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DESCRIPTION: 


Poona, lying between 17° 54’ and 19° 22’ north latitude and 
78° 20 and 75° 14’ east longitude, has an area of about 5350 square 
milos, a population according to the 1881 census of 900,621 or 
about 168° [to the square mile, and a realizable land revenuo of 
about £115,350 (Rs, 11,53,500). 

In the we-6, along the Sahyddris, Poona has a broadth of seventy 
or cighty niles. From this it stretches about 180 miles south-east, 
sloping gradually from about 2000 to 1000 feet above the sea, and 
narrowing tan irregular wedge-shape to about twenty miles in the 
east. Tt is bounded on the north by the sub-divisions of Akola, 
Sangamner, and Parner in Ahmadnagar; on the cast by Pdruer, 
Shrigonda, and Karjat also in Ahtuadnagar, and) Karmdla in 
Sholipur; ou the south by Méalsiras in Sholipur, and Phaltan, Wai, 
and Bhor in Satara; and on the.west by Roha in Koltba, Bhor tn 
Satara, Pen in Kol&éba, and- Karjat and-Murbdéd in Thana. Except 
two isolated blocks of the Bhor-state, a block in the west and a 
ene in the south, tho whole area within theso limits belongs to 

oon. 


For adiuimstrative purposes, exclusive of the city of Poona 
which forms  soparate sub-division, the district is distributed over 
eight sub-divisions. Thoso, beginning from tho north-west and 
working cust, are, Junnar, Khedineluding Ambegaon, Maval, Haveli 
including Melshi, Sirur, Puraudhar, Bhinnthadi including Bardmati, 
and Tudapar, These cight sub-divisions have on an average an area 
of about 670 square miles, 160 villages, and 112,600 people. 
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2 DISTRICTS. 
Chapter I. Tn the gradual chango from the rough hilly west to tho bare open 
Description. east, the 130 miles of the Poona district form in the west two more 
die or less hilly belts ten to twenty miles broad and seventy to eighty 
act, 


miles long. Beyond the second belt, whoso eastern limit is roughly 
marked by a line passing through Poona north to Paébal and south 
to Purandhar, the plain narrows to fifty and then to about twenty 
niles, and stretches east for about uinety miles. 


Western Belt, Tho Western Belt, stretching ten to twenty miles east of the 
Sahyddris, is locally known as Maval or tho sunset land. It is 
extremely rugged,a scries of steppes or tablelands cut on overy 
side by deep winding valleys and divided and crossed by mountains 
and hills.) From the valleys of the numerons streams whose waters 
feed the Ghod the Bhima and the Mula-Mutha, hills of various 
heights and forms rise terraco above terrace, with steep sides often- 
strewn with black basalt boulders. During the greater part of the 
year most of the decp ravines and rugged mountain sides which 
have been stripped bare for wood-ash manure have no vegetation but 
stunted underwood and dricd grass. Where the treos have been 
spared they clothe the hill sides witha-dense growth scldom more 
than tweuty feet high, mixed with almost impassable brushwood, 
chiefly composed of the rough russet-leaved fkdrvi Strobilanthus 
grahamianus, the bright green kervund Carissa carandas, and the 
dark-leaved anjani or irou-wood Memeeylou edule, Here and there, 
sometimes as at Londdvali iv the plain, but oftener on hill-side ledges 
or in deep dells, ave patches of ancicntevergreon forest whose holiness 
or whose remoteness has saved thom from destruction. During the 
rainy months from June to October, the extreme west is vory chill 
and damp. The people inthe northern valleys are Kolis and in 
the southern valleys Marithits. “Phey have a strong strain of hill 
blood, and are dark, wiry, audysallow.) hey live in slightly built 
houses rvofed with thatch or tile, grouped in small hamlets 
generally on some torraco or mound, und with the help of wood-ash 
manure prow rice in the hollows, and hill grains on terraces, slopes, 
und plateaus. 


Central Belt. The Central Belt stretches ton to twenty miles east of the 
westorn belt across a tract whose eastern boundury is roughly 
marked by uw line drawn from Pabal, about twelve miles cast of 
Khed, sonth through Poona to Parandhar. In this central belt, 
as the smaller chaius of hills sink into the plain, the valleys become 
straighter and wider and tho larger spurs spread into plateans in 
pluces broader than the valleys. With a moderate, certain, and 
seasonablo rainfall, a rich soil, and w fair supply of water both from 
wells and from river-beds, the valleys yicld luxuriant crops. Mxcept 


1Those valleys are locally known as gers, medvals, and khorcs, and are called either 
after the stream or after some leading village. In Junnar all the valleys are ners, 
Madh-ner, Kokad-ner, Bhin-ner, and Min-ner, called after the country-town of Madh 
and the Kukdi, Bhima, and Mina rivers. lu Khed there is Bhanmer the valley of the 
Bhama, The Maval sub-division cousista of Andhar-mdval, Nane-maval, and 
Paun-maval, called after the river Andhra, the country-town of Néna, and the river 
Pauna. Further south there is Paud-khore the valley of the country-town of Pand, 
and Musa-khore the valley of the Muss a tributary of the Mutha, 
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towards the west where in places is an extensive and valuable 
growth of sull teak, the plateaus and hill slopos are bare and 
treeless. But the lowlands, studded with mango, banian, and 
tamarind groves, enriched with patches of garden tillage, and 
relieved by small picturesque hills, make this central belt ono of 
the most pleasing’ parts of the Decean. Near Poona the country 
has been enrivhod by the Mutha canal, along which, the Mutha valley, 
from Khadakvisala to about twenty miles east of Poona, is green 
with sugarcine and other garden crops. 


Kast of Poona the district gradually narrows from about fifty to 
twenty miles and stretches nearly ninoty miles cast, changing 
gradually from valleys and broken uplands to a bare open plain. 
During these ninety miles the land falls steadily about 800 feet. 
The hills sink slowly into the plain, the tablelands become lower 
and more broken. often little more than rollmg uplands, and the 
pbroadcr and more level valleys are stripped of most of their 
beauty by the dryness of the air, he bare soilless plateaus, 
yellow with stunted spear-grasseand black with boulders and 
sheets of basalt, oxcept inthe rainy months, have an air of utter 
barrenness. ‘lhe lower lands, though somewhat less bleak, are also 
bare, Only in favoured spots are mango, tamarind, banian, and 
other shadv trees, and except on river banks the bdbhul is too 
stunted aud seattered to relieve the goneral dreariness. Tho 
garden area is small, and as little of tho water lasts throughout 
the year, during the hot months most gardens aro bare and dry. 
Though it is very gradual the change from the west to the east is 
most complete. Rugged wooded hills and decp valleys give place 
to a flat bar: plain; months of mist and rain to scanty uncertain 
showers ; rice and ndgli to millet and pulse; and thatched hamlets 
to walled {lat-roofed villages. 

The hills of the district belong to two distinct systems. One 
running, on the whole, north and south, forms the main range of 
the Sahyzidris, about sevonty-three miles in a straight lino and 
about ninety following the course of the hills, The other system 
of hills includes the narrow broken-crested ridges and the bluff 
flat-topped masses that stretch eastwards and gradually sink into 
the plain, ‘Tho crost of the Sahyddris falls in places to about 2000 
feet, the level of the western limit of the Deccan platean. In 
other places if rises in rounded bluffs and cloar-cut ridges 3000 or 
4000 feet high. he leading peaks are: In the extreme north, 
Harishchundragad whose mighty scarps, nearly 4000 feet high, 
support a plateau crowned by two low conical peaks. About ten 
miles to tho south-west, at the head of the Kukdi valley and 
commanding the Nana pass, the massivo rock of Jivdhan, its 
fortifications surmounted by a rounded grass-covered top, rises 
about 10U0 feet above the Deccan plateau. About three miles south 
of Jivdhan, tho next very prominent hill is Dhak. From the east 
Dhak shows only as a square flat tableland, but from the west it is 


one of the highest and strongest points among the battlements of 


the Sahyddsis. Ten miles south-west of Dhak, where the dircction 


of tho Sahysdris changes from about west to about south, is the 
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outstanding bluff of Ahupe. This rises from the Deccan plateau 
in gentle slopes, but falls wost into the Konkan, a sheor cliff 
between 3000 and 4000 fect high. Hight miles south of Ahupe, 
and, like it, a gentle slope to the cast and a precipice to the west, 
stands Bhimdshankar, the sacred source of the river Bhima. About 
fourteen miles south comes a second Dhik, high, massive, and with 
clear-cut picturesque outline, ‘Though its base is in Thana it forms 
a noticeable feature among the peaks of the Poona Sahyddris. 
Vive miles further south, at the end of an outlying plateau, almost 
ent off from the Deccan, rises the famous double-peaked fort of 
Raéjmachi. ‘len miles south, a steep slope ends westwards in a sheor 
cliff known to the people as the Cobra’s Hood or Miég-phani, and 
to Kuropeans as the Duke’s Nose. About six miles south of the 
Duke’s Nose and a mile inland from the line of the Sahyddris, rises 
the lofty picturesque range known as the J4mbulni hills. Further 
south the isolated rocks of Koiri and Méajenon command tho 
Ambanuni and Amboli passes. Six miles further is the prominent 
bluff of Saltar, and twenty miles-beyond is Témhini, the south-west 
corner of Poona. 

From the main line of the Sahyédris. four belts of hills run 
eastwards. Of these, beginning from tho north, the first and 
third consist of purallel ridges that fall castwards till their line is 
marked only by isolated rocky hills. he second and fourth belts 
are tull of deop narrow ravines and gorges cut through confused 
masses of hills with terraced sidey aud broad Lat tops. The north 
belt, which is about sixtcen miles broad, corresponds closely with the 
Junnar sub-division. It has three well-marked narrow ridges, the 
crosts occasionally broken into fantastic peaks, and tho sides sheer 
rock or steep slopos, baro of trees, partly under tillage and partly 
under grass, The northmostridge stretches from Harishchandragad 
along tho Poona boundary and on to Ahmadnagar, South of 
this ridge two short rangos of about twonty miles fall into the 
plain near Junnar. The chicf peaks in the northern spur are; 
Hatkeshvar, about five miles north of Junnar and more than 2000 
foot above the Junnar plain, a lofty flat-topped hill which falls 
east in a series of jagecd pinnacles. It forms the eastern end of the 
spur that divides the Madhuer and Kokadner valleys. About half 
way between Hatkeshvar and the Sahyddris, on a half-detached 
ridge at right angles to the main spur, is Hadsar, a great fortified 
mass, which with rounded top rises ubout 1200 fect from the plain, 
and ends westwards in a rocky fortified point cut off by a chasm 
from the body of the hill. About four milos to the south-west, 
guarding the right bank of the Kukdi, Chivand rises about 700 
feet from tho plain. It isa stecp slopo crested with a scarp sixty 
to a hundred feot high, whose fortifications enclose a rounded grassy 
head. Fourteen miles further east, Shivner, part of the broken 
ridge which separates the Kukdi and the Mina, rises from a 
three-cornered base about 800 feet from the plain and commands 
the town of Junnar. Its long waving ridge is marked for miles 
round by a flying arch, which stands out against the sky betweon 
tho minarets of a mosque. Sixteon miles south-east, isolated, but 
like Chavand and Shivner marking the line of water-parting betwoon 
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the Kukdi and tho Mina, is the ruined hill-fort of Ndréyangad. 
Tt has a clear-cut double-peaked outline, the western and higher 
poak being crowned by a shrine, South of these, a spur, thirty-five 
miles long, forms the south wall of the Mina valley. South of the 
crest of this spur, for about fifteen miles, tho second belt of eastern 
hills stretches a confused mass of nplands separated by abrupt gorges, 
their steep slopes covered in the west with evergroen woods, and 
in the east. with valuable teak coppice. The slopes are broken by 
terraces wiih pood soil which are cultivated in places, and their 
tops stretel in broad tilled plateaus which often contain the lands 
of entire viliges. In this belt of hill-land the highest peak rises 
into a cone from the centre of a large platean, in the village of 
Naypbad, bons ten miles west of Ghode, At the southern hmit of 
this hill reziou, on the north of the Bhama valley, two conical hills, 
Shingn and Khondeshvar, riso about 4000 foct high. 

The third belt like the first belt includes several spurs or ridges. 
OF these the five chief spurs are: the Tasobéi ridge, between the 
Bhéiia and the Andhra, passing. cast to within a fow miles of 
Talewaon-D.ibhdde ; Shridepathar, twenty miles long, dividmy the 
valleys of the Andhra and the Kundali; the Vehergaon spur ; the 
Sakhapathir plateau, from which an offshoot with the four peaks 
of Tiohyad, Visdépur, Batrdsi, aud Kudva, separating the valleys 
of tho Indstyant and the Panna, stretches cast as far as ths 
boundary of tho Waveli stb-division; and further south, within 
Bhor limits in the Pauna) valley, the spur from which rise the 
two poaks of ‘lung and ‘Tikomu. he fourth belt of east-stretching 
hills is further to the south, m the Mulshi petty division, where 
the Mula and its seven tributaries cut the country into a mass of 
hilly and worves. ‘This is almost as confused as the second belt of 
hills, but Jias fewer trees and more tillage, the hill-sides being less 
terraced and the hill tops narrower. South of Mulshi, a belt of 
tho Bhor state, about twenty miles broad, cuts off Poona from the 
main line of che Sahyédris. Though separated from the main line of 
the Sahyziuris the south-west of the district is not without hills. 
Starting 2009 feet from the plain in the scarped flat-topped fort of 
Sinhead, « range of hills strotches cast for seven miles, and near 
the Kiitraj] piss, divides in two, one branch keeping east the other 
turning suuth-oast. The eastern branch, with well-marked waving 
outline, stretches about fifteen miles to the fortified peak of 
Malhirgad. rom Malhdrgad it passes nine miles to Dhavleshvar, 
and from Dlwvleshvar about six miles to the famous temple of 
Bholeshyar. Beyond Bholeshvar, for about fifty miles to near 
Indapur, the line is still marked by low hills, rolling downs, and 
barren up!ands, ‘Ihe second branch, after leaving the main range 
close to the Kiitraj pass, turns south-east for twelve miles, and with 
soveral bold spurs, centros in the fortified mass of Purandhar. 
Out of the same mountain mass rises, from tho level of the lower 
Purandhar fort, the fortified poak of Vajragad which commands tho 
lower and maiu fort of Purandhar. Beyond Purandhar the range 
forms the water-parting between the Karha and the Nira rivers, 
and, after ssretching ten milos furthor east, is prolonged in low bare 
hills and stony ridges to near Bérémati. About fourteen miles 
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east of Purandhar, above the village of Jejuri, at the end of the last 
ridge, of any noticeable height, is the small plateau of Kharepathar 
which is occupied by an ancient much venerated tomple of Khan- 
doba. 

Poona is crossed by many rivers and streams, which take their 
rise in and near the Sahyddris, and, bounded by the cast-stretching 
spurs, flow east and south across the district. The chief rivor is 
the Bhima, which crosses part of the district and for more than a 
hundred miles forms its eastern boundary. The main tributaries 
of the Bhima are the Vel and the Ghod on tho left, and the Bhéma, 
the Indréyani, tho Mula or Mula-Mutha, and the Nira on the right. 
Besides the Bhima and its feeders there are seven rivers, the Kukdi 
and the Mina tributaries of the Ghod, the Andhra a tributary of 
the Indréyani, and the Shivganga and Karha tributaries of the 
Nira. The Pushpévati with its feeder the Mandvi is a minor 
stream which flows into the Kukdi, and tho Pauna isa feeder of 
the Mula. During the rainy season all of these rivers flow with a 
magnificent volume of water and during the hot season shrink to a 
narrow thread in broad stretches of gravel. At intorvals barriers 
of rock cross the beds damming the stream into long pools. 

The famous temple of Bhimdshankar on the crest of the 
Sahyddris twenty-five miles north of Khanddéla, marks the source 
of the Baia, From a height of about 3000 feet above the sea, 
the river falls over terraces of rock some 600 feet in the first five 
miles. Further east, with a general course to the south-east, it 
flows thirty-six miles through the very narrow and rugged valley 
of Bhimnor. On its way it passes the largo villages of Vada, Chés, 
and Khed, and near the village of Pimpalgaon from the right 
receives tho waters of the Bhima, and at Tulapur the waters of the 
Indraéyani. From Tulaépur it bends ta the south, skirting the Haveli 
sub-division, and after receiving from tho left the waters of the Vel 
about five miles below Talegaon-Dhamdhere, it turns again north-east 
to Mahdlungi, a point gsixteon milos east of Tuldpur, Then running 
south for about nine miles, at the village of Rénjangaon it is joined 
from the right by tho Mula-Mutha. This point is 1591 feet above 
tho sea level or 475 feet below the village of Vadda. From 
Rénjangaon the Bhima runs south-cast with a winding course of 
about fourteen miles, till, on the castern border of the district, it 
receives from the left the wators of the Ghod. After meeting the 
Ghod, the Bhima’s course is very winding, the stream at Diksdl 
flowing north-west for some miles, Finally at tho extreme south- 
east corner of the district, after a dcep southward bend round the 
east of Inddpur, it is joined from the right by the Nira. Tho banks 
of the Bhima are generally low and after its mecting with the 
Indrdyani are entirely alluvial. Here and there, where the winding 
stream has cut deep into the soft mould, are steep banks of great 
height, but in such places the opposite bank is correspondingly low, 
Tn places where a ridge of basalt throws a barrier across the stream, 
the banks are wild and rocky, and the water, dammed into a long 
deep pool, forces its way over the rocks in sounding rapids. Except 
in such places the bed of the Bhima is gravelly and in the fair 
season has but aslender stream. Hore and there muddy deposits 
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yield crops of wheat or vegetables and evon the sand is planted 
with melons. 


Tho Ver rises at Dhékle in a spur of the Sahyddris near the 
contre of Klicd. It flows soath-east nearly parallel with the Bhima, 
and, about five miles below Talogaon-Dhamdhere, fallg into the 
Bhima after a course of nearly forty miles. 


Tho Gro rises near Ahupe on the crest of the Sahyddris, nino 
miles north of the source of the Bhima, at a height of about 2700 
fect above the sca. A steep winding course, with a fall of about 
800 fect, brins it sixteon miles east to Ambeguon. From Ambegaon 
it runs east-south-enst, and passing the large villages of Ghoda and 
Vadgaon on the north border of Khed, is joined from the left by 
the Mina. {rom here for about twenty-five miles till it receives 
the Kukdi, bout six miles above the camp of Sirur, and for about 
twenty miles turther till it falls into the Blima, the Ghod with a 
vory windings courso keeps, on the whole, south-east along the 
Poona-Ahmadnagar boundary. Near tho Sahyddris the course of 
tho Ghod is varied and picturesque, tho-stroeam dashing over rocky 
ledges or lying in long still pools between woody banks. At Pargaon 
where it is joined by the Mina about forty-five miles from its source, 
the valley changes mto the level plain of Kavtha, about ten miles 
wide, throuzh which the Ghod flows over a rocky bed between bare 
banks. The water of the Ghod-is famed for its wholesomeness, a 
character which analysis bears oub. 


The Buia rises in the Sahytidris about six miles south of 
Bhimishaukar. It winds between banks 150 feet high down the 
‘valley to which it gives the name of Bhamner, and after a south- 
easterly course of about twenty-four miles, falls from the right 
into the Bhima near the village of Pimpalgaon. The Bhéma valley 
from its beginning about seven miles east of the Sahyddris, continues 
level, and pradaally widens castward for fourteen miles. ‘lhe stream 
flows 150 fvet below the cultivated lands, which are on a higher 
terrace, 

The InprAyaNnt rises noar Kurvande village at the head of the 
Kurvande pwss on the crest of tho Sahyddris about three miles south- 
west of Louivli, and flows on the whole east through the Néne-maval 
and past the village of Nana till after sixteen miles it is joined on the 
left by the Andhra. It then enters the open country and passes 
twelvo miles east to Dehu, a place of pilgrimage sacred to the Vani 
saint Tukerim. From Dehu it tows twelvo miles south-east by the 
villavre of Alandi, a place of pilgrimage sacred to Dnydneshvar, and 
after keeping south-east for about twenty miles, turns north and 
meets the Bhima near Tulépur after a course of about sixty miles. 


Tho Muna or Muna-Moria is formed of seven streams which rise 
at various points along the crest of the Sahyddris between eight 
and twenty-two miles south of the Bor pass. The united stream 
keeps nearly east to Lavla about five miles east of the village of Paud 
which gives the valley tho name of Pand-khore. From Layla, with 
many windings, it passes east to Poona, receiving on the way the 
Pauna on the left, and at Poona the Mutha on the right, and then 
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under the namo of Mula-Mutha winds cast till at Rénjangaon Sandas 
it reaches tho Bhima attcr a total course of about seventy miles. 

The Nira has its sourco in the Bhor state in the spur of the 
Sabyddris which is crowned by the fort of Torna. Tt flows north-east 
till it reachos the southern border of Poona where it is jomed from 
the north by tho Shivganga. From this it turns east and forms the 
southorn boundary of the district, soparating it from Satara, the 
Phaltan state, and Sholapur. it finally falls mto the Bhima at the 
south-east corner of the district near Narsingpur after » course of 
about a hundred miles. 

The Kuxvt risos at Par, two miles wost of Chaévand noar the Nana 
pass in the north-cast corner of the district, and runs south-east by 
the town and fort of Junnar twenty-four miles to Pimpalvandi. 
From Pimpalvandi it flows south-east for thirty miles, passes into- 
the Parnor sub-division of Ahmaduagar, and falls into the Ghod six 
miles north-west of the Sirur camp on tho castern border of the Sirur 
sub-division. The valley of this river occupies greater part of 
Junnar. 

The Mrna rises on the eastern slope of Dhak in tho west of Junnar 
and flows cast through tho rich vale known as Minner. In the rainy 
season, during the first two miles of its course, the river overtlows 
its banks and causes much damage. In the lands of the Kusur 
village, about fifteon iniles from its source, the river is crossed by 
adam known as tho ‘Timbnaéla dam from which a canal formerly 
carried water to Vaglohore where there is at present a grove of 
mango trees. From this the Mina flows to Nardyangaon on tho 
Poona and Nasik road, where there is another useful dam for irriga~ 
tion. here is also a dam at Vadaj two miles south-cast of Kusur, 
Past Nardyangaon, where it is crossed by a good modern bridge, 
the Mina joins the Ghod at Parghon, leaving the fort of Nirdyangad 
to its left. 

The Anpura riscs in the Sahyddris near the Savlo pass, about 
2250 fect above the sea. Its source is at the head of a broad valley 
which runs west to the crest of a scarp whose base isin the 
Konkan. It flows south-east along a bed 100 to 150 fect below the 
cultivated land, through one of tho opencst valleys in the district, for 
eighteen miles, and joins the Indréyani on its north bank near the 
village of Bajpuri. 

Tho Mora, which gives its name to glen Mutha or Mutha-khoro, 
rises in a mass of hills on the edge of tho Sahyddris nearly 8000 
feet above the sca. From tho hill-side it enters a gorge or valley so 
narrow that the bases of the hills stretch to within forty or fifty 
yards of the river-bank. During the first twenty miles of its course 
the Mutha flows through the territory of the Pant Sachiv. Imme- 
diately after entering the Poona district the current of the river 
is checked by the great Khadakvasla dam about ten miles further 
down. This dain has turned the valleys of the Mutha and of its 
feeders the two Musiis into a lake about fifteen miles long and 
half a mile to a mile and a half broad. Below the dam the Mutha 
flows north-east past Parvati hill by the north-west limit of the 
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city of Pooua, till it joins the Mula at a point known as the meeting 
or sanyam. 

The Karta rises a few miles east of Sinhgad and with a south- 
easterly course of less than sixty miles through the Purandhar and 
Bhimthadi sub-divisions, falls into the Nira near Songaon in the 
south-eastern corner of the Bardmati petty division of Bhimthadi. 


The Satveanas rises on the south slopes of Sinhgad and flows 
east for about six miles to Shivdpur and then south for about ten 
miles to the Pant Sachiv’s village of Nasrapur, where it is joined by 
the Khanind. From Nasrépur, under the name of Gunjavni, if 
aed south-oast for about six miles and falls into the Nira near 

enjal in Purandhar. 

The PusitvAvatt rises near the Mélse} pass at the north-west 
corner of the Junnar sub-division, It flows down Madhner by the 
villages of UViimpalgaon-joga and Uddpur, nearly parallel to the 
Mina river, nad joins the Kukdi at the village of Yedgaon, about 
eight miles cast of Junnar. Near Udépur the river is known by the 
name of Ad. 

The Pana rises on the crest of the Sahyddris south of the range 
of hills which forms the southern border of the Indréyani valley 
and inclndes the fortified summits of Lohogad and Visdpur. It flows 
at first nearly east along the winding vale of Pauna or Paund-mdval, 
till, leaving the rugged westlands, it turns south-east, and, after a 
very winding course, joins the Mula, from the north near Dapudi. 
At the village of Ambegaon, about six miles east of its source, the 
bed of the Pauna is about 1826 feet above the sea. 


The district has no natural lakes, but six artificial lakes provide 
a considerabla supply of water. Of the six artificial lakes two are 
in Haveli, vt Khadakvadsla and'Kaétraj; three are in Bhimthadi, at 
Késurdi, Miitoba, and Shirsuphal; and one is at Bhddalvddi in 
Indépur. etails of these lakes aro given in Chapter IV. under 
Irrigation. 

Besides those six main lakes there are considerable reservoirs at 
Baur, Kambra, Khandéla, Karanjgaon, Karla, Mundharva, Talegaon. 
Dabhade, Uksiin, and Valvhan, in the Maval sub-division ; at Jejuri 
in Purandhar ; at Pashdn in Haveli; at Pétas in Bhimthadi; and at 
Indipur, 

Almost the whole rock of Poona is stratified trap. Beds of basalt 
and amygdaloid alternate, whose upper and lowor planes are strik- 
ingly parallel with each other, and, as far as the eye can judge, 
with the horizon, Barometrical measuroments and the course of the 
rivers show a fall in level to the east-south-east and south-east. 


Like tho rise from the Konkan the fall eastwards from the crest 
of the Sahyddris is by strata or terraces. These terraces occur at 
much longer iutervals towards the east than towards the west, and 
are so much lower that, particularly in the cast, they escape the eye 
of the casual observer. In the neighbourhood of Manchar on the 


1 Lieutenuat-Colonel Sykes, Geological Papers on Western India, 89-115. 
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Ghod river, about fifteen miles north of Khed, five terraces rise 
above each other from east to west so distinctly marked that the 
parallelism of their planes to each other and to the horizon seems 
artificial, Many insulated tablelands have also an artificial character, 
looking like trancated cones when secon endways. Other insulated 
hills such as Tikona or the threo-cornered in the Pauna valley, 
Shivner noar Jumnar, and Lohogad near Londvli are triangular in 
their superficial planes. 

Mighty scarps occasionally occur in the Sahyddris, the numerous 
strata instead of boing arranged in steps forming an unbroken 
wall. At the Ahupe pass, at the source of the Ghod river, the wall 
or scarp is fully 1500 feet high. On the other hand, the strata or 
steps are sometimes worn into a sharp slope, This is duc to a 
succossion of beds of soft amygdaloid without any intervening layers 
of basalt whose edgos weather away and leave an unbroken slope. 
But as a rule throc or four beds of the soft amygdaloid occur 
between two strata of compact basalt. ‘The soft amygdaloid wears 
into a slope well suited for the growth of trees, whilo the hard black 
basalt, though its base may be buricd i carth and stones from the 
amygdaloid above, rises from the wooded belt with majestic effect, 
its black front shining from the fringe of green. It is these girdles 
of smooth lofty basalt walls rising one within the other that make 
so many of tho Deccan hills natural forts of amazing strength. 


In the alternation of strata there is no uniformity, but as in 
sedimentary rocks the general level, thickness, and extent of a 
stratum are preserved on both sides ofa valley. The basalt and 
hardest amygdaloids are traccable for miles in the parallel spurs or 
ranges, but the imbedded minerals and even the texture vary in 
very short distances. 


A great geological feature of the Deccan is its columnar basalts. 
The basalts and hardest amygdaloids run so much into each other 
that except the lines of horizontal stratification, the separation is 
not always distinct. Prismatic disposition is more marked and per- 
fect in the basalts than in tho amygdaloids, and the more or less 
perfect devclopment of determinate forms depends on the compact- 
ness and constituents of the rock. Basalts and amygdaloids, how- 
ever compact, rarely form columns if they have much imbedded 
matter. Perfect columns are generally small, of four five or six 
sides, but prismatic structure sometimes shows itself in basaltic and 
amygdaloidal columns many fect in diameter. On the low table- 
land of Karde near Sirur, betweon sixty and seventy miles east of 
the Sahyddris, columnar basalt occupics an arca of many square 
miles. Small columns occur in most of the slopes of the narrow 
winding valleys and on the flanks of the platforms. On many 
tablelands, tops or terminal planes of columns form a pavement. 
The perfect columns in tho flanks are generally small with four five 
or six sides, resting on a layer of basalt or amygdaloid. In some 
spots tho columns are soparate, in others they are joined together, 
In a mass of columns in the face of the tabloland towards 
Sirar the columns are of difforont lengths, but spring from the same 
level, As the wash of monsoon torrents has swept away more 
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sections or articulations of the outer columns than of the inner 
columns, their tops form » natural fight of steps. The columns of 
this tableland are for the most part upright, but some of thom stand 
at various anvlcs, usually at 45°. Near tho village of Karde they lean 
from the east and west towards a central upright mass. These are 
about fourtcenteetinlength andare not jointed. Ina mass of columns 
facing the west, two miles south of the cavalry lines at. Sirur, some 
are bent and not jointed. At Khadkéla, thirty miles north-west 
of Poona, betwoon Talegaon and Lohogad, a cutting for the Bor 
pass road shows a pile of numerous small horizontal columns. 
Imperfoct columns occur in the rocky banks of a stream two or three 
hundred yards west of the village of Yovat, On the right bank they 
are so marked and so strange that the people worship them and paint 
them with red lead. Columns also occur in the watercourses near 
Kadus, about. ton miles west of Khed. The basalt is bluish grey and 
compact, vitrious in hue, and sharp in fracture. Tho rocky banks 
of the Kukili at J&mbut in Sirur about twenty-six miles south-east 
of Junnar, show a strong tendency-to form large columns. At the 
west end of Sinhgad top, about 4000 fcet above tho sea, is a sheet 
of rock paved with five-cornered slabs, no, doubt the ends of basalt 
columns. A pavement of basalt columns occurs also in the hill-fort 
of Harishcharragad about seventy intles north of Sinhgad; in the 
bed of the Mula river at Gorgaon; and in a scarp which runs into 
the Konkan about threo miles from the Nana pass. 

Another characteristic feature of the Poona rocks is the general 
diffusion of basalt balls, roundod or oval masses of compact basalt 
with concentric layers like tho coats of an onion, These concretions 
are usually found at the base of hills, buried in the rubbish of 
decomposiny strata. But on the hill behind the rifle range at Poona 
they are scattered over a considerable area of tableland, They are 
abundant along the edge of tho platuau noar Pébal in the west of 
Sirur, and fine specimens occur near the village of Khadkéla, thirty 
miles north-west of Poona, along with the level basaltic columns 
which have been already noticed. 

The basaltic dikes of the district aro all upright, and do not seem 
to have caused any disturbance or dislocation in the strata of basalt 
and amygdaloid through which thoy have passed. Two dikes run 
obliquely across the Indréyani valley, thirty-five miles north-west of 
Poona, and intersect each other. They are about four feet thick and 
cut through amypdaloidal strata. A prismatic disposition is genorally 
observable in the fracture, and from one of them was obtained a 
square prism which lay at right anglos to tho dike. The Bor pass road, 
which runs through this valley to Panvel, is frequently crossed by 
ridges which are presumed to be the outcrops of dikes. A dike may be 
seen from tho Poona cantonments on the southern slope of an msulated 
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1In making the sutting, the balls were cither left projecting or altogether removed. 
The vertical sections of the nuclei in which these balls were embedded show ten to 
fifteen concentric layers of friable grey stone which in some instances is found 
to affect the needle, Specimens of the nuclei were compared with a mass brought 
from the Solfatara at Naples and quite similar in aspect, colour, hardness and weight, 
Geological Papers on Western India, 98. 
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hill near the villages of Bosri and Dighi, seven and a half miles 
north of Poona. It is about four feet thick, has a transverse prismatic 
fracture, is compact, and runs from the bottom to the top of the south 
face of the hill, but does not show on the north slope, A similar dike 
occurs in a hill at Mubre, twenty miles north-west of Poona, The 
finest specimen is the dike which runs vertically from east to west 
through the hill-fort of Harishchandragad. It is first seen about 
4000 feet below the crest of the scarp of six or seven feet thick on 
the way up the hill from Kirishvar on the south-east. It crosses 
the path and its prismatic fractures at right angles to its planes 
form a few natural steps. It can be traced for about 300 feet of 
perpendicular height. On the top of the hill, within the fort, 
about a mile to the westward, it appears at intervals cutting through 
basaltic and amygdaloidal strata. It passes west, but whether it 
appears on tho western scarp is not known, 


The next distinctive feature is the occurrence of layers of red 
iron-clay which underlie thick strata of basalt or amygdaloid. The 
rock makes a red streak on paper, and does not affoct the needle. 
Tt is found crumbled to dust.néarthe basaltic columns at Sirur, In 
the scarps of the hill-fort of Harishehandragad and in Shivner near 
Junnar, famous for its rock-cut caves, red clay is found compact and 
homogeneous, and is, in fact, an earthy jasper. In these localities 
it lies under 300 to 600 feet of basalt, In Harishchandragad it is 
about three feet thick ; in Shivner one foot. 


Singular heaps of rocks and. stones, twenty to seventy feet in 
diameter and about the same in height, occur at Pétas in Bhim. 
thadi, Those are found only in the open Deccan, never in the westorn 
hilly tracts. specially in the western hilly tracts large areas of bare 
sheet-rock occur. Perhaps the most remarkable examples aro at 
Liakangaon about twenty miles! from) Junnar, in the Ghod valley, 
and in Harishchandragad. This sheet-rock abounds with narrow 
vertical voins of quartz and chalcedony. When of sufficient thick- 
ness, the vein splits in the centre, parallel to the surface of its 
walls, the interior being drusy with quartz crystals. The walls 
consist of layers of chalcedony, cachaloug, hornstone, and semi-opal. 
These veins supply the majority of the siliceous minerals which are 
so abundantly strewed over the Deccan. 


The structure and mineral composition of the Poona trap vary 
exceedingly within short distances, even in the samo stratum. Still 
the predominant character does not disappear, although the basalt 
in a continuous bed may pass from close-grained compact and almost 
black to gray amygdaloidal and externally decomposing. The same 
observation applies tothe amygdaloids. A variety of compact basalt 
of an intense dark colour is susceptible of brilliant polish. It is of 
great weight and remarkable hardness. ‘I'he natives use it to work 
inte idols, for pedestals to the wooden columns in their mansions, 
and for inscription slabs. The -bulls of the size of life, always 
placed before Shiv’s temples, are cut out of this variety at the 
renowned Bholeshvar. Some of the pedestals in the gateway of the 
Mankeshvar palace at Tembhurni in the adjoining Karmdla sub- 
division of Sholdpur shine like mirrors. 
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In Harishchandragad quartz amygdaloid prevails. A small 
cellular and pisiform variety is found in the cave temples of Karla, 
Junnar, and the Nanéghat, all of which are excavated in basaltic 
or amygdalvidal strata, and some of the sculptured figures appear 
as if marked by small-pox. ‘The stilbite or heulandite amygdaloid 
is of very common occurrence, The stone usually selected for 
building is of various shades of gray or bluish grey, as hornblende 
disseminated in very small crystals works much easier than some 
of the compacter basalts and takes a good polish. ‘lhe temple of 
Bholeshyar. with its innumerable figures and laboured ornaments 
in deop relief, is built of this variety of trap, which is, in fact, 
8 grcen-stone although less crystalline than the European green- 
stone. Qn variety which is sometimes carelessly used for building 
has the structure and much of the external character of the last, 
but in weathering peels off and the buildings fall to ruin, Such is 
the case with the great temple in Harishchandragad. 

Two other remarkable rocks have not been noticed by authors on 
Enropean geology. The first isan, amygdaloid in which compact 
stilbife is imbedded in a yormicularform. One of its localities is 
the insulated hill on which stands the temple of Parvati about a mile 
to tho south of the city of Poona. ‘The other rock occurs as a thick 
stratum of wmygdaloid at the height of 4000 feet in the hill-forts of 
Harishchandragad and Porandhar, and at the height of 1800 fect 
in the bed of the Ghod river near Sirur. The matrix resembles that 
of other amygdaloids, but the mineral imbedded is a glassy felspar 
in tables resumbling cleavelandite crossing each other at various 
anglos and so abundant as to form one-half of the mass. 

In digging wells in the Poona cantonment, splendid specimens of 
ichthyophthaltite have bocn found and in and near the Mula-Mutha 
fine specimens of heliotrope-and coloured quartz occur. Common 
salt and carbonate of soda are also recorded from several parts of the 
district. Scmo account of the deposits is given under minerals in 
the Production Chapter. 

Tts height above the sea, its freedom from alluvial deposits, and the 

revalence of westerly breezes, make the climate of Poona dry and 
invigorating and better suited to Huropean constitutions than most 
Indian climatos. The air is lighter, the cold more bracing, and the 
heat less oppressive than in most parts of Western or Southern India. 


The Poona year may be divided into three seasons: the cold 
season fron November to February, the hot season from March to 
June, and the wet season from June to October. The cold season 
begins in November and ends in February. ‘l'ho coldest month is 
January which in 1872 showed a mean temperature of 70°. Cold 
land winds provail with sea breezes mostly after sun-down, 

The hot season may be said to begin in the middle of March and 
end in Juue, though the hot winds and the chief characteristics of 
the hot weather are over by the middle of May. At the beginning 
of the hot weather the wind blows from the east in the morning 
and from tho west in the afternoon. In the latter part of the hot 
weather, except during thunderstorms, there is no easterly or land 
wind. The sea breeze sets in about three in the afternoon and 
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somewhat earlier in the extremo west. At the beginning of the hot 
weather tho temperature rises suddenly with scorching variable 
winds from the north-west and west in the centre of the district, 
and from the cast in the east of tho district. ‘Towards the ond of 
April tho temperature at Poona sometimes rises over 100°, the 
sun’s rays being then nearly vertical for weeks, Thunderstorms 
occasionally break the heat but they are generally accompanied 
by cloudy and sultry weather.' During the hot season tho air is 
darkened by adry haze. April and May, though tho hottest, are 
not the dryest months. The sun beating on the ocean in the 
middle of March raiscs large masses of vapour which continue to 
increase as the sun passes north. ‘The westerly winds carry this 
vapour across the Konkan and over tho wost Deccan. In the 
western hills, from about the tenth of May, the vapour begins 
to condense in the cool of the evening in heavy dews and 
refreshing mists, and over the centre and cast it gathers in great 
thunderclouds. In the east and contro of the district, sometimes 
early in May, but as a rule not till towards the close of the month, 
after three or four oppressive days, in the afternoon clouds gather 
in the cast in great masscos, and with/a strong blast from the north- 
east drive west with thunder and heavy rain, 

Over the whole district the chief supply of rain is from the south- 
west monsoon which begins about the middle of June and lasts till 
the end of September. ‘The returns show such marked variations 
from year to year at tho different rain stations and such great 
differences in the avorage fall at stations at no great distance apart, 
that it is difficult to divide the district according to iis rainfall? 


1'Cho following account of a storm which broke over Poona on the 22nd of May 
1847 is taken from the ‘Transactions, of the Bombay Geographical Society, 1X, 191, 
192: There had been a thunderstorm the evening before, but on the 22nd the sky 
was clear though the air was hot and heavy. At three in the afternoon a dense 
mass of clouds rose in the south-east and passed to the north-west bearing about 
north-caat from the cantonment. At holf-past four the sky was still clear in the 
west, but in the east an arch of cumulus clouds had gathered, and, though the air was 
deadly still, the clouds moved rapidly west shrouding the country in gloom with 
unceasing lightning and thunder, Suddenly the stillness of the air was broken by a 
violent gust from the south-wost as if the air was sucked in by the coming tempest 
whose front was now high overhead. hurrying in a rapid scud to the west, With the 
firat movement of the air came a heavy fall of rainand hailstones. This lasted for ten 
minutes, Then followed a short calm during which heavy masses of wild and broken 
clouds kept rolling from the north-cast and drifting westward overhead, Ten or twelve 
minutes after the gust from the south-west had passed, the wind began anew with great 
force vecring from the north to the north-east, then to the south-east, and finally in 
about twenty minutes turning back tothe south-west. During these changes of wind 
the rain fell in torrents with very large hailstones so close that six or eight could be 
counted on asquare foot. By a quarter to six the storm scemed nearly spent, and the 
sky to the east was clearing. In one hour an inch and a half of rain had fallen, Many 
of the hailstones wore of the size of a musket-ball or a pigeon’s egg, the largest falling 
about the middle of the storm when the wind was blowing from the north and north- 
east, The shape of almost all was oblong and their structure concentric layers of frozer 
water, Ono was found an inch in diameter, and it must have lost some bulk in 
passing through the hot air near tho surface of the earth. At the beginning of the 
atorm the thermometer was at 90° in the house, in half an hour it went down to 78’, 
and when the storm was over it stood at 72°, The dew point had been 74° in the 
morning, it rose to 78° by four, and again fell to 68°, By six the tempestuous clouds 
had passed, but still hung across the western half of the heavens with unceasing 
lightning and thunder. 

2 The rain returns must be received with caution, In some stations little more than 
a beginning of accurate registration has been made. 
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During tho fivo years ending 1881 the average rainfall at Baérdmati 
and at Indapur in the extreme east has beon as high as the fall in 
most parts of the district except close to the Sahyddris. But the 
returns for a long series of years show that, though in some seasons 
it is sufficient, and occasionally abundant, the fallin the east of the 
district is uncertain. This supports the usual local division of the 
district into three belts, a western belt varying from about twelve 
mniles in lrcacdth in the north to about twenty-four in the south, 
whose oasterc limit passes through Junnar, Ghode, Khed, Talegaon- 
Dabhitde, ond Singhad, with a heavy and certain rainfall ; a central 
belt, with an average breadth of about twenty miles, the eastern 
limit passing: through Ana, Bela, Pabal, Loni, Saésvad, Jejuri, and 
Valhi, with a inoderate but regular rainfall ; and the long tongue of 
land that stretches cast from this lino to Indapur with an uncertain 
and irrerular rainfall. 

For the twenty-one yoars ending 1881 returns aro available for 
Khadkéla and {and in the western belt ; for Junnar, Ghoda, Khed, 
Poona, and fSdsvad in the central belt; and for Sirur, Supa, 
Baramati, and Indiéipur in the eastern belt. In the westorn belt, at 
Khadkila, which is about eleyen miles oast of the Sahyddris and 
twonty-five milos north-west of Poona, during the ten years onding 
1870 tho fall varied from 95 inches in 1863 to 12 inches in 1861 
and averaged about 60 inches, and during the cloven years ending 
1881 it varied from 116 inches in 1875 to 86 inches in 1880 and 
averaged 60 inches; and Paud, which is about fifteen miles east 
of the Sahyidris and fifteen miles west of Poona, during the 
ten years ending 1870 varied from 77 inches in 1861 to 36 
inches in 187 and averaged. 52 inches, and during the eleven 
years cuding 18i1 varied from 88 imehos in 1875 to 37 in 1877 
and averaged 54 inches. Inthe central belt, Junnar, which is 
about twelve miles east of the Sahyadris and forty-five north of 
Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from 10 inches 
in 1862 to 54 inches in 1861 and avernged 22 inches, and during 
the eleven years onding 1881 varicd from 13 inches in 1873 to 39 
in 1878 and averaged 22 inches; Ghoda, which is cighteen miles 
from the Salyidris and thirty-five north of Poona, during the ten 
years ending 1870 varicd from 13 inches in 1862 to 89 in 1861 and 
averaged 23 inchos, and during the cloven yeurs ending 1881 varied 
from 12 inches tn 1872 to 36 in 1878 and averaged 23 inches; Khed, 
which is about twenty-five miles east of the Sahyddris and twenty- 
five north of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from 
18 inches iv 1864 to 83 in 1870 and averaged 22 inches, and during 
the eleven yeurs euding 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1872 to 82 
in 1878 und averaged 23 inches ; Poona, which is about thirty-two 
miles cast of he Sahyddris, during the ten years ending 1870 varied 
from 17 inches in 1864 to 47 in 1861 and averaged 29 inches, and 
during the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1876 
to 88 in 1875 and averaged 27 inches; and Sasvad, which is about 
thirty miles cast of the Sahyddris and fifteen south-cast of Poona, 
during the ten years ending 1870 variod from 2 inches in 1863 to 
84 in 1869 and averaged 14 inches, and during the eleven years 
ending 1881 varied from 15 inches in 1880 to 38 in 1878 and 
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averaged 21 inchos. In the eastern belt, Sirur, which is about 
sixty-two miles east of the Sahyddris and thirty-six miles north. 
east of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from 10 
inches in 1862 to 81 im 1861 and averaged 19 inches, and during 
the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 1] inches in 1876 to 24 
in 1878 and averaged 17 inches; Supa, which is about fifty-five 
miles east of the Sahyddris and about thirty-five miles south-east of 
Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 varied from 5 inches in 
1863 and 1865 to 30 in 1861 and averaged 10 inches, and {during 
the eleven years ending 1881 varied from 6 inches in 1876 to 26 in 
1878 and averaged 17 inches; Birdmati, which is about sixty 
miles east of the Sahyddris and fifty south-east of Poona, during 
the ten years ending 1870 varied from 2 inches in 1861 to 27 in 
1869 and averaged 16 inches, and in the eleven years ending 1881 
varied from 8 inches in 1876 to 29 in 1878 and averaged 19 inches ; 
and Indadpur, which is about ninety miles cast of the Sahyddris and 
twenty-five south-east of Poona, during the ten years ending 1870 
varied from 3 inches in 1863 to-26inches in 1869 and averaged 13 
inches, and in the eleven years énding1881 varied from 5 inches in 
1876 to 29 inches in 1878 and averaged 21 inches. 
Tho following are the details : 


Poona Rain Ruvarns, 1861-1881. 


ttl 


From 
"HE | 3 ab P Tun 
STATION. Sauval 1861. | 1862, | 1863, | 1864. | 1865. | 1846. | 1867. | 1868, | 1860. | 1870, YEARS. 

Dns. 

iles,| In. | In. In In, In In In. In. In In, In, 
Khadkfla 12 63 05 60 65 66 60 [7 67 66 80 
Junnar ... wz | 35 | 10 | W 15 | 20.}.24 | 26 | 25 | 26 | 30 22 
Paud Pry 18 77 83 | 6b 44 46 60 38 51 40 61 52 
Ghoda mn 18 39 138} 15 14 21 24 2s 23 27 29 23 
Khed 24 28 21 16.) 13 17 20 21 26 20 43 22 
Sdsvad 30 4 8 2 2 4 2h | 2h 17_-| 34 } Bo 14 
Poona 32] 47 27°) 28 | 17 | st} 19 | 27 | 8 | 20 | 4 29 
Supa o.. |BE 30 |} 14 6 8 5 6 | 21 10 | 23 { 26 10 
Birématl... wf G2 2 AD sae ane ote ave 2. 14 27 2 18 
Sirur ww} 66 | BL 10 |} 1 | Wf 21 | is | 20 | 14 | 1 | 2 10 
Indépur ... ..] 80] 23 | 12 3} 10 8 5 20 8 | 26 | 24 13 
ee ne ee See 

STATION. 1871. | 1972. | 1873, | 1874. | 1876. | 1876. | 1877, | 1878. | 1879. | 1980. } 1981. ea 
‘ 

In. | In In. | In Tn In. } In In In In. | In In 
{hadkéla { 68 | 79 | 68 | 02 [116 | 77 | G1 | 73 | 67 | 386 | 68 60 
Junnar .. wf BT} 15 13 { 25 | 84 | 317 | 17 | 39 | 36 | 18 ) 22 22 
Paud ss... 46 | 61 } 50 | 67 | BR | 1 | B87 66 | 68 | 46 | 47 84 
Ghoda 22.) 12 | 13 | 28 | 36 | 47 | Q1 86 | 35 | 16 | 24 23 
Khed wf 24 | 15 | 22 | 29 | 81 18 | 17 } 32 } 80 | 2B | a2 23 
Sisvad .. | 21} 16 | IS | Bl | 22 1g | 19 | 38 | 24 | 15 | 19 21 
Poona...) 27 | 22 | 32 | 38 ) 38 | 16 |] 20 | 33 | 84 | go f 26 at 
Supa. of BZ] 19 | 14 [BB 6 15 } 26 | 20 | 16} 12 17 
Baramati. | 17 | 21 $ Jo | 26 8 | 27 } 2 | ve | 19 } 19 u) 
Sirur a i 15 19 19 M7 
Iudépor ,.. 6 


Special returns compiled by Mr. Moore, the Collector of Poona, for 
the five years ending 1882, separate the three sources of rain supply, 
the easterly thunderstorms in May, the south-west rain between 
June and the end of September, and rain from the north-east in 


October at the beginning of the north-east monsoon. The average 
supply from the easterly thunderstorms in May varied from 2°79 
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in Pocna to 1:06 at Khadkdla and to 0°50 at Londvla on the crest of 
the Sahyddris ; the south-west supply varied from 138°80 at Lonévla 
and 4°00 at Nhadkéla to 9°83 at Kedgaon about thirty miles east 
of Poona; and the October north-east supply varied from 5-96 inches 
at Bardinati about fifty miles south-east of Poona, to 2°82 inches at 
Kasurdi abour twenty-four miles east of Poona. Theso returns, 
which are from twenty stations, seem to show that local causes, 
probably the neighbourhood of hills and rivers, greatly modify the 
general infliucuces which would mako the supply of sonth-west rain 
decline with the increasing distance from tho western limit of the 
district and would make the cast and north-east supplios decline with 
incroasiug distinee from the east of the district. As regards the 
early orcastovn vainfallin May, of the western stations Londvla ig 20 
or last im the list, Khadkéla is 19, and Paud 16; of the contral 
stations Junuac ts 14, Khadakvasla 12, Khed 10, Jejuri 9, Sdsvad 4, 
Talegaon-Dibhéide 2, and Poona 1; and of the eastern stations 
Kasurdi is 18, Talegaon-Dbhamdhere 17, Sirnr 15, Tndépur 138, 
Supa V1, Matas 8, Kedgaon 7, Bardinati 6, Sirsuphal 5, and Uruli 8. 
As revards the south-west rainfall, of tho western stations, Lonidvla is 
1, Khadkéla 2, and Paud 3. of the contral stations, Talegaon-Dabhade 
ig 4, Khadakvisla 5, Junnar 6, Poona 7, Khed 8, Jejuri 10, and 
Saésvad 12; and of the castorn stations, Indapur is 9, Baramati 11, 
Patas 13, Sirur 14, Sirsuphal 15, Talegaon-Dhamdhere 16, Supa 17, 
Uruli_ 18, Kagurdi 19; and Kedgaon 20. As regards the north- 
east October rain, of the western stations, Londvla is 3, Khadkéla 7, 
and Pand 17; of the contval)stations, Poona is 5, Khadakvasla 6, 
dejurt 10, Khed 12, Sdsvad 13, Talegaon-Dabhdde 16, and Junnar 19 ; 
and of the castorn stations;-Bérdmati is 1, Iudépur 2, Sirur 4, 
Kedgaon $, Supa 9, Pétas 11, Sirsuphal 14, ‘lalegaon-Dhamdhere 
15, Uroli ‘ix, and Kasurdi 20;-)he-details are: 

_ Poona Rain Kerunns, 


Sourn-Wese | Nowri-Ease 
East Rain. Rain. Lain. 
Sa mon, _— —_— — TOraL. 
i May. JUNE TO | OCrORER TO 
i Sepremner, | NOVEMBER, 
[ec a ap De on eae SS) Ee meeeeemraee 
In, Ct In. Ct In. Ct. In. Ct 
Lona pai ou «| O 60 188 80 5 4 dt 4 
Khadk a a dl’ G 49 91 4 20 66 17 
fivid oe one 1 26 48008 3 9 5236 
Talegaon Dabhade 2 66 sl 25 3 27 37° «18 
Khadiaé cdata ... 1 64 22 87 4 23 28 (64 
| Pooui vi 2 vi) 19 20 4 20 25 28 
| Junines 1 35 21 60 2 07 2h ww 
Barina 2 15 1 obs 5 96 24° 75 
Tridétpeenr 1 60 17 21 f 77 24 48 
Khel 1 59 18 81 3 96 24 38 
Sejuri 2 5 WF 20 4 1 2300 26 
Siisvad 2 84 WG 41 RY 87 22 a4 
3 2 6 16 1 3 v7 22 
r 1 26 14 24 4 47 19 «OF 
Nirsuplicl 2 33 13° «70 3 61 19 «64 
Sapa 1 58 12 49 4 9 18 16 
> CUruli os nt 2 47 ll 68 3 3 17 3 
| Poles Diamdtiors t at 4 a : a i i. 
Kdocdprics + asa 2 E b 
| Kisur.tt 1 9 11 20 2 82 16 ol 
\ 
onpeneermapeee: 


In the city of Poona during the twonty-six years ending 1881 the 
yearly rainfall has varied from 20 to 67 and averaged 29 inchos, The 
details wre : 

310-3 
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Chapter I. Poona City YrAriy Rairatr, 1856-1881, 
iotion x cet oa Boece a Daas i prea ae 
Descrip : Year. | Inches. YrAk, Inches. Yar, Inches, Yuar, Tuches. 
Climate. 4 abate pees) | meme poeeree || banat 
Poona Rainfall, 1356 wt sea oe ff aszo does as7z7 go 
iso? | 28 fasoe 2 fasta 8s) ff asra Eo 8 
woe |, ff des | Is72 | ee ft as7o |B 
isso} 4st aseG yaa ff sya | 26 asso |} 
ys80 8 Is67 | OH era) 8p assy) a 
1861 |: 
1862 | 3B asoe BT || 1876 ‘ 
Information! compiled by Mr. Chambers shows that in Poona city, 
during the seventeen years ending 1872, the average monthly fall of 
‘ain varied from 0-29 in December to 6°89 in July, ‘lhe details are : 
Moar. 
duruary 6, ‘as | April - it duly wef BBY October... b-bd 
February... "06 || May 156 i August...) 809 |) November! 52 
March... “OL Jane “| oly | Scphumber,| 406 December.. “29 
: ul 
During the same period the: averiee number of rain days varied 
from 02 in February to 20'b in daly. Phe details are: 
Poona City Raw DAvsy 1856 - 18722. 
Monti. | Days. |p Monen, | Days. ||] | Mowru. | Days. | Mone. | Days. 
i fe |e [| | 
January wf Of April é pa?) \i dnly | 20°71 October ,.. 74 
February...[ 0°28 May il 35 AUENSt | 1438 November,, 17 
March =... 10 duno mle Tee | coo al W-4 | December...) 0D 
The greatest fall recorded im-any one sday in each month varied 
from 7°90 inches in Oetober to O66 inches in February. The 
details are : 
Poona Ciry Greatest Rain Days, 1856-1872. 
Monti. | Inches Monti, | Tnehes. | Moxru. Inches, Mont. | uches. 
January ...[ 4°68 April 210 || July vel 3°56 Octoher ...) 7-90 
February...) 66 || May 3-15 |! August ...1 280 |] November.| 1-0 
March "OO June 5°00 September.) 3-32 December,.} 1°08 
Temperature. 


The two daily observations taken at the Poona observatory at 
9-30 a.m. and 8-80 p.m. show for the nineteen years ending 1874 a 
mean temperature of 79'5°. The greatest excess of temperature was 
1-0° in 1869 and the greatest decrease was 1:0° in 1861. The details 
aro: 


1 These details of rainfall and temperature (18-28) are + 


aken from Cl a 
Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency, 131-167, a Dee 
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Buona Crry Maan Tumperatourse, 1856-1874, 


Above Above Above 
Year. | Mean, tleneral | YEar.] Mean, General } YEan, | Mean. General 
Mean. Mean. Mean. 
i 
1886... eu | +0°6 1863 ... 73:7 —0:8 1870 ... 79°2 -—0'3 
V57 ... Tw —Or4 1864 .., view O's 1871... Tao +04 
1RAS es se 1866 ... 798 +3 | 1872 802 +07 
TR5D . RES | +0°8 1866. 809 +05 1873 797 +02 
y8GO 1 Pian | +0-1 1867 T96 $01 1874... 733 —-U7 
S61... Vinny —10 | 1868 ku-g 8 
1862... Tau i —O'6 1860 , 0°65. 


At the Poona observatory, which is in tho hospital building to the 
south cf the Vianavdi barracks, besides rainfall, thermometer and 
barometer rendings have been recorded since 1851. The observa- 
tions are under the chargo of the senior medical officer. Tho 
record comprises two sets of observations mado every day at 
9.30 Aww. and at 3-80 po, and a complete sot of twenty-four hourly 
observations for one day in every month. The instruments and 
phenomena nocd at each observation includo the barometor, dry and 
wet bulb thermometers, the direction ofthe wind, the cloudiness, and 
the rainfall. Oncoa day the anaximunaad minimum thermometer 
readinysinthe shade, the maximum thermometer readings exposed to 
the sun'srays widay time,and the minimum thermometer readings laid 
upon grass ox posed to the sky at-aight are recorded. The observa. 
tions are registered on printed Forms which when filled are forward- 
ed by the huad of the medical department to the Superintendent of 
tho Colaba Ghservatory in Bombay whore the calculations arc checked 
and the resulis compiled. Oneea year the registers and compilation 
ave sent by the Superintendent to Government to be forwarded to Jer 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for hidia. The Poona observatory has 
latticed dovrz at the north and south ends to admit the air, The 
thermometers are fixed on horizontal blocks of wood projecting 
from the wall with their bulbs about 14 inches off the wall and 
about five tect from the ground, 

Tho adopter monthly and annnal mean temporatures of the three 
stations of Voona, Kirkee, and Purandhar, snd the ranges between 
the greatest and loast monthly means, are shown in tho following 


table; 
Pura TEMPERATURE, 


r 


: & ui o 
: 4 al) @le( 3] 314 
STATION. : 3 a5 7 , al 3] 2] B1S8) Range. 
E q o | > o ° a Blea 
2/3) 8 |B] & | $$] $] fl Bl Ss) 6] gla" 
$]) me} a} tp a] oy Bl] ay ay cl Bye 
Poona —....] gL] 73:0 | 80-6 | 846 | 88-7 173-9175 | 74-4 | 75-01 76-681 74-6] 71-7 | 6B] 13-2 
Kirkee wal TLOOE 750} SLO | St-5 | 82° }73'5 177-0] 75:0 | 75:0) S00 | 77-0] 71-0 | 77-0 M5 
Purandhar,.” C71 1 7k? | 7h | 77:0 | 728 | 70-3 | 67-3 | 65-9 | 67-2 | G96 | 67-7 | G42 | 60-7 12°6 


eet 


An examination of the temperature returns in the city of Poona 
for the nincieen years ending 1874 shows that during four months 
in tho year, Murch April May and Jone, the temperature was above, 
rie that during the cight rainy months the temperature was below 
the mean. 
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Adopting tho roturn corrected for the daily inequality, January 
was tho coldest month with an average of 54° below the mean, 
December came next with 5:0°, August third with 2-4°, November 
fourth with 2°2°, September and February fifth and sixth with 
1:8° each, July seventh with 18°, and October eighth with 02°. Of 
the four hot months Juno is the coolest with 21° in excess of the 
mean; March comes next with 37°, May next with 6°9°, and April is 
the hottest, being 7:4° above the mean. The details are; 

Poona Crry MontuLy TEMPERATURE, 1856-1874, 


0-80 A.M. 


{ 

Mostu. nd 30 pa. Corrected, Monti. and 3-30 eM. Corrected. 
JSamary a —b0 ht | July 25 1:3 
Febrnary ei 18 —18 August... —37 POE 
March ... ee +41 $b Septembor —26 —18 
April... ie +91 +73 October —O”R re 
May .. ae +51 +69 Noventher 34 29 
duno ov. as 416 +21 Desember ~f1 —5'1 


aa ta etc a act 

The corrections are found from the daily Inequalities at the several hours ineach month. They are 
the means of these inequalities for the hours OAM apd 10 A.M. and 3 pa. and 4 pat aud are applied 
subtractively. 

The following tablo shows for the city of Poona, for each month, 
for the monsoon quarter June to August, and for the whole year, 
the excesses of the mean temporaturo at the scvoral hours of the 
day above the mean temperature of the twenty-four hours; also the 
number of completo days’ observations which aro generally not moro 
than one in cach month of the year from which the moans are 
derived : 


Pooxa Teuperrvory, wv Locss Crem, ITounrs, 1856-1874. 


Shine [iy wz {ois | a | as fe | oa | 
January 10.421) 44-71 460} 49-0) 48-7 | esa] 470 
Potruary =U TP ALS | 440] 465 | F827 486 pee t33 
March ~O2, FES) $GL} 473) +89] 48% 495 (475 
April : ALL] $89) $62) 479) 487) 49-9! 480 | 465 
May a FLT A877] $671 4-73 14781 470) 4-73] +07 
ANNO te HS) HET) 430) 438) 4d 88) $28] eT 
duly ie AVA) $20) $27) 427) 42-7) $26) 4 Ob 417 
August one +06) 444) $22) 427) 4311490) to 4a 
September ... thd] F223) tH] Hed | 4401 43-6! 48-9] eo 
Qebober AOTL ARG | +42, 455) 400) +60) 45:5 | 444 
Novembor .., : GOL 428 | 46-0) 4691469) 46-7) 465 | 455 
MEU <r - te: fests 2] — 3st es: +26 ita +64 +71 +15 4741467 
June te August * 20) 16) —O8} 407) $12) 2-0) 42-8 | 481 [433] to) pod 416 

Your a —i'§ | he +ih wey rrr errs Taro 
: Com- 
Monti. 18 19 20 21 22 23 0 1 2 3 4 5 plete 
Ds _ Ls / : ar ee Days. 
danuary ../ #50] +3°9 | +28) 416 : <a eat a 8B) 6" —81! 20 
February... AUB] E25) 41S Fl rh} os 36 9} —o-4 ~7'8 20 
Mareh FHL Hes) p08 E : 3 'T) 89 an Z zl 
April $21) 404) -05 ‘3 23 An y) 0 —7Th 21 
Muy #15 | 4-07 1-10 ‘| 24 : 5" -—T 21 
dune +07 [-O7F | —12 24 Be oo 
duly 0-0 | —0°5 | —O-8 ; 1 Hie} oy 
Aupust +03) ~O1) 03 : a ry 21 
September.) 4-13 | +04 | -02 | —06 : 2: —28! be 
October...) #0) #20 | --h] 408 ro 48 00 
Novyeuber .[ 4°35) +53 (+20 | --O°8 On 5 bb 13 
December ‘} HAS) FAS) 429) 413) $09 | -0'2 [18 | 82 i" —7'9 20 
June to Aug} £07} 401 | —074 08 00 1 29 aed | 
Year. +24} 424 | 4101401) —oe etl 29! sel 47 — bb 
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The average daily range of temperature for the year is about 
double the range for the wet months from June to August. Tho 
range durin tho cold half-year is generally tue compared with the 
range of if bot and the wet half. ‘The daily range for Poona is for 
the year 12-1‘ and for the wet months June to August o 7. 

A comparison of the range of the mean temperatures of tho 
different months for the same series of years, shows that the varia- 
tion is least. 8°5° in July and August, September comes third with a 
rango of 10:6), June fourth with 12°, Octobor fifth with isl’, 
November xi th with 18°4°, May seventh with 18°7°, Decomber eighth 
with 193°, -lanaary ninth with 20°6°, April tenth with 20°7°, and 
February wad March eleventh and twelfth with 21:2° cach, Tho 
dotails are : 

Poona Crry Dairy RANGE, 1856-1874, 


Mean Mean Ammial 
Most. Maxi- | Mini- | Range, | Variation 
mum, | mun, of Luaige, 


Mean Mean 
Montu Most | Dini | Range. 
sable SYRUIEL 


Atonal | 
Variition | 
of Kana, 


| 
Januiry oof sts 62 20-6 EAL | Awan oe ee cL | vig 85 77 
February...) oi OS, 212 $400 jf Septeniber.,..) 80°7 Fok 106 —56 
Marveh oo.) ots O07 212 +50 )) Orlober 9 A, BAS GOS it —11 
April fo ee TH 20°7 $4G 4) November’,.., 82-0 645 is $22 
May pep EEN TG 18°7 #26 j} December ...j 8b) O18 193 $31 
dune rr tee 7 120 a — aa en ———— 
July wef ers 713 BS eal Your...) 852 Ch) 162 ate 


NEI re Oe EE LT 


Duriny the same period the) highest recorded monthly mean 
temperature varicd from 86:7 in September to 1046 in. May, and 
tho lowest from 47°3 in Deeember ta 664in June. ‘The details are: 


Pooxva Cove Wiguest Axp Dowrst Moxtuny Tempuraturne, 1856-1874. 


: Maxi- | Mini- | e Maxi- | Mitti- 
| Meo mum. | num, | SaEeey } MontuL, ium, | mum, | Renee. 
as eel Cee eee oe fee poets 
duu ry S8°7 40-4 89-3 July .. en { O24 B08 26-6 
Weln tary VES his) ABS August wef B76 bre 234 
Mare tua6 bio H September...) 86-7 6201 S4hG 
Api! mee CL) 60-0 4} October : 5 A74 34 4F 
May pee 08 3) 6:0 333 November...) 9270 48-2 4en 
dune | 995 Gib-d Bb December ..) 876 AT 40°3 
I 


For the tive years ending 1881, tho mean monthly thermometer 
readings al Pocna show a moan maximum of 92 in May and Juno 
1880 and sean miniman of 61 in December 1878, January 1879, 
and Deecusber 1880 ; at Barimati a mean maximum of 100 in April 
1881 and » men minimum of 60 in November and December 1879 
and in December 1881 ; at ‘alogaon-DAébhide amean maximum of 
99 in April 1879 and a mean minimum of 59 in Decomber 1878 ; at 
Sdsvad a mean maximum of 94 in March 1880 and in April 1879, 
1880, and 18£1, and a mean minimum of 50 in November 1879 ; 
at Inddpur « inean maximum of 110 in May 1877 and a mean mini- 
mui of 61 in January 1880 and in November 1879 ; at Jejuri a mean 
maxima of 99 in May 1877 and April 1880 and a mean minimum 
of 62 in November and December 1879 and in January 1880; and 
at Talegaon-Dhamdhero a moan maximum of 98 in May 1879 and a 
wiewn wiiuimin of 62 in December 1881. The details are : 
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Janiiary. February. “Mar ch. | April. May. June, 
STATION, 
Mox. | Min.| Max, | Min. | Mas, | Min. | Max.) Min. | Max. | Min, } Max,} Min. 
Poona. 
Wrz. ew | 6 | A) 78 | bs | 80 |e |] go | ye | OL | 78 | Be | 7 
1878... "lo o77 | 68 | ss | 68 | do | 75 ( ao | 7 | al ft Ww | ob | We 
187) a. ae 69 61 20 | 63 83 | 67 | 90 77 90 74 81 73 
1880 69 59 69 ive v0 2 St 73 02 74 2 74 
1881 ... 66 58 68 fet 72 62 88 66 88 63 nad ive 
Baramati. 
1877... av St 61 88 62 03 72 OG 78 97 80 92 70 
‘1878 : ie a a re i is a Aes oe es a 
1RTY 82 64 SH 68 95 U4 96 gz 98 #O 88 78 
1880 ... 80 o2 A Gt Bit 74 98 By Oe 4 8) 78 
IS81 SL 61 85 O+ ot ve’ 100 80 oo 82 Ot 17 
Tee: Breda ju 
1877. 75 61 BA 6h aa oa. 92 80 98 78 90 73 
178... ase v.83 55 ie} 6b oS 73 OB 80 04 7H 97 73 
1870... a vel 83 it) 84 «5 97 65 99 7s 98 76 97 74 
1880... ie val 7 61 So th 0G Ww dG ib 6 75 90 74 
E881 te is 84 6L 90 Ga as 63 98 72 08 79 Og vit) 
crannd 
1877 so 7 70 | 82 Jabs a2.) 63] ss | 72 | 90 | Bo | 86 | 76 
1A78 .. ae al 82 5G oy GL Oy vit) 92 Tt 0 74. 86 70 
JD ec eal 8. Ag HO 62 sal ae tet 04 T2 92 76 82 70 
1880 83 f2 SE 66 4 W 4 "4 og Ver gu 78 
1ssl .. 7 58 bs i) $3 ub Ot Tt 98 TU 87 72 
Tndiipuy. 
1877... oa wl 08 G4 98 GA fot 7 104 74 110 78 Wt vil) 
belie oo we{ 04 64 Lon Gs o| Les mee | 107 78 | 106 80 | L106 8 
{sty oN we, BT G7 st 10) \ ee i] 7 81 9 «0 80 7 
18a oe ae : 7 Gl Bo Gt |) Wb 76 UF Bs v7 $I 4 7G 
ASL o, sti viv 4 Bo 67 OL 7 Ba) si oS 333 93 16 
Tejrrt. 
1877 ... pat wel SE ‘ S7 66 91 76 Oh 80 09 80 94 78 
TSTB shir ey = eel Oh 1 OB eect egies ag) 98 | BY o7 | 80 | O44 | 16 
1B79 we we Hae) Fe Al ah) as v7 | 50 13 | 7 | 84 | 7 
1880 .., ts | 88 Oz si 69, sidch yi or) 80 95 73 1 18 
1851. aes seat tal) 67 $9 Gz ob re) 7 70 09 81 oo q2 
Talegnon-Dham- | 
dhere, | 
1877... aa al 78 ig $8 62 90 68 91 73 4 80 90 19 
4878 .., wae wwf 80 57 86 G5 | O7 63 o7 75 07 82 96 82 
1870 ... aoe wa} Bo OG RZ 2 42 G6 o7 ve OR 77 ST 76 
1880... ae ey ears AG oes HG O58 72 O38 83 93 &0 91 75 
Tash... a 81 iid | 87 oy | so GO g2 78 O65 81 87 73 
ee Se a ee el ee 
ee 
July. | “Aneust. | September November, | December, 
Station, a 
Max, |Min, | Max. } Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. | Max. | Min. | Max, | Min, 
Poona. 
IST? ... on ref 82 TA 81 72 Rt 72 3 82 69 76 69 
TR7B os te ve] 88 TL St 71 a8 71 8G St 68 vi) 61 
1879... an ohh AE val wits G3 7 7 80 16 +4 68 66 
1980 .., one vel 97 63 76 62 TS 63 wi a7 Od ov 61 
Birdneati. 
1eiT wae Si8 wef 88 80 86 79 87 80 8y 74 86 70 86 58 
1s7) .., Pr 86 80 4 vey 36 73 88 72 &8 0 738 60 
Tss0 1. wae ST T s4 80 st 78 8D 76 86 68 &k 63 
1881... aie so 73 $3 73 86 7 83 72 82 61 82 Go 
a Press 
1877. 80 vi 80 7 83 a4 84 68 84 67 89 fixt) 
1878 . ea BG 73 82 ves a2 vis aS 70 8&8 68 St 69 
1879... os 79 it 7 72 73 72 81 72 84 40 78 G0 
1880 ... ed 82 a2 sl 72 Sa 74 86 79 Bt 64 82 G3 
1881 ... 80 73 73 7 32 70 83 70 82 62 82 4 
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Poon Lusvarce THERMOMETER READINGS, 1877 -1881—continued, Chapter I. 
| duly Augnst, | September. | October. November, | December, Description. 
Savion, ae: erin pacar ris rember aS | Re cee ciae [ean (ae (oa Nye 
Mus.| Min,|Max.| Min. | Max. | Min. | Max, | Min. | Max. | Min. | Max, | Min, Climate. 
See sera is il pes a eas ee : Temperature, 


Scisvud. 
ae ea eS | 7A 86 78 79 7A 43 67 82 62 84 60 
ay we call 70 76 770 Ts 70 RZ i) 76 64 74 iL 
is 74 74 8 78 63 &2 62 BE 50 72 62 
0 72 vit) vet 13 70 a i) 77 G2 7a bh 
73 72 76 70 80 70 82 6s 380 56 ves 65 

Tihiper. 
ay te vi 7g 99 7s 93 76 80 78 96 72 96 70 
878 ... oe 4 Ts Bt vii &T 16 85 70 83 3) 72 63 
a7)... Ae 3 78 83 7 8a 76 RG 71 bu 61 vit) G7 
LQ... } Bt aS 85 7 8b Th Rb 75 Be TL 77 66 
tssl ... se TA SO 73 86 75 S4 73 33 Ot 78 64 

dejuré, 
1877 .., ais ; SO vit} St Th 8h 74 82 72 R4 72 83 66 
west | ows | m2 | stp Ta | BE | 7 | ke | 75 | BR | 7H} BA | Os 
1ST)... be Tt st 74 $4 TS 85 73 St a2 7) (8 
Lease ., | wo 74 SL vind sD 74 BG 70 8! 70 Ty 68 
Iss] .., , 74 79 13 7 73 BU vA 8u 67 78 67 

Talegaon-Dinrn- | 
dhere, 

Ws77 .,. . M4 79 Qi) yu; RE vt $2 7h aL 68 81 o1 
178 Rs 5 xO 73 St 73 a 13 R4 7A 82 G2 7 ia} 
1879... , i »! [7 i) 74 SU jd ae] 68 81 bb 75 5fi 
Isso .., ak 7 qo $2 TO Bu vO) . 78 sh G4 88 (2 


Issl ., wt ; om a or ue ri ag | tu Go aed 638 8b 62 
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Thermometer tesadines ab Yaravda Jail ucar Poona show that in Yaravda, 
1881 the yearly teen temperature was 72°7, May was the hottest 
month with ar overage tenperature of 80°2 ; April was second with 
M853 duno we. third with 7733 March, February, and October 
cano close tovertier with a fraction over 74°; thon came Septomber, 
August, and duly, all with a fraction over 72° or very near the 
annual mean, Below the annusl-mean were Novembor with 681, 
January with os-G, and December with 66°2, The highest point 
rogistered was Lolo in April and the lowest 53:4 in Decomber, 
The daily ranve yaciod from 344 in March to 11 in July. Tho 
details are : 

Yaravod THERMOMETER READINGS, 1881. 


y oes mie | An. | 
dan jPeb.s Marl Apl | May.(June|July! Ang Sep, Oct.|Noy|Dec,) nial 
Mears 


Extreme Maviovinn ...(88°5:00°7/96°4) 101/35) 1013] 90-5 [80-9 813/984-1789 °6)84°6.85°7) 80-3 
Matron Minimo. (25 TG72)G27) GOL) T18) Tleb (69-9169°B)G8-GiGH°7 HSV 53-4! G4 
Moan Qaily Maxime. ...j88°0188°1/93-3) 963) 96-6) 86-5 176-°0)/76-9/78°7)/85 6)81-O) S41) 85-7 
Mean Daily Minima .. 40°8)51°5155°3) 60-2) 68-9) 68-2 /67°3'68°8)60°4/63°2/54 448-3) 59-7 


Mean Daily Ruuiee —.. Js0-4]83°4]/34-4] 32°3) 30-0) 18-2 /10°9)11°5/ 15°5/23°8/26°5 323 24°0 


Average Muais i’ HOOP A BTS 786] 80-2) 77°83 (72°3/72'5/72-6/74-4 68°1/66°2 727 


The mean barometric pressure for cach yoar of complete observa- Barometric 
tions is shown for the city of Poona in the following table, the moans Pressures 


being derived frora two daily observations mado at 9-30 a.m. and 
3-30 PM: 
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Poona Crrv Banomurnre PRESSURE, 1856 - 1874, 

Yran. Mean. aceas: | ‘Yar, mean. excess, Yran, Mean. | Execss. 
1856 _,..] 277892 | 4-036 || 1863 ...| 97-856 000 1 1870 ...; 27-887 | ~-o19 
1sh7 | 27873 | 4-017 |] 1864 ...] 27°82] 4026 |] Is71 | 27-655 | ~-007 
1868, * 1865 ...| 27-874 | +:018 |} 1972...) O7-BBE | ~ 022 
1459 or: 818 - “008 1866 27867 | + -OOL | IST.) 27-844 | ~ OL 
1860...) 27°85 000 [| 1867. 27-846 | —-OL0 | 1874 Lt a7-san | ~-016 
1s6l_—...| 27-847 | —-009 |} Ises i 2752 | "004 

1eu2,..) 87845 | —"011 | 1369 Paste a oi tace ic (as aces ss (eee IT s12] = wi 


The observations during the same series of years (1856-1874) 
show that im the six months between October and April the 
barometric pressuro is over the mean and in the six months between 
ay and October the pressure is bolow the mean. The month of 

ast pressure iy June with 0145 below the mean, July is noxt with 
0° 142, August third with 0:096, May fourth with 0-06: 3, September 
fifth with 0- 043, aud April sixth with 0-013, Of the six months of 
excessive pressure October is lowést with 0029, March next with 
0:043, February third with -0:085, November. fourth with 0-102, 
January fifth with 0°118) ad December highost with 0-128. The 
details are; 

Poona Ciry MontnLy 2b AROMET RTC TARIATIONS, ise G~ 1874. 


Hon 
ee 0-30 A i Correet 


Monrn. iad ‘bleoreo Mowst, |. fant 3.30 pi aay Monn, [and 3-80 
eM, | oat, { Pat 
January ef #20 | 4°18 |} May 9.) = "065 | ~063 || Septembor,..| —-o44 | —-o43 
February 4.) +086 | +7085 |] Jame ef 11d) ~ 145 |} October...) 4-020 | +029 
March .. 0 ...{ #7030 | 7008 |] July se fe db) ~ "142 |} November...] +0104 | 4-109 
April... wf - O16 | "01s Pes. | "092 | ~*096 {| December...) 4+:120 | -+°128 


In the following table is shown for Poona, for each month and for 
the whole year, the exccsses of the mean barometric pressures at the 
several hours of the day above the mean barometric pressure for tho 
twenty-four hours: 

Poona BAROMETRIC Prusscrz mw LooaL Civin Hours, 1856 «18° 


Montu, 6 7 8 0 | 10 iW 12 13 
January 4. ee} #7008 | 4027 | +049 | 4-063 | + -pes +°039 | +°007 } ——-025 
February .. sed $7000 | + O23 | +048 | +066 | 4-007 +040 | O11 | —-017 
March ate wef $°OLL | 4#°085 | +°050 | +064 | 4-002 +084 | +008 [ 024 
April oe oof #018 | +087 | +054 | +066 | 4-000 +°032 | +004 | —-024 
May vue ef HOLE | 080 | 045 | 4°065 | 4053 | 4 -o2g | 4-002 | —-o92 
Juno en +} 004 | F012 | +024 | 4-086 | +:035 | 4-016 “000 | ~— ‘O14 
daly a ve 7 O06 | F006 | 47021 | +°087 7) 4-026 | 4-921] +005 | —-o42 
August af UR | F013 | 4026 | +043 | 4-044 +024 | +°008 | — -c08 
September ve] F005 | 402 | 4-055 | +060 | 4-046 $029 | UOT f ---016 
October 4.) +7008 | +026 | 4-013 | 4-058 | +058 | 4-037 | 4-004 | —-o29 
November, sf +008 | 4027 | 4-047 | 4-065 | 4-063 | 4-030 +006 | —-021 
Decenrber .,, ep HOO | +024 | 4-015 | 4-082 | 4-063 | 4-036 | 4-007 | —-020 
Year ve ef BOOT | O24 | 4-04 | 4 “056 “$055 
June to August ...) —001 } 4-019 | $025 4-030 | + 098 ery "£008 | on 
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Poona Baxossrnic Pressurs ww Locan Civi, Hours, 1856 -1874—-continued. 
Mont. 14 wb 16 Wy 18 1a 20 al 
January... vi «| "051 | —-071 | —:070 | —-049 | ~027 | —-008 | +:016 | +°086 
February : =| — O48 | —'070 | —072 | —-065 | —-034 | —-O11 | 4-013 | 4-086 
March |... es eal "053 | 075 | —-081 | —-059 ] —-035 } —-009 | +-O16 | +°037 
April oo, ae - | "050 | ~-073 | —‘076 | —-052 | —-031 | —-007 | +°'016 | +°084 
May _ ; + | G43 | —-O60 | —-067 | —-O465 | —-027 | —U07T | 4+:017 | +:085 
June... E ve] —u80 | 043 | —043 | —099 ) —-013 | +-004] 4-020] +038 
July - : ver} 026 | -~ 046 | — 039 | —026 | —O08 | +°005 | 4-018 | +°08l 
Anguat .,, A s-| +7026 | —--040 | — 041 | —-028 | —-011 | +004] +°010 | +°033 
September . sf 0387 | -- "O56 | — 056 | -—-088 | —-020 | —-001 | +°018 | +:°096 
Octover... | 045 | "068 | -~-064 | —--045 | —-024 | — 004] +017 | +038 
November F seep Odd | OBR —OKB | —°047 } — 028 | —-006 | +°016 | -+°038 
December i | =~ 7043 | —~085 | —-068 ) ~-"049 | -. 028 | —-008 | +008 ‘ 
Yeay ets 2 rap —'04L | —060 | —.-061 —'043 | ---023 | —-003 } + ‘016 
June to August wf 027 | -~-041 | —O4L | —o28 | 01d | $004] $010 | eee 


A te OP ES eR AS 


Monra. P10 23 0 1 2 3 4 5 plete 
Days, 
January sf C42) $0296 | + Old | ~ 006 | —-O21 | —-O88 | ~-0387 | —-OIL 20 
February 4042 | +028 | +4010 “000 | —-019 | --"088 ] —--08L | —'013 20 
March... t 045 | 4033 | +010 1 4-001 | ~ 016 | ~ 080 | —020 | "005 2L 
April ... 442 | 029 | 2 | 00 018 | —-084 | 080 | O11 21 
May ... 404) | O28 | +7002 | 002-016 | —"030 | —-026 | —-006 21 
June .., +035 | 4025) +011 000. =—-"018-) -~-026 | —'026 | —-008 22 
July .. 4081 | +019 | 4008 | 008 =O |. ~-087 | ~-025 | —"019 21 
August 4084 | 4-020 [0 4005°) 008 5 —:022 | —035 | —-086 |) —-022 21 
September + 38 | 4-024 | $012.) —:002 ° —1016| —-029 | —-0x7 | —-018 20 
October FUT | 47028 | + OLD | 008 F018 | —-030 | —-020 | — "OIL 20 
Noventber =. + (40 | 023 | 4-008 | —-008 | —-022 | —-o45 | —030 ] —-014 18 
December 5 +43} 4-028 | 4013 | —-002 | —-016 - G27 | —"026 | --’018 20 
Year LH AD | 4-028 | 4-072 | ---002 | 017 "O11 
June to Ane | +083 | 4-021 | +008 | yoo |! —017 014 


yee SG cma yc eel SE | 

Tho following table shows foreach inonth of the year the greatest 
and least values of barometric pressure observed at 9-80 a.m. or 
3-30 em: 


Poon, Ory Montuiy Range or Banouarric Pressuru, 1856 - 1874. 


Mosti, Max. Min, | Range. Montu. Max. | Min. | Range. 
January va] 28°268 ) 27°769 “404 July oo. ve] 27-015 | 27-401 “424 
February vf 28220 | 27-756 473 August... wo { 27°957 | 27578 “379 
Mareh , «| 28-006 | 27°605 “401 September — .,.| 28°089 | 27-617 “492 
Ayivil oof 28°62 | 27630 "4h2 October | 28086 | 27-614 472 
May F + -{ 28°005 | 27-492 "513 November...) 28°161 | 27-729 "432 


dune. «| 27063 | 27°52 “601 December --| 28°180 } 27-749 "431 
tr 


The valtes of the pressure of vapour have been calculated by 
Glaishor’s Ll yyrometrical Tables from the observed temperatures of 
tho dry and wet bulb thermometers. ‘Tho annual variations give 
high values of the vapour pressure in the hot and wet months, that 
id from May tio September, and low values in the cold months. The 
month of maximum vapour pressure is June, The mean daily 
variation for the year shows a minimum towards the end of the 
night hours and a maximum near the beginning of the night hours 
with « fairly regular progross during the intervals. The variation 
during the wet months has high values during the day and lw 
values during the night. The daily rango of the wet months is very 
small compared with the daily range of the cold months. 
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The following table shows for the nineteen years ending 1874 the 


mean pressure of vapour from observations taken at 9-30 4.m. and at 
3-30 P.M: 


Poona Ciry Pressure’ or Vapour, 1856-1874. 
’ fe 


Yuar. Mean, | Excess. Yuar. Mean. |Exceas. || YRan, Mean. | Excess. 
Tn. In. ; Tu. Tn. Tn. In. 

1866 .| 974 | — 007 |] 1863...) 550 | —-OR1 |) 1870...) 581 +010 
1857... | 662 —"029 | 1864 | dD —'032 || 1871 ...| 615 +034 
1868 fo .  a865 abe | 4-021 | 18720} bee | +010 
Tt: a I +031 |] 1866) BOL +010 || 1873 | 588 +007 
1860) 0.) B70) OT 1867.) G80 | 4-019) 1874 ,..| 591 | +0019 
I8GL 4} HO | O81 || TRUS.) b8t | $003 
Ww) | U2 | sop |} dsb.) 87 “036 


yr 


The cloudiness of the sky is estimated in tenths of the celestial 
hemisphero, the unit being one-tenth of tho whole sky, The 
following table shows the average clondiness of the sky in each 
month of the year, from observations taken at 9-30 a.m. and 3-30 P.M, 
during tho nineteen years ending 1874: 


Monvit. ‘Tonths, | 

Heit Cee oe i (oe a 
January ... A oct Oclober, ... es wef 4°68 
February in 138 November ca wef 28 
mural | (i2 December 21 
Apri .-| eel —_——- 
May ars el May to October.,, wd 68 
June | Tt || November to April...) 23 
July ae vi) BS _—- 
Avpust ... fh Pie cae Year i. ate vel 48 
September | 74 | 

4 


Clondiness is great during the wet months and small during the 
cold months. There 1s a slight excess in January above the 
cloudiness of the preceding and following months. 


Dews appear in tho latter part of October and last till the end of 
February. Fogs are rare in the open east. ‘They have been seen 
in the early mornings in October, Noyember, December, January, 
and Vobruary, but disappear by half-past nine. In the western hills 
mists arecommon from May to, September. In May the cool night 
air condenses the watery vapour. Sometimes mists rise from the 
Konkan and fly cast with great swiftness, At other times when the 
air is still the mist stretches over the Koukan like a sea of milk, the 
tops of the hills standing out like islands. After the monsoon sets 
in early in June, oxcept during occasional breaks, the western hills 
are shrouded in drenching mists aud rain clouds. 


Colonel Sykes has recorded the following observations on the 
vaponr in the Decean air, The yearly mean dew point was higher 
at 9-80 a.m. than at sunrise or at 4pm. From June to December 
1826, both inclusive, the mean dew point was 66° 75’, and the mean 
temperature 77° 28’, a cnbic foot of air containing 7°455 grains of 
water. ‘lhe lowest dew point was 44° at sunrise on the 4th of 
December, a cubic foot of air containing 8:673 grains of water at a 
temperature of 56°, The moistest mouth was July, when the mean 
weight of water in a cubic foot of air was 8775 grains, his was 
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excecdod on the 13th of June 1827 when at 4. p.m. the highest due 
point was 76', the temperaturo of the air 72°, and a cubic foot of 
air contained 10-049 grains of water. On the 4th of January 1827 
the air was remarkably dry, the dew point at sunrise being obtained 
three degrees helow the congelation of water that is at 29°, the 
temperature ct the air was 62°, and a cubic foot of air contained 
2146 grains of water. It might be supposed that the hottest 
months in the year, March April and May, would also bo the dricst. 
This is not the case. Observations taken on consecutive days in 
March 182s establish the following comparisons between Bombay 
Khanclila, and Poona. At 4 Pt. in Bombay on the 10th of March 
a cubic foot. of air held 11-205 grains of wator, while at Poona at the 
same hour on the 14th of March a cubic foot of air contained only 
2273 grains of water; on the LIthat Khandéla, 1744 fect above the 
sea, at )-30 am. the dew point was 40° equivalent to 3-004 grains of 
water in a cubic foot of air. ‘The occasional extreme dryness of the 
air in December, January, February, and part of March causes much 
inconvenience, Furniture cracks;deors shrink so that locks will not 
catch, tables and book-coycrs ‘warp-and curl, the contents of tho 
inkstand disappear, and quill-pens ave useless unless kopt constantly 
moist, 


The chief lcature in regard to the direction of the Poona winds is 
the commmonness of easterly aud westerly winds and the rareness of 
winds from the north and south. The period of strongest wind is 
during April and in May till the easterly thunderstorms begin, 
The easterly winds are oxtrouiely dry and dangerous to sleep in. 
Hot winds are rare as far west as Poona; in the centre of the 
district they blow chiefly from the north-west and west in the 
mouths of March and April, and in the cast of the district from the 
north-vast and east, 


The observations of direction of wind taken at Poona at 9-30 A.M. 
and 3-30 p.m. have been grouped together in months. Hach group 
includes for each month the observations of the nineteen years 
ending 1874. The following are the results : 

Poona Crry Montuny Tania or Winns, 1856-1874, 


Diriorion, © yee 
SAM, | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May. | June.| July. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
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44 
149 
71 
94 
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Poona Crry Monruyy Tarte or Winns, 1856 - 1874—continued. 
3-30 PM. 

Direction. 

Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May. |June. | July. | Aug. 
: ere 58 66] 107} 140! 116 26 1 10 
N.NLE. wu} i} iy] 0 3 4 1 1 
N.E. st; 39) 501 36] 16 3 1 4 
E.N.E. 18} 2) 5{ 1 2 3 : ‘ 
Bos 83] 38) a] wb 9 Ue ee iS 
E.S.E. 27| 16 5 3 1 { a 
8B. 93) 41 vs | 25 4 10 4 
8.9.E. 30| 16 7 Boe 2 “ ; 
ee 40] 2] Wl] 8 gs} iW} 10 
8.8.W, 4 5 4 8 2 eer es 
8.W. 52) 26} a8] 24} srt 156} 123] 100 
W.8.W. 21 16| 20/ 17! 19) 5O] O83] 44 
W. ... 32 60 84 53 96] 116] 204] 193 
W.N.W. 5| 12] 32] 26) 46] 35] 26] 48 
N.W. 26/ 72] 82} 92} Iso] 46} 66] 55 
N.N.W. 8 a1 23 39 44 nt) 1 8 
Sums 527} 481] 627 | 510! 527 | 40 | 522| 527 


510 


Oct. | Nov 
75 19 
9 16 
8h 61 
25 bt 
72) 471 
7 34 
61 | 100 
18 18 
17 19 
7 8 
26 8 
a]... 
34 4 
15 1 
49)... 
28 2 
527 | 510 


Dec. 


The coefficients and angles) of formula representing the daily 
variation in the duration of different winds are: 
Poona City Doration oF Winns, 1856-1874. 


November to January.]) february to April, June to September. 
una. |~"* ae i ae lle) 
HS cl | al | c2j} a2 el! al |} o8 a2 jel! al | 2 
ose pelle: (es JB he A | (eee 
o ' o , ° ‘ ° v q o ‘ 
6 | ‘08/102 20] -70 184 64]\ +77 |308 17) 47-1302. O}] L-64}260 32) 1°23 
7 .{ °98} 90 66} °67 |178 17/)*78 |810 50! 48 |807 7)/1°G5}259 31)1:26 
8 1°03/101 12) ‘72/188 48)! -77 |SL1 20} 40 i200 44/|1°68/260 20) 1-25 
9 1°08) 97 59] -72|t84 46)| +66 |328 26)- (277 16))1°67)261 23) 1°25 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
PRODUCTION: 


Excrrr irou,? whieh oceurs in various places as hematite, 
associated with laterite or iron-clay, the district produces no 
metallic ores, Grains of magnetic iron derived from the traps are 
frequently found in the beds of streams. 

The trap rock almost everywhere yields good building stone and 
road-meial, Specially good quarries are worked at Bhdmburda, 
about a mile to the north-west of Poona; on the north-side of Yaravda 
hill, about three miles north-east-of Poona; at Lonikand on the 
Ahmadnayrar road, about fifteen miles beyond Yaravda; at Hadapsar 
five miles cast of Poona; at Lonikélbhar,. Uruli, Yevat, and Patas, 
between ten and thirty miles east of Poona on the Sholdpur 
branch of the Peningula railway; ab Katraj, Kamthuri, Képurhol, 
and Kikvi, within twelve milos south of Poona on the new Satara 
road ; near Purandhar hill; and at SAsvad, nineteen miles south of 
Poona. ‘here are also good stone-quarries along the Bombay mail 
road, near the villages of Pimpri, Shelirvddi, Kala, Londvla, and 
Khandiala and in the neighbourhood of Poona, The best quarry in 
the district is on the southern outskirts of the city of Poona, The 
stone of this quarry has been used in building Government House 
at Ganesh-khind and other large modern buildings in Poona. 
Where thera are no good ‘quarries trap boulders are used. The 
people of (he district prefer trap boulders to any quarried stone 
and the wisdom of their choice is admitted by Huropean builders 
as is shown by the boulderless hill-sides near the great dam of 
Khadakvasia or Fife Lake. 


A variety of compact dark blue basalt, which is common in 
many placcs all through the trap districts, is susceptible of high 

olish and is worked into idols, pedostals for wooden pillars, and 
inscription-slabs.$ It is obtained from quarries worked at Muham- 
madvadi five miles south-east of Poona and at Uruli eighteen miles 
east of Poona on the Sholapur branch of the Peninsula railway. 
Quartz occurs throughout the trap in various forms either 
crystalline or amorphous. The most common form assumed by the 
crystalline quartz is the trihedral. Crystalline quartz of various 
colours is recorded from the hill-fort of Harishchandragad and 


1 This chapter owes much to additions and revision by Mr. J. G. Moore, C, 8., 
Collector of Poona, 

?The min-val section is contributed by Major A. RK. Seton, R.E., Executive 
Engineer. 3 Dr. T. Cooke, Principal, Science College, Poona. 
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amethystine quartz is occasionally fonnd in the interior of nodules. 
Amorphous quartz occurs in t.19 form of agate, jasper, and heliotrope. 
Agatos are generally found n large and small nodules and some 
finely banded agates aro sont to Cambay to be coloured by firing. 
The jasper and hceliotrope kloodstone occurs chicfly in flat plates 
which appear to have been !ormed in the cracks of crevices in the 
trap. Spocimens of heliotroje and coloured quartz are common in 
the bed of the Mula-Mutha! Stilbite, though less common than 
qartz, is by no means rare. Cne magnificent varicty consists of large 
orange or salmon coloured crystals two or three inches long. Three 
miles south-wost of Chés at Lirahmanvadi great masscs of radiating 
foliate stilbite occur imbedded in hard amygdaloid. ‘The apophylite, 


which is commonly associatec. with stilbite, is tho finest of all Deccan 


trap minerals. It genorally occurs in four-sided prisms with terminal 
planes. Tho colour is white and more rarely pink or green. Some 
of the crystals are porfeetly | ransparent, 

Road-metal is generally p-epared from quarried stone. At the 
road-side it costs about 7s. (ts,34) the hundred cubic foot. Partially 
decomposed trap is kuown through the district as murwm. 

Common salt is found ir the bed of & rivulet at Kund Mavyli 
near the falls on the Kukdiriyer, between Sirur and Kavtha. A 
little common salt with a t'ace of carbonate of soda encrusts the 
rocky bed fora fow foet nar the water linc. Carbonate of soda 
occurs in a fow places occasi mally forming an efflorescence on the 
surface. Washermen uso jarth impregnated with this salt for 
washing clothes. Soda is/also found mixed with earth near Sirur 
where it is dug out and sold for washing. 


Colonel Sykes’ attention was directed to the presence of carbonate 
of soda at Sirur by observing washermen digving for earth in the 
banks of tho rivulet, Iindine that they used it to wash their 
clothes, he obtained a quantity, lixiviated tho earth, boiled down the 
lixivium, and when it cooled obtained a large crop of crystals which 
the usual tests showed to be carbonate of soda, At Lonikalbhaér 
twelve miles east of Poona and two miles south of the Mula-Mutha 
river, within an area of 200 yards, a constant moisture and partial 
absence of vegetation is observed. An efflorescent matter appears 
on the surfaco every morning which is carefully swept up and sold 
to washermen.? 


Good sand for mortar is found in the beds of almost all rivers 
and. streams, 


Limestone yiclding useful lime occurs in several places. There 
are good quarries near the villages of Phursangi and Vadki at the 
foot of the Diva pass, about ten miles south-east of Poona; also near 
Uruli, Yevat, Kedgaon, and Dhond in the Bhimthadi sub-division. 
The lime produced from the stone of these quarries is of excellent 


1 Madras Journal of Science and Literature, VI. 363. The Gdr-Pir or Quartz-Saint 
whose tomb is abont 200 yards to the south-east of the Collector’s office in Poona, 
takes its name from the large crystals which are heaped over the grave. 

? Geological Papers on Western India, 107. 
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quality. Exeopt at the above places the lime in general use is made 
of the lime-vravel or kankar which occurs on and below the surface 
over almost the whole district. The nodules when carefully burnt 
make excellent cement. 

Near many ot the district: streams earth is found suitable for 
making bricks and tiles. Burnt country bricks cost about 7s, 
(Rs. 34) the shousand, and Nnglish pattern bricks of a larger size 
12s. (Ks. 6). Tiles cost from 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5) the thousand, and 
the flat tiles in general use 7s. (Rs. 34). 

The aron ander forests in Poona is smaller than in most parts of 
the Presidency. Arrangements are still m progress for adding to the 
forest lund which at present (October 1883) is estimated at about 
660 square miles or 12:14 per cont of the district. Of the area 
classed as forest land only a small fraction at present yields timber, 

For many years after the beginning of British rule, the 
comparatively small population and the limited arca under tillage 
made any special measures for preserving forests unnecessary. 
In tho rainy west, as late as 18365, the two prossing evils were 
malarious fevers and the ravagos/of wild-heasts.' How to clear for 
tillage the large area under trees and brushwood was one of the most 
pressing adimivistrative questions of the time. It was mainly with 
this object thali when (1836-37) the revenue survey was introduced 
into the west of the district, almost all hill-sides were divided into 
plots and offeved at little more than nominal rents. About twenty 
years later, whon population had greatly increased and after the 
railway was vpened through the Bor pass the great demand for 
wood and the ease with which it could be scout to market were 
rapidly stripping the country of troos, Vo check this evil certain 
lands were set apart by Government as forest reserves. In 1849 
a beginning of domarcation wasimade by Dr. Gibson, the father of 
Bombay forestry. He chose plots of troe-covered land which the 
people still call Daktart én or the Doctor’s Forest. In 1854 at the 
survey sottlerment of the western sub-divisions some lands were set 
apart for furest conservancy or rén rukshun. 

In 1867 further measures were taken to add to the area of Govern- 
mont forests. In each sub-division the assistant collector examined 
all wasto and nnarable lands and marked off such plots as seemed 
likely to prove useful reserves, The work of demarcation was 
steadily carried on, and by 1876 the whole of the district had been 
examined and tracts set aside as forest reserves. 

Tho failure of rain in 1876 and 1877 drew special attention to the 
want of trees in Poona and other parts of the Deccan. At the same 
time the throwing up of arable land in Bhimthadi and Indapur, which 
accompuniod and followed the famine, gave a special opportunity for 
adding to ithe forcst areca, ‘To lucrease the area as much as possible 
it was determined to notify waste Jands as forest under Chaptor X. 


1 Jn £855 General Davison shot beara and panthers within a few miles of Poona, 
In 1840 the boldness of the wild beasts made the road from Poona to Junnar dangerous 
to travel by night. The Peshwa hunted panthers on the hills thirty miles east of 
Poona. Myr, WV. H. A, Wallinger, Deputy Conservator of Forests, Poona, 
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of the Forest Act (X. of 1878). With this object lists of all available 
lands were prepared and gazetted as forest land, a measure which 
raised the area of forest land from about 242,000 to abont 400,000 
acres, 'As these additions of waste lands to forest area were made 
without selection, both in the interests of the people and of the 
forest department, a thorough redistribution has since become 
necessary, <A largo aren of wrable waste scattered over the plains, 
which was abandoned during or since the famine, had been 
needlessly included in the forest reserves. On the other hand the 
extent of hill or mountain land, which former demarcations had 
ineluded under forest, was insufficient for protective purposes, 
especially in the west near the sources and head-waters of the leading 
rivers. ‘I'o decide which of the existing forest lands should be kept 
and what additional waste and occupied lands should be added 
required a fresh and comprehensive demarcation of the entire tract. 
Harly in 1881 an officer was appointed to carry out this duty,? He 
was entrusted with largo discretion in acquiring occupied lands 
either by purchase or by exchange. Since 1881 final forest bounda- 
ries have been fixed in Bhimthadi, Indipur, Sirur, and Méval and. 
in the portions of Khed and Haveli which fall within the charges 
of the mémlatdér of Khed and the mahdlkari of Mulshi. In the 
sub-divisions of Junnar and Purandhar and in the petty divisions of 

mbegaon in Khed and of Mutshi in Haveli the work is still in 
progress. 

The net results of the new demarcation aro: 

Poona Forrest DEMARCATION Derarrs, 1881-82. 


fists ape tons: ARBA OF ADDITIONAL AIBA INCLUDED IN| Totan 
Arka | BSIBTING TIT NEW PeMARCATION, AREA OF — CENT 
Sus-Diviston, excrping] RESERVES | eg ern! pROPOBRD |OF a 
ALIENATED| _ TO NE <n 1 |,Foresr | 7 :orau 
vipLaans, | FINALLY) Waste, Occupied.| Total. |pegeRvas,| ABBA 
< RETAINS eenuens : sagt 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. 
Mfival one ate ee| 212,188 61,230 668 26,172 24,840 17,070 36 
Sirur tee oe «ef 808,210 11,014 2212 11,112 18,324 25,239 8 
Indépur cs ae «| 346,671 20,456 25,575 21,501 47,376 67,132 18 
Bhimthadi : 
(1) Mémlatdér'sCharge.| 351,286 31,980 11,078 17,244 28,317 60,247 7 
(2) Mahflkari’a Charge .; 245,050 10,856 1437 9465 10,002 21,558 8 
Khed : 
ate Charge ...! 205,436 54,804 1267 19,202 20,559 75,363 26 
avell 
Mahflkari’s Charge .,,| 118,367 24,895 214 27,505 27,719 52,614 a4 


1Mr. G, W. Vidal, C.8, 

2 Tn 1867, Mr. ©. W. Bell, First Assistant Collector, began the work in the Mulshi 
petty division, His labours extended over the Haveli, Maval, Junnar, and Sirur sub- 
divisions. The Inddpur and Bhimthadi forest lands were demarcated in 1875 hy 
Mr. C. G. W. Macpherson, Assistant Collector, and Mr. W, H. A. Wallinger, Deputy 
Couservator. LPurandhar was demarcated by the same officers in 1877, and the 
demarcation of the important forest sub-division of Khed occupied Mr, Johna, 
Assistant Collector, and Mr. Wallinger during the hot weathers of 1875 and 1876. 
In 1879, Mr, J, McL, Campbell, Forest Settlement Officer, submitted his report 
regarding the settlement of all the district forests. His successors, Mr. G, W, Vidal 
demarcated the forest lands of Bhimthadi, Maval, and part of Haveli; and Mr. A. B, 
Steward those of Indépur and Mulshi Petha in Haveli in 1880 and 1881, Mr, Vidal, 
a second time appointed Forest Settlement Officer, has since demarcated the forest 
lands of Bérdmati in Bhimthadi, Sirur, part of Khed including some, villages of the 
Ambegaon Peta, Junnar, and Puraudhar. Parts of Haveli, Khed, and Ambegaon have 
still to be demarcated. 
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In the east the greater part of the occupied land marked for forest 
has been secured by purchase or by exchange. In the west or 
Sahyddri sub-divisions, where the area of waste land available for 
exchange is more limited, progress must necessarily be slower. 
Many years must elapse before the whole area of mountain land 
included in this demarcation can be brought under forest rules. 


Tn 1863, the forests of Poona, Sdétira, and Ahmadnagar were the 
joint charge of ono Huropean officer whose office and executive 
establishment for Poona consisted of two clorks, six inspectors, thirty- 
five foresters, and four messengers, representing a total monthly cost 
of £57 (Rs. 570). In 1870 Poona was formed into a separate forest 
charge and the establishment considerably increased. 

In 1881-82 the district forest establishment included the 
settlement ollicer; the deputy conservator of forests; twelve range 
executives, fivo of them rangers on £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) a month 
end seven foresters on £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40); thirty-six round- 
guards, six on £1 10s, (Rs. 15), fifteen on £1 4s. (Rs. 12), fifteen on 
£1 (Rs. 10); and 194 beat-guards, twenty of them on 18s. (Rs, 9), 
twenty-eight on 16s. (Rs. 8),aud 146 on J4s. (Rs. 7). Besides thesa 
establishment charges, £110 (Rs. 1100) were in 1881-82 paid as 
shares to ruh/cdlddrs who are bound under written agreements to 
protect the forests of certain villages. 

!1The Poona forest lands may be roughly grouped into three classes, 
hill, river bank, and upland reserves. Except in the Sinhgad range 
the hill resorvos are chiefly found in tho west. They are of two kinds, 
mixed everereen woods and teak coppice. The mixed evergreen 
woods are found chiefly on the sides and plateaus of the main 
Sehyddri ranro, on the minor lines and offshoots which run parallel 
to the main range, and on the western ends of the spurs that stretch 
east at right razles to the main range. In these woods the chief 
trees aro, the mango dmba Mangifera indica, the ain Terminalia 
tomentosa, the nana and the bondara Lagerstreemia lanceolata and 
parvifolia, which are so closely alike that they are generally grouped 
as néna-bondara, the hedu Naucloa cordifolia, the kalamb Nauclea 
parvifolia, the cian Bridelia retusa, the sar Bombax malabaricum, 
the dhivda Conocarpus latifolia, the teak ség Toctona grandia, 
the jambhul Kugenia jambolana, the yela ‘lerminalia bellerica, the 
dhédman Grewia tiliwfolia, the myrobalan harda Terminalia 
chebula, and the hamboo, These evergreen woods yield little timber. 
The second kind of hill forests are the teak coppices. They are 
found chiefly on the slopes and terraces of tho spurs that run east 
from the muin range of the Sahyddris. The teak does not occur 
throughout tho whole length of these eastern hills; it is found 
chiefly in a bolt) which begins about ten and continues to about 
twonty-five miles from the main rango of the Sahyddris. In the 
important Sinhyad and Porandhar ranges in the south of the district, 
the teak passes furthor east than in the smaller spurs in the centre 
and north, valuable teak rafters being cut on the slopes of Sinhgad 


‘Contributed by Mr. J, McT.. Campbell, C.8. 
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and as fur east as Purandhar about forty-five miles from the line of 
the Sahyddris. 

The second class of forest reserves arc the river-side groves. 
Theso are found along the banks of almost all the larger rivers 
wherever thero is land suited to tho growth of trees. In almost all 
of these reserves the soil is a deep alluvial deposit, and most of the 
plantations are of well grown trees, chiefly babhuls Acacia arabica, 


The third class of forest reserves, the upland or mal reserves are 
found in every sub-division, but chiefly in the Sirur, Bhimthadi, and 
Indépur sub-divisions. Those uplauds at present yield only grass, 
but they are being gradually covercd with a growth of brashwood 
and saplings. 


The different reserves may be most conveniently arranged in the 
following order: Junnar, Khod, Maval, Haveli, Sirnr, Purandhar, 
Bhimthadi, and Ind&pur. 


The Junnar forest reserves extend over about 112 square miles. 
Beginning from the north, the hill ¥escrves are Chilhovadi with 491 
acres and Ambegavan with. lt42 acros, on the slopes of a range 
which runs cast from Harishchandragad. These reserves contain 
valuablo teak, Khireshvar with 4228 acres is in the north-west on 
the southern slope of Harishchandragad). [t forms with Khubi the 
head of the valley of Madhkhore, and frotn ifs lands the Malsej pass 
leads into the Konkan. It is a mixed evergreen forest. The trees 
are of many varieties, but none are particularly large or of much 
market value, To the east of Khireslivar are the reserves of Kolvddi 
1593 acres, Singnore 1964 acres, and Pimpalgaon-Joga 1268 acres, 
and to the south are Khubi-355 acres, Karanjdle 182 acres, and 
Pargaon 273 acres, These lead te the next important group of 
Sahyddri reserves, Taleriin 1510,-neres, and Nimgir 1072 acres, 
between the Malsej] and Nana passes. Following the line of the 
Sahyddris and crossing the Kukdi valley, at the top of which there 
are the evergreen reserves of Ghitghar 1405 acres and Phéngnlgavan 
785 acres, there is an important forest group at the head of the 
Mina valley comprising tho reserves of Dhak 2103 acres and Amboli 
694 acres, OF river-bank babhul groves, which do not include more 
than 500 acres, the chicf are along the Kukdi and the Mina. At 
Hivre-Budrukh, seven or cight miles east of Junnar, is the botanical 
garden of eighteen acres which was started by Dr. Gibson, the first 
Conservator. It is now treated as an ordinary forest reserve. The 
upland or mdi reserves, which include about 3400 acres of inferior 
soil, yield nothing but spear-grass. This is now being covered 
with nutritious pasture and saplings. ‘The chief steps taken to grow 
nutritious grass on tracts which formerly yielded nothing but spear- 
grass are tho brvadcast sowing of seeds of the hardier trees and 
brashwood with the object of giving shade and of increasing 
moisture, and the shutting of the land against grazing during the 
rainy season and thus allowing new grasses to seed. 


Khed, with about 164 square miles of reserves, is the chief forest 
tract in Poona. Except the alienated village of Virhém the whole 
crest of the Sahyddris 1s one stretch of reserved forest comprising the 
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reserves of Jon 512 acres, Pimpargane 1009 acros, Abupe 4764 
acres, Kondliuvale 6493 acres, Terungan 641 acres, Nigdéle 2578 
acres, Bhivegaon 1392 acres, Bhovargiri 2604 acres, Velhavli 2990 
acres, Bhoniile 1188 acres, Kharpud 2735 acres, Vandre 1799 
acres, and ‘Torne-KChard 859 acres, Hxcept occasionally in sacred 
groves which have been untouched for generations, the trees in 
theso forests, though green and fresh, are of moderate size. 
Harda Tern inalia chebula, which produces the valuable myrobalan 
of coramerce, is abundant throughout the Khed forests, and there 
is an extensive and valuable growth of bamboo in the Velhavli and 
Bhoimidle reserves. Besides the reserves along the edge of the 
Sahyaddris k-hed possesses large and most valuable teak coppice in 
a belt which begins ten miles east of the Sahyddris and stretches 
about fiftoen miles further inland. ‘The most important toak forests 
are in the Ghod valley, Gangipur 1440 acres, Girayli 921 acres, 
Amondi 1103 acres, Ghode 2442 acres, and Sil 44 acres. Besidos 
these, there are Dhakéle 909 acres on a tableland between the 
Ghod and hima valleys, and-Ghts 2100 acres and Kamdn 782 
acres adjoining each other. mithe Bhima valley. Tho hill reserves 
to the cast of this belt oftenk are bare or have only a sprinkling 
of thorn-busl.es. ‘They are bémg sown broadcast with seeds of the 
following trees: lor Gizyphus jujuba, hingan Balanites cgyptiaca, 
strphili Boswellia thurifera, khair Acacia catechu, hivar Acacia 
loucophloea, fini Albizia procera, maruk Ailanthus excelsa, sitéphal 
Anonw squaimosa, bel Aigle marmelos, tamarind, dpta Banhinia 
racemosa, «hin Prosopis spi¢egera, and, dvla Phylanthus emblica. 
The river-sile bébhud groves, which include about 3000 acres along 
tho Bhima «nd its tributaries, are fairly stocked with trees. The 
upland or vit reserves, which havean area of about 4000 acres, are 
bare and diy. hoy are being sown with the seed of such hardy 
plants as frvvad Cassia auriculata and shami Prosopis spicegera, 
The Mival forest reserves extend over about eighty-one square 
miles. Exccepta few small ddbhut groves along the Pauna, and 
some waste linds near the railway between Londavla and 'lalegaon, 
the Maval reserves are all hill reserves on the main line of the 
Sahyddris wad on the chain of hills which stretches east from 
Sakhupathir near Lonévla, The Maval forests are like the Junnar 
forests mud are loss extensive and vigorous than those of Khed. 
Tho best ueu Mélegaon-Khurd with 569 acres, Mélegaon-Budrukh 
with 2943 acres, Pimpri with 5380 acres, Kune-Khuard with 405 
acres, and Kine-Budrukh with 678 acres. ‘These are on the main 
range of the Sahyddris a continuation of the Khed forests. South 
of the alienated village of Sdvlo, which breaks the line of the Sahyédri 
reserves, come Khénd with 551 acres, Kusur with 2328 acres, Jémboli 
with 1542 acres, Thoran with 2017 acres, Valvande with 1788 acres, 
Undhevadi with 1887 acres, Kere with 1181 acres, and Khandala with 
1215 acres. South of Khanddla comes Kurvande with 3077 acres, 
which, beyinning with the slopes of the well known Duke’s Nose 
or Cobra’s Hood, stretches south along the face of the Sahyddris, 
and with portions of Bhushi 316 acres, Kusgaon-Budrukh 557 acres, 
Gevdhe 1543 acres, and Atvan 774 acres, forms the platean of 
Sakhupathir. The chief trees are the same as those mentioned as 
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forming the mixed evergreen woods of the Sahyddris. A growth of 
bamboo is also springing up on the Sakhupathar plateau. ‘I'he forest 
lands on the other eastern spurs are exceedingly bare, as the prices 
which firewood and charcoal fetch along the railway line have tempted 
the holders of hill-land to strip them of timber. 


The Haveli forest landsoccupy about 100 square miles. The Mulshi 
hills have been brought more under tillage than any other part of 
the Poona Sahyddris. ‘lhe only forest reserves are 'Tamheni-Budrukh 
with 5042 acres, Sdltar with 1053 acres, Yekole with 996 acres, 
Pimpri with 2534 acres, Nive with 1789 acres, and Ambayne with 
1057 acres. The hills round Sinhgad yield teak, the best areas 
being Sinhgad with 4519 acres, and Donje with 1011 acres. The 
trees are most healthy and the nearness of the Sinhgad reserve to 
the Poona market greatly adds to its value. In the Kdtraj reserve 
of 1900 acres, fifteen years of careful protection have clothed the 
hill-sides with a young growth of many varieties of timber. But 
the other hill reserves which are mostly east of Sinhgad towards 
Dhavleshvar are either bare or have only a sprinkling of thorn 
bushes. Tho chief river-side reserves are along the Mala-Mutha 
from Manjri six miles, to Koregaon-Mul sixteen miles east of Poona. 


Sirur has little forest; land. There are no hill reserves, and the 
whole forest areca does not cover more than twenty-five square miles. 
Bofore 1879, the Sirur forest area amounted to 3470 acres out of a 
total area of 803,210 acres. Additions in 1879 raised the forest area 
to 19,284 acres. Asin tho rest of the district, a thorough redistri- 
bution of the waste lands notified im -1879 was necessary both in 
the interests of the people and of the forest department, The 
settlement and demarcation officers for various reasons have found 
it necessary to disforest 7320 acres, reducing the forest area to 11,914 
acres or eight per cent of the sub-division. Sirur is much more 
fertile than the other eastern sub-divisions and has a much smaller 
area of unproductive land. ‘The chief forest reserves are, Alegacn 
1869 acres, Paébal 1288 acres, Kavdhe 629 acres, Kanur 504 acres, 
Karandi 712 acres, and Sirur 500 acres. 

The Purandhar forest reserves include about thirty-seven square 
miles. The chief forest areas, 18,996 acres, are on the range of hills 
which stretches southeast from Sinhgad to Purandharand twenty miles 
further east. ‘The largest forest areas are, Jejuri with 692 acres, 
Kamra with 759acres, Mandhar with 1205 acres, Sdkurde with 1228 
acres, Parinche with 1292 acres, Bhongavli with 1593 acres, Kikvi 
with 1793 acres, V4lhe with 2223 acres, and Ghera Purandhar with 
8597 acres. Except small teak, chiefly in Shivra, KAmra, Kikvi, and 
Bhongavli, these forest lands contain nothing but scrub. The forest 
area of 2202 acres on the range separating the Karha valley in 
Purandhar from the Mula-Mutha valley in Haveli, includes 866 
acres in Bhivdi, 376 in Bopgaon, 800 in Gurholi, 214 in Tekavdi, 
and 446 in Pande. These lands contain little but poor scrub. There 
is a small area of river-side groves at Kenjal and elsewhere on the 
Nira. The romaining 4000 acres is poor upland or mdi. The villages 
with the largest areas of upland are RAjevddi with 246 acres, Hivre 
with 280, Pargaon with 286, and Rajuri with 319, 
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Bhimthad: has a forest area of about sixty-nine square miles. 
About 4402 acres are commanded by the Mutha canal and_ will 
probably be viven back for tillage, and 1499 acres have been declared 
unfit for forest, On the other hand a considerable area of arable 
waste will probably be taken for forest land. Of the demarcated 
area of 18,0%5 acres, the most valuable parts are the river groves on 
the Bhima, Nira, and Karha, the best being near Réhu and Pimpal- 
gaon on the Bhima, The details are, Réhnu 1610 acres, Pimpalgaon 
685 acres, Pahitue 684 acres, Miravde 468 acres, Valki 457 acres, 
and Delavdi 214 acres. The rest of tho forest land is poor np- 
land, bare or with a sprinkling of stunted scrub, The details are, 
Yovat 448 acres, Undavdi-Karepathdr 1043 acres, Varvand 1575 
acres, Supn 2838 acres, Vadhanc 1084 acres, Pandare 889 acres, 
Karange 1281 acres, and Pitas 2143 acres. 

The Inddyur forests include about seventy-two square milos. Be- 
fore the lst of March 1879, when all the waste assessed or unassessed 
lands were declared forest reserves, the entire forest area was 10,804 
acres out of 345,571 acres, the totalwrea of Indépur. Subsequent 
additions during 1879 raised the totalarea to 13,649 acres. Sinco 
1879 a large portion of the arable area which had passed out of 
tillage during and after the famine of 1876 and 1877 has been taken 
for forest. luring tho famine and succeeding bad ycars, except the 
rich banks of tho Nira in the south, the sub-division lost a large 
numbor of its people. Advantage was taken of this opportunity to 
increase the forest area after, making provision for such of the 
husbandmen as might return and apply for land. The result of the 
settlement oflicer’s enquirios has been to raise the Indépur forest 
area to 65,300 acres or about eighteen per cont of the entire 
sub-division, ‘Che villages which haye now the largest forost area 
are Bhelgaon with 6684 acres, Palasdey with 5513 acres, and Kalas 
with 5574 acres. The Inddpur forest Junds, though most of them 
are at present bare, are well suited for babhul plantations, 

In 1881-82 £92 (Rs. 920) were spent in ploughing land and 
dibbling in sced in more than 250 reserves. Besides thirty tons (40 
khanidis) of mixed seeds collected by forest guards, ninety-six tons 
(129 khandis} of seeds of many kinds were collected in the western 
sub-division: at a cost of £81 (Rs. 810). The system of sowing seed 
broadeast conlinnes to yield good result in certain localities. The 
forest reserves are protected by a system of fire lines and by close 
supervision. Still in 1881-82 about ten square miles of forest were 
burnt. £173 (2s. 1730) were spent on planting. 

Except Kitkaris, who como from the Konkan into the west of 
the district when forest work is to be had and when the wild fruits 
are ripe, there are no forest tribes. The Kunbis and Maréthas 
who form the bulk of the people near the Sahyddris, in Junnar, 
Maval, and Haveli, and the Kolis who are numerous in Khed and 
round Sinhgad and Purandhar, are husbandmen rather than 
woodsmen. Nor can the Rémoshis be called a forest tribe. They are 
chiefly found in the open country to the east and south, though a 
few are settled as hereditary guards of the hill-forts of Sinhgad and 
Porandhar. The classes most employed in forest-work are the 
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ordinary ficld-labourers, Kunbis, Mardéthdés, and Mhars, and to a 
less extent, Kolis, Kétkaris, Thakurs, Dhangars, and Rémoshis. 
The daily wago of the unskilled lubourers employed in forest-work 
is 4$d. (3 as.) for aman, 3d, (2 as.) fora woman, and 24d. (14 as.) for 
a boy. During the season (September-November) of wood-folling 
about 140 men with carts are employed for about three months, 
and during tho season (December- February) of seed-gathering, 
sowing, and planting, abont 200 men aro employed for three months. 
The bidders at tho auctions of timber and minor forest produce are 
chiefly husbandmen and Maratha timber-dcalers. Grass is cut and 
carried by purchasers who employ hundreds of labourers and carts, 

In 1881-82 thero wero 306 forest prosecniions against 327 in 
1880. Of the whole number 199 wore cases of theft, thirty-five of 
mischief, and seventy-two other cases. Of tle prosecutions 57 or 
18°6 per cent failed. About £75 (Rs. 750) were recovered as fines 
and £5 (Rs.50) were realizcd by the confiscation of property. 

As tho chief object of forest conservancy in Poona is to 
increase the forest area, aud as a tow. of the reserves have any 
considerable supply of timberfit for the markot, the forest receipts 
are smal], In 1870-71) they amounted to £7633 (Rs. 76,330). 
During tho four years ending 1874-75 they ranged between £5718 
(Rs, 57,180) in 1874-75 and £2827 (Rs. 38,270) in 1871-72 and 
averaged £4714 (Rs. 47,140). Ln 1875-76 they fell from £5718 
to £4318 (Rs. 57,180 - 43,180), and during the five years ending 
1879-80 continued to fall to £2290 (Rs. 22,900), and averaged £3381 
(Rg. 33,810). In 1880-81 they rose to £3397 (Rs. 338,970), im 
1881-82 to £5912 (Rs. 59,120), and in 1882-83 to £8935 (Rs, 89,350). 

In consequence of the additional establishment required to protect 
tho increased forest area, the charges rose from £3745 (Rs. 37,450) 
in 1870-71 to £6446 (Rs. 64,460) in 1881-8t and 1882-83 and 
averaged £4430 (Rs. 44,300). These charges include, besides the 
allowances of forest officers on leave in Poona, a sum of from £1000 
to £1800 (Rx. 10,000 - 18,000) on account of the pay and allowances 
of the Conservator of Forests Northern Division and his establish- 
ment, ‘The following are the details: 


Poona Forest Revenun, 1870-1882, 


Charges. Charges. 
Year. | dt, | Gonser- (istantiand || Year. | ft |Gotisar ecmen) 
ceipta. vanoy and Maeke | 'potal. ccipty. vancy and Establia | Total, 
Works, . Works. ments. 
& & £ £ £ L £ £ 
1870-71...) 7633 1261 2484 S745 1876-77 ...) 408d 1150 1732 2882 
1871-72 ...| 3827 1813 2805 4618 1877-78 1.) 3028 3310 2025 3335 
1872-73... 4815 1394 2643 4087 Is78-79 ...) 2501 1681 2913 4444 
1878-74 ...| 4408 1841 1549 3390 1879-80...) 2280 2373 4812 7185 
1974-76...) 5718 1350 4679 3029 1880-81...) 8397 3001 3485 64186 
1876-76...) 4318 1256 1797 8053 1881-82...) 5012 2871 3575 6446 


As much timber and firewood as the impoverished reserves can 
supply and as will command a sale is brought into the market by 
the forest department and is sold to the highest bidder. ‘'Thero is 
little if any export of timber; all of the produce is used in the 
district. Throughout the district there is a good demand for babhul 
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timber, teakwood rafters, and firewood. The best markets are, 
Poona, hed, Stisvad,and Junuar. Teak timber is brought up the 
Bor pass iu carts from Thana and by rail from Bombay. Hitherto 
the Pant Sachiv’s state in North Satara has mot most of the Poona 
demand for timber. But its stores of firewood and timber have 
been lavishly spent, and the supply is so much reduced that to a 
considerable exient the Bhor people now depend on the Poona 
forests, In }38t-82 departmental cuttings wero confined to 62,817 
teak trees from the forests chiefly of Khed, Haveli, Junnar, and 
Parandhar, producing about 664 tons (897 khandis) or equal to about 
124 cubic fect ench and yiclding a revenue of £1852 (Rs. 18,520) at 
a cost of £112 (Rs. 1420); abont 1217 tons (1648 khandis) from 
Junnar, Indipur, Sirvur, Bhinthadi, Haveli, and Maval, yiclding a 
revenue of L472 (Rs. 4720) at a cost of £31 (Rs. 310); and 59,500 
bamboos from Khed and Haveli, yiclding a rovenue of £54 (Rs,540) 
ata cost of £13 (Rs.1380), 


Myrobalans or Aardas, of which about thirty-nine tons (53 khandis) 
worth wbout £157 (Rs. 1570) owere collected im 1881 at a cost of 
about £40 (hts.4G0) ave tho fruit: of the lerminalia chebula. Thoy 
are collected departmentally and soldat temporary stores outside 
the forests ly anetion or by tender. Central stores for gronps of 
villages aro ostablished at Bhushi, Uksiin, Kusur, and Kurvandi in 
Maval; at Ambeonon, Rajpur, Kushere, Vdudre, Tokavde, Amboli,and 
Bhavargini in hod; aud at Pimpalgaon, Réjur, and Inglan in Junnar. 
The people are invited to gather the fruit and bring ib to the stores, 
The price vanes from £6 to £8 (Rs, 80-80) a ton. It nereases as 
the scason :ulvanees because as less fruit is left on the trees the 
work of collection gross heavier. The longer the fruit is allowed to 
remain on the tree the heavier and the more valuable it becomes. 
Shikehaia are the pods of the Acaciaconcinna. The tree flowers in 
October and November, the pods appear in December, and aro ready 
for picking im Mchruary and March. They are much used by the 
people as a haiv-wash aud have also healing properties. Other 
minor produce are, the bark of the chilldri Ciesalpinia sopiaria and 
shemb Cresalpinia digena; the pods of the biiiva Cassia fistula, the 
leaves of the pte and tiarn used for making cigarcttes ; palin-leaves 
and teak-lewvex used in thatching ; moha flowers used in distilling ; 
gum; and henoyv, all of which are brought into tho Poona, Khed, 
Junnar, and Esie~aon markets and produce a yearly revenue of 
about £450 (Rs. 500). There has been a great increase in the 
quantity of crass in the forest reserves. Viftcen years ago nearly 
the whole of the important river-side grazing reserves were choked 
with prickly pear, the whole of which has been removed, Grass and 
grazing are becoming a considcrable source of revenue. Hxclusive 
of tho erass supplied to the Commissariat at Poona of the value of 
£1100 (Rs. 11,000), and the grazing free ot chargo from the re- 
served foresis of the value of £927 (Rs. 9270) to the Governmont 
cattle farm at Aligaon, the grass and grazing revenue was £141 
(Rs. 14,170) (1 1877-78, £525 (Rs. 5250) in 1878-79, £727 (Rs. 7270) 
in 1879-80, £1570 (Rs. 15,700) in 1880-81, £3198 (Rs.31,980) in 
1881-82, and £3941 (Rs, 39,410) in 1882-83. 
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1 ‘The commonest roadside trees are, the bébhul, pimpal, vad, 
néndruk, pimpri, karanj, tamarind, imb, mango, jambhul, and wnbar, 
The vad, néndruk, pimpal, pimpri, and umbar, all belong to the fig 
tribe, and as with the exception of the pimpal they can be propagated 
by cuttings they are the commonest of Poona roadside trees. 


In growing roadsido trees tho planting of cuttings is the system 
which has been most generally adopted. Young branches full of sap 
and with air-roots are chosen. They have generally been about five 
feet in length, but during the last three years very much longer 
cuttings varying from twelve to sixteen feet long have been planted. 
The interval between each cutting is about twenty feet. The cuttings 
do not require hedges as a protection and so far they are more 
economical than seedlings. A bundle of thorns is tied round the 
pole about four feet from the ground to prevent horned cattle 
rubbing against them. The cuttings are planted with about three 
fect inthe ground. In the western and contral belts they are watered 
once a weok from January till the monsoon breaks early in June, 
and in the east for about nine mouths. | After easterly storms, and so 
long as their moisture lasts, watering is diseontinued. Cuttings can be 
planted at any time of the year. If they are planted in the interval 
between two south-west monsoons (October-June) they must be 
regularly watered, while if they are planted at the beginning of the 
south-west monsoon (Juno 1st-25th) they can do without water for six 
months. Latterly tho seedling system has been tried but with very 
doubtful success, except where recourse has been had to artificial 
watering. ‘The plan is to procure a large immber of pots, to fill them 
with earth, and as soon as the first rain falls to plant them with seeds 
of mango, jambhul, limb, karwty; phipal, and tamarind, The pots are 
placed in nurseries at curefully chosen sites where thore is a fair shade 
with water close at hand. ‘he seedlings remain in the nursery for 
twelyo months, care being taken to slutt the pots from time to time 
so that the roots may not strike into the ground. Meanwhile pits 
are dug at intervals of twenty feet on either side of the roads, and 
living hedges of milk-bush or of the kanda nivdung Condelchra 
cactus are planted round the pits. After exposure for ten or eleven 
months the pits are filled with good earth and are ready to receive 
the seedlings. At the beginning of the south-west monsoon the 
seedlings are planted pot and all, the pot being first broken. They 
thus get four or five months’ rain and they are then supposed to 
thrive without any artificial moisture. In the western and central 
belts about forty per cent thrive, but in the eastern belt the plan is 
an utter failure, owing to the uncertain and scanty rainfall, and resort 
must be had to artificial watcring. The watermg of young trees 
requires constant care. lt is essential that the soil round the roots 
should be constantly loosened so as to allow the water to pass to the 
root; otherwise after one or two watering’s the soil becomes as baked 
as a sun-dried brick. No moisture can pass, and the cutting or 
sapling either withers or its roots instead of going into the soil come 


1 Contributed by Mr, J. C. Moore, C.8, 
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to the surface and having no hold the plants are blown over. To bury 
a porous earthen vessel close to the tree so that its throat is on a level 
with the surface is an economical way of watering. If filed weekly 
the water gradaally soaks into the soil and keeps it moist. The top 
of the vessel must be covered to prevent evaporation and the vessel 
must be buried deap or the roots will come too near the surface, 


The following is a list of tho chief Poona trees! Ain or sddada, 
Terminalia tomentosa, is a straight and high growing forest tree. 
It yields good timbor and fuel. The bark is astringent, yields a 
black dye, and is used in tanning, The bark ashes produce a kind 
of cement which: is caten with betel-leaf in the Madras Presidoncy. 
It is one of the commonest trees on the Sahyddris, and on the 
wooded hills and uplands in tho west of the district. Boma, also 
called ain, Terminalia glabra, is equally plentiful with the ain, and 
differs from it only im having'a smoother bark. T. bellerica is one 
of the largest «und finest looking trees in the Poona forests. Allu, 
Vanquoria spinosa, a wild frait tree, is found on the western 
hills. Its fruit is often brought tothe Poona market, The stem is 
covered with large thorns and the wood has no special value, 
Amba, Mangifcra indica, the Mango, is found in gardens and fields 
both in tho hilly west and in the level east. Tho mango grows 
sixty or seventy feet high, has a straight trunk and a dark rough 
bark, and gives excellent shade” It flowers at the end of January 
or the beginning of February and fruits in May and June, The 
wood, which is coarse-grained and, suffers from the attacks of 
white-ants and other mseets, is wach uscd for planks and building 
and as firewood, The flowers are held sacred and are offered to Shiv. 
Espocially in years of searcity the mango is a valuable addition 
to the food supply of the district. Besides when it is ripe, the fruit 
is used unmps in pickles ‘aid relishes and the kernel is boiled 
and caten. !oona mangoes go in large quantities to Bombay and 
other places from the gardens at ShivApar near Poona where the 
shekda or hundred contains three hundred and twelve mangoes, The 
fruit can be greatly improved by grafting. Ambguli, Eleagnus, 
a wild tree, which grows largely on the western hills, yields 
a palatable fruit, in taste like a gooseberry, The fruit is cooked 
and used in curries and relishes and also as a vegetable. <Ambéda, 
Spondias manyifera, is a cultivated fruit tree found chiefly in the 
west of tho district and on the Sahyddri slopes. The wood which 
ig soft is burnt as fuel, The fruit is eaton when ripe and is used 
in curries and pickles. It also yieldsa saleable gum. Anjir, Ficus 
carica, the Fig, is largely grown, especially in the Haveli, Purandhar, 
Junnar, and Khed sub-divisions. It is raised almost always from 
cuttings which when four or five feet high are planted in garden 
land. It requires a richly manured and freely watered soil, The 
crop is apt to suffer from blight and other diseases. There are no 


i Contributed by Mr. W. H. A. Wallinger, District Forest Officer. 

2 Jn 1837 Colonel Sykes noticed a mango tree at Bhimdshanker called the Raja, 
which was fully eighty feet high and from which boards could be cut thirty feet long 
and three or four fect wide. Report of the British Association for 1837, 255. 
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grafted figs in the district, and an attempt to introduce praft figs 
failed, November and December and April and May are the bearing 
seasons and it is only during these months that the fig requires 
frequent watering. It begins to bear in its fourth year, is im its 
prime from its sixth to its tenth year, and continues bearing until it 
is fifteen years old, Tho ripo fruit is used locally and is sent to 
Bombay. Poona figs are never dried. Avla, Phylanthus omblica, is 
a, wild treo which is found throughont the district, growing thirty or 
forty feet high. It is useful in planting bare hill-sides. It is also 
raised in the east of the district in gardens and round temples, 
Its healing qualities have made it sacred. Krishna wears a necklace 
of dvla berries and with tamarind and sugarcane dvla is offered to 
Krishna in October-November when he marries the tulsi plant. The 
sacredness of the fruit is probably the reason why stones deep 
grooved like a dry dla berry are so favourite an oruament in Hindu 
temples, As the wood is hard and somewhat brittle it is little used. 
The fruit which ripens in the cold weather is in size and appearance 
much like a gooseberry. It iseribbed like a melon and is of a 
semi-transparent yellow. -It-is very sour and astringent. It is 
cooked or preserved and used in pickles, 1n a dried state it is called 
dvallithi and is considered an excellent cure in bilious complaints. 
Tt is also used in making ink, Tho bark which is used in tanning 
is very astringent, ‘Ihe vildyuti or foreign dvla, Caretonia siliqua, 
is a low spreading tree, boaring large fruit which contains much 
sugar and is valued as cattle fodder, ‘The tree thrives in irrigated 
land. It begins to fruit when five years old, Asan, Briedelia, 
retusa, is a forest tree common im the hilly west. B. spinosa, 
which is also plentiful, differs from B, retusa in being more 
thorny. The leaves are used as a curo for worms. Apta, Bauhinia 
racemosa, is found both onthe. western hills and in the eastern 
plains. B, alba or the white kinchan and the B. acuminata or the red 
hénchan, which differ little from B. racomosa, are also plentiful. 
Ropes aro made of the bark of B. racemosa and the leaves are 
much used for native cheroots. The dpta is worshipped by Hindus 
on Dasura Day in October. ‘The bark is applied to swellings of the 
limbs and its juice is given internally as a remedy for jaundice, 
Bauhinia tomentosa is also fairly plontitul, ‘The roots are prescribed 
in certain cases of flux and for inflammation of the liver. Bdabhul, 
Acacia arabica, is the commonest and most generally useful tree 
in the district, It is found in all the sub-divisions, but sparsely 
towards the west. It is very hardy and grows rapidly in black soil 
and on the banks of rivers. It grows toa considerable size and 
has excellont, hard, close-grained, and lasting wood; but the 
timber is generally crooked, and straight pieces of any length 
aro seldom found. ‘The wood is used as cart-axles, ploughs, and 
sugarcane-rollers, as well as for fuel, It also makes excellent 
charcoal. The bark is valuable in tanning and yields a good yellow 
dye, and its sap is a useful gum worth about 4d. a pound (6 pounds 
the rupec) in the local markets, The long seed pods are eagerly 
eaten by sheep, goats, and cattle. At Manchar, about fourteen miles 
north of Khed, in 1887, Colonel Sykes noticed a bébhul whose trunk 
eighteen inches from the ground measured nine feet round. Its 
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head was branching, and, with a vertical sun, shaded nearly six 
thousand square feet: A variety known as vedi or wild babhul, 
Acacia farnesiaua, is found chiefly in the eastern and central plains. 
It yields sweet flowers from which a perfume is distilled. The wood 
is used for fuel but not for building, as it is soon attacked by insccts. 
The bark contains tannin and is made into the tassels which adorn 
bullocks’ huads on Pola or the Bull-day. The gum is also useful,! 


Baddém, the Almond, Prunus amygdalus, is grown in gardens but 
is not common. It gives good shade and the fruit when ripe is 
eaten by chiltren and the lower classes, but it is never dried and 
has no trade value. The kernel of the fruit is wholesome and 
pleasant tu cat. Bdhva, Cassia fistula, is largely found on the central 
and western hills and uplands ; in the east it is scarce. It is one of 
the most ornimeéntal of torest trees, throwing out in the hot weather 
long tassels of beautiful pimrose-yellow fHowers much like the 
Jaburnom. Its long hanging pods are also easily recognized. The 
wood though close-grained aud hard is not much used. The bark 
serves In tancing, the roots yield a_purge, and the scedg are 
embodied iu « palp which is used as ancaperient both in India and 
in Europo. Hel, Adgle marmelos, a highly ornamental tree, twenty 
to forty feet high, is common all over the district both wild and iu 
gardens, [t hus an excellent hard wood which is used for making 
native drums, but tho tree is seldom cut as it is sacred to Shiv, it is 
said, on account of its fragrant flowers and aromatic leaves. Its 
fruit, which is about the size of an orange, has a woody shell and a 
sticky pulp. It is seldom eaten raw but it makes a delicious syrup 
and a pleasant preserve aud pickle, and has valuable healing 
propertics. Prepared in certain ways it acts as an aperient, in others 
as an astringent, and is usefal in cases of dysentery or diarrhava.. ‘I'he 
root, bark, «nd leaves, are alsoused-in making cooling applications, 
The aromatic leaves are offered to Shiv, especially in the month of 
Shrdvan that is August, and on the Mahdshivardtra in February. 
The wood is sometimes burnt with the dead and the fruit made into 
snuff-boxes. ‘I'he seeds yield a varnish. 


Bhokar, Cordia latifolia, is grown ag a fruit treo in the west of the 
district. It is usually small seldom more than thirty feet high, It 
has valuable white wood which is used in boat-buildmg and makes 
excellont fucl. The bark is made into ropes and fuses and the 
leaves are used as plates. ‘he young leaves and unripe fruit are 
eaten asa vegetable. he fruit is pickled and is eaten when ripe ; it 
is greedily devoured by birds. Its sticky pulp is used as birdlime 
and is considerod a valuable remedy in lung-diseases. Bibba, the 
Marking-Nut, Semocarpus anacardium, is a wild tree common on the 
central and westorn hills. ‘Ube calyx or covering and tho kernel of 
the nut are eaten. The green fruit when pounded makes good bird- 
lime. The oil of the nut is used for marking linen, the colour being 
made fast by mixing it with a little quicklime water. It acts asa 
blister and some drops given in milk or butter are useful in diarrhcea. 


1In 1839-40, Govemmiené offered land free of rent for planting bibhut trees in 
Indapur. By [842-43 the plantations extended over 2200 acres and contained 19,000 
trees. Rev. Kec. 1241 of 1841, 83 and 1568 of 1844, 90. 
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It is applied as oil to the axles of country carts. The juice is so 
harsh and bitter that woodcutters burn the bark before they cut the 
treo. 


Bondéra, Lagerstremia lanceolata, is abundant in the western 
hills. It differs from néna in having smaller leaves. The wood is 
light brown close-grained and clastic; in the west it is much used 
for house-building. Bor, Gizyphus jujuba, is common in cultivated 
lands and over nearly all the contre and east of the district. The 
tree is of spreading habit, coppices readily, and sometimes grows 
thirty feet high. It is very thorny, ‘he fruit which ripens in the 
cold weather resembles the crab-applo in flavour and appearance. It 
is never larger than a gooseberry and is much eaten. ‘The bark is 
used in tanning and is a great favourite with the lac insect. 
Gratting greatly improves the taste and size of the fruit. It is 
dried and pounded by the natives and eaten with vegetables, the 
dried powder being called borkut. he wood, which is used for 
cabinet work, for saddlo-trees, for field-tools, and for wooden shoes 
is tough and lasting, and as it is notvaffected by insects, might prove 
useful for railway sleepers... Rdabor, Zizyphus vulgaris, is a variety 
with a smaller fruit found on the castern hills and tablelands. 
(fhotbor, another variety, is common in the west and is occasionally 
found in tho east. It scldom grows to be more than a shrub. The 
wood is used for torches, and the burnt fruit by shoemakers to 
blacken leather. 


Bakul, Mimusops clengi, is fonnd throughout the district and is 
specially common in gardens and near temples. Its swect-smelling 
cream-coloured flowers yield an oil which is used in perfumery ; the 
fruit is eaton by the poor, andthe bark is an astringent and tonic. 
The wood is very hard and lasting, and is used for house-building 
and for furniture. Probably from tho ‘sweetness of its flowers and 
its healing properties, the bakul is sacred. [twas under a bakul tree 
that Krishna played to the milkmaids, and its sweet flowors, which 
are called the flowers of paradise, are offered both to Vishnu and to 
Shiv. Bartondi, Morinda citrifolia, is common in the east and centre 
of the district, but is rare in the west. It is a small tree seldom 
more than twenty to twenty-five feet high. Manjishta, M. tinctoria, 
which differs little from the bartondi, also occurs in the district. 
The root of both varieties yields a valuable dye which is much used 
in colouring turbans and carpets. Its close-grained, light, and tough 
wood makes good wooden shoes or khaddvds. Chakotar, the Citron, 
Citrus decumana, is largely cultivated throughout the district. It 
grows thirty or forty feet high. The fruit is large palo-yellow 
and pear-shaped, with a thick rind and a pink or crimson and sweet 
or acrid pulp. The leaves are used for flavouring dishes and the 
rind of the fruit yields an oil which is used in perfumery. The 
rind is also an aromatic stimulant and tonic. 'Uhe juice of the fruit 
forms a refreshing drink. Chandan, the Sandal tree, Santalum album, 
is occasionally found throughout the district, both cultivated in 
gardens and near tomples, and wild. It grows readily from seed but 
suffers much by transplanting. The heartwood is famous for its 
scent. When rubbed to powder, with or without othor ingredients, 
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it is used as a cooling unguent and in preparing Hindu sect-marks, 
Trees grown on rocky and poor soils yicld much more heartwood 
than those on rich alluvial land. he oil distilled from the wood is 
a medicine and perfume. Tho wood is used by the rich to burn the 
dead, the poor and middle classes contenting themselvos by throwing 
a log or two on the funeral pyre. The wood and the saw-dast are 
burnt as incense in Hindu and Parsi places of worship. ‘I'he wood 
is also mado into beautiful fancy articles, The ripe fruit, chandan 
charoli, is exten by the poor. Char, Buchanania latifolia, is a wild 
fruit tree found on highlands both in the east and in the west of 
the district, ‘he wood is tough and the bark is used for making 
ropes and yundiés or ornaments tied to the necks and horns of 
bullocks, ‘lhe bark is used by tanners. he stones of its cherry-like 
fruit or chiéiroli, which abound in oil, arc eaten roasted or pounded and 
are used in confectionery and other cooking. Ohinch, the Tamarind 
tree, Tamariuidns indicus, both in the hilly tracts and in the plains, is 
commoner than any other large cultivated tree excopt the mango. 
Tt grows sixty or seventy feet bighand gives abundant shade. Its 
tough and lasting: wood is used, for cart-whecls and oil-mills and is 
valued for burning bricks and tiles. It makes oxcellent charcoal for 
gunpowder. ‘I'he fruit, which tipens in February, is salted and 
stored in almost every house. The pulp of the fruit whon preserved 
in sugar makes a cooling drink: Tho seed is fried and caten by 
the lower classes ; in seasons of famine it is ground to flour and 
made into bread. From the seed is also prepared a size which 
is used by wool-weavors, saddlers, and book-binders. Chipha, 
Michelia champaca, is common thronghout the district on wooded 
hills and tablelands and is also grown in gardens and near temples. 
'l'he leaves wre used as dining plates or patrdvalis and the wood is 
used as fucl. ‘Cho milky juico is valuable in certain skin-diseases. 
Délimb, the Pomegranate, Punica granatum, of two kinds, is grown 
in gardens throughout the district and is valucd for its fruit, and 
for tho healing properties of its root, leaves, bark, fowers, and fruit 
rind, The bark of the root is used as a cure for worms and the juice of 
the fruit forms a pleasing and cooling drink. It bears in November- 
Decombor and again in April-May, and only when bearing does it 
require much watering. During the rest of the year an occasional 
watoring is cnough. The tree begins to bear in its fourth year ; it 
is in its prime from its sixth to its tenth year ; and undor favourable 
circumstances continues to fruit till it is fifteen years old. 

Dhéiman, Grewia tiliefolia, which flourishes near tho sea, is also 
found in J’oona, It is common in the forest lands in the centre 
and wost, and is occasionally found on the eastern uplands, Its 
tough and elastic wood is used in house-building and 1s good for 
bows and for carriage-shafts. The berries have an agrecable bitter 
tasto, the bark makes cordage, and the leaves are good fodder. 
Dhécda, Conocarpus latifolia, one of the commonest and most useful 
limber trees, is plentiful in the west and centre and is occasionally 
found in the cust. Its tough wood is much used in house-building 
and for field-tools and cart-axles. If not properly seasoned it is apt 
to be attacked by white-ants. Gehela, Randia dumetorum, a shrub 
rathor thi a treo, is plentiful in tho western hills and valloys, but 
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is not found in the east. The wood is used as fuel and the fruit as 
an emetic and a fish poison. Gondhan, Cordia rothii, is plentiful in 
gardens and forests. Itdiffers from the bhokar in having narrower 
leaves and red fruit, Gorakh-chinch, tho Baobab, Adansonia digitata, 
occurs in a faw gardens. The seeds are surrounded by a starchy pulp 
with an acid flavour which forms a wholesome and agreeable article of 
food, and is regarded as a specific in putrid and pestilential fevers and 
a valuable medicine in dysentery. The powdered leaves applied to 
the skin are used to check excessive perspiration, The bark is also 
an antidote to fever, and its fibres are used in making cordage. 
The tree is remarkable for the enormous size of its trunk. 

Harda or hirda, Terminalia chebula, is plentiful on the western hills, 
From its value in tanning and dyeing the nut is in great demand in 
Hurope. Of late years, since tho demand has become constant, the 
people in the west preserve their harda trees and refrain from lopping 
them for ash-manure. <A rise in the price of harda nuts would do more 
than almost any measure to clothe the sides of the western hills. A 
decoction of bruised myrobalans is a safe and effective aperient. It is 
also useful in skin-discases. | Hallion, Wriodendrum anfractuosum, 
though not plentiful, is found in the thicker foresty on the western hills. 
The light and soft wood is used in tanning leather and for making 
toys. Tho fine soft silky wool which surrounds the sceds is used for 
making cushions. It yields a gam called hallianke gond which ig 
valued in bowel-complaints. Hedu, Nauclea cordifolia, is found 
only in the west and even there is seldom of any size. Its soft, 
yellow, close-grained wood is used in house-building and for other 
domestic purposes. | The leaves aro a valued remedy for children’s 
stomach complaints, ‘lhe yellow flowers of the Nauclea kadamba 
are sacred to Krishna who is said to have played with the milkmaids 
under a kadamb trec. The flowers are imitated in native jewelry. 
Hinganbet, Balanites ogyptinea, is a thorny wild tree often growing 
thirty feet high. It is common in the east, in wooded hills, plains, 
and tablelands. Its bitter leaves are used in medicino, and its 
wood as fuel and for making shoe-moulds. Tho unripo fruit is 
bitter and purgative. The ripe fruit is eaten by the poor. The 
seeds yield an oil and the bark a juico with which fish are 
poisoned, Hivar, Acacia leucophlooa, is found in the centre and still 
more commonly in the east of the district. Its hard but somewhat 
brittle wood makes good posts and excellent fuel. The bark 
supplies a tough and valuablo fibro for fishing-nets and ropes. 
Bréhmans do not touch this tree as they believe it is hannted by an 
evil spirit who occasioned the quarrel between Dasharath, king of 
Ayodhya, and his wife, which led to the banishment of Dasharath’s 
sons Rém and Lakshman. 

Hura, Symplocos racemosa, is a small wild tree seldom more than 
twelve or fifteen feet high. It is found in the deeper forests of tha 
western hills. Its yellowish strong and compact wood is much 
used in cabinet work. he bark is used in dyeing and as a 
mordant, and yields the well known scented abir powder. Jiéyphal, 
the wild-uutmeg, Myristica dactyloides, is sometimes grown in 
gardens. It has much less stimulant and narcotic power than the Java 
nutmeg. Jémb, the Rosc-apple, Hugenia jambos, is 2 garden tree. 
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Tt is of two kinds red and white, of which the white is the commoner 
and at the same time the more highly esteemed, ‘I"he bark 
yields a guia. Jdmbhul or Jémbhal, Syzigium jambolanum, is a very 
common tree both cultivated and wild. It is found throughout 
the district but chiefly in and on the borders of tho hilly west. It 
bears a smull purple plum-like frnit which ripens in May and June 
and ig much oaten. The tree grows twenty to fifty feet high with 
Straight clean stem and glossy deep-green Jeaves. IJts hard and 
reddish wood is valued for its power of resisting the action of 
water. Itis much used in native house-building, and for cart-frames 
and field-tools, The bark yields an excellent brown dye and is used 
as an astringent in chronic diarrhoa and dysentery. Khandul, 
Sterculia ureus, is rare in the cast and is not common in the west. 
Tt yields a srum like the tragacanth and the leaves and twigs are used 
in cattle-disease. Its soft spongy wood is of no special value. The 
bark supplics ¢xcellent fibre for ropes. 

Karanj, Pongamia glabra, is a forest as well as a road and river- 
side tree. {t is fairly plentiful thronghout the district, thriving 
best on river-hanks and near water, “I'he tree sheds its leaves at 
the end of the cold season, It is almost at once reclothed in a 
beautiful covering of fresh pale green, and when the fresh leaves aro 
mature ib comes into flower, and fruits at the end of the year. The 
wood is light tough and fibrons of a yellowish brown, and if not 
properly seasoned is soon attacked by insects. Its fruit yields an oil 
which is used for lamps and valued as a cure for rheumatism and for 
itch and oller skin-diseases, The vind or pend of the bark is 
pressed and rolled by Pinjaris or cotton-teazors into a felt. 
Grass grows well under the shade of the karanj. Kalamb or kadamba, 
Nauclea parvifolia, is common in wooded lands both in the east 
and west. ica strong dark;and» close-grained -wood is used in 
house-beams. Kdmrak, better known as country gooseberry, 
Averrhoa kurambola, is of two sorts sweet and bitter, The bitter 
variety is chicily used in pickles and preserves, ‘lhe ripe fruit is 
yellow abont two inches by one inch broad, and is so deeply indented. 
that its cross section has the shape of a four-rayed star. Two crops 
may be produced by watering during the yoar, Kdju, Anacardium 
occidentale, is found in the western hills. ‘he wood makes excellent 
charcoul. The walls or pericarp of the seed contain a bitter oil which 
has powerful blistering proportios. The enlarged crimson or yellow 
fruit-stem is also eaten and has a pleasant sour flavour. ‘The raw 
kernel is unpleasantly bitter, but when fried it is much prized in 
confectionery. In the Konkan a medicinal drink is made from the 
enlarged peduncle of the fruit, The trunk yields a transparent gum 
which is uscd as a varnish and is said to keep off insects. 


Karvand, Carissa carandas, is a large evergreen shrub found in 
the wooded parts of the central and western hills. The half ripe fruit 
is made into tarts, jellies, and pickles, and the ripe berry is largely 
eaten. Kavuth or Kut, the Wood-apple, Feronia elephantum, is 
found throushout the district both in forests and in gardens, It 
grows forty or fifty feet high and has beautiful dark-green loaves. 
It yields a large quantity of sweot gum which is used as @ tonic. 
The fruit is round, three to four inches in diameter, with a hard 
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woody shell, and yellow pulp containing the seeds. When ripe it is 
eaten with sugar, and when grecn it is made into relishes and 
pickles. The pulp also makes excellent jelly. The wood is lasting 
and useful and the leaves are used in children’s bowel-complaints. 
Khajuri or Shindi, tho Wild Date, Pheonix montana and sylvestris, is 
plentiful in the western hills and ig also found in gardens. It grows 
thirty to forty feet high. Tho fruit when ripe is of a reddish yellow 
and hasa sweetishand astringent pulp. Mats, baskets, and brooms 
aro made of the leaves which arc also used in thatching, and the 
juice drawn from the young shoots is cither fermented or boiled 
into sugar and molasses, ‘I'he wood is used for building, for water- 
pipes, and for other purposes. Jel, the Plantain, Musa paradisiaca, 
is perhaps commoner than any fruit excopt tho mango. They are 
planted in gardens at any time of the year and require a rich soil 
and water once in ten or twelvo days. They fruit only once and after 
twelve months are cnt down. Frosh shoots spring from the root and 
again fruit. Tho trees are goncrally removed when they have once 
sont up shoots and borne fruit, The flower, the unripe fruit, and 
the young shoots are all eaten as vegetables. Hindus use tho leaves 
as dining plates and for making native cheroots or bidis. They 
aro also valued for dressing blisters. ‘Tho fruit, of which there are 
three varicties, a small yellow, a large yellow, and a large red, is 
an important article of food and tho Juico is sometimes made into a 
formented liquor. The stem fibres are useful to gardeners in 
budding and grafting and are also used in making paper. The wild 
plantain, chavai, grows freely in the Sahyddris. 


Kenjal, Terminalia alata, is a common tree. The bark contains 
tannin and the wood which is very good is supposed to be improved 
by keeping it under water. Kadu Kharik, Solamen jacquini, is found 
only in the western hills and! uplands. Its heartwood yiclds a 
medicinal oil and its fruit is used as a cure for children’s bowel- 
complaints. Khair, Acacia catechu, is fairly plentiful on wooded 
uplands and hills. It has a dark red wood, somewhat brittle but of 
great strength which is not attacked by imsects and takes a good 
polish. It is useful for all house and field purposes, especially in 
making ploughs, postles, and cart-frames. From its heartwood 
is extracted the powerful astringent called kdé which is so much 
eaten with betel-leaf and used in medicine, dyeing, and painting. It 
is made by the K&tkaria and Thdkurs of the petty division of 
Ambegaon. In making catechu, chips of the heartwood are boiled 
in earthen pots, the clear liquor is strained off, and when of sufficient 
consistence is poured into clay moulds. Kdt is made to a very 
small extent in the Poona district Timbu, the Lemon, Bitens 
limmoun, is common in gardens. It is grown in much the same 
way as the guava and the fig. It is seldom more than fifteen feet 
high. The fruit is to be had all the year round and is in great 
demand for its juice which is used in making drinks and in all kinds 
of cookery. The unripe fruit is often pickled and the rind and juice 
are used medicinally. The Sweet Lime, sékhar-limbu, Citrus lamiata, 
is much larger than the common lime and though insipid is a great 
favourite with the people. It sometimes grows twenty or twenty- 
five feet high. The rind yields an oil which is used in perfumery. 
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Latai, Albizzia amara, is largely found throughout the district on 
~oded hilla and in plantations, The wood ig dark-brown, strong, 
id fibrous, and is commonly used ag fuel and in making ploughs 
carts. ‘lho leaves are used as a hair-wash. Makar Nimbort, 
Wild Citron, Attantia monophylla, is found near the Sahyadris, 
a handsome tree, but the cultivated fruit is so abundant that 
ild variety is not used. The wood is white, very fine, and 
rrained ; it is useful for cabinet purposes. Maruk, Ailanthns 
“nlike the English ash, is found both in the west and 
district but is not plentiful, Tho wood is soft but 
, and is used for water-pipes, drums, sheaths, spears, 
Mihlung, Citrus medica, is much grown in gardens 
.© district, Its fruit which is as large as a cocoanut 
\.adicine. The kernel is caten and preserved. The 
sel in flavouring and the rind is an aromatic stimulant 
id yields an oil which is used in perfumery. The juice 
‘wv refreshing and agreeablo beverage. Moha, Bassia 
‘1 in the west and:central hills and uplands. Though 
poner is sometimes grown in gardens, especially near 
dis. Its young ruddy-bronze leaves are one of the 
laments of the western foraste at the beginning of the 
Its chicf valne lies-in the thick fleshy bell-shaped 
when dried is eaten and distilled into spirit. Almost 
wild or domestic, eats the fresh flowers; the fruit is 
fed asa vegetable. ‘lho wood, though easily attacked by 
is hard and lasting, bat the trce is too valuable to be 
amber, It is usedfor naves of wheels, frames of doors and 
ul other purposes. The seed when allowed to form is 
iy a thick walnut-like pod. Tt yields an excellent oil, 
& and burning and also for skin-diseases, and is used in 
“os and soap. It is also used in adulterating clarified 
wves and bark are useful in fomenting a wound. The 
own dye, and the leaves are raade into plates or 

«ro used chiefly at religious feasts. 
obra Champa, Mesna fcrea, is found in some of the 
aplands. ‘The reddish wood which is known as 
did to bo the heaviost and hardest timber in India. 
thers or fertilizers are fragrant; the flowers are used 
gaen’s hair, and.the flowers and leaves as antidotes to 
via, Lagorstreemia parviflora, is abundantin the western 
« straight-growing tree which yiclds a mach used 
ral, the Cocoa-Palm, Cocos nucifera, is sometimes grown 
as an ornamental tree. ‘Though in the Deccan it is 
ous, in 1837, Colonel Sykes found a flourishing palm. 
‘dhdlunge near Chakan, and clumps of cocoa-palms at 
itcen miles west of Sirvr, and in other places. The 
ornel, and oil used in the district all come from the coast. 
Orange, Citrus aurantium, is grown in gardon lands in 
bint and in much the same way us the pomegranate 
lmgho chief varicties are the mosamb or Mozambique and 
vin Cintra in Portugal. The orange tree isremarkable for 
< number of fruit it yields, one tree sometimes bearing as 
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many as 1000 orangesa year. The leaves are used for flav 
the rind of the fruit yields an essential oil valued in perfuy 
an aromatic stimulant and tonic. The juice of the fruit is 
ing and agrceablo beverage. Limb, Azadirachta indica, 
the Indian Lilac, is found throughont the district. It is 
commonest of garden and road-side trees, being grown 
shade and ornament. Tho wood is hard, lasting, and 
furniture. The heartwood of old trees has a fragrance hi 
wood and is used for building. Its boiled leaves and 
bitter and cooling drink useful in fevers and sma 
leaves are also used as a poultice and are eaten by 
gram and molasses, on the Shaétivahan New Year’s D 
Chaitra in April. The bark is used ag a medicine ath. 
from the seed in rheumatism, Pdngdra, Erythrina indica, 
in the western and central woods and is grown in garden 
for the betel-vino. Its soft spongy wood is used for - 
and moulds of shoes, The flower is supposed to har 
by Krishna out of Indra’s heaven and is now unde 
never used for worship. 


Palas, Butea frondosa, is common in the west and cs 
occasionally found in the east. At the beginning of the 
it is a mass of bright scarlet blossoms. The leaves 
as plates and the young shoots are eaten by cam... 
animals, ‘he wood is strong and tough and makes excén 
coal. The stem yields kino gum which is valued in dia 
dysentery and for tanning, the flowers yield a valuable ayy, 
root and bark excellent tough fibre. he juice is ale 
medicine, The palas is a favourite with the lac insect 2 
best lac is found on it. The seed-nut is given to horses < 
and to free them from worms. Pupai, Carica pap- 
common in gardens both in the plains and in the nor 
district. The tree has much of the general appear: 
the fruit and leaves clustering at the top of a str 
With water and manure it bears threo times in th 
is eaten both raw and cooked. ‘he juice of ther 
powdered seed are valued as a cure for worms. Wy 
power of quickening the decay of flesh and newly Dp, sate 


on it to make it tender. Papnas, the Pomelo or we on 
decumana, is not common except near large market. 2 
only in gardens and requiros a rich soil and constant wate 
grows fifteen feet high and if constantly watered bears twic 
Peru, the Guava, Psidium guava, is grown throughout th 
in garden lands and thrives best in light soil. It is of 
red and white, the white being the mora estcemed. It 
throughout the plain country and on the borders of the 
November and December, and April and May are 
seasons, and it is only in these months that it requ 
watering. During the rest of the year an occasione’ 
enough, The tree begins to bear in its fourth year ; i? 

from its sixth to its tenth year ; and under favoural 

goes on bearing till it is fifteen years old. Tt is sela 
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feet high and is of a spreading bushy habit. The fruit is much 
eaten both raw and in sevoral kinds of preserves and jellies. The 
bark is astringent, aud tho wood hard strong and lasting. It is 
useful for cabinet purposes, 

Phanas, the Jack, Artocarpus integrifolia, is not a common tree. 
It is grown in gardens and is found wild near the hilly west. It 
grows forty or fifty feet high, has dark glossy foliage, and yields 
valuable timber, It is of two kinds, kapa a superior variety, and 
barka, which yields a kind of cake called phanaspoli. Stripped of 
its thorny vovor the unripe fruit is eaten as a vegetable, and when 
ripe, us a fruit. Itis also valued as a poultice for guinea-worm. 
The leaves are used as plates. The seeds are eaten parched or 
mixed with vegetables, and the juice makes good birdlime. The 
heartwood yiclds a yellow dye, Pila Dhotra, the Mexican Poppy, 
Argemone mexicana, is found throughout the district in fields 
and near villages. The seeds are narcotic, and their oil which is an 
aperiont is used asa cholera remedy and to cure skin-diseases. Pimpat, 
Ficus reliziosa, is sacred, perhaps)from its smooth ghost-white 
stem and ranches and the windless rustling of its leaves, Among 
Buddhists it is the symbol of Gautama the last Buddha. It is 
commonly believed to be the abode of a munja or Brahman youth 
who has been girt with the sa¢red-thread but has not becn married 
and so is uneasy and feared. Tt is also apparently worshipped as a 
ling. It is yrirt with the sacred-thread and is surrounded by a stone 
plinth, and Hindu women often walk many times round it to get rid 
of the ovil spirit of barrenness. Its leaves are a favourite food for 
camols and elephants and are munch liked by the lac insect. Its 
rapid growth and thick shade make it a useful roadside tree. 
Except as fnel the wood is of no value. 

Pimpri. Kiens comosa, is found throughout the district. It is much 
like the pinpal and as it grows easily from cuttings is a useful 
roadside tree, émphal, the Bullock’s-Heart fruit, Anona reticulata, 
a larger varicty of the custard-apple, is common in the western and 
central sub-divisions, chiefly in gardens, and is much valued for its 
fruit. In good soil it sometimes grows forty feet high. ‘The full 
grown fruit is as big as a cocoanut and has a sweet smell, The 
leaves have a fetid odour and when beaten to pulp are used to kill 
lico on cattle. Its aromatic flowers are offered to the gods. 
Ramiintu, the Broom Babhul, Acacia ramkanta, is a tall tree in shape 
like a hie broom, Though less abundant than other varictics of 
bébhul it is common all over the district except in the far wost. 
The wood is much used for cart-yokes and as fuel, and the bark in 
tanuing. Ritambi, Garcinia purpuroa, is a large treo which is found 
occasionally near the Sahyddris. The fruit which is offered for sale 
in most markets is used as an acid. Rdy-dvla, Cicea disticha, is a 
cultivate tree. The fruit is eaten as a pickle. ui, Calotropis 
gigantea, is found throughout the district on wooded hills and in 
plantations. It is valued for the medicinal properties of its root 
bark and leaves. The bush is sacred, its flowers and leaves being 
offered to the gods and used in certain religious ceremonies. The 
wood makes excellent gunpowder charcoal. C. procera, a similar 
species, is also plentiful. 
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Sag, the Teak, Tectona grandis, is found only in the Konkan near 
the Sahyddris and in the belt of country between about ten and 
twenty-five miles oast of the Sahyddris in Junnar, Khed, Maval, Haveli 
and Purandhar. It is easily raised trom seed and in a moist climate 
is of rapid growth. As a timbor tree it is unrivalled and is much 
valued. ‘Che wood is very hard but easily worked, and though 
porous is very strong and lasting. In colour it varies from yellowish 
to white-brown. It is very oily when fresh, yiclding a good oil 
somewhat like linseed-oil which is nsed aya varnish. The large 
leaves aro used for lining roofs under thatch. Sdégargota, Cresalpinia 
bonducella, is a wild tree which is specially plentiful in the west. 
Its bitter seed and the bark are used in intermitent fovers as a 
tonic and its wood as fuel, Salat, Boswellia thurifera, one of the 
frankincense trees, is common on all trap hills, and is easily known 
by its white scaly bark. Tho wood, which is full of resin, burns 
readily and is used for torches. ‘The flowers and secd-nuts are caten 
by the people, and the tree yields the gum olibanum, Sarphal, 
ig common throughout the district,on wooded hills and mountains. 
It seldom grows to bo more than a bush. A gum called kavdi 
ud, obtained from tho bark, is used as incense, and is said to 
possess stimulant and diaphoretie propertios. It also forms a part 
of somo ointments, and its wood-is used as fuel. ‘his tree is well 
suited for covering bare hills as sinall cuttings thrown on the 
dry soil strike root. Sdvri, thy Silk-Cotton, Bombax malabaricum, 
is found chiefly in the west and) central hills and uplands and on 
river banks. It is a large tree witha beautifully straight trunk, 
bright red flowers, and a soft down which makes excellent pillow 
stuffing. Its whitish wood though soft is close-grained and is said 
to mako good packing cases. It is also much used for water- 
channels and sword-scabbards... It.yiclds a useful resin, the root 
when boiled gives a gummy substance which is valued as a 
tonic, and the bark is used as an ometic. Shevga, Moringa ptery- 
gosperma, is found throughout the district in gardens and near 
villages. It bears pods which together with the leaves and flowers 
ave eaten as vegetables. The seeds give a pure swect oil which is 
valued by watch-makers as it does not freezo except at _» very low 
temperature. The wood is soft and the bark is useful in medicine. 
A gum from cuts made in the trunk is used in rheumatism, 

Shivan, Gmclina arborea, is a beautiful flowering tree, It is abun- 
dant in the western woods and is occasionally found in the east where 
vegetation is fairly plentiful. The wood, which is like teak, takes 
a good polish, and is used in bouse-building and for making wooden 
images and furniture. The fruit is a medicine. Saundad or Shama, 
Prosopis spicegera, is largely found throughout the district on 
woody hills, plains, plantations, and tablelands; the tender fruit is 
used as a yegatable. The wood, which yiclds a gum, is hard, strong, 
and lasting, and is much used in making churning-staves or ravis. 
According to the Mahdbhirat it was on the shami tree that the 
Péndavs stored their arms during their thirteen years’ exile, Sisu, 
Blackwood, Dalbergia latifolia, is scarce and of small size. It is 
occasionally found in the western and central hills. The timber, 
which is heavy, strong, and fibrous, takes a fine polish and is one of 
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the best of furniture woods. It springs readily from seed, but is 
of very slow growth. The tree flowers in March and April. Siras, 
Albizzia leblek, is a good roadside troe and is found throughout 
the district. Ut is of rapid growth and takes well from cuttings. It 
Yields a gum. ‘he woodisa light reddish brown, with dark veins ; 
ibis not linble to crack. It is well fitted for wheel naves, and 
for pestles and mortars; tho heartwood makes excellent charcoal. 
Sitéphal, the Gustard-Apple, Anona squamosa, grows readily on bare 
hill-sides, aud in the cold weather yields a sweet and much valued 
fruit. Lt is eommaon in gardens in the west and centre of the district 
and is grown in the same way as the guava. The treo is seldom 
more than fifteen fect high. ‘The leaves have a fetid odour and 
when roduced to powder are used to kill lice on cattle. 

Supdri, (he Betol-Palm, Arcea catechu, is found in some gardens, 
but the wuts sold in the Poona markets are imported. The nut is 
eaten with betel-loaf and holds an important placo in Hindu 
religions ecrumouies. An extract mado from tho nut is used as 
catecht and the charcoal as teoth-powder. The wood, which is 
strong and lasting, is used as»water-pipes. dd, the palmyra-palm, 
Borassus  uahelliformis, “ which thrives best near the coast, is 
searce in Pooua, ‘The fibre of its Teaves is strong and useful for 
house purposes. Loran, Syziphus rugosa, is a wild shrub which 
grows frecly in the western hills, The fruit when ripe is eaten. 
Tho wood is bard, strong, and close-grained. Tirtt, Capparis 
rythocarpus, is a stuall tree which is common in the east. Its strong 
and porous woud is not used fer any special purpose. Lut, the 
Mulberry, Morus indica, is found in some gardens and near temples. 
There are many trees on the fort of Purandhar, Its fruit is used 
as a re.rigerant and laxative and the roots to cure worms. ‘I'he 
leavos are the favourite food of the silkworm, Three species are 
mentioned, the white and the red which grow to a considerable 
size, and a smaller yariety called chunchu tut.  Tembhurni, 
Diospyros melanoxylon, is found throughout the district on wooded 
hills and in plain plantations. The wood is Jot black, hard, 
and heavy and is well suited for ornamental work. The 
heartwood rubbed with water is used by Bréhmans to mark their 
foreheads. ‘Tivas, Dalbergia oogeinensis, is fairly plentiful in the 
western and central hills. The wood is much valued being well 
suited for building and for making ploughs, wheels, and carriage 

oles. Umar, Ficus glomerata, is a large spreading tree common 
in the Subyddri forests, and though often found in gardens and 
fields and near temples, is not a cultivated fruit tree. The leaves 
are usually covered with galls. The spittle produced by chewing 
ambar leaves mixed with cumin-sced or jéra is considered cxcellent 
tor inflamed eyes. The fruit, which is almost always full of flics, is 
eaten by the poor. When unripe it is taken as a vegetable, and in 
seasons of scarcity, is mixed with flour and made into cakes. The 
wood not. being liable to split, is woll suited for panels and drums, 
and as it |usts under water it makos valuable woll-frames. Tho tree 
yields much milky juice, which, together with the leaves bark and 
fruit, is used medicinally and made into birdlime. The leaves are a 
good cattle and elephant fodder, ‘The tree is considered sacred to 
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the three-headed god Dattdtraya who is supposed always to be present 
near its roots. 


Vad, the Banian treo, Ficus indica, is common both in the hilly 
west and in the eastern plains. As large cuttings when set in the 
ground grow readily, it is a favourite roadside tree. Its sap is 
sometimes used to reduce inflammation. he timber is of little value, 
and as the tree is hold sacred by the Hindus it is seldom felled or 
turned to any use save for sheltcr and shade. ‘The fruit is much 
eaten by birds but is said to be poisonous for horses. Its leaves 
are used as plates or patrdvalis, In 1887, at the village of Mhow 
in the Andhra valley, Colonel Sykes noticed a banian tree with 
sixty-cight stems, most of them thicker than a man’s body; all 
except the parent stem were formed from air-roots. With a vertical 
sun, it could shade 20,000 men.! Varas, Bignonia quadrilocularis, 
gives excellent wood for furniture and for planks and beams. It is 
fairly abundant in the central and western hills. 


*The Domestic Animals of Poona are the same as those found in 
other parts of the Deccan,.The pasturage is uncertain. In a few 
seasons it is abundant, in many it is scanty or precarious, and in 
times of drought it fails. “When the grass fails the cattle have to 
be sent to distant pastures in the higher hills and large numbers 
perish. The 1876-77 famine reduced the number of all domesti¢ 
animals, but the returns seem to show that the stock of horned 
cattle has nearly regained its former strength.’ The district has no 
class of professional cattlo-breeders, But Kunbis who form the bulk 
of the husbandmen own large numbers of cattle, rear them with. 
care, and sometimes deal in cattle. he 1881-82 returns show a 
total of about 200,000 oxen and 140,000 cows. Deccan cattle are 
hardy little animals, inferior in size and appearance to thoso o. 


1 Report of the British Association for 1837, 255, 

2From materials supplied by Réo Siheb Nilkanth Bhagvant Mule, Mamlatdar, 
and Major G. Coussmaker., 

3 The following statement shows the returns of cattle and horses during the seven 
years ending 1881-82, These and other returns of animals cannot claim any great 
accuracy : 

Poona Cattle and Horses, 1875-1882. 


She- e- 


Year. | Bullocks, buffaloes. | buffaloes 


_ | Horses. | Mares. 


1875-78...) 205,123 60,148 12,485 6589 5070 
1876-77... 180,741 30,338 9817 4708 8417 
1877-78 ,..| 202,403 39,509 9716 4620 3462 
1878-79...) 202,323 37,586 10,184 4050 3683 
1870-80 ...|. 210,027 36,034 10,706 | 4228 8803 
1880-81... 213,785 40,242 11,714 | 4486 3876 
1881-82...) 208,032 41,055 12,068 5022 4196 
Decrease 
Ywar. Colts. Asses. Sens Total. compared 
with 1875-76. 
1875-76 sep 2466 7187 273,584 | 720,540 te 
1876-77 wf 1429 5684 238,266 604,082 116,558 
1877-78 wa[ 1236 6022 236,370 615,771 104,769 
1878-79 af 1038 6106 245,491 626,636 93,905 
1879-80 | 1987 5230 261,847 658,470 64,070 
1880-81 af 2177 8770 242,646 655,757 64,783 


1881-82 ” 1774 8936 285,200 702,676 | 17,864 
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Of their breeds it is difficult to say anything definite. 

‘us take intelligent notice of varieties of breed. They only 

e certain distinguishing marks or characteristics, tho pos- 

of which may be said to constitute a certain breed. They 

ma take the trouble to keep the breeds pure or to improve 

them, ‘hey pay little attention to the animal’s cleanness or 

comfort. Mvery village has its public grazing grounds, inferior waste 

lands free of Government assessment, the resort of almost all the 

village cattle, The mixing of the cattle in the grazing grounds does 
much to injure the breed and to spread disease. 

Bullocks, returned at 206,682, and cows at 139,793, are, as far as 
has been ascertained, of ten kinds, Khiléri, Mdlvi, Ghir, Déingi, Deshi, 
Arabi, Nagrhoris, Varhddi, Akulkhdshi, and Hanams. Khilari cattle, 
called after the cattle-breeders of that name who are found in West 
Khandesh, are the most valuable draught animals in the Deccan. 
They are of good size, active, strong, and fairly teachable. 
They are u little slighter, but much resemble the famous Amrit 
Mahal breod of Hansur in Maisur. They have clean limbs, fine 
boues, sloping shoulders, roundvbarrel, high hind quarters, and 
small hard and tough hoofs: ~One of thefavourite breeding grounds 
of the Khiliri cattle is the hilly country between Sdtéra and 
Pandharpur whence they are gonerally brought. A pair of these 
bullocks will travel in a riding cart day after day at a steady pace 
of six miles an hour. The colour of the cows is almost always 
creamy whitc; of the bulls the same with reddish grey fore- 
quarters. ‘lhe horns are long and upright, thin and irregularly 
curverl in the vase of the cows, and in the case of the bulls handsome 
and massive, close together at the base, sloping back with a slight 
outward curve opening to a span of a foot, and ending in sharp and 
strong points. The ears are of medium size pointing backwards 
with the opening oxposed ; they rarely droop or turn upwards. Oxen 
of this breed cost £3 to £20 (Rs, 80-200) and cows £2 10s. to £9 
(Ra. 245-90) cach. Cows are seldom sold as the owners are unwil- 
ling to part with thom, and when a promising calf is born allow it 
to drink the wholo of its mother’s milk. Malvi cattle come from 
the extensive grazing grounds of Malva, being brought by Vanjdris 
and Lamanis with whom they are great favourites! The bullocks 
are good-tempered steady workers and teachable. ‘The Malva breed 
includes two vurieties, a short-horned and a long-horned. Tho 
short-horne Malva bullock differs greatly from the Khilari, being 
formed for steady plodding rather than forspeed. They have a long, 
square, lovel frame, with short curved horns pointing forwards; the 
faco is rather short and straight; the ears slightly bent and not 
very large ; the colour white witha bluish grey above the fore-quarters 
of young animals and bulls. The cows are fine milkers. The long- 
horned varicty is larger and more loosely made; its horns are turned 
upwards at the base, and then upwards and backwards, giving the 


1 The Lamauis come from Khandesh and Mélva and sell cattle on credit, returning 
after harvest to reccive payment. They go from village to village. The Lamanis are 
locally known as Hedes fecan hed a bullock, This word is applied to all Muhammadans 
and Hindus who deal in bullocks. Mr. J. G. Moore, €.5. 
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animal a more stately appearance. The colour, as a rule, 

the grey being often spread over the whole body, As they 

than the others, hasbandmen generally put the long-hornec 

next the plough, for tho higher the plough yoke is lifted the 

the share enters the earth. ‘The cows are good milkers; oven 

more than eighteen years old, within a fortnight after calving, they 
give about twenty-two pints (11 Poona shers) of milk, Mélva oxen 
cost £2 10s, to £10 (Rs. 25-100), and Malva cows £2 to £7 10s. 
(Rs. 20-75). 


The Ghir or Sorthi, that is the South Kathitwdr breed, is noble 
and stately, but the specimens met in the Deccan are seldom the 
best of their kind and are probably of mixed blood, some from 
Kathiiwar and others from Surat and Baroda. They are heavy and 
loosely made. They havo a long stride and can draw very heavy and 
bulky loads, but their feet and hoofs are not suited to the stony 
Deccan and they soon become lame. They are also headstrong and 
difficult to turn. ‘hey are mostly used as pack animals and are 
much prized for tho heavy work of garden cultivation. This 
breed varies much in colour, ‘but its other characteristics are very 
marked: great height, a large massive, hoad, short blunt curled 
horns, a round jutting forehead, large limpid eyes, and very 
long pendulous ears with a half twist so as to bring the opening 
in front. The cows are long of yielding profit, but alter calving 
they give about twenty-five pints (12-13 shers) of good milka day, 
The breed is imported by Laménis. Sorthi oxen cost £5 to £80 
(Rs. 50-800) and Sorthi cows £3 to £12 (Rs. 30-120). he Daéngi, 
that is the Kolvan or North Thana breed, is common in the Akola 
sub-division of Ahmadnagar and presumably in similar localities 
along tho Sahyadris, As they roam freely in large herds over the 
forest-clad hills, these cattle become hardy and indifferont to the 
weather, ‘They feed on all sortsof fodder and thrive as well on rice 
straw as on millet stalks. Thoy are neither large nor well-made, are 
very ordinary workers, but useful and hardy. Their colouris marked, 
a dirty white with spots and blotches of black or dark-brown. 
‘hey have small black horns, for the most part curly, but the 
curliness is not sufficiontly marked to be taken as a characteristic 
of the breed. The cows, which are good milkers and well tempered, 
sell at £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50). The bullocks generally fetch mnch the 
same price as the cows except in the more distant markets where 
their price varies from £4 to £15 (Rs. 40-150). The Deshi or 
local breed to which the largest number of cattle belong, is too 
mixed to be definitely described. ‘They vary in every particular. Tho 
oxen, some of whom will work in the same team with well-bred 
oxen, cost £1 10s. to £9 (Rs. 15-90), and the cows, which when 
well fed clean and kindly treated yield ten to eighteen pints (5-9 
shers) of milk a day, cost £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-50). The Arabi or Aden 
cattle are the best cattle in the district. Thoy are small, between 
34 and four feet at the hip, gentle, and docile, moderate feeders, and 
good milkers. The colour is either white or groy gradually changing 
to blue grey or black on the fore and hind quarters with blacker 
points, and a white ring above the coronet of the hoof, or fawn- 
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coloured deepening into a reddish brown more or less dappled. 
The horns are small and weak, often deficient; the hump is well 
developed ; the eyes are large and full; the face short and straight 
with a small square muzzle ; the ears small erect or pricked forward, 
never hanging; the body square with a full dewlap; the skin fine 
and thin; tho hair very short and smooth; and the tail thin and 
whip-like ending in a moderate tuft. The breed is attractive and 
the cows command £5 to £12 (Rs, 50-120). The bulls.are strong, 
docile, and active, and can be used for draught and stud purposes, 
The cows core early into profit, and are most valuable tor dairy 
purposes! ‘There are four other varietios, Naghoris of which an ox 
costs £5 to £12 108. (Rs. 50-125) and a cow £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60) ; 
Varhaclis or Berar cattle of which an ox costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) 
and a cow £2 to £0 (Rs, 20-60); and Akulkhashis costing £5 to £12 
10s. (Ry. 50-125). Finally there is the breed called Hanams which 
are brought from Nemaéd and the Mahddev hills south of Phaltan. 
They are gorerally used as cart-bullocks for which they are better 
suited than fur the plough, .They arc rarely employed in carrying 
packs. As they sometimes fetehas much as £20 (Rs. 200) a pair few 
Kunbis can afford them. 

Oxen are generally used in field-work, for drawing water from 
wells and carrying it in skin-bags or pakhdls, for drawing carts, for 
pressing oilseed, and sometimes for viding. Except that barren 
cows are used by Vanjiris ag pack-animals no cows are made to 
work, Working bullocks are fed with grass chaff, cotton-sved, oil- 
cake, and sometimes millet ears, also with whatever green produce 
the husbandmen do not take to market, as the haulm of swoot 
potatoes and groandnut. When out of work the bullocks are sent 
with the cows to the village grazing lands undor the charge of a 
cowherd or guradkhi? At night they got nothing to eat but grass. 
During the rains when there is no field-work some of the oxen are 
taken to the hills and left at large to graze. As regards the 
feeding of cows there is diversity both of opinion and of practice ; 
but millet stalks, both Indian millet or judri and spikod millet or 
bdjri, are consilered the best food. MKultht, Dolichos biflorus, 
cotton-seed or sarki, and wheat bran, mixed with a little salt, 
increase the supply of milk; hulthi is sparingly given as it is apt to 
bring on abortion. Of the different kinds of oil-cake that produced 
from the carthnut is considered the best; linseed til Sesamum 
indicum is also valued, and khurdsnt YVorbosina sativa and 


1¢ Lady’, belonging to Major G. Coussmaker, had her second calf when 43% years old 
and before the calf was four months old gave eleven Poona shers (22 pints) of milk 
daily. Wheu the cali was a year old the mothor was atill giving about nine pints a 
day and did not dry for three months more. The heifer calf came into season when 
scarcely a year old. 

* The cowherds are generally small boys and girls. Thoy take the cattle to the 
pasture-ground between six and seven in the morning. They water them at some stream 
or pond thrice a day, in the morning, at midday, and in the evening. At midday 
(yey gather the cattle round them and sit under some tree playing the flute, In the 
afternoon the cowherds again take the cattle to the pasture-ground and bring them 
home in the evening, ‘Though often very young, the cowherda, by the use of stones, 
xticks, and abuse, have their cattle completely under control and sometimes amuse 
thomselves by riding on the backs of bullocks and she-buffaloes. 
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safflower are used, but their bitterness is apt to taste the milk, 
According to some authorities oil-cako of all kinds lessens the 
uantity of milk but increases the amount of butter and cream. 

huni, that is the husk and broken grain of tur pulse stewed in 
water, is a favourite food which keeps the cow quiet at milking 
time. Three pounds of chuni, three pounds of cotton-seed, two 
foe of oil-cake, twelve pounds of millet stalks, ten pounds of 
ucern or other green fodder, and two handfuls of wheat bran, and 
one handful of salt given in each of the three pails of drinking water, 
are a liberal allowance for a cow. Generally eight pounds of grain 
and twelve pounds of dry fodder are considered ample rations. 
When cows are kept only for milk, it is usual to milk three of the 
four teats, leaving the fourth for the calf. When it is meant to be 
reared for field-work or for other purposes the calf is allowed to 
drink the whole of the milk. The following items represent the 
cost to Europeans in Poona of keeping a cow in full milk. 
The daily allowance of food is about two pounds (one Poona sher) of 
millet, tur bran or chwui, and cotton-seed ; fifteen pounds of millet 
stalks ; and five pounds of green grass or lucern, A little salt is 
mixed with the gram and some handfuls of bran with the water. 
At the following average rupeo prices, cotton-seed sixty pounds, tur 
bran thirty-two, millet thirty-eight, millet stalks twenty-eight 
bundles or about 160 pounds, and lucern about 170 pounds, the 
quantities mentioned above give for grain a monthly cost of about 
9s. 44d. (Rs. 444), for millet stalks 6s. (Rs. 3), for Incern 2s. (Re.1), 
and about 73d. (5 anwas) for salt and bran, that is a total monthly 
cost of about 18s. (Rs. 9). In addition to the grains given to cows, 
a buffalo gets two pounds (t sher) a day of oil-cake, twenty instead 
of fifteen pounds of millet stalks, and ten instead of five pounds of 
green grass. The monthly costiofia bnffalo’s keep may be estimated 
at about £1 49, (Rs. 12). Of this about 12s. (Rs. 6) are on grain 
and oilcake, 8s. (Rs. 4) on millet stalks, 3s. 6d. (Rs. 12) on lucern, 
and 74d. (5 annas) on salt and bran. If fed in this way a country 
cow will give eight to twelve pints (4-6 Poona shers) a day, and a 
Kathidwdér or Aden cow sixteen to twenty-two pints (8-11 shera). 
A bnifalo gives fourteen to twenty-four pints (7-12 Poona shera). 
Oxen which are being prepared for sale or are extra fed to make 
them stronger and moro useful in the field, are kept at home day and 
night and fed largely on ground or bruised pulse, groundnut, 
cotton seed, sesamum, fresh jvdéri stalks, béjri flour, and sometimes a 
small quantity of oil. Bullocks are guided by a string called vesan 
which is passed through the nose. 


The chief forms of cattle disease are tiva a disease of the stomach, 
lal a disease of the mouth, sushi a disease of the bowels, khurkut a 
disease of the hoofs, dhenddl » fatal diarrhwa, and phdshi a disease 
of the tongue. Huve, cansed by gas in the stomach after imprudent 
feeding, is easily curcd by an aperient of hot linseed-oil, poppermint, 
and ginger or epsom salts. The Indian form of the foot and mouth 
disease is easily cured with cleanliness, carbolic acid, and careful 
feeding. 


Except Ghirs or Sorthis, which live for more than thirty years, theage 
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of a bullock or cow varies from twenty to twenty-five years. The bull 
has a sacred character as the carrier or vdhan of Shiv. The cow also 
is sacred, |-ut the bullock, except that his flesh is never eaten but by 
the lowest. vlasses, is not treated with any special respect. Butchers 
who ave/all Musalméns kill cows and bullocks for the use of the non- 
inti population. Cattle which die from disease or accident become 
the property of the village servants, the Mhars and Maéngs. They 
eat the flesh and dispose of the hides to the tanners or Chambhars 
and of the bones to Musalmdn dealers who send them to Bombay for 
export to Nngland or to the coffeo plantations in Ceylon, where they 
are used in making manure. A bullock or cow with one horn turned 
up and the other turned down or akshapdtdl, a snorer or ghorndara, 
a reeler or dulndra, and one with small white spots phulalela, are 
considered likely to cause loss or damage to the owner. Méngs 
castrate bullocks by applying butter to the testicles and rubbing 
and squeezing them for about half an hour between two smooth 
cylindrical rods called musals. After the operation the bullock is 
allowed to rest for about a fortnight during which he is well fed 
and cared tor. In verysmany cases the bulls are not castrated 
before they are five or six years old, as.by that time they are full 
grown and their humps and horns are well developed. In front of 
many temples of Shiv is a sitting stone image of nandi or the bull, 
the carnicr of the god. In entering one of these tomples a Hindu 
worshippor places his hand on the testicles of the bull and bows to 
the ling taking care to see the ling between the bull’s horns, The 
cow is the niost sacred of animals. . Its-five products or panch-gavya, 
urine, dung, milk, curds, and butter, are taken on the Shrévani 
Day to purify the soul from sin.’ hoy are also drunk on the 
eleventh day after a death or birth by all the members of the 
family. A cow, or more correctly her nominal value which ranges 
from 6d. (4 annas) upwards, is given in charity to Brdhmans.? 
Every year ou the last of Ashidh, Shravan, or Bhidrapad (July - 
September) Kunbis or Maraéthds keep a holiday called pola or the bull- 
feast, from pol a bull, in honour of their cattle. On the pola or bull 
day the bullocks are washed and painted with red earth. Their 
horns are covered with tin-foil or begad, hemp tassels are tied to 
the horn tips, a necklace of bells is fastened round their necks, 
coloured clothes are thrown over their backs, and they are fed with 


1The mura or sacred verse repeated on the occasion is Yattvagasthigatam 
pdpam dehe tishthati mimake, prdshandt panchayavyasya dahatyaynirivendhanam, 
that is, By the drinking of the five products of the cow the sin which has penetrated 
into my skis aad bones is burnt, like fuel by fire. 

2 Cow-gifts or gopraddns are made to Brdhmans on the occasion of an eclipse or 
of a death, ‘The dying man or some near relation genorally makes a cow-gift to 
Brahmans, Of the four cows which are given to Brahmans after a death, one forms 
part of the ten prescribed charities or dasha danas; the second is called the vaitarni 
as she draws the dgad man across the Vaitarna river in the lower world; the third is 
called papakshayt-dhenu or the sin-destroying cow; and the fourth is called moksha- 
dhenu or the salvation-giving cow. When a man cannot give four cows he gives only 
one, the weifterni, Besides these a male and a female calf called vatsa and tari, witha 
bell tied round the neck of each, are set loose at one of the funeral rites, The male 
calf ig branded on the blade of the thigh bone with a red-hot three-pointed iron pike 
or drizhul. ince the Cattle Trespass Act has come into force these calves are given to 
Kunbis who take them to their fields. 
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melida, that is wheat or millet flour and molasses. In the evening 
all gather nour tho village office or chivdi and form a precession with 
music. The pdtil or some other rich villager takes the lead and the 
procession passes ontside of the village gates. Tho day ends with 
w rich supper. People generally of tho 'Triméli caste fom tho 
Karndtak teach bulls to dance and balance themselves on their 
masters’ thigh and belly, and answer a few set questions by shaking 
their heads, recoguizing and approaching a purticularly dressed 
individual, and grunting in a peculiar manuer. The owners get corn, 
money, and old clothes. ‘lhe custom of keeping a sacred bull or pol 
free from work and fed by all is still kept in many villages, But as 
young bulls are seldom castrated till they are four or five years old 
and as till then they graze with tho other cattle, the advantage of 
the villago bull is to a great extent lost. 


Buffaloes, returned at 58,123 in 1881-82, are common over the 
whole of the district. "lhe cow-buffaloes (41,055) provide most of the 
milk. They are considered hardier and thrive on coarser food than 
other cattle. Many male calvesaré7allowed to perish, but especially 
in the western rice-fields some are used in the plough. They are of 
special valne in the rainy ‘seison when tho sun is not oppressive. 
A cow-huffalo is not nade to work exeept when she gets fat and 
unmanageable. Hleven kinds of buffaloes are found in the district : 
Shindan or Sindh buffaloes, costing £2 to £20 (Rs. 20-200); Hachhan 
or from Cutch, worth £3 to £20 (Rs. 30-200); Jafari or from 
Jéfarabad in Kathidwar, worth £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200); Bhesri, worth 
£2 to £12 10s. (Rs. 20-125); Surtt or from Surat, worth £5 to £20 
(Rs, 50 - 200); Varhadi jor, from Borar, worth £2 to £12 10s. 
(Rs. 20-125); Memadi or from Neméad; worth £1 10s. to £10 (Rs, 15- 
100); Cévthi or local, worth £110s. to £8 (Rs. 15-80); Garlin or Gavli, 
worth £2 to £10 (Rs, 20-100); Jidéiiet or from Mabur, worth £1 10s, 
to £7 10s. (Rs. 15-75); and Dhangari or Dhangar, worth £2 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 25-100). The Gavlisy or Dhangars are professional buffalo- 
breeders und earn their living by selling milk, curds, and fresh and 
clarified butter. In order to get a larger quantity of milk they often 
destroy the young calf ag soon as it 1s born, taking care to prevent the 
mother secing’ it by folding a piece of cloth round her eyes as other- 
wise sho would not give her inilk unless the calf was by her side. 
Most rich and middle-class people keep sho-buffaloes for their milk. 
The male buffaloes (12,068) are in such little esteem in the Deccan 
that few people keep them. When a male calf is boru, it is either 
thrown away or taken to some distance and descrted, when it is 
killed by wild animals, dogs, or low-caste natives. Buffaloes are fed 
with grass, millet stalks or saram, and chaff. In the rainy season they 
are sent to graze in fields or on hill-sides. Cow-buffaloes, when in 
milk, before or at the time of milking, receive a mash of crushed 
pulse andvil-cake, cotton-seed, and ricobran, She buffaloesare almost 
always stall-fed and well cared for. A cow-buffaloe calvos once 
every two years, and usually gives milk for a year after calving. 
Buffaloes cannot bear tho heat of the sun and are very fond of 
water and shade. When not at work they are taken to a river 
stream or pond, where they lie for hours all under water except their 
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heads or oven their noses, She-buffaloes arc washed daily and are 
shaved once or twice a year. Buffaloes live from twenty to twenty- 
five years, {e-buffaloes used in ficld-work are castrated either by 
stone-breakers or by husbandmen. Asa rule it is only in working 
rice-fields that the buffalo is preferred to tho bullock. ‘That a he- 
buffalo may not got mischievous, or when his neck wants strongthen- 
ing, a string or vesan is puesed through his nose. 'To strengthen his 
neck he is ticdl by the head for a few hours every day. ‘This is to 
prepare him tor the yearly buffalo-fight on Dasara Day (Soptember- 
October) in which the winner is the buffalo who forces the other 
back. A bull-buffalo is offored as a sacrifice to Devi or Durga in 
every Poon village on Dusara Day (September-October). The village 
headman cuts off the head if possiblo with a single stroke of his 
aword, ‘lhe tlesh of the sacrificed buffalo, aswell as of buffaloes who 
die from sickness or accident, is eaten by Mhars and Mangs. The 
hides are uscd for making wator-bags and buckets, and the horns 
which are useful for making glue are exported in large quantities. 
That fat and beautiful cattle may not suffer from the ovil eyo, a black 
thread with » cowry shell or a marking-nut, or sometimes an old 
shoe, is tied round its neck or lee. 


LOE Horses, mares, and foals, the 1881-82 returns showed a total of 
10,992. The horse requires more care than any other domestic animal. 
The district. las long beon famous for its horses, and there are few 
villages in Kast Poona without one or two brood mares, Horses are 
used for riding, driving, and carrying loads. Hight breods of horses 
are found in tho district: Deshis, including Bhimthadis or Bhivarthadis 
‘that is of the valley of the Bhima, and Nirthadis that is of the valley 
of the Nira, cost £6 to £60 (Rs..60-600) each ; Kathidwiadis cost £10 
to £100 (Rs. 100-1000) ; Iranis-or Persians, £15 to £100 (Rs, 150- 
1000); Ringdas of North India with prominent noses, £10 to £50 
(Rs. 100-500) ; Australians, wrongly called Capo horses, £30 to £300 
(Rs, 300 - $000); Pahddis or Yabus, £10 to £100 (Rs. 100 - 1000) ; 
Pegus £20 to £100 (Rg. 200- 1000) ; Arabs, including those imported 
from Arabia aud the Deccan produce of Government stallions, £10 
to £200 (Rs. 100-2000) ; and Charghoshdas, literally four that is slit- 
eared, of which there are very few, about £50 (Rs. 500).2 Of thesa 
the local or Leshi horses, which are bred on the banks of the Bhima 
and Niwa, wore most esteemed by the Mardthas. They were of a 
middle size, strong, and rather handsome, generally dark bay with 
black legs.’ ‘Tbe Dhangar or Khildéri pony deserves notice. He is 


1 The details regarding horses owe much to additions by Mr. W. Lamb, Superin- 
tendent Horge Brecding Operations. 

2The Porsian cidy four and ghosha car. 

§ As it does now to the Government Arab and English stallions the Bhimthadi or 
Deccan horse formerly owed much to foreign sires, to Arab and Persian horses 
brought by sea to the Konkan ports and to Turki horses brought by land from Upper 
India and Afghanistan, The import of horses probably dates from very early times. 
But there is no evidence that it was an important trade uutil the Muhammadan 
conquest of Upper India between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. At the 
olose of the thirteenth century Marco Polo notices that large numbers of horses were 
Wrought from Arabia and Persia into South India. The climate did not suit horses 
and the people did not know how to treat them; they lived only a few years 
(Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. 277-278), Shortly alter Marco Polo’s time (1297 - 1827) repeated 
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thick-set, short-legged, and strong, very unlike the ordinary village 
pony though really of the same breed. The difference is chiefly due 
to early castration and the perfect liberty which in consequence it ia 
pone to give them. Each family or tribe of wandering Dhangars 

eeps five to twenty or thirty ponics, most of them geldings and the 
rest mares. Most are bouglt from villagers but some are bred by 
the Dhangars. As they have no stallions their mares are generally 
covered by chance village ponies. The Dhangar ponics were the 
best of the thousands that in 1879-80 were sent from the Deccan 
as baggage carriers in the Afghan campaign. It is the fashion to 
say that the breed of valuable Deshi ponies is either extinct or 
degraded. Still many first-class ponics can be seen on the mail cart 
line between Poona and Belgaum, and excellent pony hacks can 
often be bought in Poona. Although there are no professional, 
breeders in the district, the headmen and other well-to-do villagers, 
especially in the eastern sub-divisions, keep mares both with the 


inroads of Musalmans from the north'showed thé Hindu chiefs of the south that their 
only hope of success lay in improving their cavalry, From the middle of thefourteenth 
century, when the great Musalman dynasty of the Bahmanis (1347-1526) was estab- 
lished at Kulburga in the Deccan and the great Hindu dynasty of the Vijayanagar 
kings was established (1330-1563) in the Karndtak, to secure a large supply of 
horses became one of the chief cares of the state. As during that time the Deccan 
was cut off from North India the bulk of the horses were brought by sea through the 
Konkan ports. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese found that their chief 
influence with Indian powers lay in their control uver the import of horses. Scarcely 
a treaty with Gujarat, Ahmadnagar, or Vijayanagar is without a horse clause, the 
promise on the part of the Portuguese that horses shall be brought to their alli 
and sball,be prevented from reaching the ports of their allies’ rivals, Under the 
Mardathas in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Sape of horses through 
the Konkan continued, It was less important than formerly, apparently because 
communications with North India were open and easy and large numbers of horses 
came to the Deccan trom the north, ‘The Marithd4s also had learned how to breed 
and rear horses in the Deccan. Moor (Little’s Detachment, 95), writing about 1790, 
says : ‘The Mardthds certainly breed many horses and procure others from Arabia and 
Persia and from Kandahér and the northern parts of Hindustan.’ The two chief 
breeds were the Arab and the Turki. The Turki was a heavy horse which would 
have crossed well with the Arab, But the Mardthds objected to crossing breeds. 
They put Arab to Arab and Turki to Turki and thought that if the blood was kept 
pure the foal would have all the virtues of its parents. The Deccani ponies 
which Orme (Fragments, Note 1V.) calls ‘so diminutive and naughty that no one 
owns them,’ Moor thought a most contemptible breed though not so despicable as 
Orme made them. They were serviceable and hardy and were often used Instead of 
bullocks for carrying loads. They were worth 10s. to 30s. (Rs. 5-15). Horses of 
ordinary size bred in the country sold for £20 to £60 (Ra. 200-600) and northern 
horses up to £100 (Rs, 1000) which was reckoned a high price, Horses were fed on 
gram and kulthi, favourites sometimes being indulged with sheep’s head broth, rice and 
milk, and other dainties, Their medicine for all torms of sickness was masdla, spices 
mixed with flour and clarified butter. Except when they were vicious horses were 
seldom gelt. ‘their trappings were a bridle with one bit like ao snafle, a horse-hair 
cloth with a leather girth and stirrups or a peaked saddle, and ornamented martin- 
gals and cruppers. At the sides of the horse tails of the white wild-cow were hun, 
aometimes six a side; the mane was plaited in small braids with coloured silka and 
hanging silver knobs, and there was a uecklace over the horse’s chest of plates of 
silver or of silver coins, They carried with them the head and heel ropes and the 
leather fecding bag. The Mardthds deserved to have the best horses, such care did 
they bestow on them. When dismounted a Maratha was always shampooing his 
horse, rubbing him violently with his elbows and wrists, and bending the animal’& 
joints backwards and forwards, With this careful grooming a Mardtha’s horse on .a 
pound and a half (14 sker) of grain looked as well as a Kuropean’s horse on four er 
five pounds. Little’s Detachment, 89-96, Some details of the horse trade between 
A.D, 535 and 1567 are given in the Kanara Statistical Account, pp. 49-51. 
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object of rid: and breeding. The number of horses has doubtless 
diminished. ‘This is generally attributed to the great drain on 
the stock of horses for service in the Persian campaign of 1856-57, 
the Abyssinian campaign of 1867-68, and the Afghan campaign of 
1879-80, As only maic« * ere taken on those occasions the mares 
would soon have replem..ed the numbers if the regular demand 
was as grea as formerly. The true explanation seems to be that 
the extension of made roads and railways and the great reduction 
in the mail cart) service have combined to lower the demand and 
therefore to reduce the supply. ‘Though the Mardthds cling to 
the namo Bhimthadi and will often maintain that a maro is of pura 
Bhimthadi breed, it is impossible to prove and difficult to believe 
in pure local descent. The fact that the best Bhimthadi mares are 
in many casos fifteen hands high raises a strong presumption of 
English or Arab blood. Government for many years maintained a 
large horse-brveding establishment at Aligaon on the Bhima. This 
was abolished about forty years ago; and in its stead at various 
central stations imported Hnglishaad Arab stallions were posted for 
the free uso of horse-breeders. 

In recent years increased attention has heen paid to the improve- 
ment of the Deccan breed of horses, About 1864 a yearly horse 
show was established at Sirar, and in 1872 a second show on a much 
larger scale was started at Poona. The number of Government 
stallions has been gradually increasod as more and more work was 
found for them. In 1881 a separate department for horse breeding 
was organizud, The prizes.at Poona and Sirur shows vary from 
10s. to £20 (Rs.5-200), the aggregate amount spent being £60 
(Rs. 600) at Sirur, and £600 (Rs, 6000) ab Poona. These shows and 
the use of the Government stallions have greatly improved the 
breed of Poona horses. ‘The present establishment of Government 
stallions in the Poona district is nine horses and six ponies. They 
are posted, six at Sirur, four at Supa, three at Barémati, and two at 
Indépur. Three of the horses are English; tho rest are Arabs. 
Most of the colts are sold as yearlings, the majority finding their 
way to the yearly fair at Malegaon in the Nizam’s territory. Some 
filles are also sold at the Malegaon fair; but most are kept by the 
breeders to be used as brood mares. At Malegaon the yearlings 
fetch £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). They are bought chiefly by ao tribe 
called Hatkars who live in the neighbouring villages. ‘hey feed 
these young unimals well for a year or two and bring them again to 
the fair, where they are sold, as two three and four year olds at 
£15 to £70 (Rs. 150-700). he chief purchasers are dealers from 
Haidarabad and officers from native cavalry regiments. Yearlings 
are sold because the breeders are generally too poor to meet the 
cost of bringing them to maturity, and colts are sold in proference to 
fillies becanse, not being castrated, they become very troublesome. 
One of the chief objects of the new horse-breeding department is 
to introduce the practice of castrating colts, for which purpose 
pkilled opvrators are provided by Government who perform without 
fea or charge. When the practice becomes general it is hoped that 
breeders wil) keep their colts and that many remounts may pass into 
the army direct from the breeders, 
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After they are a year old colts are fed with hesgidli Cynodeu 
dactylon, lucern, and pond grass, millet straw or kadb*, wheat husk, 
gram, maize, math Phaseolus aconitifolius, and millet flour. Weak 
and thin animals are given fresh and clarified butter, sugar, the 
flesh of a goat or sheep, eggs, and gram and young millet plants. 
Phadi, a preparation of wheat flour and molasses boiled in water 
and made into balls, is also sometimes given. Small ponies, 
which are generally used for carrying loads, are hobbled and allowed. 
to graze atter the crops are removed. In Bhimthadi, horses are 
sometimes let loose in fields with standing jzdri, a treatment 
which soon strengthens and fattens them. Oilcake is sometimes 
given as a tonic, but the people dislike it as they believe it affects 
» horse’s speed and makes it more difficult for him to recover 
from a broken joint or bone. Horses are not generally 
broken to tho saddle before they are two years old though 
they sometimes begin work at eighteen months. They are shod 
once every one or two months. The people are very fond of having 
gaily dressed horses led in their marriage and other processions. 
The chief forms of horse, disease are: palkida, believed to be 
strangles ; shemba or siia, glanders in- its worst stage, a disease 
of the head produced from cold; chadndani or tetanus, producing 
shivering of the body; ghdatsarp or throat-snake, laryngitis, which 
affects the inside of the throat so that the animal cannot eat or drink 
and generally dies. Tho cure for this disease is to make the horse 
inhale the smoke of the middle, part of the kevda Pandanus 
odoratissimus flower for three days or swallow pills of the ashes of 
snake's slough mixed with honey. Thasi, probably glossitis,is a disease 
of the mouth, which swells and blackens the lower part of the tongue. 
Munga or lampass is a disease of the upper lip. Pashdn canker in the 
feet and bhenda which is a grease in-the heels, or in its worst form 
grapes, aro diseases of the log. urkuri or colic, including enteritis 
or inflammation of the intestines, produces pain in the stomach and 
gonorally proves fatal. Fever and a disease called chakrdval or 
ring-bone, though not fatal, makes the animal incurably lame. 
Barsdti, haddibadi, and berhadi are also diseases to which horses 
are subject. Zhairbadi and ludidna or anthrax fever though not 
common is known in Poona, and is very fatal. Horses’ feet if 
allowed to remaiu damp or badly cleared are apt to breed worms, 
The Poona district is very healthy for horses who live twenty to 
thirty years. On Dasara Day in Soptember-October horses are 
washed and decked with flowers and ornaments, and a beautiful cloth 
or silk cover is thrown across their backs. They are worshipped, 
havea new saddle set on their backs, and are ridden in procession to 
the sound of drums. 

Seventy-two peculiarities in a horse are considered unlucky for 
his owner. The chief of these are : utarand or threo rings of hair on 
the forehead one above the other; bdsing or three rings of hair 
forming three angles, on the forehead ; chimata or two rings of hair 
in a line on the forehead ; asudhal (ashrudhdl) or watering of the 
eyes; bhoda rings of hair near the corners of the eye; kriddval 
or a ring of hair on the breast ; and gom which is of different kinds 
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is a line of hair on the neck or chest. A horse which remains quiet 
in the stable is called khunte-gdd or fastened to the peg and is 
considered !ucky, while a restive horse called khunte-upat or peg- 
lifting is considered unlucky. Each of these unlucky marks has @ 
hance or counterbalancing good mark. The knowledge of and the 

elief in theso bud and good signs is said of late years to have greatly 
declined. 


Of Asses the 1881-82 returns showed a total of 6936. The 
asses are nsod by Beldérs and Vadars both of whom are stone- 
cutters, and by Lonéris or lime-burners, Kumbhars or potters, 
and Farits or washermen, for carrying loads and sometimes for 
riding} They are also used to carry bricks and sand, grain and 
road sweepiugs, Asses are of two kinds, country or Deshdlu, costing 
£1 to £6 (Rs. 10-60), and Arab, Persian, and Italian asses, costing 
£30 to £60 (Rs. 300-600) which have been imported by Govern- 
ment for use a3 stallions for mule-breeding. ‘The country ass is 
small and generally frightfully cowhocked, but they are as hardy, 
enduring, «nd easily fed as any-of'their race. They are generally 
bred by the wandering tribe of Kolhétis.. In the country they are 
seldom groomed and are let loose te graze and pick up their food 
near village dunghills. In townsthey are fed with grass, millet 
stalks or sarom, and rice-husk, and sometimes with grain and 
gram. Tho onds of the nostrils, generally the false nostrils, are 
sometimes slit half-way acrogs to enable the animal to breathe freely 
when heavily leaden. The ass is careful to drink only pure water. 
If it cannot get clean water it will remain without drinking for two 
or three days ata time. Asses suffer from kurkuri a disease of the 
abdomen, and raska a cough, ‘They live twenty to twenty-five 
years. Ass’s milk is used as a medicine for childron and as a 
tonic. Tho urine is drunk-by- persons suffering from venereal 
diseases and the dung is used as a poultice and in cases of dysentery 
and fever. On the first of Kartik (October-November) asses are 
washed, decorated, and feasted. 


Mules are proverbially strong and are used by Lonfris, 
charcoal-burvers, in carrying loads and in drawing carts, None of 
these mules are bred in the district. They are either cast from 
the Commissariat Department or they were sold at the end of the 
Abyssinian campaign. With the object of introducing the practice 
of mule-breeding Government have posted two donkey stallions at 
Sirur for the free use of those who will bring pony mares to them. 
Prizes are given for the mares so covered and for young mules at 
the Poona and Sirur horse shows. The people are averse from the 
practice and tuke to it very slowly. 

Of Sheep and Goats, the 1881-82 returns showed 285,200. Large 
flocks of sloop are found im all good-sized villages aud goats are 
common everywhere. The city of Poona offers a ready markot for as 


! Riding an ass is considered a disgrace by the higher classes, and was formerly a 
wnishment. Delinquents were paraded through the town seated on an ass’s back. 
eople may still he seen riding on asses with their face tail-warda in some parts of 

the district as part of the merry-making in the Shimga holidaya in March -April. 
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many sheep as the district can produce. Sheep brokers and mutton 
butchers come regularly from Bombay and bny goats, kids, sheep, 
and Jambs, paying 2s, to 8s. (Rs. l-4) a head. ‘here are two kinds 
of sheep, country or desd/u costing 2s. to £1 (Rs. 1-10) and dumba 
(from dum a tail) long broad-tailed sheep, costing 8y. to £2 10s, 
(Rs.4-25). The long-tailed sheep include three varicties: Yaipuri, 
long-tailed and white witha black patch or two; Kdbuli, broad-tailed, 
short-legyed, and white or white and black; and Yelga from the 


‘Bombay Karnétak, tall, broad-tailed, and of many colours, In 


many Poona and Alinadnagar villages it is the exception to find 
sheep the property of a Dhangar or an individual of the shepherd 
caste, and the keeping of a flock of breeding ewes is not usual 
except among well-to-do Kunbis. Myvery Kunbi who tills garden 
land tries to have his own flock of shcep, and most villages have 
three or four husbandimen with flocks of their own. Sheep for 
stock are bought by the score, the price varying from £1 16s, to £6 
(Rs.18-60). ‘The price is sometimes as high as £8 (Rs.80) when 
the buyer chooses cach shoep picking one ram and nineteen ewes 
all between three and four years old, and of good colonr, A 
favourite custom among Kunbis is, to buy an old ewe with her 
sixth lamb, kill the mother as soon as the lamb can shift for itself, 
and bring up the young oue ws a pet for the children. ‘he pet 
is kept till it begins to be tronblesome when it either follows its 
mother or is sold to a broker. wes go with lamb five months, and. 
though known to yenn in every season of the year, November and 
June are the favourite timos. ft is’ not. kuown how long a ewe willi 
goon bearing, The Dhangars think it advisable to sell them after 
they have had five lambs. lho age of the mother when the first 
lamb is born varies from 400 to 600 days, and the intervals at which 
the lambs are dropped vary from six.to 144 months. As a rule 
only one lamb is yeaned at a birth, couple being a very rare 
eccurrence. Male lambs are castrated and sold when a year and a 
half old to butchers or other dealers. A ewe or ram till it is shorn 
is called saoli, and after it is shorn a ram is called batinga and a 
ewe is called sahkore. A castrated sheep or wether is called varip. 
Forty per cont are castrated between the age of six and twelve 
months, never before six and never alter twelve. The object of 
castration is to make them fat. A two or three year old wether 
fetches 13s. (Rs. 64), an ordinary sheep 6s. to 7s. (Rs. 8-34), and a 
lamb 3s. (Rs. 14). Unless well fattencd the ordinary Deccan sheep 
does not becume very heavy. After they are six months old they 
may be killed weighing when clean twenty ponnds, and rarely more 
than thirty pounds, As the feeding of sheop is neglected, and as 
they aro not sheltered against rain or sun, the Deccan sheep seldom 
lives more than seven years. If looked after and cared for they 
might live three yearslonger, If the flock is large, Kunbis generally 
engage 2 Dhangar or a man of any other labouring caste to tend 
thom, paymg him £2 10s. (Its. 25) a year, besides food and clothing. 
The surplus milk of the ewes is also his. In the early morning 
sheep are driven in flocks of 100 or 120 to the grazing land where 
they nibble grass and eat fresh bébhul leaves and pods. If sheltered 
from the midday sun and from rain they thrive better, have more 
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wool and milk, and are more useful. At the end of the hot season, 
when food is scarce and water is bad, the sheep fall into very poor 
condition und the June lambs are very weakly. ‘The rank vegetation 
which in their half-starved state they grecdily, devour brings on 
scouring and many die from that disease, or from the fly which is 
very virulent ducing the rainy season. In the evening the sheep are 
brought back und shut in their folds, which are generally surrounded 
by a hedge thick enough to keep out wolves bat giving no protection 
against wil and rain. Great numbers of lambs and half-grown 
sheep are carsied off by wolves, who, where the grass and the crops 
are long, uve very bold catching stragglers both by day and night. 
One or two wolyes haunt most villages, ‘lhe shopherd has a large 
dog and while out keeps his sheep constantly moving for fear of the 
wolf who is generally hid behind a big stone or bush or in the long 
grass watching for the chance of picking offa lamb, The rams 
generally renimin in the flocks and miscarriages are not uncommon, 
Old rams vet very ill-tempered and without any provocation attack 
and kuoek down the other sheep: 

The dany wnd arine of sheep are so valued as manure that owners 
of flocks are engaged to graze their sheep in ficlds for two or three 
nights. The Dhangars usually wander from village to village in a 
regular yearly cirenit in the plains durimg tho rams and cold weather 
and in the west during the hot mouths. They are paid by the 
hasbandmen to fold their sheep in their fields. In some places they 
only get their food. In others where gardons abound as much as 1, 
pr 2s, (Sauces or Ro.1) is paid-for one night for a hundred sheep. 
Sheep’s blood. is given to horses to drink, and is rubbed on their 
chests when they are oxhatisted. 

Sheep are sheared twice a yearin Ashidh or June-July and in 
Kartik or Octobar-November,...ach.sheecp on an average gives one 
pound of wool at each shearing worth 44. to 6d. (8-4.as,). The loss 
in carding, spinning, and weaving amounts to twenty-five per cent, 
Sometimes Dhangars are called to shear the sheep and are paid at 
the rato of -by. (Rs. 2) the hnndred. ‘I'he wool is bought by the 
Dhangars whose women card it by means of a bamboo bowstring 
with gut twist, and spin it either fine with the help of the ordinary 
spinning wheel or coarse using the spindle. ‘he threads are 
atiffened with u paste of tamarind stones pounded in the rough stone 
mortars which ure generally to be seen outside of Dhangars’ houses, 
The paste ix apphed. with a large stilf brush. .After the warp- 
threads have boven placed and stretched the Dhangar takes two days 
to weave a blanket about eight feet long and 24 fect wide, the price 
of which varies from 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5) according to the colour 
and fineness of the texture. White blankets and seats or dsans used 
while performing religious ceremonies, have a special value, being 
considered rove sacred. 

Goats costing 83, to £1 4s. (Rs. 4-12), belong to four classes : khuri, 
ghodsheli, hoi ov surti, aud savti, The khuri are Karndtak goats ; 
Hal are small und have short ears. ‘The ghodsheli, said to come 
from ghoda horse and sheli a she-goat, is a large goat. The koi or 
surti goats give the largest supply of milk and are kept and fed at 
home ; their flesh is said to be ted and coarse. The savti goats are 
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taller and larger but give less milk, They are sent into the forests 
to graze. Their flesh is said to be tender and they are generally kept 
for food. There are no special goat-breeders. Dhangars, Kunbis, and 
Musalméns are the classes who own the largest number, and Bréhmans 
and other high-caste Hindus have sometimes a she-goat or two in 
thvir houses. Goats are tended in the same way as sheep. They eat 
the fresh leaves of trees and shrubs but are fed at night with judri 
stalks, tur and gram, shevri limb and karvand leaves, and babhul 
leaves and pods. Dhangars keep their goats with their sheep in the 
field at night. A she-goat bears every ten months and each time 
gives birth to two or more kids. Her daily yield of milk varies 
from half a pint to eight pints ({-4 shers). Goat's milk is used asa 
tonic for children and is sometimes made into butter. The flesh 
both of sheep and goats is eaten by all classes except Bréhmans and 
Gujarat Vanis. Goats suffer from the same diseases as sheep and live 
five to ten years. The sheep and the goat are offered as sacrifices 
to village gods and demons. The blood of the offered animal is spilt 
over the idol and the flesh is cooked and shared among the 
worshippers and the members of the village community. 


Elephants and Camels. were common in Poona when it was the 
capital of the Peshwads. Camels used to be bred in the Man and 
Malsiras sub-divisions of Sdtéra and Sholdpur. At present the 
number of both is small. Those that remain belong either to the 
Commissariat Department or to petty chiefs, 


Except in cantonments the Dog and Cat are often without owner 
and neglected. The only sporting dogs are greyhounds of two breeds 
lut and paligar. The Jutis most esteemed, but both are rare and 
still more rarely pure bred. 


Cocks and hens are the only poultry reared in the country patts 
of the district, though turkeys, geese, and ducks are found in large 
towns. Domestic fowls are more often kept by Musalméns and 
Mhars, M&ngs, and Dhangars than by Kunbis. They are of three 
kinds : the common fowl like to but much smaller than the English 
barn door fowl, known as savli, gujdt, or teni; the Pegu, asil or surati ; 
and the Malay of English poultry books, called by Europeans kalam,} 
very much larger than the ordinary fowl and laying larger better 
and more costly eggs. Among fowls is occasionally found an! 
uphratya pardchi or fowl with ruffled feathers, the Frizzled Fowl 
of English poultry books? A cock costs 2s. to 10s. (Rs.1-5); a. 
hen Is. to £1 4s. (8 as.-Rs. 12); a half*fowl 6d. to 1s. (4-8 aa.j3 
and a chicken 24d. to 44d. (14-3.s.). They are left to pick what 
they can find near their owner’s house, chiefly worms and insects, 
They are also sometimes fed with corn and bread. The flesh and eggs 
are eaten by almost all classes except Bréhmans and Gujardt Vanis, 
Hens lay for about six weeks ten or twenty eggs and then stop. 


1Thoe word kalam seems as in the case of the kalam crane, Anthropoides virgo, to be 
@ corruption of the Persian kulang that is big fowl. Mr. Fazl Lutfullah, 

2 Thongh this frizzle isa sport or freak of nature rather than a distinct breed 
judicious mating would perpetuate the characteristic. It is an ordinary-sized fow. 
of all colours, with many feathers curled away from, instead of towarda, the body, 
some feathers having no web, only the naked shaft. Major Coussmaker. 
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Hens are very capricious in their laying; those that have no inclination 
to eit, unless they get fat, stop every few days and begin to lay again, 
whereas those that are determincd to sit or are very fat only lay a few 
oggs and then stop for a month or more. Eggsareusefulin preparing 
fireworks. ‘I'he chief diseases to which domestic fowls are subject 
ere minmedi or the neck-breaker, hopa a fatal kind of piles, and 
roup which first shows itself by running from the nostrils and 
eyes, an accumulation of saliva in the mouth, eruptions on the 
head, and diphtheric ulcerations in the mouth and throat like a 
yellowish white fangus. Fowls also suffer from disease of the liver 
and inflamination of the bowels. It is difficult to define the symptoms 
of the two lust diseases ; sluggishness, indigested food in the crop, 
great thirst, want of appetite, leg weakness, and a yellow tint in the 
bare skin of the head and face, are all more or less apparent. Fowls 
live three or four years. Hens and chickens are offered as sacrifices 
to village pods and spirits and are waved round the head to remove 
sickness and the influence of the evil eye, either when a man is 
overtaken by calamity, or in-consequence of vows made, when 
enterprizes are undertaken, orimale'children are born. As arule the 
birds which are sacrificed are eaten by the persons who offer them, 


Many Musalmdns and a few Hindus breed Pigeons for amusement, 
They are of four kinds ; lakhia, lotaw, and girrebay, all costing 1s. to 2a. 
(as.8-Re. 1) a head, and sédhe or common, costing 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.), 
Pigeons take so little room, breed so persistently, and are so easily 
kept that every town has its three or four families of pigeon-fanciers 
who constantly play with their birds, and teach them tricks which 
after a fow years become characteristics of certain breeds, They 
are generally fad with bdjri, kardi, wheat, peas, and other grain, and, 
when in want of fattening, with bread, sugar, butter, and flesh, 
These are spread in the quadrangle-of a house where the pigeons 
are let loose. Pigeons are kept in small cots either in walls or on 
wooden stands. They are made to fly between ten and eleven in 
the morning and between five and six in the evening. They rise 
from two hundred to five hundred feet in the air and return to their 
cots at the sound ofa whistle. Pigeons sometimes leave their homes 
and do not return for six months at a time, Small silver or brass 
ornaments, called painjans, are sometimes tied round their feet. 
They live for twenty years and are subject to two chief diseases : 
suka in which a sticky matter passes from the mouth, and tukhama 
an outbreak of small tumours, Pigeons are eaten by some classes 
of Hindus and by Musalmans and Europeans. 


Wino Animars.' The spread of tillage and the increase in 
population constantly reduce the number of Wild Animals. The Tiger, 
vagh, Felis tigris; the Panther, bibla, Felis pardus; the Leopard, 
chatta, Felis jubata; and tho Bear, dsval, Ursus labiatus, are found 
only in the Suhyddris, and even there in very small numbers.? During 
Se ieCeta Ceci one S ae 

1 Contributed by Mr. A, Keyser, CS. 

2 The bear 13 sometimes tamed and taught to dance by men of the wandering tribe 
of Musalman Darveshis, who lead their bear from door to door and ask for alms, A 
few hairs froma bear's back are kept in lockets and hung from the necks of children 


to guard thon: against the evil eye, Children are also for the same reason made to 
ride on bears’ backs, 
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the eight years ending 1882 four human beings and 175 cattle 
were killed by tigers, and fifteen tigers and sixty-eight panthers 
were slain, for which rewards were given by Government.! Of the 
Deer tribe, the Stag, sdimbar, Rusa aristotelis ; and the Spotted Deer, 
chital, Axis maculatus, are rare, but are still found in the Sahyddris. 
The Bison, gava, Gaywus gaurus, is found in the Sahyddris but is 
also very rare. The Wolf, (andga, Canis pallipes, although not 
common, occurs over the whole district and causes much loss of 
sheep and goats. In 1877, 110, in L879, 584, in 1880, 370, and in 
1882, 265 sheep and goats were registered as killed by wolves, and 
twenty-four wolves wore slain between 1877 and 1882. The 
Hyeena, turas, Ulyna striata, is also found in the hills and 
occasivnally in the interior of the district, 


Other gamo animals, which though not numerous are found in 
various parts of the district, aro, tho Boar, r@mdukkur, Sus indicus, 
whose favourite haunts are the babhul groves that abound close to the 
Bhima and Ghod rivers and also in the hill forests in the west. In 
the neighbourhood of Poona, sinée the opening of the Mutha canals 
(1873), there has been a very large inerease of wild pig. The 
people complain londly of their ravages. ~ ‘They come down in the 
evening from the Sinhgad range, and, after eating sugarcane and 
earthnuts, either return to the hilly carly in the morning or remain 
in the cane, The cultivation of earthnuts has beon discontinued in 
the neighbourhood of Poona owing tothe ravages of these animals. 
The Antelope, kalvit, Antelope bezoartica, and the Indian Gazelle, 
chinkara, Gazella benettii, ave’chiefly found in the hills, and a third 
variety of small decr, the Hog-deer, Axis porcenus, occasionally 
falls to tho shot of an unusually fortunate sportsman in the Sahyddris, 
The animals which abonud all over the Presidency and which 
require uo special mention areythe Jungle Cat, rdéumdnjar, Felis 
chaus ; the Jackal, kolha, Cauis aurcus; the Fox, khokad, Vulpes 
bengalensis, which has its home chicy in the rocky hills and ravines 
abounding all over the district ; the Ichneumon, mungus, Herpestes 
grisaeus ; the Bandicoot rat, ghus, Moesa bandicota; and the Grey 
and Red Squirrels, khar, Sciurus pahnarum. ‘the §, elphinstonei is 
occasionally seen. 


Game Birps.? The district is poorly supplied with Game Birds. 
Of Quail, the Grey Quail, Coturnix communis, is found over most of 
the district between November and March, and the Bustard Quail, 
Turnix taigoor, also an immigrant. The Rain or Black-breasted 
Quail, Coturnix coromandelica, and the smaller variety which can 
hardly be considered a game bird, the Rock Bush Quail, Perdicula 
argoondah, are nativesof the district and are found all the year round. 
The Bustard, Eupodotis edwardsi, is very rare and so is the Florican, 
Sypheotides aurita, but both are occasionally shot. Duck and 
Snipe are found in the various rivers and artificial lakes and ponds 


'The details are: 1875, two tigers and nine panthers; 1876, one tiger and six 
panthers ; 1877, one tiger and seven panthers ; 1878, eight tigers and five panthers ; 
1879, two tigers and six panthers ; 1880, six panthers; 1881, sixteen panthers; and 
1882, one tiger and thirteen panthers, * Contributed by Mr, A. Keyser, 0,8. 
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during the cold months. The common Grey Partridge, Ortygornis 
ponticeriana, abounds, and both the Black, Francolinus vulgaris, 
and the Painted, francolinus pictus, are to be found. The Rock 
Grouse, pasurdi, abounds on the low stony hill ridges with which the 
district is fall. Pea fowl, Pavo eristatus, Grey Jungle Fow!), Gallus 
sonnerati, aul Spur Fowl, Galloperdix spadiceus, inhabit the forests 
in the west. Hulf-tame pea-fow] are found near many villages, as 
the people look on them as sacred. The Green Pigeon, Crocopus 
chlorigaste:, is vare, but the Blue Pigeon, Columba intermedia, is 
found in flocks ia nearly every well, Mxecopt of qnail, and on rare 
occasions ol duc.< and snipe, no large bags are made in the district, 
and oven good quail shooting is not to be had every year. 

Snakes sre namerous throughout the district, particularly in and 
about the cuntorament of Poona. All except three kinds, of which 
one is rare and another is doubtful, are harmless. ‘'he Cobra in 
fact is the cnly venomous species which need be taken into account. 
The sinall Vipor or phursa, Echis carinata, which is so plentiful and 
so destructive in the narrow striprofzhttoral between the Sahyddris 
and the sc., eveops up tothe sumnnt of the Sahyddri range, but 
is not commen in any other locality in the» Poona district. A few 
siragelors inay be found inthe plains to the cast of the range, 
but they are rare, The Large Chain Viper, ghonas, Daboia russellii, 
which occurs very sparingly in the Konkan, may also be expected 
in the Sahyacri range; but there appears to be no authentic record 
of its occumenee, The Tlamadryad, the Banded Bungarns, the 
Krait, and the Giveen Treo Vipers are equally unknown. 


As night be expected the mortality from snake bite in the Poona 
district, is insignificant, and for the past five years has shown a 
aatisfactory decrease, In 1876, twenty-four deaths were attributed to 
this cause ; i. ($77, pbwelve ; ity 1878, nine; in 1879, five; and in 1880 
only four, ‘I’his comparatively low rate is, no doubt, due to a great 
extent to the scarcity of the Echis, which is the chief agent of 
destruction in Western India generally. ‘The bite of the Cobra, 
although far more dangerous, is more easily avoided. On the other 
hand the Kchis, though it may only cause death once in five times, 
finds many more opportunities of biting, from its small size, its 
flerconess, vl its perverse reluctance to move out of the way to avoid 
being trodleu on. This conclusion is amply borne out by the 
annual returns of mortality from snako bite for the Bombay Presi- 
dency ; for in the tracts where the Echis is especially abundant, in 
Sind, Ratinieivi, and Thana, tho mortality is groatly in excess of 
that of all the orher districts put together. 

The harmless snakes are nurnerous, though the number of species 
represented i4 not large. Besides the Chequered Water Snake, 
panadivad, Vropidonotus quincunciatus,which is abundant throu ghout 
the well-watered tracts, the species most commonly seen in and 
about Poona wwe the Thickbodied purud, Gongylophis conicus, and 
the Gease-ereen. Ground Snake, Tropidonotus plumbicolor, the 
young brouls of which make their appearance in the rainy season, 


Contributed by Mr. G. W, Vidal, C.8, 
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Both these species are commonly supposed by Europeans and natives 
alike to be venomous. In the more rural parts the commonest 
species is perhaps the Indian Rat Snake, dhaman, Ptyas mucosus. 


The following is a list of the various species which are known to 
occur, The list, except in the case of one species! which is entered 
on the authority of Mr. W. Theobald as occurring in Poona, has been 
compiled exclusively from specimens obtained and procured by the 
writer. For the descriptions, which have been given in as popular 
a form as possible, the writer is greatly indebted to the works of 
Dr. Gunther and Mr, '‘heobald. ‘I'he following books are referred 
to in the list: Russell’s Indian Serpents; Gunther’s Reptiles of 
British India ; Theobald’s Descriptive Catalogue of the Reptiles of 
British India; Fairbank’s Bombay Reptiles published for the Bombay 
Gazetteer ; and Destruction of Life by Snakes and Hydrophobia, in 
Western India, by Ex-Commissioner, The classification follows 
that adopted by Dr. Gunther and Mr. Theobald. ‘The writer is also 
mauch indebted to Dr. Nicholson for much information contained in 
his work on Indian Snakes, 


The family of Typhlophidw, the so-called Blind Snakes with 
rudimentary eyes, is represented by the Typhlops braminus (Daud), 
This little burrowing reptile, whose head without a magnifying 
glass is with difficulty distinguished from its tail, bears a strong 
superficial resemblance to a common earth worm, and is probably 
frequently passed by as an earth worm. It is not often seen above 
ground, except after a shower of rain, It belongs to the lowest type 
of snake, and is also perhaps*the smallest of the Ophidia, its maxi- 
mum length being only eight’ inches. It is held in needless dread 
by natives, According to Dr, Russell, the father of Indian herpeto- 
logy, the Blind Snake progresses either end foremost, but this 
peculiarity has not been noticed by later writers. 


A very closely allied species of slenderer form, the Typhlops 
pnieaas or tenuis of Gunther, is included in Dr. Fairbank’s list of 

ombay Reptiles, as also is another specics of the same group, the 
sharp-nosed Onycephalus acutus (Duméril et Bibron), whose 
occurrence in the Deccan has been noted by Dr. Gunther. The 
latter will probably be found in this district, but the occurrence of 
the former which is a Ceylonese species seems doubtful. 


The Short Tails, Tortricidae, with rudimentary hind limbs, and 
the Xenopeltids without limbs, are not represented in this district, 
Of Rough Tails, Uropeltids, at least two species have been found, 
Silybura macrolepis (Peters), which is distinguished from its many 
congeners by having fifteen instead of seventeeu scales in a row, has 
been obtained on one occasion, but is very rare. This Rough Tail 
is black with very bright stecl-bluc reflections when fresh, Each 
hexagonal scale is margined with waxy white, giving the skin a 
honeycombed appearance, while a broad bright yellow zigzag 
band runs along each side from mouth to neck, succeeded by a few 
broken spots of the same colour. A similar yellow band adorns 


5 See note L at foot of page 76. 
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each side of the tail below. The latter appendage, as in all the 
snakes of thes eroup, is abnormally short. It looks as if it had been 
severed obliquely like the joint of a fishing-rod and then scraped 
with a rasp. ‘Whe caudal disk acquires this rough appearance from 
a double row of keels thrown out from each scale. At the extremity 
of the tail, az if the cut bad left a jagged odge, are a pair of minute 
horny spines. The scales of the body are smovth, The Rough Tail 
Snakes are seldom seen above ground, but are occasionally exposed 
in making decp cuttings for roads, ‘That they labour hard in making 
their burrows is shown by the fact that specimens of this family are 
sometimes found with the head displaced from its direct axis, ‘as 
though? writes 'Cheobald ‘it had been dislocated during some effort 
of the snake to penetrate the soil? ‘The head in all those Rough 
Tails is siraller thau, and not distinet from, the neck. 8. macrolepis 
grows to about ton inches in length, the tail being Jess than half an 
inch, Like all other suakes with thick tails, this specics is called 
dutondi by the natives, 

An allied species, Silyburas“bieatenata (Gunther), has been 
obtained in excavations mad@ at the Aniba Pass between Ratnigiri 
and Kolhiipur, and occurs also within the limits of the Poona district. 
S. macrolepis is not included in Dr, Faivbank’s List of Bombay 
Reptiles, bus a third species of Rough Tail, 8, clliotti (Gray), which 


-is suid by Theobald to inhabit Madras find the Deecan, is entered. 


8. clliotti, which may be distinguished by the yellow band which 
completely encircles tho tail, has nob, yet been recorded from the 


, Poona district, and does notyprobably extend so far north. 


The Dwarf Snakes, Calamarida, of diminutive size and found 
chiedy in the Hast Indian Archipelago and the Malayan peninsula, 
do nat cceo.r in the Deccan districts, though one species of the 
genus Geophis is found ncar Madras, 

The prettily marked Short Tooths or Filleted Ground Snakes, 
comprisine the genera Oligodon and Simotes, are represented by 
Gunther’s Oligodon fasciatus. This species is distinguished by having 
an irregular serics of brown dots on the ventral shields, seven upper 
labial shic lds, and scales in rows of fitteen. The m markings on the 
head are -yiometrical, but less distinct than in other species of the 
samo gonus. ‘I'he back is adorned by a series of brown black-edged 
eross bands, It grows to fourteen inches in longth. Other represen- 
tatives of this family, both of the genus Sinotes as well as Oligodon, 
probably oveur, but have not as yet been satisfactorily diserimmated, 
Dr, Faitbunk inelades in his Listof Bombay Reptiles the Pretty Short 
Tooth, Sirietes vonusta (Jerdon), Another species, Simotes russellii 
(Dand), has also been found in Ratndgiri, though omitted from 
Dr. Fairbanuk’s list. The Short ooths sre active little reptiles, and 
the conspicuous V-markings on their heads often canse them to be 
mistaken for Vipers by the casual observer. ‘They are, as might be 
expected, thought highly venomous by the natives, and a specimen 
of Oligod:. n fasciatus was once gravely presented to the writer by a 


-conjuror auc. snake-charmer as the young of the Chain Viper, Daboia 


elegans. In the Konkan, the Short Tooths are generally known as 
bachcha wigs or young cobras. It is probable also that the tradition, 
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handed down by the Portuguese of « diminutive snake to which 

they gave the name of Cobra de Morte, from the supposed deadly 

nature of its poison, had its origin in the dread in which these 

innocent Short Tooths were once popularly held. Possibly the belief 

in such a small but poisonous species was strengthened by Cuvier’s 

description in his Régne Anitmal of a ‘ petite vipére.” Dr. Russell also 

may have furthered this belief by recording several cases where 

natives had died from the bites of diminutive but unrecognized 

snakes. ‘Two sepoys in Captain Gowdie’s battalion at Réjamahendri 

were bitten in the night by the same snake, which was described as , 
being ‘scarcely six inchos long, about the size of a large goose- 
quill, of a dark straw colour, a flat head with two very sinall eyes 

which shone like diamonds, and behind each eye was a black streak. 
about three-fourths of an inch long’ ‘The first man bitten died ' 
after six ours, and the second, who was bitten within a minute 

after the first, died within eleven hours. Neither man suffered 

visible pain or convulsions, but passed away in a kind of stupor, 

Similarly, according to Dr. Russell), ‘the porter of Mr. Bourchier, 

Governor of Bombay, a very stoub-Arab, was bitten by a small 

serpent, and expired almost. instantaneously, after exclaiming that 

a snake had bit him’ Dr. Russell’s information was got from the 

Govornor’s son, Mr. James Bourchier, who spoke from memory, and 

addod, ‘ that the snake, to which the man’s death was imputed, was, 

by the Portugueso, called Cobra de Morte; that in the courso of 

twenty years in India he had ouly seen two of them, one in the island 

of Bombay, the other in his own house-at St. Thomas’ Mount near, 
Madras ; that the length of the snake was from six to nine inches, 

its thickness that of a common tobacco pipe; the head black with 

white marks, bearing some resemblance to a skull and two cross 

bones ; the body alternately black and white, in joints the whole 

length ; that its venom is of all others the most pernicious.’ 


There can be httle doubt from the descriptions given, and from 
the fact that no diminutive poisonous snake has yet been discovered 
by naturalists in India, that both the snakes above described were 
referable to some species of Oligodon, If so, death in each case must 
be attributed to excossive fright, as it is beyond doubt that none of 
the snakes of this family are provided with poison fangs and glands, 
The Cobra de Morte, like the mythical Bis Cobra or poisonous lizard, 
has no real existence; but, whereas the latter name is still applied to 
various species of lizards known to be harmless, the Cobra de Morte 
is now, whatever it once was, a namo and nothing more, 


Of the Ground Colubrides belonging to the Coronellina group, 
three species, of whose occurrence within tho limits of this district 
there seems to be no authentic record, aro included in Dr. Fairbank’s 
list. These are (1) Humberi’s snake, Ablabes Humberti (Jan) 
which is known to occur in Ceylon, Madras and Peninsular India ; 
(2) the Lurge-nosed Cycloph, Cyclophis nasalis (Gunther), and (8) 
the Eastern Coronella, Coronella orientalis (Gunther). Humbert’s 
snake is entered as doubtful by Dr. Fairbank, and may have been 
wrongly discriminated. The distribution of the Cycloph is also not 
known with certainty. A single specimen of the Eastern Coronela, the 
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sole species of this genus ever found in India, is said to have been 
obtained by Colonel Sykes in the Deccan. ‘There is no other record 
of its occurrence, and the species was founded on this single 
specimen, which was transferred from the collection of the East 
India Company to that of the British Museum. 


Of the snakes of the group Colubrina, three genera, Cynophis, 
Ptyas, and Zamonis are represonted. The following species occur : 


Cynophis helena (Daud) is a rathor formidable looking snake, 
which grows to about forty inches, the tapering tail being about a 
fifth of the total length. It is distinguished from its congener 
CO. malabaricus, which is said to be common on the Anamalli hills, by 
having twenty-sevon instead of twenty-five scales in cach row. ‘The 
markings of U. helena are somewhat peculiar. A narrow black line 
marks the occipital suture. A broadish black band runs on each side 
of the neck, bolow which is a similar oblique band. The anterior 
part of the back is covered with numorous black cross bands, each 
enclosing two white ocelli on either sido, the white spots being more 
distinct in the forepart of the.truuk than behind. ‘The cross bands 
disappear about half way down the trunkand are replaced by a broad 
dark band running laterally on each side to the tip of the tail. As in 
some of the 'Tropidonoti, there ig‘a conspicuous black streak running 
obliquely frota the back of the orbit to the gapo. ‘The scales are very 
slightly kecled. his species appears to be rare in the Poona dis- 
trict, and is not included in Dr. Fairbank’s List of Bombay Reptiles. 
Ptyas mucosos (Lin.), the dhaéman or Indian Rat Snako, is very 
common throughout the tract-and is too well known to noed descrip- 
tion. It is an active powerfnl snake,growing to seven feet in length. 
It strikes fiercely if pursued ot brought to bay, and with its powerful 
jaws and sharp teeth can inflict a painful bite, From its size and 
comparative fearlessness, and its diurnal habits, it is perhaps more 
often seon than any other species, and its size and colour not 
unfrequently cause it to be mistaken for a cobra, It feeds on rata, 
mice, frogs, and young birds, and often comes into houses and huts 
in search of its prey. It is very commonly oxhibited by snake- 
charmers, who show their skill in recapturing it after letting it loose, 
a feat which requires both nerve and practice, as the dhiman is 
never tamed by captivity. 


The bito of this species is not gonorally considered venomous by 
natives; but many superstitions aro current respecting it. For 
instance, in the Konkan the bite is said to be poisonous on a Sunday, 
but harmless on other days. Both in the Konkan and Deccan it is 
believed that if a buffalo is in the same field with a dhaiman, 
whichever sees the other first will survive, while the one who is first 
seon will die. In the Deccan also the dhdman is suspected of 
milking the she-buffaloes under water, when the latter take their 
daily bath in the rivers or ponds. The similar superstition which in 
England gave the name of Goatsucker to the common nightjar, from 
its supposed nocturnal raids on the milch goats, will occur to all, 


1 Tn parts of the Madras Presidency the dhdman (Sdrdi Pdinbu, Tamil) is popularly 
believed to be tho male of the cobra (Naga Pdmbu, Tatil), All cobras are consequent- 
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Zamenis fasciolatua (Shaw) is common in the Poona district, as 
also in the Konkan, whore it is called ndgin by the natives, and is 
popularly believed to be the female of the cobra. It is frequently 
seen in the baskets of snake-charmers, and is an active reptile of 
somewhat slender form. The colour of the body is usually an 
olive-brown. Young specimens are marked with numerous white 
cross bars, from tho neck to the tail. With age the white bars 
disappear gradually, the postcrior ones being the first to become 
obsolete. In old specimens no trace of the cross bars remain. The 
species grows to about forty inches in length, of which the tail covers 
nine inches, It is one of the numerous harmless species which are 
locally thought venomous. 


Yamenis brachyurus (Gunther), the Short-tailed Cowry Snake, 
js found (teste Theobald) in the Poona district and South-Hast 
Berar, and Dr, Fairbank, presumably on this authority, has entered 
the species in his List of Bombay Reptiles. The writer has not, 
however, succeeded in obtaining a specimen! It is described as 
growing to 21°5 inches of which the) tail measures only three inches. 
The colour is olivaceous wbove and whitish beneath, while in some 
specimens, probably immature, irregular ycllow-edged brown spots 
aro found on the head and forepart of the trunk, 

In addition to tho above, Dr. Fairbank includes in his list as 
inhabiting the Deccan Zanienis gracilis (Gunther), or the slender 
Cowry Snake, so called from the similarity of the large black-cdged 
brown spots on the auterior part of the trunk to the cowry shells used 
as moncy by the natives. |This species probably occurs in Poona, 
but if so, it must be far from-common. 

The group of Natricina, or fresh-water Colubrines, is represented 
by three species of the genus ‘Tropidonotus, which are unaccountably 
omitted from Dr. Fairbank’s ‘list. ‘Tropidonotus quincunciatus 
(Schl.) the Chequered Water Snake, the pdnadivad of the Marathas, 
is too well known to need description, It is abundant everywhere 
in or near rivers, pools, marshes, and canals, wherever frogs and fish 
are procurable. It differs, however, from the true fresh water 
snakes (Homalopsidw), which live more exclusively in the water, 
in having the nostrils situated on the side instcad of on tho upper 
surface of the head, ‘This species swallows its prey directly it is 
seized, and never overpowers it by coustriction. The panadivad 
is perhaps the commonest and most widely spread snake in India, 
and although fierce and active, is one of the very few harmless 


ly believed to be females! It is interesting to compare with thia the converse idea 
maintained in the Konkan, that all cobras are males, their female partners being the 
harmless colubrine snakes of the species Zamenis fasciolatus, the dhiman is also 
in many parts of India credited by local tradition with having a sting attached to its 
tail, a blow from which is said to cause the part struck to mortify. 

1 Since the above was in type, a specimen obtained by the writer in Poona, and 
sent for identification to the Calentta Museum, has been found to agree with 
Dr. Gunther's original description of the species as published in the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural istory, 1866, vol. XVII. p. 27. pl. VIL fig. A A’. ‘The single 
type specimen on which the specics was founded also came from Poona, aud the snake 
now deposited in the Calcutta Museum appears to be the only other specimen of the 
species yet known, 
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snakes which local tradition rightly acknowledges to be. The 
colouration of the Chequored Water Snake is very variable, ranging 
from blackish grey to greenish olive, with from three to seven rows 
of black spots down the body in quincuncial order. In some 
specimens tho sides are ornamented with orange red spots with 
dark bars between, which, as usual, are more conspicuous in young 
than in old specimens. Adults of this species measure up to 
fifty-one inches am length. 

Tropidonot as stolatus (.), the common little halhallia of Bengal, 
the ndneti of the Mardthds, the rath of snake-charmers, is also 
comparatively common, It is of a brownish olive colour with irre- 
gular pale-cdgcd dark-brown cross bars, and is easily distinguished 
by a pale Luif streak running longitudinally on each side of the 
back from ueck to tail. At some seasons the head, neck, and sides 
acquire a bright red tinge. lis maximum length is two feot. It 
is more terrestrial in its habits than the Cheqnered Suake and is 
of a wilder disposition; nevertheless it is wrongly believed to be 
venomous by the natives. 

Tropidonotns plumbicolor (Cantor), the common Green Grass 
Snake, is also abundant in the Poona district, especially in the rains, 
when the young troods make their appearance. Young specimens 
have a broad |riyht yellow collar, pointed in front and forked pos- 
teriorly, behind « black collar of corresponding shape. ‘fhe body is 
also marked with about a dozen narrow black cross bars. The bright 
collar and cross bars disappear with age, and adults are a uniform 
dull greon above and white below. The under-parts in tho young 
snakes are stcul White. The spectes grows to about twenty-five inches, 
and is of thick nmke, with a broad-head and ashort tail. Its food 
consists of frogs, which it catches in the wet grass during the rainy 
season, cften pursing them into houses. It is of course harmless. 

Homatorsinn ‘Nhe truo fresh-water or Estuarine Snakes, Homa- 
lopsidw, have uc representatives in this district, 

Psammornipe., Nor have any species of tho family of Desert 
Snakos (Psammophida) been found. The best known cxample of 
this family, Russell’s Coudanarouse (Psammophis condanarus, Merr) 
occurs in parts of the Madras Presidency. 

Denprormira. Of the Tree Snakes of this family no specics have 
been recerded trom this district. 

Drviormps. Of the family of Whip Snakes consisting of the 
genera ‘l'ragops antl Passerita, the only species hitherto found in the 
Poona district is the well-known green whip snake (Passerita myc- 
terizans, 1..), which is found on trees in and near the Sahyddri rango. 
This is evidently the species to which Dr. Fairbank alludes in his 
list as a Dendrophis; but the long flexible snout and excessively 
slender form of this species at once distinguish if from any species 
of the Deudrophide. In colour this snake is bright grass-green, 
lighter beneath, with a yellow lateral Ime along each side of the 
abdomen. Large specimens grow to six fect in length, of which the 
tail occupies rether more than one-third. Tho natives name this 
Whip Snake surptel and 1b 18 popularly believed to hang on the 
boughs of trees with its tail, and dart at the eyes of passers-by, ln 
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reality it is a very inoffensive reptile, which bites only under severe 
provocation. Its chief food consists of small birds and lizards. 


Dirsapipz, This family of Tree Snakes, characterised by a 
strongly compressed body and a short triangular head, is represented 
by at least one specics, Dipsas trigonata (Boie), which is found in 
well-wooded tracts near the Sahyddri range. The short viper-like 
head of this snake often causes it to be mistaken for a venomous 
specios, but like all the snakes of this family it is harmloss, although 
fierce and remarkably active. '[ho ground colour is clivo brown, 
The crown of the head is marked with two dark black-edged bands 
convergent behind, while a yellowish zigzag and irregular band, 
edged broadly with black, rans down the median line of the back, 
Underneath it is white or sometimes salmon-coloured mottled with 
brown specks. It grows to at least forty inches, the tail being 
about one-fourth of the total length. A closely allied specios, Dipsas 
gokool (Gray) is comparatively common in the Ratnégiri district, 
whero, like numerous other harmless species, it bears the name of 
manyar and is believed to be~very deadly. D. gokool probably 
occurs also above the Sayhadns,-Another tree snake of the same 
genus, but of considerably larger dimensions, Dipsas forsteni (D. 
and B.), is entered in Di. Fairbank’s list as being found in the 
Sahyddri range; but as both Dipsas trigonata and gokool are 
omitted from this list, it is possible that one of these latter species 
has been taken for Dipsas forstent. 


Lycopontipx. Of this family the common Lycodon, L. aulicus 
(L.), is the sole representative. Itis frequently found in houses, 
which it enters in pursuit, of the skinks or snake-lizards (Mahr. 
sépsarali) which form its chicf food. It also proys on the little house 
geckos so common on the walls of bungalows. As a rule any 
species of snake which is discovered in a dwelling house, other than 
a cobra or a dhdman, is vaguely termed a Carpet Snake by Huro- 

eans in India whose knowledge of snakes igs usually very limited, 
But the name of Carpet Snake is probably more often applied to 
this species than to any other. ‘The Lycodon, though fierce and 
active, is perfectly harmless and is usually nocturnal in its habits. 
Its colouration however, in some specimens, rather closely resembles 
that of the venomous Krait, Bungarus cceruleus (Schn.), which is 
common in Bengal, Assam, and tho peninsula of Southern India, 
but is not found, fortunately, im the Bombay Presidency, oxcopt in 
the province of Sind, where it is called the pioni according to 
Dr. Fairbank, from its supposed habit of sucking the breath of 
sleepers. The bad reputation borne by the Lycodon is doubtless 
due to its resemblance to the really dangerous Krait. The Lycodon 
is rather variable in colour. ‘The commonest type is areddish brown 
ground, barred with numerous dark-edged white or faintly yellow 
cross bands, the first of which forms a broadish dull white collar, But 
the ground colour and pattern of the bars vary much in different 
specimens. The darkest coloured individuals are those which most 
resemblo the Kraits. In old specimens the white cross bars 
disappear, and the yellow tinge sometimes seen in the cross bars 
quickly fades in spirits. It grows toabout two feet of which the tail 
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measures one-sixth. The eye of the Lycodon is small and very 
black, with » vertical pupil, whereas the Krait has a round pupil. 
The latter may also be readily distinguished from the harmless 
Lycodon by s glance at the vertebral scales, which in the Krait are 
much broader than the other scales of the body and hexagonal in 
shape, forming a conspicuous ridge on the median line of the back ; 
whereas in the Juycodon the vertebral series of scales is no larger 
than the other rows.’ Tho dentition of the Lycodon is peculiar, as, 
unlike most othor harmless specics, each maxillary is furnished with 
two enlarged fangs im front, placed in a transverse line, the outer 
being much larger than the inner. But no snakes of this family 
have posterior grooved teeth, and, as Gunther has pointed out, the 
use of the fangs in front of tho jaws is to pierce and hold fast the 
hard smooth scales of the lizards on which it preys. In the Konkan 
the Lycodon is one of the many harmless species to which the name 
cof manydr is applied, and which are popularly believed to cause 
death by a touch of the tongue or by casting their shadows over 
their victims. 


Ampiycurianipa, Tho Bluntheads.(Amblycephalide) have no 
representatives in this district, 


Pyrvontpx. Of this family, numbering two species, the well 
known Indian Rock Snake, Python molurus (L.), is found 
occasionally throughout the district, and called by the natives in 
different localities ajgar, dr, and chitai. It inhabits thick forests 
and groves, usually in the neighbourhood of water or swamp 
ground, where il finds a regular supply of food in the animals whie 
come to drink. Birds of all kinds, squirrels, rats and mice, and even 
young deer aad sheep contribute to its support. It is one of the 
largest of living reptiles, but its size and power have no doubt been 
occasionally much exaggerated. Spetimens of twenty feet long have 
been frequently obtained, and as specimons of its congener of the 
Malayan Peninsula, Python reticulatus (Schn.), have been recorded 
ag mensnring about thirty foot, it is probable that P, molurus may 
occasionally attain the same length. The majority of specimens 
however cxhibited by snake-charmers scldom exceed twelve feet. 
‘Rock Snakes from fifteen to twonty foet long’ writes Gunther! 
‘have the thickness of a man’s thigh, and will easily overpower a 
small deer, a sheep, or a good-sized dog. But although able to kill 
these animals, the width of their mouth is not so large that they 
can swallow one larger than a half-grown shoep. The way in which 
they svizo and kill their prey is the same as that observed in 
numerous smalier snakes: after having seized the victim, they 
smothor it by throwing several coils of the body over and round it. 
In swallowing they always begin with the head; and, as they 
live entirely on mammals and birds, the hairs and feathers offer a 
considerabl: impediment to tho. passage down the throat. The 
process of deglutition is therefore slow, but it would be much 
slower except for the great quantity of saliva discharged over the 
body of the victim, During the timo of digestion, especially when 
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the prey has been a somewhat large animal, the snake becomes 
vory lazy: it moves but slowly when disturbed, or defends itself 
with little vigour when attacked. Atany other time the Rock Snakes 
will fiercely defend themselves when they perceive that no retreat 
is left to them. Although individuals kept in captivity become 
tamer, the apparent tameness of specimens brought to Hurope is 
much more a state of torpidity caused by the climate than an actual 
alteration of their uaturally fierce temper” Notwithstanding the 
above, however, the tamo Pythons exhibited in this country by 
snakomen, whether, from overfeeding or other causes, are usually 
very gentle creatures, and, mlike the restless dhdmans, can be 
easily and safely handled. One peculiarity of the Pythons is that 
they incubate their eggs, and the temperature of the body at this 
season has been observed to be higher than at other times. 

The ground colour of the Indian Rock Snake is usually a greyish 
brown. The crown and nape of the head are marked with a brown 
spot like the head of a lance. he back and tail are adorned witha 
vertical series of largo brown quadrangular spots, with an oblong 
spot on cach sido of the central line, ‘Lhe sides of the body have 
another series of irregular pale centred brown spots. he snout is 
long and depressed, aud in adult individuals a rudimentary hind 
limb, hiddon between the museles, may easily be discovered on each 
sido of the root of the tail. 

Erycrwa. The family of Sand Snakes or Krycide has two repre- 
sentatives in this district, both of which are comparatively common, 

The parad, Gongylophis conicus (Schn.), is froqnontly seer 
within cantonment limits at Poona, and is coinmon elsewhere in the 
district. It is a very thick clumsily made brown snake marked on 
its back with large brown blotches, which frequently unite and form 
a broad zigvag band, and on each side is a row of smaller irregular 
brown spots. The tail is very short and tapering, and the head, 
which is sealed not shielded, oxcept at the ips and forepart of the 
snout, is flat, oblong, and scarcely distinct from tho neck. The 
genoral character of the markings resembles that of the Python, 
and tho parad like the latter has rudimentary hind limbs, Parads 
are indeed often exhibited by snake-charmers as young Pythons. 
The maximum length of the parad is about twonty-five inches. In 
young specimens the markings are very distinct, and the underparts, 
which are white in the adult, are suffused with a pale salmon tinge. 

The Two-headed Snake, the dutonde of the Mardthés, Hryx 
johnii (Russ.), is also common in tho Poona district in dry stony 
fields whore it preys on mice. Its colour is usually reddish brown 
irregularly dotted with black, while young specimens have a series of 
brown rings distinct on the hind part of the body and getting fainter 
towards the neck. ‘The lower parts are pale, marbled with dark in 
the adults, and in young specimens stecl-blue spotted with salmon 
colour. Like the parad it is thick and heavy and very slow in its 
movements. Its chief characteristic is its short thick rounded tail, 
which the snake-charmers frequently mutilate in order to give it 
the appearance of a second head. The real head resembles that 
of the parad in being covered with scales instead of shields, and 
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in not being distinct from the neck. It grows to about four feet, 
of which the tail only ocenpies four inches. This species, like the 
other members of the family, has the conical prominences in the 

lace where the hind limbs ought to be. The dutonde is perfectly 
inoffensive, und cannot be made to bite under any provocation. It 
avoids wet ground and prefers sandy plains, where it can burrow 
with case. In the Deccan this snake is generally called the méndul. 

Acrocioroion. ‘Che Wart Snakes or Acrochordidv with small 
tubercular or spiny scales are not found in this district. 

Of the Klapide embracing the genera Naja, Ophiophagus, 
Bongarus, Xenurelaps, and Callophis, the only representative in 
this district is the well known Cobra, nag, Naja tripudians (Merrem.). 
Cobras are no doubt abundant in the Poona district; but as they 
are chiefly nocturnal in their habits, by no means aggressive, and 
from their large size casily seen and avoided, the mortality attri- 
butable to their deadly bite is fortunately very low. At least eight 
varistics of this species have been enumerated by Gunther, all 
referable to the sume species, but the type usually seen in the Deccan 
is of a aniform brownish olive colour above, with a pair of conspi- 
cuous white black-edged spectaclos on the dilatable neck or hood. 
The length of Cobras is a subject of almost as much dispute amongst 
Europeans in India as the length of tigers, and the natural tendency 
in such cases is to exaggerate the size. Specimens of over five feet 
in length are decidedly rare, and the limit of seventy inches given 
by Theobald is probably correct. The fables relating to the Cobra 
handed down by local tradition would fill a volume. Although, 
however, it is popularly credited with a sagacity and cunning of 
which it is entirely innocent, it is unfortunately impossible to 
exaggerate the deadly cffect of its bite, for which no reliable 
antidote has as yet been discovered. The Cobra impartially feeds 
on birds, rats, squirrels, lizards, frogs, and sometimes fish. It 
climbs trees and roofs of houses in search of prey, and although 
generally terrestrial, swims well, and readily takes to the water. It 
has occasionally been caught at sea at a considorable distance from 
land. The {famadryad, Ophiophagus elaps (Schl), the gnahn of the 
Burmese, which from its greater power and fierceness is even more 
dangerous than the Cobra, is luckily not found in Western India, 
Tho Krait, Buayarus coruleus (Schn.), occurs in Sind, but probably 
nowhere else in the Bombay Presidency. The long slender venomous 
snakes of the gunus Callopbis, which feed on the Dwarf Snakes 
(Calamaria), nad have tho same geographical distribution, have not 
yet been observed in the Deccan, though one species, Callophis 
nigrescens ((tunther), inhabits the Nilgiris and the Wainad. 

Tho Sea Snakes or Hydrophide, which are found in salt water 
exclusively, and which are without exception venomous, are not 
found im any of the inland tracts. 


The true vipers which have no pit in the loreal region are repre- 
sented in India by the gonera Daboia and Echis, having each one 
species, Of those one only, the phursa, Kchis carinata (Merrem.), is 
known with certainty to occur in the Poona district. It is extremely 
abundaut in the coast districts of Ratndgiri, Thana, and Kolaba, and 
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is found more sparingly in the barer portions of the summit of the 
Sahyddri range or Konkan Ghat Matha. East of the Sahyddris 
it is seldom seen. ‘he comparative immunity of the Poona 
district from deaths by snake-bite is no doubt due to the scarcity 
of the Hehis, which is the chief agent of destruction in other 
districts whore it is plentiful. Gunther was strangoly in error when 
he wrote that no case was known of its bite having proved fatal. The 
Echis has a wide distribution. It is found in Sind and the Panjab, 
North-Western, Central, and Southern India, and is exceptionally 
common on the Western coast; but it is absent or very scarce in 
Lower Bengal, and it is rare in the Deccan. In Sind it is known as 
the kapar; and at Delhi as the aphdt. The Kchis is a little brown 
snake seldom exceeding twonty inches in length, with a series of 
dark-edged pale ovate spots on the body, with a very conspicuous 
undulating pale line down each side. ‘I'he head is covered with 
keeled scales and the pupil is vertical. he phursa is most often 
found in rocky hill-sides and plains, living under tho shelter of large 
boulders, and feeding on centipedes; but it occasionally enters 
houses, and has an awkward habit of taking its siestas on roads and 
footpaths, whence it will not stir on the approach of man, but will 
suffer itself to be trodden on rather than move. This peculiarity 
makes it especially dangerous to bootless travellers, should they 
tread on it unawares in tho dark, Once roused it is fierce and 
active, and will defend itself with great vigour and courage. Of all 
the venomous snakes in Westcrn India this little viper is undoubted- 
ly by far the most destructive, Its bite is not probably attended by, 
fatal rosults more than once in five times; but its diminutive size 
and obstinate immobility give it far moro frequent opportunities of 
biting than has any other species of venomous snake, The symptoms 
of phursa bite are also peculiar and. may, be readily distinguished. 
The venom, unliko that of the Cobra, liguifies the blood, and induces 
excessive hemorrhage! at the bitten part, and in severe cases bleeding 
at the gums and from the pores of the skin, followed by lockjaw. 
The action of tho virus is, however, very slow, and in fatal cases 
the average interval between the bito and death is about 44 days. 
Tho application of ammonia has been found after trial to aggravate 
rather than reduce the hemorrhage which is the chief source of 
danger. For some years past a native romedy, the root of the 
pangla shrub, Pogostemon purpuricaulis, has been used at the 
Ratndgiri Civil Hospital, with some apparont success in stopping 
the troublesome bleeding. The root is given both internally and as 
a paste for outward application; but its property as a styptic does 
not yet appear to be known to Indian dealers in drugs. ‘The results 
obtained with its use for this purpose are however sufficiontly 


1 The peculiar hemorrhage induced by the bite of this viper seems to have been 
noted by old writers. In his work on Destrnetion of Life by Snakes in Western 
India, Ex-Commissioner quotes a passage from the Physician Johustonus, which 
evidently refers to the Echis: ‘Is enim in eo tractu quo Alexander Porum per. 
sequebatur inventos fuisse serpentes parvos quidem, ad corumque morsum tote corpore 
sanguineum sudorem dimanaase’. That is, For he (says) that in the country in which 
Alexander followed softer Porus certain small snakes were found at whose bite a 
bloody sweat oozed from the whole body. 
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encouraging to justify a careful and exhaustive analysis of the plant 
by competent anvhority. ‘The Pogostemon purpuricaulis is a plant 
of the labiaks order, nearly allicd to the Patchouli shrub, and is 
found abundaotly in tho Konkan and in the western sub-divisions 
of the Poona district. 


The Chain Viper or Daboia, the Cobra Manilla (Coluber moniloger} 
of the Portuguese, the tic polonga of Ceylon, the ghonas and hindor 
of Konkan Marithds, Daboia russellii (Shaw), has a wide distribu- 
tion in India, ranging from Ceylon to the Himdlayas; but if it 
occurs wt all within the limits of the Poona district, it must be very 
rare. It is known, however, to occur in the Southern Konkan, as 
well as in Cutch and Gujarét in the Bombay Presidency, and it is 
probable that it will be found in or rear the Sahyddri range. It 
grows to about sixty inches and is handsomely marked by threo 
chains or necklaces of large black white-cdged rings, the middle 
series being oval in shape, and the outer circular. The head is 
marked with two yellow lines converging on the snout, and is pecu- 
larly repulsive. ‘he Daboiais thickly-built and sluggish, and like 
the phursa shows great reluctance to move'on the approach of man. 
It is nocturnal! in its habits, and feeds on rats and mice and sometimes 
attacks sitting hens. It is fierce and fearless, and on this account, 
as woll as from its long powerful fangs and its deadly venom, is 
perhaps moro to be dreaded even than the Cobra or the Hamadryad. 


The Pit Vipers, Crotalidas, so called from the deep pit in the loreal 
region, of which the American Rattle Snakes are the best known 
examples, are represented. in Tndia by tho genora Trimeresurus, 
Peltopelor, Halys, and Hypnale. One species of the Trimeresurus 
or Tree Vipers with prehensile tails, Uvimerosuras strigatus (Grey), 
is said by Gunthor and Theobald to inhabit the Deccan or the 
Nilgiris. Another, I. anamallensis, occurs in the Anamalli Hills, as 
does Peltopclor racrolepis (Beddomo). One species of Healys, 
HW. himalayanus, is restricted to the Himdlayan region, while 
another, LH. cllivtti, has beon found on the Nilgiris. Hypnale nepa, 
the ‘ Carawala,’ also occurs in the mountains of Southorn India. As 
far, however, 1s can be ascertained, there is no authentic record of 
the occurrence of any species of Pit Vipers within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency, Tho Indian Pit Vipers are usually of small: 


sizo, and though venomous are much less dangerous than theit- 


cousins of the new world, 


The small gangs of professional jugglers who frequontly visit 
Poona and other large towns in their wanderings, exhibiting snakes, 
and performing conjuring tricks, belong to the tribe of Maddéri 
Gérndis. ‘They ara Muhammadans, said to be of Arabian descent. 
Like other Musalmans the Garudis aro distinguished among them- 
selves as beloneing to one or other of the four main tribes, and are 
known accordingly as Madéri Syeds, Maddri Shaikhs, Madavi 
Moghals, and Mairi Pathéns. They spoak o corrupt Hindnstani, 


? Further infornation as to the Kchis, with a more detailed account of the symptoms 
induced by its bite, will be found at pages 51-52 of Vol. X. of the Gazetteer of tl. 
Bombay Presidency, Ratudgiri and Sivantvadi, 
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and are worshippers of Samna Mira. They circumcise their boys, 
obey the Kazi, and marry only among the four tribes of Madari 
Garudis, The Garudis have no fixed homes, but wander from town 
to town wherever their performances are likely to attract spectators 
and bring money. No one party appears to have any exclusive beat, 
though the same gang frequently revisits the same towns. ‘The 
males only, of all ages, take part in the performances. While 
trevalling from place to place they occupy their time in hunting for 
snakes, ichneumon, and scorpions, practising their tricks, and training 
the boys. The snake-charmers are quiet and inoffensive, and are not 
reckoned among the criminal tribes like the more turbulent Hindu 
Mang Garudis, with whom they have nothing in common except the 
name of Gérudi. 


The stock in trade of a family of Gdrudis includes, firstly, a fusty 
but capacious bag, well worn and patched all over, containing a 
very heterogeneous collection of odds and ends, and rude apparatus 
used in their various juggling tricks; secondly, two or more flat 
circular bamboo baskets for holding, the snakes and slung on a pole 
for greater convenience in transport ; thirdly, the pungi or double- 
pipe made of a gourd with two hollow bamboo tubes, inserted as 
mouth-pieces ; and lastly, a diminutive drum or tom-tom, shaped like 
an hour-glass, with a button loosely attached by a string tied round 
the middle, which is made to strike the drum on each face in’ suc- 
cession, by a smart turn of the wrist. Add to these an ichneumon, a 
hubble-bubble or cocoanut pipe, which serves at once for tobacco 
smoking and holding fireballs, and a few black scorpions with the 
stings extracted, and ono or two small harmless snakes carried in 
pieces of hollow bamboo, and the Garudi’s outfit is complete, 


The snakes usually kept for exhibition are Cobras, Pythons, and 
Rat Snakes, with occasionally a Sand Snake, or so-called two-headed 
snake with the tail mutilated so as to resemble the head. A few 
specimens of common harmless snakes, such as the chequered Water 
Snake and the fasciolated Cowry Snake, are also kept to be sacrificed 
to show the skill of the ichneuamon, when the occasion does not 
demand thse more exciting fight between the ichneumon and the cobra. 
Vipers are seldom found in the snake-charmer’s collections, being too 
sluggish and ill-tempered for exhibition. The poison fangs of the 
Cobras are invariably extracted as soon as they are canght, and the 
fang matrix is sometimes cauterised ag an additional precaution to 
prevent possibile danger by the development of new fangs to replace 
the old. 


Most of the snakes exhibited can be fed in captivity without 
difficulty ; a hungry Python is always a good excuse for demanding 
a chicken to appease his appetite after being exhibited, while frogs 
are always easily obtained and gratefully accepted by the greedier 
dhimans. Cobras are said to persistently refuse food in confine 
ment, and have cither to be crammed or let loose at intervals of 


1 There is a tomb of Sumna Mira at Tasgaon in the Sdtdra District, in whose 
honour a fair is held annually in Mdgh (February-March), 
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month or so to find their own food, and be recapturod, if possible, 
after repletion. 

The capture of wild Cobras is a comparatively easy task to those 
who know their habits, und have nervo to handle them. Whona 
Cobra frequents a rat-hvie, as it generally does, it betrays its occu- 
pancy by wearing the mouth of the hole smooth and leaving 
thereon a little slimy doposit. The Gérudis, on finding such evi- 
dences of the snake’s haunts, dig quietly into the hole, until the tail 
of the Cobra is exposed! to view. Seizing the tail with one hand, 
the snake-catchor rapidly draws the Cobra through the other hand, 
up to the neck, where it is tirmly grasped on cach side by the finger 
and thumb in such a way as to render the snake powerless to bend 
its neck in either direction, The fangs are then as soon as possible 
extracted with a pair cf pincers, and the Cobra is carefully secured 
in an empty basket. Dhdsnans are sometimes canght in holes in a 
similar manner, but more often are pursued and captured in open 
ground. To catch a large dhaman in this way is a foat requiring 
groat dexterity and some couragezofor, this snake, although not 
venomous, is very fierce and active, bites savagoly, and often wounds 
with a smart stroke of its powerful tail. ‘Tho length of a dhdman 
moreover frequently nukes it impossible to draw it with one hand 
through tho other at one stroke, from tail to neck. In such cases, 
the man, seizing the snake by the tail, eventually gets a grip of its 
neck by a quick hand-vver-hand movement, while at the same time 
the snako is prevented trom turning on its captor by being violently 
swung from side to side with cach movement of the hand. But in 
so doing the snake-cutchor, if not very doxterous, is very lable 
to be bitten, especially in the face. As the Rat Snakes never lose 
all their fierconess in captivity the same process has to be repeated 
on cach occasion that they are let loose, and the recapture of a 
savage didman is one of the most skilful feats performed by the 
exhibitor. Chequerod Water Snakes are also tierce, active, and 
untamenble, but are vasily caught in a gorged state, in the shallow 
streams and canals, which they frequent. The smaller snakos are 
gonerally caught by the aid of a bamboo stick split into two picces 
at one eud, and thus forimiug a rude forceps. Of the snakes usually 
exhibited the Cobra is perhaps the only species which can be really 
tamed. Pythons, fierce by nature, are probably kept in a state of 
lethargy by frequent fceding. Cobras on the other hand are naturally 
gentle in disposition, and, after a few lessons, aro easily made to 
stand with hood erected, by rivetting their attontion on sume object 
kept constantly moving beforo them, from side to sido. 

‘The pungi or gourd-pipe is invariably played as an accompaniment 
to the Cobra’s dance, as ib is called, as well as to every juggling 
trick performed by the Crdrudis, But the dismal monotone of this 
weird iustrument is an accessory and nothing more. Suakes hear 
imporfectly, and according to Dr. Nicholson, the Burmese snakenien 
put their Cobras through exactly the same performances without 
any musical accompaniment. The pungi has probably no more 
effect on tho movements of the Cobra than it has in causing the 
magic growth of the mango tree, through all its stages, from seed 
to fruit, or the marvellous disappearance of the little boy m the 
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woll-known basket trick. Tho Gdrndis profess indeed to charm 
Cobras from their holes by the sound of the pungi, and it is possible - 
that a tame Cobra, which has been placed by its keeper in a hole 
to simulate a wild ono, may be sufficiently aroused by the familiar 
droning of the pipe to show itself at the mouth of the hole. It is 
extremely doubtful, however, whether a wild snake would be 
similarly attracted by the noiso. It is a very common trick amongst 
the Garudis, on visiting a compound where they are likely to obtain 
an andience, to secretly place a tame Cobra in any hole that may 
suit the purpose, and then, pretending to have discovered a wild one, 
show their skill in catching it. This very simple ruse answers 
admirably if the snako-charmer is allowed to conduct his pretended 
search whero he pleases. In this case he has only to lead the 
spectators gradually to the spot selected, oxamining a few holes by 
the way, which he confidently pronounces to be empty, and finally 
stopping at the right hole, with an air of triumphant mystery, 
produce his tame snake after much ceremony and gosticulation to 
the usual accompaniment of slow music. Sometimes, it happens 
that one of the audionce knows or pretends to know of some parti- 
cular hole frequented by ‘a Cobra, and desires the snakemen to 
charm and catch it. In this case the snake-charmer has no opportu- 
nity of placing a tame Cobra beforehand in the hole, with intent to 
deceive. But he is generally equal to the occasion; for one of the 
party, with an cye to this contingency, nearly always carries a tame 
Cobra cunningly concealed in the folds of his waistcloth, which 
by very ordinary sleight of hand he can, unseen by tho spectators, 
gradually insinuate into the hole, while pretending to examine 
the entrance. Storics are indeed told. of these men boing carefully 
stripped and soarched beforehand, to satisfy the spectators that 
they have no snake concealed about=them, and then taken to some 
holes, of which they could have had no previous knowledge, whence 
they havo notwithstanding produced Cobras, But in all such cases 
it will gonerally be found on inquiry that although the spectators 
may have satisfied themselves by previous search that no snake 
was concealed about the performer, no subsequent examination 
has been mado of the snake itself to ascertain, by the presence 
or absenco of fangs, whether it was a wild or a tame one, If the 
snakoman shows a decided reluctance, as he usnally does, to the 
captured snake being killed or examined, it may be safely inferred 
that, whether subjected to previous search or not, he has somehow 
contrived to produce in the exact nick of time one of the fangless 
specimens in his collection. 

The Garudis know well the difference between venomous and 
harmless species of snakes, and will handle the latter fearlessly. But 
if they have ercdulous listeners, they delight in telling exaggerated 
and fanciful tales as to the dire consequences of the bite of an carth 
worm, or an innocent Rough Tail. It is not known whether these 
snakemen, if accidentally bitten by a Cobra, and they seldom meddle 
with other venomous snakes, have recourse to anything as a supposed 
antidote. Johnson, the author of Indian Field Sports, who em- 
ployed a party of Kanjurs in Calcutta to catch snakes for him for 
a year, writes of theso people, that ‘whenever thoy attempt to catch 
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snakes thero are always more than one present, and a second person 
carries with him a gudgudi which is a smoking machine, made 
generally of a cocoanut below, with an earthen funnel above, 
containing fireballs ; in the fire they have always secreted a small 
iron instrument about the size ofa prong of a table-fork, curved 
into the shape of a snake’s tooth, tapering from above, and when- 
ever they are bitten they first put on a light ligature above the bite, 
then suck the part, and as soon as blood appears they introduce this 
instrument red-hot into the two orifices made by the teeth, and take 
some bazar spirits, if they can procure any, in which they infuse a 
small quantity of bhdng.’ As far as this author could learn, these 
were the only remedies ever adopted. The Gdrudis frequently carry 
with them the so-called snake stones, but probably profit more by 
their sale than by their uso. These stones, found on analysis to be 
made of calcined bone, are black, highly polished, and shaped like 
almonds. Similar stones appear to be manufactured in other parts 
of the world, as in Mexico, where the material used is charred stag’s 
horn. These snake-stones have the property of absorbing liquid 
up to acertain point, and if applied to a wound will adhere and 
draw out the blood, until saturation prevents further absorption.! 
Besides the ordinary black snake stones the Gdrudis occasionally 
offer for sale as charms small transparent beads of the size and shape 
of acidulated lemon drops, which they audaciously profess to have 
extracted from the palates of very old male Cobras. It is not known 
how or whero these beads are obtained, or of what substance they 
are composed. In their general consistence they appear to be like 
pieces of pale amber: In some parts of India the snake-charmers 
use the root of a plant to stupefy snakes and scorpions. A few 
pieces of root are placed in a hagin which the snakes or scorpions, 
as the case may be, are kept, and in a few minutes the patients are 
said to become comatose. Possibly the root used may be that of 
the Aristolochia indica, or Indian birthwort (ésharmal, Hind.), well 
known as a supposed antidote in cases of snake-bite. The roots of 
allied species of birthworts are used in other countries, both as 
antidotes to the poison and for stupefying snakes. In North America 
the well known Virginian snake-root, Aristolochia serpentaria, is 
used as an antidote, while in South America the ‘Guaco, a similar 
root is employed for the same purpose and also for stupefying 
snakes, the juice extracted from the root being dropped into the 
snake’s mouth. Similarly, the Egyptian snake-charmers are said to 
use an African species of birthwort to make their snakes docile 
during exhibition. In Western India the Gérudis appear to have 
recourse to no such expedients, and, as far as can be judged, the 
snakes exhibited by them never show any symptoms of having been 
drugged. 

®The Poona rivers and streams are fairly stocked with fish. From 
the middle of June, when the south-west monsoon sets in, until 


1 An interesting account of the manufacture and properties of snake-stones will be 
ound in Wood’s Natural History, IIT, 144. t : ‘ 

2 Contributed by Mr. Henry Wenden, District Engineer, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. 
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the end of October, the rivers and streams are in full volume. With 
the close of the rains their waters gradually subside, and, by March, 
they form a sories of pools connected by long reaches of feebly ranning 
stream. Some of the pools are long, deep, and rocky, sate 
sanctuaries for fish; others are shallow, easily netted or emptied in 
sections with the help of temporary dams. By the end of April the 
shallow pools havo been plundered of all their fish-life. 


During the rains, covery highland stroam is beset with basket-traps 
or minute bag-nets which effectually prevent the return to the main 
waters of fish that havo run up the small streams to breed. Very 
few of the fry eseapo. In the lower reaches are numerous natural 
or artificial dams or narrowings of tho water-way, in which, during 
breaks in the rainfall and in tho final shrinking of the rainy-season 
floods, are set immense bag-nets with meshes varying from two 
inches at the mouth to a quarter of an inch at the tail or bag. These 
nets are usually set for ten to twelve hours, and taken up morning and 
evening, As much as 300 pounds weight of fish are frequontly taken 
from one such net, composed of specimens varying from an inch to 
several fect in length. Fry predominato) to a painful extent; many 
of the mature fish are hoavy with spawn and milt; and all are crushed 
into one mass by the force of tho stream. 


No private rights to fisheries exist, but each village claims the 
river within the limits of its own land. In some sacred dohs or pools 
the priosts prevent the people from fishing. In the absence of any 
legislation for the protoctiou of fish, these sacred breeding places 
are the only safeguard for the preservation of the supply; it would 
be an incalculable gain to the mass of the people if they were more 
numerous. 


Tho chief fishing classcs are; Marathi Bhois and Koli Bhois, but 
few of cither class live solely by fishing. Where not forbidden they 
catch fish at all scasons and by every means in their power. The 
following account from Dr, Day’s Fishes of India describes the 
devices for catching fish which are in use throughout the Poons 
district : As soon as the young fish are moving, that is shortly after 
the rains set in, men women and children catch myriads of fry in 
rice-fields and in every sheltored spot to which the fish have retired 
for shelter. Nots are employed which will not allow a mosquito to 
pass, and, so far as human ingenuity can contrive it, the sides of the 
rivers are stripped of fish. Husbandmen make wicker-work traps, 
baskets, and nets, and first set them so as to trap the breeding fishes 


1'The chief sacred pools or doh where fish are never killed are: In the Haveli sub- 
division, Tukaérdmbdva’s pool in the Indrdyani at Dehu, and Moraya Gosavi’s pool 
in the Pauna at Chinchvad ; in Bhimthadi, Bhivai’s pool in the Nira at Kambleshvar ; 
in Purandhar Holkar’s pond at Jejuri; in Sirur, Santbava’s pool in the Bhima at 
Rénjangaon ; in Indapur, Ojhrdidevi's pool in the Nira at Ojhre and Sonhoba’s pool in 
the Bhima at Narsinhpur; in Khed, a pool near the ferry at Kashekhed, Mahddev’: 
pools at Chindoli Vetale and Pangri, the Vrindavan pool at Donde, MAdhaveshvar's 
pools at Séygaon and Mohokol, the Umbar pool at Kadhe, Mhasobd’s pool at Bibi. 
Gadad Narayan’s pool at Kahu, the Pimpal pool in Koyali in Vade, Avli in Kashevadi, 
Dham in Surkundi, Bhand in Tiphanvddi and Goregaon, Mand in Valadh, Kand in 
Shiroli, Gajrai at Nimbgaon, all in the Bhima ; and Tukéraémbdva’s pool at Yelvadi, 
and Chakra-tirth at Alandi, 
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on their way up stream to their spawning grounds, and afterwards 
turn the traps so as to catch the fish in their down-stream journey. 
Streams are strained to capture the fry, and no irrigation channel is 
without its wicker-work trap. 


The minimum size of the mesh of the fresh-water nets is shown in 
the following return which is compiled from ninety-one reports ; 


Fresu-warrr Fisnine Nets, 


Size oF Masi iN INCUEa. 


Ta fala la | af a [tel a [oe | a 


5 | bh | 18 5 | 2 1 


In fifty-three of seventy more returns the sizo of the mesh is com~ 
pared to a grain of wheat, pearl, Indian maize, gram, split pulse, oil 
seed, barley, tataarind seed, a small pea, a pepper-corn, toa hole large 
enough for » big needle a bodkin.ora quill or to the openings in coarse 
muslin.! 


The mesh of the nets varies with the season of the year and the 
size of the fish. Rivers are dammed and diverted for fishing, and 
the still more wasteful system of poisoning water is sometimes 
practised. ish are poisoned by tho leaves, bark, or juice of various 

lants, chiefly the kuchla or kdjra Strychnos nux-vomica, the rémet 
Tasioaphon speciosus, the supti Tephrosea suberosa, and the hingan 
Balanitis roxburghii. Mr. Thomas in The Rod in India also mentions 
among fish poisons, Croton tigliuam, Anamirta cocculus, Capsicum 
frutescens, and kdre kad (‘Tulu) Posoqueria nutans or longispina.? 

Occasionally dead or night lines are systematically set. What 
is known as the Indian ‘l'rimmer is a favourite device. <A stout 
pliant bamboo rod eight to twelve feet long is stuck in the bank in 
a sloping position, or sometimes in shallows several bamboos are 
get stretching in a line across tho river at intervals of a few yards. 
From the point of the rod is hung a line with the hook passed 
through a cord tied round the waist of a frog so that it may paddle on 
the surface of the water, At times the line is dropped from the bough 
of an overhanging tree. This device is very effective, especially in 
turbid water, aud large fish and water-snakes are often taken. 

True angling with a hand-rod is practised in an unscientific, almost 
childish, manner by idlers or pot-hunters. 


A. few men labour day after day with the pdgir or bhor jale that Is 
the light casting vet with poor results, But as a rule the methods 
which involve the minimum of lebour are most in favour. The 
mala ov basket-trap, the khabri or bag-net, the bhuse or tivri which 
may be doscribed as floating entanglements, and the trimmer, take 
but a short time to set and gathor in, and may be left to themselves 
for twelve hours or more. These may therefore be looked on as the 
commonest means of catching fish. ‘lhe nets chiefly used are: 


ee en res 


‘Day's Fishes of India, XI. 
70On the Bombay side kare kdi is known by the name of ghela, 
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1. A light casting net called pagir or bhor jale. 

2. A heavy casting net called sark, of strong cord and Jarge mesh 
used in catching large fish in fast water. A cord is passed 
through the meshes at tho outer diameter of the net, which, on being 
drawn tight, closes the mouth and the fish are, as it wero, canght in 
aclosed bag. After being thrown and closed this net is drawn in 
month foremost. 


3. Bag-nets called khabris aro fixed in strong currents generally 
produced by building rongh stone dams with openings. 


4. A net called bhuse varying in length, but often 500 feet long 
and two feet broad, of fine cord and large mesh, are so floated along 
the uppor and lightly weighted along the lowor edges that it remaing 
at or near the surface. It is left stretched across a pool for hours, 
usually for a whole night, and fish attempting to pass are entangled. 


5. Another net called ¢ivrz differs from the bhuse in having larger 
meshos and in being so weighted as to lie near the bottom of the 
pool. It takes large fish. 


6. Drag-nets called pandis, six feet to eight fect deep and of 
varying length, are floated at the top and weighted at the bottom 
where there is a bag or pocket. 


7. A net called jhile or pelui ig fastened to a triangular frame of 
bamboo, and is used in much the same way as tho European 
shrimping net. 

8. A plunge net, called choba, isa bay-net fixed to an iron oy 
bamboo ring, from which rise three bamboo rods which are fastened 
together at or noar the tail of the bag. he fisherman wadcs in the 
shallows, and plunges the net to the bottom ; and passing his hands 
through the holo at the tail of the net, catches any fish that are 
imprisoned by it. 

9, The lavkart can only be described as a bag-drag net. It is 
often soventy to cighty feet long with a diameter of thirty feet at 
the mouth. As it requires as many as fifty men to work and costs ag 
much as £20 (Rs. 200) it is not commonly used, 


Many simple modifications of these nets are called by different 
names. 


The nets are mostly designed for the capture of vory small fry, 
Except the bhuse and tivri which may be termed entanglements, 
though they are exccedingly fine and light, a fish is rarcly able to 
burst through these nets. A fin is sure to catch and the fish in its 
efforts to get free wraps itself in the net. 


Most of the people of the district eat fish. About thirty kinds of 
fish are offered for sale in the Poona market at prices varying from 
14d. to 13d. a pound (2-24 annasa sher). Five kinds are commonly 
eaton by Europeans, vdmbat Mastacembalus armatus, ahir Anguilla 
bengalensis,three marals Ophiocephalus marulius, O. leacopunctatus, 
and O, striatus, shivada or pari Wallago attu, and shengal or shingdlc 
eas seenghala, These fetch 4d. to 44d. a pound (54-6 annas a 
sher), 

If the people studied their interests they would give up 
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baskét-traps and bag-nets of minute mesh and cease poisoning pools. 
Were netting stopped between the Ist of Septembor and the 80th 
of November, mature breeding fish would not be destroyed, and the 
fry would increase. And if, from the Ist of December to the end of 
March, no nets with a smaller mesh than one inch were used, the 
supply of food would be largely increased. The fry would grow 
until March between which and June, as in oarly life fish increase 
in weight with astonishing rapidity, they would yield an infinitely 
greater supply of food than if, as at present, they were destroyed in 
infancy. tt is believed that though the supply of fish were increased 
twentyfold it would not exceed the demand. 


Many pools, ponds, and Jakes in the district are well suited for 
the systematic rearing of fish. It is possible to cultivate wator 
as profitably as land. Indeed, in China, where fish-rearing has been 
a science for thonsands of years, an acre of water is considered 
more valuable than an aere of lard. In the Poona district, an acre 
of water, if not used for irrigation, is worth nothing. Any pond 
within fifteen miles by road-or thirty. miles by rail of a Huropean 
settlement might be made ‘a source of considerable revenue. In 
Poona coarse tasteless fish cost 44d, to 44d. a pound (54-6 annas a 
sher), @ price doublo the prico of good beef and a quarter to a half 
more than the price of good mutton; and even at this price the 
supply of fish is uncertain and scanty. If the gawrami or Osphromenus 
olfax and some othor nou-predatory fish were introduced, the ontlay 
would be trivial and the produce would find 4 ready market. But the 
outturn of watcr is limited in the same degree as the yield of land, 
and, to make it, pay, fish-rearing would have to be conducted in a 
careful and systematic manner. 


According to Dr, Day, between eighty and ninety spocies of fish 
are known to be more or less common throughout the fresh waters 
of India. These may occur, though it docs not follow that all do 
occur, in the rivers and ponds of the Deccan. Of the eighty or 
ninety species on!y between thirty and forty are more than twelve 
inches long. ho rost are chiefly species of small size, thongh almost 
all are valued by the people as food. 


A collection recently made for the International Fisheries 
Exhibition in Lindon included forty-four species. Those were, 
Ambassis nama gémde-chirt, Gobius giuris kharpa, Mastacembelus 
arraatus vdmbat or bdém, Ophiocephalus striatus dakhu, O. leuco- 
punctatus or ©. marulius maral, Channa orientalis (?), Macrones 
seenghala chinyiilu or shengal, Macrones corsula? kala shengul, 
Macrones cavasius shingata, Rita pavimentata ghogra, Rita hastata 
kurdu, Pseudcutropius taakree vaidi or vdyadi, Callichrous 
bimaculatus guy/i, Callichrous malabaricus kala gugli, Wallago attu 
shivada or puri, Bagarius varrolli mulinda or tharota, Belone 
cancila kuéra, Diseognathus lamta malavya, Lepidocephalicthys 
thermalis clikani or mura, Nemacheilus sinuatus, N,. aureus or 
N. botia teli mura, N. savona mura, Nemacheilus ? mura or sonda, 


1 Grows to an enormous size, The writer has lately stuffed two of 934 and 60 
pounds respectively. 
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Labeo fimbriatus témbda, L. calbasu kdnoshi, L. potail royddi or 
tambti, L. boggut sdnde, L. nakta nakta or nakta shendoa, L. ariza 
or kawrus kavdasha, Labeo? (unidentified), Cirrhina fulungee loli, 
Rasbora daniconius déndvan, Barbus sarana kudali or pitule, Barbus 
dabsoni pangat, Barbus jerdoni? khadehi or masla, B. ——? 
khudra, B. parrah kudali, B. kolus koolis or kolashi, B. ambassisa 
bhondgi, B. ticto bhondgi, Rohtce cotio or alfrediana gud-ddnt, 
R. vigorsii phek, Chela clupeodies alkut, Notopterus kapirat chdlat 
or chambari, and Anguilla bengalensis ahir.} 


The European fisherman may get fair sport if he uses light but 
strong tackle. Maral, shengal, gugli, pari, and khadchi all freely 
take the spoon or natural fish-bait. 


Maral and shengal have been killed up to 14 pounds weight; pari 
up to 21 pounds; khadchi to 34 pounds; and the gugti, though seldom 
over 15 inches in length, are exceedingly voracious and relieve the 
tedium of waiting for bigger fish. These five kinds of fish abound 
in almost all large river pools, whoso rocky sanctuaries or retreats 
cannot be thoroughly ncetted.and it ig near these rocky parts that the 
best sport is usually found, They can be caught by spinning from 
the bank, but itis far better sport to troll for them from a boat, 
In Lake Fife at} Khadakvasla khadehi and pari have been killed 
by trolling with the spoon and natural bait. With khadchi the best 
sport is gained by spinning with natural bait in the rapids when 
the water is clear during long breaks in the rainy months and 
during the cold weather. Tho khadchi is commonly called mahasir 
by Huropeans. This is not the eelebrated mahasir Barbus tor. Stilt 
it has very much the habits of the true mahastr and gives splendid 
sport being very powerful and very game. According to The Rod 
in Indja, whose thoroughly sound hints no fisher can do better than 
study and follow, the Labco affords capital bottom fishing, and, as 
Labeos abound in the Poona rivers, good sport should be obtainable 
by those who are adepts in this style of angling. 


At Dev, on the Indrdyani, some fifteen miles north-east of Poona, 
there is a celebrated sacred doh or pool containing a vast number 
of exceedingly large khadchi.2 The priest provents natives from 
netting the pool, but does not forbid Europeans to fish for sport 
Specimens of 38 pounds weight have been caught by Europeans, and. 
there is no doubt that some fish in the pool are double this size, 
If, as seems probable, these Dev khadchis are the same species as 
those caught at other places with spoon and natural bait, they must 
be a degenerato or educated race, for they no longer delight in the 
rapid waters in which our wrongly called muhasir is generally found, 
nor will they take live or imitation baits. For ages they have been 
fed by the priests of the shrine on the river-bank on groundnuts 
Hypogeea arachis, until, unlike other members of the Barbus tribe, 
they have become strict vegetarians, Of numbers which have 


}The writer is not absolutely certain of the accuracy of his identification in al’ 
cases, 
* ‘Lhe writer has been unable to detect any difference between these lish and those, 


also called by the natives Mhadchi, which he has killed in other waters, excepting as 
regards their habits and food. 
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been captured and dissected, not one has been found with a trace of 
any food bnt gronndnuts, white grain, berrics, grass, and water- 
weeds; while specimens, it is belioved of the same species in other 
pools on the same and other rivers in the district, have been found 
to have fed chiefly on animal life, fish, insects, grubs, worms, and 
snails. During the heat of the day it is a wonderful sight to see the 
khadchis sailinys about the Dev pool in large shoals, with their fins 
above the surface, like so many sharks. The bait for them is the 
groundnut, and they want fine but very strong hooks and tackle. 
A handful of groundnuts will soon collect a shoal, and, when the 
water boils with their rises, the baited hook should be thrown into 
the midst cf the shoal. In the early part of the season, in October 
soon after the rains are over, when there may be some wild or imper- 
fectly educated fish in the pool, and if the pool has not been 
over-fished, several runs may be obtained in the course of a day. 
But, as a rule, the fish are so shy and cunning that after the first 
run the fisherman may put ap his tackle and leave the pool, for he 
will get no more sport, if this style of fishing may be dignified with 
the name of sport. 


Good sport may be had with small fish in the rapids which usually 
join the river pools, especially if the rapids havo been baited. 
A rapid is baited by sending aman to spond a couple of days in 
casting into tho heads of several runs or rapids parched gram, 
groundnuts, and balls of a paste made of clay, bran, rice, and 
gram. ‘his brings the fish to feed and the sportsman may begin 
fishing with gram thrown asa fly, spinning with a small bright 
spoon, or ordinary fly-fishing using sinall salmon flies. When the 
fish of one run have become shy the fisher should move to another. 


Of the medicinal qualities of the ahir, Anguilla bengalensis, the 
local Bhois lave the following belief: ‘On a Saturday the impotent 
man should stcip himself naked and grind black gram. With the 
flour of tho black gram he should bait a hook, and when he catches 
an ahir, ho should put it into a broad basin of water in which it can 
swim, Ioshould then rub red-lead or shendur on the ahir’s head ; 
and, taking it in his hand, say to it: ‘Oh fish! I'am changing my 
state for yours in taking this slimy balas from your skin. Please 
accept my offering” He should then remove the ba/as, and, when 
it is dry roll it into pills, which when eaten will restore his manly 
power.’ 

Anothor of the Poona Bhois’ fish-tales is that a fish called vdvas 
lives at Rahu Pimpalgaon, In shape the vdvas is said to be 
circular like a wheel. It is believed that while Sita, the wife of 
Ram, was bathing in the river the vdévas bit a piece out of the calf 
of her leg. ‘his, say the Bhois, is proved because if you 
examine the palate of the fish you will always find a ball of butter. 
To the question why flesh should turn to butter there is the ready 
reply, ‘It is a miracle and must be accepted’! 
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CHAPTER III. 
POPULATION. 


Accorpina to the 1881 census the population of the district was 
900,621 or 168°43 to the square mile. Of these, Ilindus numbered 
846,781 or 94°02 per cont; Musalmans 42,036 or 4°66 per cent ; 
Christians 9500 or 1°05 per cent; Parsis 1574 or 0:17 per cent; 
Jews 619 or 0°06 per cent; Chinese 78; Sikhs 80; and Unitarians 3. 
Tho percentage of maleson the total population was 50°53 and of 
females 49°46, Tho corrosponding returns for 1872 were a total of 
921,353 or 180°69 to tho square mile, of whom Hindus numbered 
870,273 or 94°45 per cent; Musalmins 41,764 or 4°53 per cent ; 
Christians 7415 ; Parsis 1286 ; Jews 504; and Others 111, Compared 
with the 1872 returns the 1881 returns show a decrease of 20,782 
or 2°25 per cent. his decrease is partly due to the famine of 
1876-77 and partly to the readiness with which the people of Poona 
leave their homes in search of employment. 


Of 900,621 (males 455,101, females 445,520), the total population, 
799,881 (males 402,414, females 396,967) or 88°75 per cent were 
born in tho district. Of the 101,240, who were not born in the 
district, 22,232 were born in Satdra; 15,184 in Ahmadnagar ; 10,552 
in Sholdpur ; 10,817 in the Kanarese districts ; 7485 in the Konkan 
districts; 4967 in Gujarat; 8744 in Bombay; 3859 in Ndsik; 1690 in 
Khandosh; 1585 in Goa, Daman, and Din; 595 in Sind; 15,968 in 
other parts of India ; and 3562 outside of India. 

Of 900,621, the total population, 812,124 (406,908 males, 405,216 
females) or 90°17 per cent spoke Marathi. Of the remaining 88,497 
persons, 48,254 or 5°35 por cent spoke Hindustani; 12,384 or 1°37 
per cent spoke Gujarati ; 10,776 or 1-19 per cent spoke Telugu ; 6990 
or 0°77 per cent spoke Marwiiri; 5239 or 0°58 per cont spoke 
English ; 2589 or 0°28 per cont spoke Portuguese-Konkani or 
Goanese ; 1018 or 0°11 per cent spoke ‘Tamil; 852 or 0-09 per cent 
spoke Kanarese; 98 spoke Panjabi; 75 spoke Hindi; 56 spoke 
Arabic; 55 spoke Burmese; 34 spoke Sindhi; 80 spoke Pashtu; 
28 spoke Porsian; 23 spoke Chinese; 10 spoke French; 6 spoke 
German ; 2 spoke Baluchi; 2 spoke Greek ; and 1 spoke Italian. 


The following table gives the number of each religious class 
according to sex at different ages, with, at each age, the percentage 
on the total population of the same sex and religion. The columns 
referring to the total population omit rcligious distinctions but show 
the difference of sex: 
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Poona Poputatron ny AGE, 1881. Chapter ITZ, 
Ilmpus. MUSALMA'NS. Cunistians. Population, 
gar os oa” Tou | “lo. 2 ; 
Ade tx #3] 4 (33 é} 4 | BE oa] #8 Cenaua Details, 
YRARB. rane 2 ;BB) « | a 2/s8| . |f4] 3 124 A 
g | 3e| 2a /38i 8 | 3s a [83/8/83] 4/83 ge. 
@ iss] 6 | be | ao |be! 8 |S} a [ee] 8 |) es 
aera 7 ha | | me a a ion Rak: A [aco] & TAs 
Up tol 2-62 |11,88| 2-70 | 530 | 2-49} 536 | 2:57] 192 215 | 100] 9-29 
1 to 4 110-43 48,013 |11-42 | 2108 | 0°91 | 2176 j1o-45 | 879} G19 | 304 [11-66 
Bb to 9 hd 58,741 (13-07 | 2066 '18-97 | 2871 113-70 | 468 | 7-64 | BOS [15-03 
10 to Lt 12-52 143,136 10°28 | 2689 [12°68 | 2261 [10°81 | 37a | 6-17 | 371 [10-97 
1p to 14 7°28 |2,483| 7-01 | 1452 | 6-83 { 1439 | 6-01 | 367 | 5-83} Boy | 9-08 
20 to 24 7-29 /36,168, 8-60 | 1605 | 7°55 | 1749 | 8-40 | 1244 [90-89 | 318] o-41 
25 1a 20 9-19 139,360] o-86 | 1797 | 8-46 | 1045 | O-3a | 1182 fo-31 | 362 lLo-7t 
30 to 34. 8-64 [87,640] 895 | 1757 | B27 | 1837 | 883] Sad [ond | o8a | gg 
35 to 30 | 6-62 25,625; 6-31 | 1413 | 6-65 | 1238 | 5-95 | 405 | OT! T88 | 556 
40 to 49 |. 40t4) 9-00 28,605 8-18 | 2116 | 9°06 | 2059 | o-80 | 491 | 8:02} 270 | 7-09 
50 to Ba ..1H599) 4°43 [19,791] 4-70 | ozs | 4-81 | 1048 | 5-02 | 203] 330 | 05 | 281 
66 to 50 |! 87871 2-00} Kal] at2 | aso] 2-06) 375} 180} t17!1911 a1 | veo 
Above 6 ., [9,549] 4-65 [22,535] 5°36 | 1338 | 630 | 1283 | 6-16 | 182 | 2-07 | 118 | B49 
wets ye ted | me | nye ee | | Ne ed) Cee 
Total 426,404 420,287 21,231 20,805 6121 3879 
Jews. Paeey cLunmra TOTAL, 
Uptod .) 9 | 310} 12 | 364} 95 [ono | 22 | 3-05 |11,900) 2-01 [t2,007) 2-70 
1 to 4 28 1310 | 45 1307) 79 Lars | 72 |10-00 [477123] 10°35 [50,700] 11°37 
Bto9 | Gx 20-00 | 6s f2o-08 | 108 hi99 | 10y 14°86 |60,030/ 14-51 |62;205) 13-08 
10 to 14...) ad ja413 } 43 [1307/13 12-83 |) 88 |12-22 |66,641/12-44 [45,889] 10-30 
16 to 19! 36 fazod |) a8 | 851} 99 [L096 | go [11-17 |s2'816| 7-21 [31,337] 7-03 
20 to 24.) 1 18-79 | 99 | G-07 | 89 | 922] G5 | 7-63 |34;076] 7-48 [38,307] 8°59 
2% to 29.) 10 7655+ 1g | 547 | 58 | BOL | BL | 7-08 42,201! 9-29 [412726] 9°36 
30 to 34) 4 | 489) y9 | m7) 68. | 704 | BA | 7°50 /30,300) 8:83 [89,838] 8:94 
3h to 39} dk | sg] ag | oa7 | 6s 70a} 47 | 6-62 [30;173) 6-63 [28,016] 6-28 
40 to 49.1 38 [gon] 20 | 6-07 | rie (222, 61 | 8-47 [42'707) 9-40 [41,015] 9-20 
60 to Ad.) 10 T3aal jo | 3-03 | 60-1 518 U 26 gl 20,184) 4-43 |20,968] 4:70 
55 to 69 .| | a7] io | 303/] vs | 2-50 | 9a 1] 1-80 | $373) 2-05 | dgaq] 2-10 
Above gy ay 1655 | 18 [bar | BB] OL 44 | 611 je,408) 4°71 J2s,o08! BBs 
wee re Oh aL a A ert [ey 
Total #90 329 985 | | feeaot | sss | 720 465,101 445,520 
The following table shows /tho proportion of the people of the 
district who are unmarried, married, and widowed : 
Poona Marriage Deras, 1881, Marriage. 
WINDUS. 
Pa” Ten to | Fifteen to Twonty to | Thirty and 
Under Ten. | Fourteen. | Nineteon. /Twenty-nine. Over. Toe. 
a Fo- Fe- Fe- Fe- 
Malow. | males, Males. nina: Males, males. Males. matics. Males. raalGe: Malt males, 
— ae | = - ” ee aca 
Unmarried. 11,319 199,199 | 45,685) 15,883/16,052| 011) 12,880] 828] 4764 | 852! 190,100/227,773 
Married... 1716! 8736 | 7475] 26,888/13,518| 27,235] 55,846168,283/131,806 | 88,205] 910,801) 219,032, 
Widowed ... Ws | 207 | 257/ 770/403) 1237] 2186) 6304] 17,109 | 64,064) 20,003) 73,482 
MUSALMA'NS. 
Unmarried.| 6553 | 6400 | 2424 | 1361 | 1061] 122] 1146] 8a| 615 | 128 | 10,799! 7089 
Married ...| 45 © 170 | 161] 872} S77 | 1298 | 2154 | 8330] e657 | 4380 | 9264} 9909 
Widowed ... 4 4 14] 298] 1] ae! 122] 276] 1014 | 33876 | 1168] 8728 
Unmarried. 73 1009 375 | 300] 841] 164 | 2099 93 471 47 | 4261 | 1673 
Married 4 2 3s] 10] 16] 139] 320] 557! 1375 | 636] 4718] 1804 
Widowed..[ 0. ju iy i} .. 4 7] 80} 135 | 307) waz] 348 
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Poors Marniagy Deras, 188i/—continued, 


PA'RSIS. 
Ten to} Fifteen to | Twenty to | Thirty and 
Under Ten. Fourteen. | Ninetoen, |Twenty-nine, Over. Total. 
Fe- Fe- Fe- tex | Be- Fe- ‘i Fe- 
Males, males. Males. ales. Males. nnlen: Males. nica | Male males. Males. | sales, 
Unmarried.| 208 108 108 | 77 77 3h 87 
Married .., 2 1 7} 1 21 43 79 
Widowed...) , we ” 2 J 
JEWS. 
Unmarried.} 105 124 41 37 29 9 7 
Married .., oe 1 bee 6 6 1 21 
Widowed ... ” oo oe 2 
OTHERS, 
7 - 
Unmarried, he 
Married ... i os 
Widowed ... 


According to Occupation the 1881 census returns divide the 

population into six classes : 
1,—-In Government service, learned professions, litefature, and arta, 28,026 
or 311 per cent. 

II.—In Domestic service, 14,261 or 1°58 per cent. 

JII.—In Trade, 9141 or 1°01 per cent. 

1V.—In Agriculture, 293,364 or 32°57 per cent. 

V.—In Crafts, 67,271 or 7°46 per cent. 

VL—lIn Indefinite and Unproductiye occupations, including children, 488,558 

or 54°24 per cent. 

According to the 1881 census, of 205,355 houses, 153,401 were 
occupied and 51,954 unoccupied. The total gave an average of 
38°39 houses to the square mile, and the 153,401 occupied houses an 
average of 5°87 inmates to each house, 


There is one village or town to about every 4°51 square miles of land 
and each village contains an average of 760 people, and about 173 
houses. Except eleven towns, including 184,700 people or 20°50 
per cent of the entire inhabitants, the population of the Poona 
district, according to the 1881 census report, lived in 1177 villages, 
with an average of 610 souls in each village, Of the whole number 
of towns and villages 85 had less than 100 inhabitants; 170 had 
from 100 to 200; 438 from 200 to 500; 300 from 500 to 1000; 185 
from 1000 to 2000; 24 from 2000 to 3000 ; 22 from 3000 to 5000 ; 
8 from 5000 to 10,000; and three more than 10,000 inhabitants. 


1The bulk of the peoplo of the village communities of Poona are 
of the Marétha Kunbi caste. At the head of the community is the 
patil or hereditary headman. In many villages two or more families 
either each provide an officiator or serve in rotation, but in most 
villages the headman is always takon from the same family, When 


1 Contributed by Mr, A, Keyser, C.S, 
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thore are more families than one the division may generally be 
traced to the sale of part of the headman’s property and right to 
hold offiee. In the smaller villages there is seldom more than 
ono Briahmem family iu which is vested the Lereditary office of 
hulkarne or village accountant, ‘The headiman and the acconnt- 
ant jointly exercise all authority m the village. Authority is 
nominally vestel in the headman alone, but the superior edu- 
cation and intellizence of the accountant, who has to write all 
reports al jury findings, give him almost the whole power. 
Next to the heacinan and accountant comes the village moucyloender 
who is usually a Marwidr or a Gujarat Vania, but is often also 
a Bréliman ant is sometimes a Mardtha. Ife advances money 
to the husiaadmen to pay their assessment and to provide funds 
for such Guergencies as marriago and. funeral expenses, and also 
for improving their fields and adding to their farm stock. His 
position as a monopolist enables the moneylender to make torms 
which to Muropean ideas, accustomed to countries where macy is 
cheap, are very harsh. At thesame time the moncylender is by no 
means always aneyil charaetes. ta amany villages he is the people’s 
best friend, without whom they admitthey would neither be able to 
find seed to sow nor money to mect their necessary expenditure. 
That his terns aro not so excessively harsh as they are sometimes 
monted, is shown by thedact, that, as a rulo, his customers prefer 
‘oui for advances to Improve their estates rather than 
he more liberaliterms on which money is offered 
Aga middleman between the cultivators and the 
Govotitwese Who cusures the punctual payment of the land-rent, 
the moncy lender is a valuable public servant. Tho other Govern- 
ment servints are the Midis, who are iessengers, scavengers, and 
general assistants to the headinan and accountant, and the Rémoshis 
or village watch, In a few’ cases’ Mhars and Radmoshis receive 
cash payment, but in most cases they are paid partly by grants of 
rent-free Government land and partly by a fixed proportion from 
each landholder's crop. Besides these two sources of income in the 
larger towns Lhe Réamoshis often get fees from travellers whose carts 
they watch, and these payments in villages on the main lines of 
trafic somet mes araount to considerablo sums. ‘Tho headman and 
tho accountant are paid by rent-free land and cash, And if the 
assessment. which they escape paying docs not amount to a certain 
fixed percentage on the revenuo collected the sum is made up by 
Government, so that they are really paid in cash, Several other 
village servants are paid by the community. The ehaugula or 
aasistunt liendinan whose functions arc now almost obsolete, but who 
stil} tales a share in all village fostivities and ceremonies ; the sondr 
the geld and silver smith; the sutdy or carpenter; the lohdr or 
placksmith ; the parit or washerman; the kwinbhdér or potter; the 
nhéui or barbers the chdémbhar or enrrier and shoemaker; the dhor 
or Méng who makes ropes ; the koli or waterman ; and, in the larger 
villages, the grav or pricst who looks after the temple, and the gram- 
foshi, or Hvailunan astrologer who performs most ceremonies, All 
‘of theso ire usually paid in grain, but money payments, especially 
to clients from dependent or incomplete villages, are not uncommon. 
 310.-13 
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In the larger villages in tho plains the full staff of officc-bearers 
and servants is gencrally found; in the smaller villages, especially 
in the hilly west, tho staifis by no means complete. Many of the 
smaller western villages are composed of a few Koli families with 
one or even without any family of Mhiirs and with one accountant 
for 2 group who usually lives in the largest village of his circle. 
Excopt in one or two large towns such as Junnar and Manchar, the 
Mnsalinén population is small. With rare exceptions, they live on 
terms of perfect friendship with the Hindus, and in a few villages 
the head family or one of the head families is Musalmaén, The 
principal occupations of the Masalmdn portion of the community are 
those of butchers, weavers, vegctable-sellers, and labourers. DPirsis, 
except as liquor-sellcrs and Government servants, are almost 
unknown. Though tho various Hiudn castes do not mtermarry or 
cat together, with the exception of the Mhavs, Mangs, Rémoshis, and 
Chdéumbérs, they mix frecly, and use the same wells. Disputes 
between tho different castes are rare. The chief excoption 
to this is that Kunbis and Mbhars have often serious quarrels 
regarding the death of eatilo, the Kkuabis charging tho Mhérs 
with poisoning their cattlo’in order to wet the carcases. Besides the 
regular body of villagers, groups of rectl-huts on the otskirts of a 
village ofton mark the canrp-or settlement of a gang of wandere 
Of theso wandorers the chief ave the Vanjiris orpack-bullock « 
the Kolhatis or rope-dancers, ‘the Naik:dis or * “ske* 
Vaidus or herb-scllers, and the Vadars or earth-y. 


In 1875 the Deecan Riots: Commissioners camo to wreTors 
that tho district exported little except its superfluous labour, During 
the cight months from October to June, especially during the latter 
portion of this period, a considerable. proportion of the Kumbi or 
cultivating classes go to Bombay, where they earn a living as palan- 
quin-bearers, carriers, grass-cutters, and labourers. It is impossible 
to make an acenrate estimate of the proportion of the population 
who yearly move to Bombay in search of work, Lt is probably not 
less than five per cent. And, if the numbers are added who go to 
the local labour markets and ply their carts along tho principal 
thoronghfares, the estimate may salely be doubled.! This practice 
of a yearly migration in search of labour tends to preserve among 
the people a spirit of independence and self-reliance. Tu years of 
local searcity the people scatter in scarch of subsistence to all parts 
of the Bombay Presidency, to tho Berars, and to tho Nizim’s Domi- 
nions. Tho practico though attended with somo inconvoniences, was 
considerable assistance to Government in fighting the 1876 
amine. 


Brahmans,’ according to the 1881 census, included fifteen 


The 1881 census shows that 111,650 people horn in Poona were in that year: 
found in different parts of the Bombay Presidency. ‘The detaiis are : Bombay 69,000 
against $4,600 in 1872, Almadnagar 14,800, Sholapur 9550, Satdra 4690, Nasik 4340, 
Khandesh 3630, Koliba 3280, Belgaum 840, Ratniviri 660, Kaldidsi 400, Dharwar 
310, and Kanara 150. ; e ; 

® Hindu caste details are from materials collected by Mr. K. Raghundthji by personal 
local inquiry and from information supplied by Mr. M, M, Kuute, 
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classes with a strength of 49,039 or 5'80 per cent of the Hindu Chapter IJI, 
population. The following statement shows the divisions and the sai 

streneth of Poona Brahmans : Bepulevions 
Poona BrAumans, 188], 


BrAHMANE, 


1 
Divisio. . {Females} Total. Divisioy. Males, |Females Total, 
Chitpayan ...] 6010 5474 | 11,484 || Kast “ 03 86 178 
Deshi th se{ 16,758 | 16,901 | 32,749 drvadi ais 140 oo 19 
Devrekis 0, mH o4 176 | i 266 1p 445 
Draved oh 15 22 387 || 87 33 100 
Bi 280 GOL x ‘ 169 11 300 
218 td 282 > Vidur see bk 40 106 
oe Hi) 2 il 
Kann] “es 463 ORG Guy ' arr (Pewee 
Karha bo see Sil 735 176 Total ...| 25,flL ' 23,548 | 49,039 
i t 


Chitpa’vans? from tho fact that the Peshwa belonged to their  Cummpdvane, 
tribe are historically the most important of Poona Brahmans. They 
are returned as numbering about 11,600 and as found over the whole 
district. Jesides Chitpdvans they-are called Chitpols and Chiplunds. 
OF these names Chitpavan is said to mean cither pure from the pyre 
chita or pure of heart chifh, aud Clitpol is said to mean heart-burners, 
Tt scoms probable that these names, like the third namo Chiplunds, 
come from the town of Chipkta din Ratnagiri, their chief and original 
settlement whose old name is said to have beon Chitpolan.? Since 
1715, when Voshwa Balaji Vishvandth rose to be the chief man 
in the Muritha state, the Chitpdyans have also been known as 
Konkanastus, that is the chief Konkan Bréhmans. Their worship 
@ Pavasnuram, the slayer of tho Kshatriyas and the coloniser of the 
Konkan, on !urashurém hill close to Chiplan, tho fact that they 
nre called Purashurdin srishti or Pavashurim’s creation, and the 
meaning pure from the pyre which the souad of their name suggests, 
to some extent explain the curious legends of which they are the 
subjects. According to the Sahyddri Khand, Parashurdém was so 
dotiled by the slaughter of the Kshatriyas that Brahmans refused 
to perform any ceremonics for him. At that time the bodies of 
fourteen shipwrecked forcignors happened to be cast ashore by 
the sew which then washed the foot of the Sahyadri hills. These 
corpses Parashurdm purified by burning them on afuncral pyre or 
ehita, restored them to life, tanght them Brahman rites, and made 
them perviorm ecremonics to free him from blood-guiltiness, 
Parashurdaim wished to reward his new priests, and as the Deccan 
had already been given to Brahmans he prayed the sca to spare 
him some cf his domain. The sea agreed to retire as far west ag 
Parashurdin could shoot an arrow from the crest of the Sahyadris, The 
arrow was shot and reclaimed a belt of land about thirty miles broad, 
The hanks of the Vashishthi, about forty miles north of Ratnagiri, 
were set apart for the new Brahmans, and in momory of the process by 
which they had been purified they were called Chitpdvans and their 
settlement Chinpolan. After establishing this colony Parashurdém 
retired to Gokan in North Kimara. Before leaving be told the 


1 This account of the Chitpsvans Las the approval of Réo Bahadur Gopdalrio Hari 
Deshmukh. * Sahyddri Khand, I, 2. 
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Bréhmans, if they wero over in tronble, to call on him, and he would 
come to theiraid. After a time, fearing that they might be forgotten, 
one of the Bréhmans feigned death and the rest called on their 
patron to come to their help. Parashurdim appeared, and, disgusted 
with their deceit and their want of faith, told them that they would 
lose the power of mecting in council and would become servile. 
Accordingly they are said to have married Shudva womon and become 
degraded ‘Lhe historic valuc of this legend is hard to estimate. 
The writer of the Sahyadri Khand was hostile to other local Br&élmans 
as wellas tothe Chitpdvans. HLedishonours the Karhado Brihinans 
by astory that they are descended from the bones of a camel which 
wis raised to life by Parashurdin. This story, probably, arose from 
a play on the words khuranass and hdd a bone. The explanation has 
nothing to do with the Karhades who arc almost certainly a Deccan 
tribe who tako their name from the town of Karhaid in Satare 
at the sacred meeting of the Koina and Krishna rivers. As the two 
stories are so similar it scoms probable that the Chitpivans were 
called after the old settlement of @hitjpolan, and that the resemblance 
of that word to chife a pyrersugeestettisome parts of the legend. 
At the same time it scoms probable that the Chitpivans did not, 
like the bulk of Konkan Brahmans, enter the Konkan by land. 
Their fair complexion, the extent to which they use tho Nonkan. 
dialect in their homes, «nd the legend of their arrival as shipwrecked 
sailors scem to show that they caine mto the South Konkan from 
beyond tho sea. Whether they ~vere forcigners ts deubtful? The 
legond of the shipwreckuds sailors being foreigners or mdenchhas is 
to some extent supported by the law position which the Chitpavans 
formerly lell among Brahmans, and by the commonness among 
them of light or gmy cress Vhe-Chitpivans have a tradition that 
they came from Amba Joedtiduthe Nigduv’s country about 100 miles 
north of Shoktpur, They say that’ they were originally Deshastha 
and that fourteen Brahmans of different family-stocks accompanied 
Parasharim to the Nonkan and settled ab Chiplun. These fourteen 
family-stocks belonged to two branches or shdhhis, Slutkala and 
Titiviya. ‘The sutra or ritual of the Slikala branch is that composed 
by the seor Ashvalayan and of the Titiriya branch is that of the scer 
Uivanyakeshi, They pay homage to the goddess Jogi or Yogoshvari 
of Amba, and, wherever they are settled, build atemplo in her honour. 
At Poona there ave tivo temples to Yoreshvari, one red and the other 
Dlack. Atnong Chitpivans Yoroshyari takes the next place to Gaupath 
Before marriage and other ceremonies they go to ler temple with 
music and ask her to come and bo with them during the ceremony. 
Until the rise of Balaji Vishvaniih VPeshwa, who belonged to 


! Another account states that Chitpdvaus were not foreigners but Bhois or local 
fishermen, Taylor’s Oriental Manuscripts, HT. 705. This legend, with slight varia- 
tious, has been often quoted. he chief references arc, Moare’s Hindu Pautheon, 351 ; 
Wilks’? History of the South of India, I. 157-158; Grant Duifs Marithas, T. 83 
Ancient Remains of Western India, 123; Burtou’s Goa and the Blue Mountains, 14-15 3 
Asiatic Researches, IX. 239; and Journal Royal Asiatic Soviety Bombay, X VIL 374 
(1853) and V. 1865, 

* Wilford (Asiatic Researches, IX, 239) thought that the Chitpdvans were Persians 
descended from the sons of Khosru Parviz, 

? Rado Bahadur Gopadlrdio Hari Deshinukh. 
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their class, the Chitpdvans held a low position and were known 
chiefly as spies or harkdrdés, HKven after several generations of 
power and wealth, with strict attention to Bréliman rules, the purer 
classes Of Bralimans refused to eat with them, and it is said that 
when Bajpriv, the last Peshwa (1796-1818), was at Nasik ho was 
not allowed co go down to the water by the same flight of steps as 
the pricst=.'. Whatever disqualifications may in theory attach to 
the Chitpivans, their present social and religions position is as high 
as that of tie Karhdde or any other branch of Deccan Brahmans. 


Chitpavins have no subdivisions. All eat together and intermarry 
except fimilies who have the same or an akin fumily-stock? 
Among th» common surnames or ddndes are Abhyankar, Agdshe, 
Athavle, Pil, Lapat, Bluigvat, Bhat, Bhive, Bhide, Chitale, Damle, 
Dugle, Gadeil, Gadre, dog, Joshi, Karve, Kunthe, Lele, Limaye, 
Londhe, Mationdale, Modak, Nene, Ok, Patvardhan, Phadke, Rénade, 
Sathe, Vyis. ‘The names of some of their fainily-stocks or gotras are 
Atri, Bibhravya, Bhiradvaj, Gdrgya, Jdmadagnya, Kapi, Kashyap, 
Kaundinya, Naashik, Nityunjan, Shandilya, Vashistha, Vatsa, and 
Vishuuvriddha, Many families, though seltled for generations in 
the Deecan still call themselves Konkanasths and differ considerably 
from Deshasths, Many of them canbe recognized by their gray 
or cat eyes, Lheir fair skin, and their fine features. The Poona 
Chitptvan speaks purge Mawithio» As many of the owners are rich 
and most, are well ¢o-do, Chitpavan houses are generally comfortable 
and well kept. ‘he honse ig geuerally built round a central plot or 
gard and iy centered through a gateway or passage in one of the 
outer Tnees of the building. “Mrom the timer court a fow steps lead 
to the verauda or off, for the house js: always raised on a plinth or 

“jote three or four fect high, Tn the veranda strangers are received, 
boys and wins olay, a clerk ‘oragent spr suds lus account-books, or 
the women of the house swing and talk, he ground floor has four 
to seven rooms, a centre hall, a back veranda, and the second 
storey has foar rooms and two great halls; the walls are of brick and 
nortir aml the root is tiled, The woodwork is either of teak or of 
common titer, A rich house costs £500 to £1000 (Rs, 5000- 10,000) 
to build, « tniddle-class house £200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-3000), and a 
poor hose £50 to £50 (Rs. 800-500). 

The furuitare Irarich man’s house is worth about £100 (Rs, 4000), 


1 Uamilt.a.’s Peseription of Hindustin, TL. 197 ; Grant Duil’s Marithas, ©. 8 3 Wiles 
(History of tie South of India, 1. 157-158) says that when he wrote (about 1880) the 
Brahmans or other parts of India denied that the Konkanasths were Brahmans, In 
their predat-ry iacursions the Konkanasths are sitid to have greedily sought for copies 
of the Sahyodii Khand and destroyed them, Grant Dull (Maedthis, I. 8} mentions 
that a few yours before the Peshwa’s overthrow arespeetable Brahinan of Vai in Satdra 
was degraded beeruse he had a copy of the Sahyddsi Khand. ; 

2 Theakin gota: or family-stocks are Bharadvaj. Gargya, and Kapi ; Jémadagnya and 
Vatsa ; KAchyapand Shandilya 5 Kanndinya and Vashishtha ; Kaushik and Baibhravya; 
Nityunjen aad Vishnavriddha ; Atri alone has uo kin: henee the saying éri dni 
sarvdeshi nein, a person of the Atri family-stock ean Le jomed to a person of any other 
family-stock. Besides surnames ani family-stocks, there are pravars or founders 
names which are subdivisions of family-stocks, Thus the Shandilya stock has three 
pravirs, Shindilya, Asit, and Deval, and other family-stocks include threo or five 
founders’ names. Ln marriage the boy and girl should, on the father’s side, be of 
different founcers names and of different family-stocks. 
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in a middle-class house about £90 (Rs. $00), and in a poor house 
about £16 (Rs. 160).! Few families have a large enough store of 
cooking and cating vessels to entertain the whole company of guests 
called to a caste-dinner or Brihman-bhojan. 

In rich and well-to-do Chitpivan families soon after harvest 
oither in November- December or in April-May a year’s supply 
of the different kinds of grain is bought and kept in a store-room 
or kothi, Stores of oil and of fuel are also laid in, From day 
to day little is bought in the market except vegetables and fruit. 
The daily purchases in rich families are made by a Bréhman 
man-seryant, and in middle and poor families by the head of the 
house or by grown sons. ‘The women of the family never go to the 
market to buy vegetables ov fruit. ‘Uhe daily supply of milk comes 
in most cases from the family cows and buffaloes ; im s0mMe CASES 
it is bought from a milkman, Tho dairy is entrusted to the 
women of the family, and in rich houses to Brihman servants. 
Most of the grain, chiefly rice, wheat, millet, and palse, is ground 
daily by Kunbi servants. Except ab certain religious ceromonics, 
which very rarely take place, a Konkunisth should cat no flesh 
and drink no liquor, Their every-day food is rice, millet or wheat 
bread, pulse, vegetables, oil, whey, milk, and curds. Their drink is 
water, milk, and sometimes tea and eoffeo. Spirituous Hquor is 
forbidden by caste rules, but its use, especially the use of Kuropean 
spirits, has of late years becomo commoner imong the moro odneated. 
Thoy tako two meals a day, onc. between nine and eleven in 
the morning, the other between seven and ninc in tho ovening. Men 
and women eat separately, the women after tho men have done ; 


1 The details are: Chitpivin Barnidivre. 
Ric. ) Mibu, Poor. 
ARTICLE. 1 eae Vee eae see | (eee: eam 
| Cost. | No. | Cost. |] No. | Cost. 
Rs, Rs. §. o. 
Glass Hanging Lamps.,.{ 10 200 + 75 oh et 
Chairs o6 <i dz 50 2 8 ane a 
Benches...) 2B] 0 1 an eee ee 
Cots 2] 100 2 50 1 5 0 
Boxes... te ae lw 200 2 4y 1 1S 0 
Swinging Cots ... see 2 100 1 20 1 10 0 
Cradles... aes oe 3 Ww 1 10 1 5 0 
Lich Wooden Stools ... 2 20 1 B te . 
Low Wooden Stavls ...| 12 40 5 1b a 8.0 
Carpets .., wiv tee 2 200 no one 
200 8 80 1 & 0 
HO ‘ 10 2 5 0 
ots, 20 3 Oo 2 3200 
Metal Pots 900 30 ony 20 40 0 
Brass Lanips 80 5 25 2 8 0 
Wooden Lamps,,, 2h 2 10 2 5 8 
ee Ve ty 500 10 140 
Vorship Vessels BOO 15 rey .. 
Handuiully Si0 25 t ri eal 
Grindstones and Ping 20 2 8 1 8 0 
Mortars and Pestics 15 2 10 1 4 0 
Earthen Pots .., 10 10 6 16 3.0 
Carriages ve 1000 aa a be 
Total 4152 802 162 8 


Besides the articles mentioned in the above list, 4 well-to-do man has a pair of 
mirrors, one or two tables, four or five sofas, and a few cups and dishes for tea service. 
Of late young educated men have begun to furnish their houses in Huropean style. 
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children take a meal early in the morning and again in separate 
dishes with the father ov mother; after he has been girt with tho 
sacred thread «a boy follows the same rules as a man. The head of 
the honse, his sons, and guests of superior rank sit on low wooden 
stools in a row, and ina second row facing thom are guests or 
male relations of inferior rank, Metal or leaf plates are Jaid in 
front of cach stool and to tho right-hand side is a water-pot or 
timbya aul to the left a cup wit a ladle in it. On the top to 
the right are cups for curries and relishes, Tho pulso and grain 
aro served Ly a Brdhman cook, and the vegetablos and Hitter by 
one of the waren of tho family, generally the host’s wifo or his 
daughter-tu-law, Tho dinner is served im three courses, the first of 
boiled rics snl pulse and a spoonful or two of butter, the second of 
wheat bread aud sugar and butter with salads and curries, and the 
third of boiled vice with curds and salads. With each course two 
or three vexotables are served, ‘ho plato is not changed during 
dinnor, fu each course the chicf dish is heaped in the centre of 
the plate ; on the right the vegetables are arranged, and on the left 
the salads with a piece of lomoit-and some'sult. In rich families the 
chief dishes are served by a Brahman servant, and the salads by one 
of the women of tho family; generally by the host’s wife or his 
danghter-in-liuv. Uxvep§ on a few holidays and by a few strict 
elders the rule of silence at meals is vot kept. ‘lho dinner lasts 
wbout half an houp, Afler dinner a few chow a basil leaf and sip a 
hitle water, ethers chew betelnut or a packet of betelnut and 
leaves. Phe ordinary monthly food charyes of a houschold of six 
persons, a mun and wife two children and two relations or dependants, 
vary fora rich family from@6 to £9 (Rs. 60-90); for a riddle 
class family from £4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60) ; and for a poor family 
from £1 ]0s, to £2 (Rg, 15 - 20). 

au wich Chitpévan wears a waistcoat, a silk-bordered 
and either leaves his feet bare or walks ou wooden 
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1 The details ave : 


Chitpivan Food Charges, 


Mich. | Mippur Poor. 
AWALCLE. een er ae ane ee et 
From To =| From To From To 
Rs. ao] Rs. a. Rav ay] Rs. a. | Rs. ae] Rs. a 
Nicer cmt wep 10 0 12.0 10 0 1Z 0 7 0 8 0 
Bpltd wise” en aes 2 0 3.0 10 18 0 2 0 $ 
Wheid ie we aoa 4 0 6 0 2 0 ’ OF L. ty 
Mitt Bresd ow Pres ey on 2 0 3200 lis 2.0 
Pulse “aE oo oe 3.0 5 0 20 28 012 1 0 
Butter te ore | TO 0 12.06 3 0 4 0 6 8 1 0 
ai, Sweet a se 5 0 0 28 4 0 0 8 012 
Oi, Bitter see tee 106 2 0 BO 4 6 9 12 Led. 
Vex retabled ‘ we 4 0 50 2 0 2 8 o 4 0 8 
ts ih win ar Bed 7 0 2o] 28! 02] O4 
Mol. WHOS ae aad ee BO 5 6 2 0 BOF 0 4 os 
Milk ane on ae 8 0 10 0 5 0 7 0 10 2 0 
Coilee 5 : 10; 20 o 8} O18 aa ae 
Tos : os 012 ie was ‘4 ade 
Fuewool.. Per) 7 0 9 0 & O 6 0 38.0 40 
Tolacy ard Betcl | 3 0 40 1 0 12 0 4 0 6 
Butlormith andCurds.,.... oa as - ff 0 8 012 
a es ene 
Total ...) 65 8 | 88 12 43 0] 5614], 16 8! 2210 


een A A SY ST 


The moncy outley of a begging or bhikshuk Brdhman who receives constant 
presents of gram nd clothes is much less than the sum named in the text, 
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clogs or pattens. At dinncr and when worshipping his house gods 
he wears a silk waistcloth and puts ona fresh waistcloth at bed 
timo. In cold weather ho rolls a shaw! round his head and pnts on 
a flannol waistcoat. Out of doors ho wears a big round flat-rimimed 
turban generally with a belt of gold ou the front of the outmost fold 
and a low central peak covered with gold, he usual colours are 
white, red, crimson, and purple. fe wears a short cotton or broad- 
cloth coat, a double-breasted twelve-knotted or bérdibundt waist- 
coat, a shouldercloth, and on his feet square-toed red shoes. His 
waistcloth and shouldercloth are daily washed at home. His full 
or ceremonial dress is the samo as his every-day dress, The Mnglish 
speakers, or B.A’s as they are called, wear smal) neatly folded 
turbans, English-cut shirts and br vadcloth coats, coloured stockings, 
and English boots and shoes, and in a few cases loose trousers. 
Of ornaments, a vich man wears a pearl or gold necklace, a 
diamond or gold finger ring, sometimes a pair of bracclets round 
the right or lett wrist, and a pearl earring. Old men wear a 
necklace of gold with pearls, coral, and rudriksh or rosary beads, 
Except that it is cheaper, a nitddle- -classauan’s dress does not dilfer 
from a rich man’s dregs, Ou ceremonial and other full-dress 
occasions a poor Brihman geuer rally weirs a turban, a shoulder- 
cloth, and w coat. A ri¢h man’s waalrobe aud ornaments are 
srorthi abont £3820 to £580 (Rs. 8200-5800), a middlo class 
Bréhman’s £50 to £85 (Rs. 500-850), and a posr Brahman’s £1 to 
£38 (Rs, 10 - 30) 

Tho indoor and outdoor dress-of a rich Bréhman woman is 4 


The details are : Brdlonan Maws Dress and Ovnawents, 
Retr. | Mivvte te Poor. 
AXTICLEL ae ae a | Maaccar  biaeat ee ae 
Now} Brom To Nu.} From To Krom | To 
Dress. Ry oa.) Rs. a Ry. a, | Re. ae Rs 4 
Turbans 4 7 0} wo Off 2} 39 0] soo] ate 0 ise 
Waistcoats, Broadcloth .. ol od 300 7 0 2 300 4 0]/.. 
Twelve-knotted 1) 4 20 * Oy vt} 20) 4 sf} ado 4a] o 
Coats, Broadeloth.. 2 10 0 20 0 1 65 OO} 1 OF... poe 
Cotton 4 5 O 7 OO! s} 40; 5 off Thos] to 
‘ ' 2 an) 2.8] 2] 2 of 2 si) ra 
Jacket, sadare |, ah 4 2.0 4 0 2 2.0 2 3)... tee 
Waisteloths, Silk... : 2 1h 0 2 o'} 1] 3 of 1 of} 1] 8! og 
43 Cotton 3 50 7 OO), 2) 4 0} 6 rf 
Sash, dupeta oe en werd 3k 25 0 100 0 1 16 0 50 0 fe ped Nt 
Shouldercloth, uparna, Gold-| = ¥ 
edyed.| 1 Ib 0 20 0 ; ae 
sf Silk-edyed Catton, 2 6 oO 10 0 Bot 7a. - 
: is Plain ,, . cer oe 2] 2.8) 4 07 1/015) 2 4 
Shoes 7 2 2 0 a 0 1 012 1 oy 1/010; of 
Handkerchiefs 4 20 28 2 1 0 1 38] 
Walking Stick = 127) 1 Lo 20! 1] os] 10 ff 
Umbrella. 1 2 30 4 oj} 2! 2 0) 8 off ties} ow 
Ornamenis, 
Necklace, Diamond Bea wf FP] 1000 GO] 1h00 oO]... ee ry ‘ we 
¥s Pearl ,., 1/) lon 06] 1500 0]] 2, - . 
i‘ Gold 1{ 400 Of} Ava of] 11 200' 01} gn0 | 0 a ; 
as yen oe ef TT 200 GO} 400 O)} 1] 100 0 | 150 0 ‘ : 
" edhali 7. 2] yoo of} 400 of] 21100 0| <00 0! 
Ammlet —)? noch ; 1 u00 40 Of L115 0] 2 0! ; 
Diamond Ring, dugathi.. 1{ 100 Of] 1000 Oj] 1] Yo Of} fo O| . 
Gold Ring aaa 2 BO Of} loo oj] 2] 30 oO] 409 0 : 
» oy pavitral 1 20.0 30 0 1} 20 0] Bo 0 
Total...) .. | 3173 0 | 57387 0 472 12 | 858 Ol ... [8 13} 21 10 
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robe and bodice of cotton and silk. The robe is twenty-four to 
thirty-two feet long and three to four feet broad. It is passed round 
the waist so us to divide it into two parts of nnequal length, the 
longer part being left to tall as a skirt and the shorter part being 
drawn over the shoulders and bosom. In arranging the lower half 
of the robe the corner of the skirt is passed back between tho feet 
and tucked onto the waist behind leaving in front two gracefully 
drooping hilds ef cloth which hide the limbs to below the knee nearly 
to theaukls, ‘The upper part is drawn backwards over the right 
shoalder and the end is passed across the bosom and fastened into the 
lott side of the waist. Whon going out the skirt of the robe is dvawn 
tightly over tle head, and the end is held in the right hand about the 
level of the waist. The bodice is carcfully made so as to fit tho chest 
tightly and support the breast, the ends being tied in a knot in front 
under the bosom. It covers the back to below the shoulder-blade, and 
the sleeves, which are tight, come within about an inch of the elbow. 
The right sleeve which 1s covered by the robe is plain, but, except 
amon the poorest, the fringe of thedeft sleove is highly ornamented 
with gold and cmbroidery. -On marriage, and other great occasions 
a vich woman draws a shawl over the back part of her head and 
holds the cnds in front one m-each hand at about the level of the 
lower part ct the bodice. Ifer indoor jewelry includes head, ear, 
nuse, neck, arm, und toc rings, Though she may not have a 
specimen of every form of ornament, a rich woman has a largo 
stock of jewelry worth £170 to £750 (Rs. 1700-7500). Except that 
her ornaments are fewer and.that her outdoor dress 18 less costly, a 
Mite-class woman’s dress is nearly the same as a rich woman’s, 
A poor woman has few and light jewels and a small store of clothes. 
The value ci a rich women’s wardrobe varies from £50 to £120 
(Rs. 500-120); of a middle class woman’s from £15 to £30 
(Rs. 150-300}, aud of a poor woman’s from £2 to £4 (Rs, 20 - 40),? 


1 The detads ave : 


Ric. MIDDLE. Poor, 
Agrichh, _~ “7 — at 
No.| From To No.| From To No} From To 
Rs, a] Rs. a Ra. a.| Ra. a Rs, a,} Rs. a 
ie, ch: 4 w.{| 10 10 0 15 0 6 3.0 40 3 012 io 
ee “ a] io of ge ol] 1] 6 of 10 o|/ 1] 4 8] 4 0 
eet A a eit fads a5 4{ 20} 284 3) o 9] 10 
° ‘ = ws a 1}o20] 8 o]}.]o.. Sel 
hey alert 1 { 200 a | 800° 0 |]... a * : 
ema “ ") 4] 100 @} 500 01) 1] 75 O} 150 0 : 
1” . pitdainbar...| 1 | 60 0] 100 0 “shi sis is 
ny Dirnvadi rista : 3 7 a0 . 1{ 10 Of 15 Oj) 1] 10 0) 15 0 
Barhistpure 2 y 4 ee ole BG Nee 
> Adnan 2} 1s 25 O}] 1] 10 0} 2h'0 = 
ay Broke pire an ve oe 1} 10 O| 20 0 — “ 
yy Abtaetdahads sae < a sr os 1 6 0 0 
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Selgin zi 50! wovud .. secelaal e f 
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Sear glee an » | 2] 26 O} 40 OF... ov of a 
, | 613 0 \1200 GO|)... | 157 0} 206 &]) ... 27 6 41 0 
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'The value of a woman’s ornaments varics from about £150 to about 
£750 (Rs. 1500 - 7500) 


Till they are four years old the childron of the rich, middle, 
and poor run naked about the hoaso; out of doors they are 
covered with a cloak which is drawn over the head and ends in o 
peaked hood. After he is four years old a boy generally wears a 
waistband in the house and a girl a petticoat. Out of doors a boy is 
dressed in a cap and waistcoat aud a girl in a petticoat and bodice. 
After it is seven or cight years old, a child’s dress comes to cost 
as much as a grown porson’s. Tho value of a rich boy’s 
wardrobe varies from £50 to £100 (Rts. 500-1000), of a middle-class 
boy’s from £20 to £40 (Rs. 220.400), and of a poor boy’s from 
£4 to £7 (Rs. 40-70), The value of # rich girl’s wardrobe varies 
from £25 to £50 (Rs. 250-500), of a middle class girl’s from £17 to 


1The details are: Of Wrap Ornaments, chandrakor, the quarter or cresecnt 
moon, 10s, to £2 (Rs. 5-20); phul or flower, Gy. to £1 108, (Rs. 3-15); ketak, the 
flower of the Pandanus odoratissitivus, 10s, to £15105, (Rs. 6-15); rdkhdi, a flower- 
shaped ornament, £1 to £2 10s. (Its, 10-25); mud, shaped like a cone, 16s, to 
£4 (Rs. 8-40); phirkiche phul, ov the serew ornatnont shaped like a flower, 10s. to 
£1 (Rs. 5-10); and ayra-phul, the lust flower, Gs, to 16s, (Rs, 3-8), total £3 18s. to 
£13 Os. (Rs. 39-133), Of Bar Onnamunts, tajdis £1 128. to £20 (Rs, 16-200); 
bdlis, £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-50) ; kudi, £1 10s. to £7 10s. CRs. 15-75); kurdu, a sacred 
grass, of gold and pearls, 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20); hap, literally aslico, £10 to £50 
(Rs.100-500), total £14 12%, to £84 10g. (Ry. 146.845). Of Nosu Ornaments, a 
nath, a gold nosering set with pearls, £1 44, to £50 (Rs, 12-500). Of Nxeox Onna- 
MENTS, mangal sutra the lucky thread of black beads, 10s, to £2 (Rs. 5-20); 
chandrahkér a string of crescents, £30 to £50 (Rs. 300 - 800) ; vajratik, literally thundgg- 
bolt-spangle, perhaps a lightning-guard, £1 45. to £7 10s. (Rs, 12-75) ; putlydche 
gdthle a necklace of gold coins £2 to £30-(Rs, 20-300) ; kantha, literally necklace, of 

old and pearls, £5 to £40 (Its, 50-400) yekddné pot, the one-grain necklace, of glass 
fads with a Jarge central gold stud, 10s, to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15); suri, £8 to £50 
(Rs. 80-500) 5 thusi, supposed to represent a-thrashed wheat ear, but more like a leaf 
of the sacred basil or ¢ulsi, £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200); vinedivijora, literally a lightning- 
searcr, £10 to £50 (Its, 100-500) ; and jondhuli pot, literally millet-grain string, In 
shape like a row of millet grains, £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), total £64 4s. to £285 
(Rs, 642-2850), Of Wrisries, rui phul kikne, literally a thread of rui or Calotropis 
figantea flowors in form like the ri lower one of the holiest and most spirit-searing 
of plants, £5 to £15 (Rs, 50-150) ; golil bangles or bdngdix £20 to £35 (Rs. 200-350) 5 
chhand, £10 to £200 (Rs, 100-2000) ; pritdis, £1 to £35 (Rs. 10-350) 3 fodds or cords, 
a rope-shaped ornament, £15 to £50 (Rs. 150-500); yot, literally a circle, £20 to 
£60 (Rs, 200-600) 5 and wiki, literally a crook or eurved ornament with or without 
diamonds, £15 to £100 (Its. 150-1000), total £81 to £315 (Rs. 810-3150). Of 
Frer Ornaments, for the ankles éodds or ropes of silver, £2 to £20 (Rs. 20- 200), and 
for the toes joduds or double rings, 16s, to £2 (Rs. 8-20) s phul or flower rings with a 
knob or boss, 2s. to 14s, (Rs. 1-7) 3 yend, a lower in shape like a yonda flower, 23. to 
8a, (Rs. 1-4); and mesolé in shapo like fish, 8%, to £1 (Rs, 4-10), total £) 8». to 
£4 2s, (Ns. 14-41), 

The names of the ornaments are interesting. Several of the names show, and 
several of the forms bear out the evidence of the names, that before they were made of 
metal many of the ornaments were made of flowers or of grass, The kind of flower, grass, 
or plant chosen, and the character of the oviginals of the omaments which have not their 
source in plants or trees, suggest that at first all were worn, not as they are now worn 
for look’s sake, but because the objects from which they were made or of which they 
were copies were holy or spirit-scaving objects. At least m the case of plants the ro 
of the belief in their spirit-scaring power secms to haye been the experience of thei. 
healing power, the belief that spirits fear and tlee from healing plants being part of the 
early theory that sickness is spirit-caused. Most of the ornaments which are not 
metal copies of holy plants are copics of other holy or spirit-scaring objects, the 
moon, the sun, the cobra, and the sacred bull. In illustration of this suggestion 


a detailed account of the head ornaments worn by Bréhman women is given in the 
Appendix, 
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£28 (Rs. 170-286), and of a poor girl’s from £3 to £5 (Rs. 80 - 50). 


The value of a boy’s ornaments varies in a rich family from £50 
to £90 (Rs, 500-900), in a middle-class family from £19 to £35 
(Rs. 190-350), and in a poor family from £3. to £6 (Rs. 30-60). 
The value of a girl’s ornaments varies In a rich aoly from £19 
to £40 (Its. (90-400), in a middle-class family from £15 to £25 
et eee and in a pee aenly from £2 to £5 (Its. 20-50).? 


2 The details ar 
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Brahinan Girls Clothes. 
} hicu, MIDDLE. Poor. 
ARTICLE, apes’ |i — 
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} 
oa. | Its. a. |Re. a, || Re, a. Its. a, 
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3Thoe details Aes Bréhnan Boys Ornaments. 
Rieu. | MIDDLE. Poor. 
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As a class Chitpdévans are notable for their cleanness and for 
their neatness and taste in dress; their stiuginess, hardness, and 
crattiness are also proverbial. Chitpivans are beyond doubt one of 
the ablest classes in Western India, They were the mainstay of the 
Maratha power when the Maritha power was at its highest. In 1727 
the Nizam found every place filled with Konkan Brélinans;? in 
1817 Mr. Elphinstone found all the leading Brahmans in the Poona 
Government connected with the Konkan. Under the English 
thoy have lost much of the power which for a century (1717-1817) 
they enjoyed. Still their superior intellect, their eagerness for 
education, and the high positions they hold in Government service 
enable them to maintain their supremacy in all Mardthi-speaking 
districts... Beyond the limits of Western India their talents are 
admired and respected. In Sir George Campbell’s opimion no 
Hindus have shown greater administrative talent or aeutencss,* 
and Mr. Sherring held that for qnickness of intellect, for enorgy, 
practical power, and learning they are unsurpassed.* They are 
Government servants, lawyers, engincers, doctors, traders, money- 
lenders, monoychangersy »writers, landowners, husbandmen, and 
religious beggars. 

A rich Chitpivan rises at seven, bows to the picturo of his favourite 
god, washos his face, bows to the sun, and driuks a cup of milk 
coffee or tea, Ie sits talking till cight, and, attended by a Brahman 
servant or two, bathes, and tying a silk or newlyswashed cotton 
waistcloth round his middle and setting his fect on wooden pattens, 
gocs to the house-shrine orgod-room. In the house shrine he. sit 
on a low wooden stool before the gods for abont half an hour, 
repeating prayers, worshipping, aud ehanting verses. When his 
worship is over, he marks his brow with the tilak or sect-mark, 


Brihnan GoVs Orndnwnte. 


Tie, {Miwon || Poor. 
ARTICLE. oS am Pe iaiek ea (ceria poor 
From; To || Fram! To |] From] To 
Ks. | Rs. Rs. | Re. | Rs, | Re. 
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Bracelets, Gold bindli mee | 20 40 16 25 ae as 
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‘> Silver, wide ti ie 8 10 | 5 8 on ae 
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1Grant Duff's Mardthas, 221. * Pendhiri and Mardtha Wars, 112. 

3 Nairne’s Konkan, 133. 

4 thnological Number of the Bengal Asiatic Society, XXXV. 70. 

° Hindu ‘ribes and Castes, 77, Sir George Campbell’s and Mr, Sherring’s remarks 
apparently include Deccan as well as Konkan Mardthi Brahmans, In all walks of 
life Deccan Brihmans press Chitpivans close, Still as a class Chitpavans are 
generally considered keener, more pushing, and quickerminded than Deccan Bréhmans 
and have a larger proportion of mon of marked talent, 
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changes his silk waistcloth, if he has worn it, for a cotton waistcloth, 
and sits in his office doing business till eleven. He dines with some 
male friends or near relations, chows betelnut and leaves, and 
sleeps for an hour or two, awakes about two, washes his hands and 
face, dresses and sits in his office, and, towards evening, goes to look 
after his estate or to walk. He comes back about six, washes, 
puts on a silk waistcloth, prays, chants, sups, and goes to bed about 
ten, Middle-class Bréhmans may be divided into grahasths or 
laymen and bhikshuks or clerics, Jay Brahmans belong to two 
glasses, those who are employed as clerks in Government or 
traders’ offices and those who lend moncy or manage Jand on their 
own account. A Braéhman clerk in the service of Government or 
of a trader rises at six, washes, and goes to market to buy whatever 
is wanted in the house. He returns, bathes between eight and nine, 
and, after repeating prayers, worshipping, and chanting verses for 
about ten minutes, dines. After dinner he chews betelnut and 
leaves, dresses, and goes to office. He comes back at six, generally 
reads a newspaper, or sits talking, washes, repeats Sanskrit prayers 
for ten minutes, and sups at or after-seven. After supper he chews 
betelnut and leaves, smokes tobacco, and-sometimes plays chess or 
cards. He goes to bed abont ten. Middle-class lay Br&hmans, 
who are not in service, are generally landowners and moneylenders. 
man of this class rises about six, washes, and sits on his veranda 
hewing betelnut’ betel leaves and tobacco, and doing business. 
@ bathes at nine, worships, and again sits on the veranda doing 
‘nsiness, About noon he gocs into the house, dines, sleeps for an 
hour or for two hours at the most, and again sits in the veranda 
till four. He then goes to lok after his property, and, after 
visiting a temple, returns at dark; about an hour later he sups and 
goes to bed about ten, A priestly or bhikshuk Bréhman rises earlier 
than a lay Brahman, washes, and finishes his prayers and worship 
by seven. If he has anything to buy, any food to beg, any enquiry 
to make about a dinner, or if he has friends or relations to see, he 
goes out; if not he sits repeating the Veds or reading Purdns till 
nine. About ten he washes, and putting on a silk waistcloth 
makes offerings of water, cooked rice, and flowers to fire and to 
gods, and dines, He dries his hands and month with a towel 
which he always carries in his hand or across bis shoulder, and 
chews betelnut and betel leaves, About noon he goes to sleep, and 
wakening about two washes and sits reading his sacred books. At 
five he goes out, visits a temple, and returns at sunset. After his 
return he repeats prayers and other verses, till about seven; he 
then sups and either sits talking or reading some sacred book and 
retires at ten. Poor Brahmans may be divided into priests and 
beggars. These rise at five, bathe, and put on a fresh or woollen 
waistcloth and repeat Sanskrit prayers till about seven. When 
his prayers are over he marks his brow with the tilak or sect-mark 
and goes out, tho beggar to beg, tho family priest to his patrons’ 
houses, where he worships the house gods, and helps the family if any 
marriage, thread ceremony, or other important family business is on 
hand. Their dinner hour is not fixed; it is generally about twelve. 
A begging Bréhman does not always dine at home, but whether he 
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dines late or early at home or abroad he never misses his midday 
sleep. Generally after meals priests gather at a fixed place, and 
repeat Vedic texts or talk on various subjects, and receive Invitations 
to dinner for the next day. They return home after sunset, repeat 
prayers, dine, and go to bed about nine. 

A rich woman rises before hor husband, and after nursing her 
child if she has a young child, hands it to her servant, who is 
generally of the Maratha caste. She bows before the basil plant 
and to the sun, washes, and repeats verses. She next gives orders to 
the cook who is generally a man, and to other honschold servants who 
aro gencrally women, has her hair combed, and bathes.! Aftor her 
path she puts on a fresh robe and bodice, worships tho basil plant 
and other house gods, and reads a chapter of some sacred Marathi 
book. She superintends the cooking of the midday meal, and when 
the men have begun to eat dines in a separate room, Whon 
her meal is over she sleops for about two hours, and after wakening 
sits talking with neighbours or relations. About five, she visits 
a temple for a few minutes and/on her return looks to the cooking 
of the evening meal, and, when supper is over, goes to bed at ten. 
A middle-class woman, like’a ‘rich woman, rises before her husband, 
bows to the sweet basil plant, and washes, She sweeps the 
cooking room, puts the vessels inorder, kindles a fire, and sots a 
pot of cold water over it. She sweeps the god-room, propares 
lights, arranges vessels and flowers, and, taking the pot from the 
firo, bathes. After bathing and combing her hair she begins to 
cook. When dinner is ready she serves it to her husband and-otker 
male members of the faurly tu.the women’s hall, and to the women 
of the family in or near the cook-room. After they have finished 
sho takes her own dinucr. Sho -cowdungs the cook-room, sleeps 
half an hour to an hour, and sets to-cleaning rice, cutting vegetables, 
sweeping, and cooking. About seven or cight shoe serves supper, 
and, alter the men of the house have finished, she herself sups, 
cowdungs the cook-room, aid goes to bed after ten. The life of 
a poor woman is the same as the hfe of a middle-class woman, 
except that as she has all the housework to do she has little leisure 
from dawn till ten at night. Occasionally she is able to rest 
between two and four in the afternoon when she chats with her 
neighbours or goes to hear a preacher. With her neighbours her 
talk is of her troubles and worries and about her children, how she 
is to clothe them and how her husband can cver get moncy enough 


1The strictness of the rule that certain articles ina house may be touched and 
certain articles may not be touched by a middle-class or Shudra servant complicates 
the arrangements in a Brahman household. A Kunbi servant cannot go to the god- 
room, kitchen, and dining room of the house. Le may touch bedding and woollen 
clothes ; he may not touch fresh homewashed cotton clothes, lle may touch dry 
grain ; he can touch no grain that is wet, Theserules are puzzling and much care is 
required in teaching and learning them. Even Brahman servants are hampered by 
rules, When they have bathed and put on woollen, flax, or silk clothes they are 
pure and can touch anything. They become impure if they touch anything impure 
such as bedding or such wearing apparel as a coat or a turban, If they touch a 
shoe or a piece of leather they have to bathe. A schoolboy after his bath has to get 


a servant or a younger brother or sister te turn the pages of his leather-covered school 
book. Mr. M, M, Kunte, 
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to marry them. Hither at a pond or a river bank she has to wash 
all the cotton clothes aud occasionally the woollen and silk clothes 
which her husband aud children used the day before, and carries 
back to the house a pitchor full of water which she rests on hor 
right hip. So important a part is this of their daily life that, when 
they mect, the poorer Brahman women ask each other if their day’s 
washing and water-drawing is over. Tho husband milks tho cow 
if there ix a cow, and the wife warms the milk, puts a little whey 
into it, and turns it into crrds. The curds are churned into whey or 
buttermilk, the buttermilk is kept, and the butter is clarified imto 
ght, As ull these operations are pure the churning pole and strings 
cannot be tuuched freely by any person except the mother and the 
wife to whom the managemont of the dairy always belongs. ‘The 
washings of tie cooking vessels, brokon pieces of food, the cleanings 
of grain, and the remains of uncooked vegetables are gathered in 
n vessel and kept in a corner, and form part of the cow’s food. 
When a boy becomes five years old his life begins to be orderod 
by regular hours. He rises ahoat'six, bis face is washed and he ig 
taught to repeat verses in praise of the stm and other gods, and to 
bow to them. About seven he has’ a dish of rice-porridge and 
milk, or bread and milk. About eight or nine he is bathed in 
warm water aud dines with his father ubout noon. After dinnor 
he sleops for about two hours when he gets somo sweetmeats or 
milk and bread. About four he jis taken ont and brought home 
between five und six, and, after cating some milk and bread, is sont 
to bed. When about six years old a boy is generally sent to school. 

® now rises at five, his face is washed, and he gets sume bread 
and milk and is taken to school. He returns at ten and is 
bathed and sindal ig rubbed on his brow. He dines about 
eleven with Ins father and after)dimner takes a nap, He rises 
about uvelye or ono, cats swectimeats, and is taken to schvol, 
and brought lack at six. He sups before seven and goes to bed 
soon after. [xcept that he has less milk and few or no sweetmoats 
tho daily lle of a middle-class and of a poor bey is mach tho 
same as that of a rich man’s son. ‘The daily life of a rich man’s 
daughter is much the same as that of his son. <A few middle-class 
families, like the vich, sond their girls to school, while the poor and 
a few of the middle-class girls help their mothers in housework und 
pass the rest o% their time in play. 

Chitpavans aro cither Apastambas or Rigvedis, that is their 
rites are romulated either by texts written by tho sago Apastamba 
of the Krishna or Black Yajurved or they are regulated by the text 
of the Rigved. Apastamba and Rigvedi Chitpévans intermarry. 
They are Sudicts that is followers of Shankardchérya who hold the 
doctrine that the soul and the world are one! ‘They worship Shiv, 
Vishnu, and other gods, and observe tho regular Bréhmanic fasts and 
feasts, ‘Uheir priosts, who belong to their own caste, spend most of 


1 The original Shankardcharya, who was a Ndmburi Brahman of the Malabar Coast, 
is believed to have lived about a.p. 700. He has been succeeded by thirty-three 
pontifis whose headquarters are at Shringeri in West Maisur, His followera are 
found chiefly in Western and Southern India. 
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their time at their patrons or yajymans. The family priest is most 
useful to his patron. Besides his religious duties he buys articles 
wanted by the ladics of his patron’s family and helps his patron in 
procuring good matches for his children, or in arranging the terms 
of a loan. The patron, if ho has a mind for it, also finds his priest a 
ready listencr or talker on abstruse subjects, the origin of life, 
the force that made and moulds the world, and together they sigh 
over the thought that life is a vain show and that their share of the 
glitter of life is so small, Though the social power of the orthodox 
is less than it was, and though among the younger men some are 
earcless of the rules of caste, the hereditary conncction between 
priest and patron and the self-containedness of a Brdhman 
family are powers strongly opposed to change. Families who 
incline to leave the old ways are often forced to conform by the 
knowledge that innovators find great difficulty in marrying their 
danghters and getting wives for their sons. Asa class, Chitpdvans 
have zealously taken to the study of English. Jn the whole of the 
Poona district few Chitpavan families are without one or two young 
men who know some English:“Lhe bulk of the men in some streets 
in Poona city understand English, and even those who are settled in 
villages as husbandmen take care to secure an English education for 
their sons.! 

For her first confinement a young wife generally goes to het 
parents’ house. When labour begins the girl is taken to a warm room | 
whose windows have been closed with paper. Great anxiety is felt that 
the birth should happen at alucky moment. Should the child be born 
in an unlucky hour, as when the mul nakshatra or the twenty-fourth 
constellation is in the ascendant, it is believed that either its father 
or its mother will not live long. When the woman has been taken to’ 
the lying-iu room a midwife is sent for, and if the woman suffers 
severely the family priest is called to read the verses from the Veds 
and Purdns which drive away evil spirits. Sesamum oil and bent 
grass or durva aro brought and handed to the family priest or any 
elder of the family, who holds the grass in the oil and repeats verses 
either ono hundred or one thousand times over the oil. Some of the 
oil is then given to the woman to drink, a cow’s skull is hung over 
her head in the room or laid on the housetop, and the rest of the 
oil is rubbed on her body. As soon as it is born the child is laid. 
in # winnowing fan, the mother and child are bathed in hot water, 
fire is kept burning in the room, myrrh-incense is burnt, an iron bar 
is laid on the threshold of the lying-in room, and an earthen jar 
filled with cow’s urine with a branch of nim leaves floating in it is 
set at the entrance of the lying-in room. To prevent evil spirits 
coming in along with them any person entering the room must take 
the nim twig and with it sprinkle his or her feet with the urine. 
When the father of the child hears of the birth, he goes to the house 
to perform the jdtkarm or birth-ceremony. When he reaches the 
house he bathes cither in hot or cold water from a pot in which 
a gold ring has been dropped, and washes the clothes he was 
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wearing when the news of tho child’s birthcame to him. The person 
who performs a birth ceremony is considered as impnre as the person 
who performs w death coremony, In caso the father suffers from 
some grievous malady such as leprosy, some one of bis family 
performs the rite. Whether the father performs the rite or not 
he most bathe and wash and must avoid touching any one until 
ho has wavhed. In the women’s hall a square is timeed with 
quartz powder and two low wooden stools are sot in the square. The 
father, wearing aw vich silk waistcloth, bows before the house gods 
and the elders, and sits on the stool to perform the birth ceremony. 
Before he beoins he pours a ladleful of water on the palin of his 
right had sad throws it on the ground, suyiug, ‘Uthrow this water 
to cloanso thy etild from the impurity of its mother’s body” The 
mother then comes from the lyiug-in room with the child in hor arms 
and sits on the stool close to her husband. = Tho prunychacdchan ov 
holy blessings, wdtrihka-pujan or mothers’ worship, and néndishridh 
or joyful-event spirit-worship, ave performed.' Then the father, 
taking a gold ring, passes it throughsome honey and clarified butter 
which are lal on a sandal-powderime stone and Icts a drop fall 
into the child's mouth. He torches the child’s shoulders with his 
right hand, and presses the ving in his left hand against both its cars, 
He repeats verses, smells the child's head three times, and withdraws, 
The midwife euts the child’s navel cord with a penknife and buries 
the cord outside of the house, ‘The father takes in his right hand. 
the ring and some cold water, and sprinkles the water on the wife’s 
tight breast who otter this may begimto suckle the child. A: presout 
of money to Bréhmans cnds the birth-eeromony, A. Brahman is 
engage from the first to thetenth day to rcad soothing passages 
of seripture or shéntipdths, ~“Attor the veading is over he daily gives 
a pinch of cowdnay ashes whichare rabbed on the brow both of the 
child and of the mother. 

Bither on the Gfth or on tho sixth evening after a birth a 
ceremony is pertormed called the shashthi-pujan or the worship of 
tho goddess Shashthi that is Mother Sixth. An clderly woman 
Jraws six ved lines on the wall in the mother’s room, and, on the 
ground near the lines traces a square with lines of quartz, and in 
tho square soty a low wooden stool, Six small heaps of rice are 
laid on the stocl and a betelnut is set on each heap in_ honour 
of Jivanti, Wale, Rika, Shashthi, Sinivali, and Skanda, and 
worshipped by the women of the houso, An iron weapon is kopt 
near the god-betelnuts, and both the deities and tho weapon are 
entreated lo take care of the child, Under the mother’s pillow aro 
laid a penknife, a cane, and some leaves of narvel Narvelia zeylonica. 
Ateach sido of the door of the mother’s room aro set two pieces 
of prickly-pear or uiedung and some live coal resting on rviee husks, 
Cooked rice is served on a plantain leaf, sprinkled with red powder 
mustard sced acd wid pulse, adongh lamp is placed over it, and the 
whole is carried to the corner of the street for the evil spirits to eat 
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and bo pleased. Although the family is held impure for ten days, 
the first, fifth, sixth, and teuth days after a birth are cousidered 
lucky for alms-giving or for fecding Brihmans on dishes prepared 
without water or frnit. Por this reason on the evening of the fifth 
aw feast is given to relutions, friends, and bddhshak ov begging 
Brilinans. The sixth might ix considered dangerous to the child. 
The women of the house keep awake all night in the mother’s 
room, talking and singing or playing, and someuimes 2 Brahman 9 
engaged to repeat verses or read soothing lessons or shutntipiths with 
the object of driving away evil spirits. On the tenth the mother is 
bathed, the walls of the Jying-in room are cowdnuged, the bathing- 
place is washed, and turmeric, redpowder, flowers, ind aw liehted 
lamp are Jaid near orover it. The lap of the midwife, who is generally 
of the washerman caste, is filled with riec, betelunt, leaves, and fruit, 
and she is presented with a robe and a bodice and moncy, On the 
twellth day the car-horing or havnn-vedh eeremony is performed, 
‘The mother, with ihe child in her arms. sits on a low wooden stool 
ina square traced with lines of, quartz powder. ‘The goldsmith 
comes with two poll wites; sits inetront of the mot her, and pierces 
with tho wires first thelobe of the right) car aud then the lobe of 
the left ear, and withdraws afiertereiyine a present varying from a 
turbantoded.(} aan) and the pries of the wires. A girls car is bored 
in five places, in the lobe, twice in the upper cartilage, on the tragus, 
and the concha of theear, A vwirls nose is bored when sheis Lycaror 
two old. Tho hole is genorally mindo in the left nostril; but, if the 
child is the subject of a yow, the wight not the leté nostril is bored. 
Tf a boy is the subject sofa vow lis vieht nostril is bored and a 
gold ring is putiuto it, Thefather, mother, and child then bathe, and 
the father and mother with the ebitd aw her arms sit on two low wooden 
stools set in a square of dines After the punmihacdchan ov holy- 
day blessing, and the adulishraddha or joy ful-event spirit. worship, 
rice grains are spread un wsilver plateand the name of the family god 
or woddess is traced with the goldring. The Funily astrologer cores 
with the child’s horoscope, which he draws out at his honse, and Inys 
if. an front of the silver plate. ‘The horoscope contains four nanies 
for the child; three of these he fives and leaves tho fourth for the 
parents to chouse. These three names are traced on the grain with 
the ring, and, ai the same time, are traced the name of ihe family 
deity, the month, and the rine planet, ‘Phen tho family astrologer 
lays the ring on the vice and the whole is worshipped with sandal 
paste and flowers. The father worships the astrologer and setting the 
plate on his right knee reads out the names londly so that the persons 
near may hear them. Tho astroloeer reads ont) the horoscope and 
“alls a blessing on the child's head, saying, § May the child live to a 
good old ago.” A feast and a mioncy present to Brahmans ends tho 
naming. 


A cradle is hung in the women’s hall and kinswomen and fricnds 
bring a plate with a bodice, a coenauut, a turmeric root, and 
a betel packet. Iwo low wooden stools are seb near the cradle and 
the mother sits with the child in her arms on one of the stogls. 


An elderly married woman marks the child’s and its mother’s brows 
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with redpowder, and another woman sitting near the mother takes 
the child in her arms. A woman of the house and another woman 
from among the guests lay in the mother’s lap a cocoanut, turmeric, 
and redpowder, and five married women lay tho child in the cradle 
and sing songs. A lighted lamp is waved round the mother and 
child, and the women guests retire each with the present of a bodice 
and a cocoanut. When the child is a month old the mother goes to 
the honse well, worships it, and returns. 


During the fourth month if the child is a boy the sun-showing 
or surydvalokan is performed; im the fifth the earth-setting or 
bhumyu paveshan; and in the sixth, eighth, tenth, or twelfth 
month the food-tasting or annaprdshan. Tu the case of a girl 
the sun-showing, the earth-setting, and tho food-tasting are all 
performed at the same time. On some lucky day in a boy’s 
fourth month a quartz square is traced in the house and two low 
wooden stools are placed ina line. On the right stool the father 
sits and on the left stool the mother sits with the child in her arms. 
After the punydéhavachan or holy-day blessing, the mother goes 
out of the house followed by her husband, and holding her child 
up shows it to the Sun praying)him to<gnard it. They walk to 
the village temple and presenting the god with a packet of betel 
and a cocoanut beg him to be kind to the child. On their 
return if it is on the way they call at the maternal uncle’s house, where 
fruits are laid in the mother’s lap and the child and its parents are 
presented with clothes and ornaments, On returning home the 
husband and wifo wash their hands and fcet, and water is waved 
over the head of the child and thrown away. ‘hey take their seats 
as before. ‘The father fills a silver or gold cup with sugared milk 
mixed with curds honey and butter, and sets it on a high wooden 
stool, and infront of the cup lays fifteen pinches of rice and scts a 
betelnut on each pinch in honour of Bhumi, Chandra, Shiv, Surya, 
Vishnu, and the ten Dishds or Directions, and they are worshipped. 
Then taking the child on his knee, with its head to the south, a 
gold ring is passed through the contents of the cup and held up, and 
what falls from the ring is allowed to drop into the child’s mouth. 
The Brahmans and the priest are given money and retire. A carpet 
is spread, and some carpenter’s tools, pieces of cloth, a pen ink-pot 
and paper, and jewelry are laid on the carpet and, to find out what. 
the child is to become, he is laid on his face near them and the 
first thing he clutches shows to what calling he will take in after- 
life. 


A child’s birthday is marked by several observances. In the 
morning the father bathes in warm water and the mother and child 
are rubbed with sweet-smelling oils and powders and bathed in hot 
water. A square is traced in the women’s hall, and three low 
wooden stools are set in the square, two ina lino and the third in 
front: of them. Eighteen little rice heaps arc piled on the front 
tool and a betelnut is laid on each heap. One of the betelnuts 
represents the family-dcity or kul-devta ; another the birth-star deity 
or janma-nakshatra devata; others Ashvatthima, Bali, Bibhishan, 
Bhanu, Hanuman, Jamadagni, Kripéchérya, Markandeya, Prajdpati, 
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Pralhid, Ram, Shasthi, Vighnesh, and Vyds; two represent the 
father’s deceased parcuts. ‘Che father and mother with the child in 
her arms take their scats on the two stools and a married woman 
marks the child’s brow with rcdpowder. Tho house gods and the 
elders are bowed to, and, with their leave, the holy-day blessing 
and the joylul-cvent spirit-worship are performed, and the cighteen 
deities are asked to give the child along life. A little ufitk mixed 
with a little molasses and sesamum seed is put ina silver cup, and 
given to the child to drink. ‘The Brahmans ect some money and take 
their leave, and the day ends with a fesat. On this day the father is 
forbidden to pare his nails, to pluck out any hair, or to quarrel with 
or sleep with his wife. 

Tho shaving or chaul of the boy’s head takes place in the first, 
second, third, or fifth year, or at the samo tine as the thread-girding. 
In the morning of the shaving day, after anointing themsclves with 
oil, the father, mother, and child bathe, and, dressing in rich clothes 
and covering themselves with shawls, sit in a line in a quartz 
tracing. Tho usual holy-day blessing and joyful-event spirit- 
worship are performed, the sacrifichi fire vs lit, the bey is seated on 
the knee of his maternal ancle or on a wooden stool sct in a square 
traced with lines of quartz, and the barber shaves his head except 
the top-knot, Tho barber retires after rcceiving a present varying 
from a turban to a few copper coins. The boy is anointed with 
sweet-smelling oil and bathed along) with his parents. After he is 
dried, ashes from the sacrificial tiro are robbed on hig brow, and the 
ceremony ends with a feast to Brélunans, 

Chitpavans gird their boys with tle snerod thread when they are 
seven to ten years old. ‘The boy’s father goes to the house of the 
family astrologer aud asks Tinto fix lucky day for girding tho 
boy. ‘Tho astrologer refers to his almanac and names a day iu one 
of the five sun-northening or waxing months, Mdgh or dJannary- 
February, Deélguiu or February-March, Chailra or M arch- Apri, 
Vaishikh ov April-May, and Jyeshth or May-June, If the boy was 
born on one of the five northening months the astrologer must avoid 
his birth-month, and it the boy is the jyeshth or eldest of bis family 
the astrologer must avoid the month of /yeshth ov May-June. 'She 
thread-girding’ always takes placo between six in the morning 
and noon; never after midday, A week or two before the day 
fixed for the girding the near relations and friends are told, 
and during the interval they by turns feast the boy and his parents. 
Drummers and pipers are sent for and the terms on which they 
will play at the thread-girding are fixed, a booth or porch is built, and 
invitation cards or laguachitia ave sent to distant relations, ‘lo invite 
the caste neighbours the boy’s parents and their malo and female 
relations and friends start accompanied with music. Before they 
start they ask the house gods to attend the coremony, then they 
ask the village god, and then their relations and frionds. In the 
booth or poreh an carthen altar is made facing the west, three of thé 
boy’s cubits long, three broad, and one high, In front is a step about 
® span square, and behind, the back rises about cightecn inches 
above the altar in three six-inch tiers, each narrower than the tier 
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below it. The whole is whitewashed. A day before the thread-girding 
the punydhavdchan or holy-day calling, the ghana or rice-pounding, 
and the devpratishtha or god-installing are performed with the same 
detail as before a marriage. On the morning of the thread-girding 
day the boy and his parents bathe and the ghatikdsthipan or 
lucky-hour installing, and patrikdpujan or birth-paper worship are 
performed with the same detail as. before a marriage. The 
mother’s feast or mutribhojan follows. 'I'welve low wooden stools 
are sct In a row and twelve unmarried thread-wearing Bréhman 
lads take their scats on the stools. ‘At one end of the row are 
set a silver dining plate and a lightcd lamp, and behind them 
two low wooden -stools on which tho boy and his mother sit. 
Dinner is served and all dine, the boy eating from the same 
plate with his mother. When the meal is over the boy goes to his 
father, fetches silver or copper coins, and presents them to the 
twelve Brahman lads. Then a quariz square is traced and a low 
wooden stool is set in the square. ‘I'he boy is seated on tho stool, and 
the family barber shaves his head and retires with a present varying 
from 2s, (Re. 1) toaturban. Tho“boy is rubbed with sweet scents 
and oils, he is bathed, his brow is-marked with redpowder, and ho 
is brought into the house; He is decked with ornamonts from 
head to foot, a rich shawl is wrapped round his body, long wreaths of 
flowers are hung from his head over his chest and back down to 
his knees ; a cocoanut and a betel packet are placed in his hands, 
and the pries , taking him by the arm, leads him to the house gods 
before. whom he lays the betel packet »nd makos a bow. He is led 
before his parcnts and other elders in the house and bows to them, 
and is then taken outside and bows to Brahmans. ‘I'wo low wooden 
stools are set ou the altar facing cach other, over the eastern stool 
about a pound of rice is poured and the boy is made to sit upon the 
gice ; over the western stool no rice is) poured and on it the boy’s 
fallicy sits. Round the altar are spread carpets on which learned 
pandits and shdstris sit and on the other side of the altar the rest 
of the guests sit leaning on-pillows and cushions. Behind the boy 
stands his sister with ancarthenjug holding water covered with mango 
leaves and a cocoanut, and his mother with a lighted hanging lamp. 
Some male relations hold between the boy and his father a sheet of 
unbleached cotton cloth marked with red lines, and the family priest 
fills with red rice the hands of all the guests both men and women. 
The astrologer repeats mangalishtaks or lucky verses. When the 
Jucky moment comes the cloth is pulled on one side, the boy hands 
the cocoanut to his father, and lays his head on his father’s feet. 
The father blesses him, and the guests shower rice on him, and. 
the musicians raisc a blast of music. The father takes the boy and 
seats him on his right kneo, and the guests withdraw with betel 
packets and a cocoanut. The Braéhman priest and other laymen 
throw rice over the boy’s head and seat tho boy on a low stool to the 
father’s right. An carthen square is traced in front of the father 
and blades of sacred grass are spread over it. A married 
woman brings alive coal from tho house on a tile and lays it near 
the altar. The priest blesses the coal and spreads it over the altar 
and on itare laid pieces of cowdung cakes and firewood, Wator is 
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sprinkled six times round the altar and rice is thrown over it. The 
father lays a few blades of sacred grass between himsclf and the 
fire. Acup fall of butter is placed over the blades of grass and 
other blades are thrown over the fire. ‘The priest keeps near him a 
staff or dandkisht of pulas, Butea frondosa, as tall as tho upraised 
end of the boy’s top-knot, a picce of decr skin, blades of sacred or 
darbha grass, a rope of munjy grass long cnough to go round the 
boy’s waist, two cotton threads oue for the boy’s waist the other for 
his neck, a sacred thread or janve, a bamboo basket or rovalt, four 
short waistcloths or panchés two of which are dyed red, and four 
loincloths or langoliy of which two are of sill and two are of 
cotton. Of the two cotton threads, the priest daubs ono in oil and 
turmeric and ties it round tho boy’s waist aud gives him a loincloth 
or langott to wear. Ile then rolls a red cloth round his waist 
and a white cloth round his shoulders. he other cotton thread is 
also rubbed with oil and turmeric and the bit of deer skin ig 
passed into it and hung on the left shoulder of the boy in the 
same way as tho sacred threadsA sacred thread is also hung over 
his left shoulder and the boyis made-to pass between the sacrificial 
fire and his fathor. A--woodeu stool is placed near his father 
and the boy is scated on it facing cast. A metal water-pot, 
a plate, and a ladle are sct in front of the boy and he sips 
water thrice from the pot repeating verses. He is then brought 
back between the fire aud his father and takes his former scat. 
The fire is rekindled, and the fathor taking the boy by the 
hand, gocs ont of the booth, and they both bow to #ie sun. 
Then, to tho left of the fire or hom, two low wooden stools 
are set, and the father and son stand facing one another, ‘he 
father, in his hollowed hands, takes water, a betelnut, and copper 
or silver, and pours them tito dus son’s hollowed lands and the 
son lets them fall on the ground. “After this has been repeated 
three times they again take their seats on tho stools placed for 
them. The boy tells his father that he wishes to become a 
Bréhman and to be initiated into the mystcries of the sacred verse, 
The boy holds out his left hand and covers it with his right, and 
the father tics his two hands together with the short waisteloth 
that was wound round the boy’s shoulders, He then puts his left 
hand under and his right hand over the boy’s bound bands, and 
lays them all ou the boy’s right knee. Then the boy and his father 
are covered with a shawl, and the father thrice whispers the 
sacred verse into his son’s right ear, and he repeats it after his 
father. ‘hat no ono else, whether Bréliman or Shnudra, man or 
woman, may hear the verse, all present go to some distance. hon 
the father takes off the shawl and frees the boy’s hands and the 
father and son take their seats in front of the fire. Blossings are 
asked on the boy’s head and the grass string or munj is tied with 
three knots round the boy above the navel. The palas staff or 
dand is given in the boy’s hands, and he is told always to keep it 
by him and not to stir without taking itin his hand, and that if he 
meets any dangerous animal or anything that causes him fear he 
should show the staff and the cause of fear will vanish. ‘Then the 
father says to his son ‘Up to this you have beon like a Shudra, now 
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you are a Briéhman and a Brahmachiri. When you go out you must 
bohave with religious oxactness or dchdr ; you must rub dust on your 
hands and feet before washing them ; you must take a mouthful of 
wator and rinse your month withit; you must bathe twice a day, 
pray, keep alight the sacred fire, bog, keop awake during the day, 
and study the Veds.’ Then a money present is made to begging 
Bréhnians and the rest of the guests are feasted. The mother’s 
connection with her son 1s now at an end, so she too dines; the 
father, the boy, and threc Brdéhmans fast till evening. In the 
evening the bhikehaval or begging comes. The boy is dressed 
in a waistcloth, a coat, anda cap, and, with his palas stalf in his 
hand, govs to the village temple accompanied by kinswomen and 
with baskets cf sweetmeats and music. At the temple tho boy 
places a ccoeoannt before the god and bows, and all return with 
the baskets and their contents. In the booth a low wooden stool 
is placed for the boy to stand on. His feet are washed and his 
brow is marked with redpowder and sandal paste. ‘lho bamboo 
basket or rovali is placed in hisvight hand and his palas staff in his 
left. lis mother takes amladley puts,a gold wristlet round its 
handle, fills it with rice, drops a rupee or two in the vice, and telling 
the women who surround ler that she is giving alins to her son, 
pours the coutents of the ladle ite the bamboo basket. The other 
women Lollaw and present the boy with sngar balls. When tho 
almsgiving is over, the boy hands the basket to the priest who 
takes it home after giving some of tho swectmeats to the children 
who are present. The boy bathes and the family priest, sitting m 
front of hin with a cup, dish and ladle, teaches hun the twilight 
literally {lc joining prayers or sandhya, The firo is kindled and 
a handtul of rice is cooked over it in a motal vessel. The boy 
throws thre: pinches of cooked rice, over the fire and the rest 
is kept on ono side. Then’ five leaf-plates are served for the 
father, the son, and the three Br&hmans who have fasted since 
morning. The vice cooked by the boy is served to the threo 
Bréhmans by a married woman. On the second and third days 
the hom five is kindled and the boy is taught the twilight prayers 
or sandhga. Onthe morning of the fourth day the boy is bathed 
and seated on a stool in the booth. In front of him is raised an 
earthen altar or vrinddvan Vike a dulsi pot, and a branch of the 
palas tec or w blade of darbha grass is planted in the altar. The 
boy worships the plant, and taking a spouted metal water-pot 
or abhishehkpdtra with water in it walks thrice round the altar 
spouting the water in an unbroken ne. hen a bodicccloth, a 
looking elass, a comb, and glass bangles are laid in a bamboo basket 
neat the carthen pot, and the boy retires with a low bow. ‘The boy 
then makes over to the priest the loicloths, tho staff, tho deer skin, 
the sacred thread, and the grass ropes, and tho priest presents him 
with new ones in their stead, The Brahmans are presented with 
money and repeat blessings over the boy’s head, 


Twelve days t2a month after comosthesamdvartan or pupil’s return, 
On a lucky day the boy is bathed and an earthen altar or sthandil is 
raised in the booth. In front of the altar are set two low wooden 
stools. Near the stools are laid sham? or Mimosa suma leaves, a 
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razor,rico, wheat,scsamum, and pulse, curds,and bullock’s dung, The 
priest _kindles a sacred fire and feeds it with butter. The boy sits 
on one of the stools and his parents staud behind him with two enps 
in their hands, one with cold water the other with hot water. The 
priest holds a metal plate at a littlo distance from the boy’s head, 
and the boy’s father, with a cup in cach hand, presses the boy’s 
head with the middle part of both his hauds and pours the wator 
from the two cups in ono spout into the plate held by the priest 
withont letting a drop of water fall on the hoy’s head. The priest 
pours curds into tho plate, and the father, taking some curds in the 
four fingers of his right hand, rubs them in a line on tho boy’s head. 
He begins from the boy’s left ear, then goes to his lett check down 
to the chin, then across the right cheek and car, and then passes 
behind the head to the left car whore he began. This he repeats 
three times, Then the priest holds in both hands blades of sacred 
grass with some hairs of the boy’s topknot and the father sheers them 
in two with a razor and gives them into the boy’s hands. 'lhe priest 
drops a pinch of sesamum, whicat, rice, udid, and shan leaves 
over tho cut hair in tho boy’s hands, and the boy gives the whole 
into his mother’s hands wlio throws ib in the bullock’s dung. This ia 
repeated seven times, four times beginning with the right ear and 
threo times boginning with the left-car. ‘len, as if to sharpen the 
razor, its edge is touched with # blade of sacred grass and the razor 
is made over to the barber with the water from the plate. The 
barber shaves the boy’s head, and passes the razor ower his cheoks 
and chin, and is presented with a onmcw handkerchief. ‘The 
sesamum seed, wheat, and rice, and about 1s. (8 ws.) in cash are 
given to tho Bréhman priest. Aaranj Pongamia glabra seeds 
are ground and rubbed on the boy’s bedy, and he is bathed and 
seated on a low stool nearsthepsaered fire. Sandal paste and 
redpowder aro rubbed on his brow, redpowder on his right 
cheek, and lampblack on his left cheek and on both his eyes. 
Ie is dvossed in a waistcloth and two sacred threads are thrown 
round his shoulders in addition to the thread he already has on. 
The deer skin loincloth, the pulus stafl, the munj grass rope and the 
old sacred thread are taken off, and he is dressed in a coat, shoes, 
and turban; flower garlands are hung from his head and round his 
neck, an umbrella is placed in his left hand, and a bamboo stick in 
his right. A waistcloth is thrown over his shoulders and the priest 
advises him never to bathe in the evening, never to look at naked 
women, to commit no adultory, nover to run, never to clinb a tree, 
never to go into a well, never to swim ina river. He ends, ‘Up to 
this time you have been a Brahmachdri, vow you are a sndtauk or 
householder.’ The boy bows before the priest and the priest blesses 
him. A cocoanut is placed in the boy’s hand and he bows before the 
house gods and before his parents and cldcrs, Tho boy then ties 
wheat flour and sweetmeats in a waistcloth or puncha, and starts 
for Benaros accompanied by relations, frionds, and music. He goes 
to a temple and lays the cocoanut before the god. The pricst or the 
boy’s maternal uncle or somo other relation asks him where he is 
going; he says, ‘l'o Benares. ‘lhey adviso him not to go to Benares 
and promise that if he will go homo they will find him a wifo, He 
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ee their advice, goes home, and the throad-girding ends with a 
east. 


Chitpavans generally marry their girls between six and ten and 
their boys between ten and twenty. In choosing a husband for the 
girl the boy should as far as possible belong to a respectable and 
weil-to-do family, be intelligent, goodlooking, and a little older 
than the girl Among rich and middle-class familics thereare other 
poe wlich yenerally influence a girl’s paronts in the choice of a 

husband. Ainong poor families, though this is not always the case, 

moucy is wanted and wealth in a son-in-law outweighs suitabloness 
of age, good looks, or intelligence. Tho fathers of dull or ill-behaved 
sons, unless they are very rich, have to spend £30 to £40 (Rs. 800- 
400) before they can get them married. The form of marriage in 
uso amoug the Chitpivans is the Brahma vivdéha or Brahma wedding, 
According to this form of wedding besides a dower the bridegroom 
receives presents with his wife. 

In rich families who have a daughter to marry the women of the 
houso, after consulting the men, send for.the priost,! and ono of the 
elders of the house hands him the girl’s horoscope, and naming the 
boy’s father or an elder of the family, asks the priest to go to his 
fe and offer the girlin marriage. When he reaches the boy’s 

onse, the priest is seated on a low wooden stool mat or carpet 
in the women’s hall or in the veranda, and the boy’s father, aftor 
hearing from the priest why he came, goes into the house and tells 
the women tat a priest has come with the horoscope of such and 
such a porson’s daughter. |The boy’s-father tukes the horoscope 
end asks the pricst to call for an answer in three or four days. 
-fter aday cr two the boy’s father, if he is a rich man, sends his 
ptiest or sema male relation to see the girl at her father’s. He 
tells the envoy if the girl is —handsomo to ask £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200-800); if she is ordinary looking to ask £30 to £50 
(Rs. 300-500) ; and if she is ugly not to refuse her but to ask more than 
the parents can jive, ‘The priest goes to the girl’s house, tells her 
father why he has come, and asks if he may sec the girl. The father 
goes inside, tolls his wite that so and so’s priest has come to see the 
girl, and goes out and sits by the priest. The girl comes and the 
priest asks how many brothers she has, what are their names, what 
is her father’s name, whether she has dined, and what she has had 
for dinner, Tf the girl answers clearly, the pricst remarks under 
his breath, butso that the father may hear, ‘ Yes, she will reach the 
boy’s shoulder; that is well’ Then the girl goes into the house and. 
the privst telis her father that he approves of the girl and that if he 
will got so much money his master will take her in marriage for his 
son. After some talk tho sum of moncy is settled and the priest 
goos back and tells his master. In middlo-class families, after 
consulting his house people, the father, taking his danghter’s 
horoscope, gics to the boy’s father and offers his daughter in marriage. 
The boy’s tuthor says, Times are hard ; I must have money, not less 
than £50 (ts. 509), as my son is clover and holds a good position. 


1 A rich man dees not generally employ his pricst, He sends his clerk or some 
other persun well known to him ; sometimes an elderly relation. 
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Or'he says he will send some one to see the girl, and will let the 
father know how much money he wants. <A poor ChitpdAvan who 
is willing to take moncy for his daughter has not to look out for 
a husband. Men in want of wives go about with money in their 
hands searching for girls. Thero is no want of suitors and the 
girl’s father makes the bost bargain he can looking to the age of 
the suitor and to the amount of moncy he promises. In proof 
that he has accepted an offer the girl’s father hands the boy’s 
father a cocoanut. A day or two after the offer has been accepted 
the father’s relations and family pricsts go to anastrologer, They 
hand him the boy’s and the girl’s horoscopes and ask the astrologer 
to sec whether there is anything in the horoscopes to prevent 
marriage. When tho boy’s father is anxious to get the girl asa 
wife for his gon ho tells the astrologer to do his best to see that the 
stars agree, and the astrologer decides for the wedding. Other 
fathers again are anxious about the stars or are not anxious for the 
match and they ask the astrologer to examine the horoscopes closely 
and are not satisfied until the loroseopes are found to agree in all 
points. After the astrologer has given his decision each of tho 
fathers pays him 14d. to 2s. (1 amna-Re.t) and a cocoanut, bows to 
him and withdraws. 


Tf the astrologor finds in favour of the wedding preparations are at, 
once begun. ‘The first thing the father does after the horoscopes 
have been compared is to prepare two lists, one of sundry articles the 
othor of clothes. He heads tho. list of sundries with Shri that is 
praise of Ganesh, and. starts the hst with turmeric and redpowder 
or huladkunku, for these are lucky articles! he list of clothes 
includes silk and cotton waistcloths, robes, bodices, shouldercloths 
and turbans. They hire men and women servants to clean the 
house, to grind grain, and to do other house work. With the help 
of neighbours and kinswomen, the women make sweetmeats wafer 
biscuits and othor dishes, always taking care to begin the baking 
on alucky day which the family priest tells them. Tho grain and 
pulse grinding must also be begun on a lucky day. A couple of 
handmills are cleaned, and five married women, whose fathers 
and mothers-ip-law aro alive, touch the mill with lime in five 
places, and laying before cach handmill a botelnut and five betel 
leaves tie mango leaves to them. ‘I'he five married women grind 
about five handfuls of rico and sing songs in praise of the boy and 
girl, The rest of the rico is ground by the servants. The five 
married women also grind a little wheat and udid pulse singing 
songs. 


Musicians, who are generally Hindus of the Nhdvi and Ghadshi 
castes, playing on the drum and pipe, are next sent for, A 
bargain is made with them to play music for five days at the 
house for a certain sum, and a betelnut is given to each of them to 


1 The other articles are : Butter, sugar, oil, molasses, rice, wheat, peas, split gram, 
tur, betelnut, thread, cloves, nutmeg, cardamoms, redpowder or guli/, cocoanuts, 
dry cocoa-kernel, spices, scented oil, rosewater, coir twine, palm leaves, rafters, 
turmeric, and bamboo baskets, 
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seal the bareain. The usual rates are 2s. to 6s. (Rs.1-3) a day to the 
drum beaters or tdsekaris, and 1s. to 4s. (8as.- Rs, 2) a day to the 
pipers or saidis, 

Tho building of the marriage porch or boothis begun two to twenty 
days befor: the wedding. It vosts 2s. to £20 (Rs1-200). On the day 
before he begins to build the host sends his priest to an astrologer 
to find what is the best time to begin, An hour or so before 
the appointed timo the priest goes to his master’s and begins to get 
things ready. He takes a metal plate, Jays in it rice grains, sandal 
powder, frankincense, camphor, a hghted lamp, sugar, flowers, and 
redpowder. Outside of the house he orders a hole to be dug, and 
near the hole he sots two low wooden stools facing each other, one 
for limself the other for his master. Some metal water-pots of 
the kinds called tdmbya and panchpdéri are filled with water, 'The 
master dressed in a silk waistcloth takes his seat on one stool, and 
the pricst, sitting in front of him on the other, repeats toxts and 
the host worships. Ho traces a quartz square in front of the 
bamboo or wood post which=isto form the chief post of tho 
booth, offers a pinch of sugar, aud asks the god of the booth to 
be kindly. The boy’s father with lis priest and a couple of relations 
goes to the girl’s with a fewer garland, sugar, and if well-to-do 
gold or silver ornaments. At the gir?s, with his companions he 
silsona carpet or mat, and the astrologer, consulting both the boy’s 
and tho girl’s horoscopes, finds a lucky moment for holding the 
wedding. Yhe girl is made to’ stand in front of her father’s 
hesse ods, lier brow is marked with redpowder, a flower garland is 
put on her lead, and an ornament is pation her person, Sugar is 
handed round and the company retires. 


Tho head of tho houso writes a letter asking the house and tho 
family gods to be present during tho marriage festivities. He 
marks if with redpowder and places it in the god-house or devhara. 
To ask guests to the wedding, near of kin both men and 
woinen, come the day before the wedding and stay five days, 
Sometimes the gir?s people ask the guests by themselves and the 
boy’s people by themselves in a different party. But generally 
one party goes to the house of the other and tho two parties 
join and make the invitations together. ‘The formal invitation is 
known as akshat. At both houses, before either party starts, tho 
pricst takes two silver cups and fills them with grains of rice mixed 
with redpowder; he also takes a bag of cocoanuts and betelnuts. Of 
the two silver cups he gives oue to one of the women whois to go with 
the party and holds the other in his hands; the bag he gives 
to one of the servants who hangs it from his shoulder falling on 
his back or side. At the girl’s house, if it has been arranged that 
the yirl’s party aro to call at the boy’s, both men and women 
dress in their best, and to hurry them the priest orders the musicians 
to play. ‘I'heu the party starts, but not before they lay a few grains 
of coloured, rica and a cocoanut in front of the house gods, bow 
low to them, «ud ask. them to be present at the wedding. At the 
samo time the priest is asked to attend the boundary-worship and 
the troth-pligbting, Then the party start, accompanied by the 
priest, musicians, servants, a couple of men with guns, and a gaily 
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harnessed horse. First go the men with guns, then the musicians 
followed by a boy on horseback, then the priest with the silver 
cup in his hands containing grains of red-coloured rice, then the 
mon, behind them the women, and last a couple of servants, 
one of them with the cocoanut and betelnut bag under his 
arm; if it is evening there are a couple of torch-boarers. In 
this way they go to the boy’s house whcre the men, women, 
children, and priest of the boy’s house are ready to start. The two 
parties go together to the temple of Ganpati. Here the mon and the. 
priosts enter the temple, leave a pinch of coloured rice near the god, 
and pray him to be present at the marriage booth for five days to 
ward off danger and trouble. hey go to the houses of kinspeople, 
friends, and acquaintances. At cach house one of the priests lays. 
afew grains of coloured rice in the host’s hands and naming the 
house aud the day asks him to tho marriage. The women go into the 
house, lay a few grains in an clderly woman’s hands, and invite the 
family to the wedding, asking some to the dinners, some to stay for 
five days, and some to be present-at'the wedding ceremony, If they 
are near relations the mvitors. tre given two cocoanuts, which are 
handed to tho servants; if they are not near rclations they leave tho 
house after having given the invitation. When all the other guests 
have been invited their masters ask the pricsts to attend. 


Wither on the marriage day or on the day before, astone handmill, 
a wooden mortar, and a couple of pestles ave washed, and the pestles 
are tied togother with a cotton thread and hung with mango leaves 
and a gold neck ornament) and kept in) some secure part of ee 
house. In the mortar are laid four pieces of turmeric roots, & 
bamboo basket with rice, a new date mat, and a winnowing fan with 
udid pulse. A little before five in the morning or at eleven, which- 
ever is the Incky hour, « girl or tivo'is'scut with music to call the 
women gnests. In the women’s hall a square is traced with red- 
powder and three low wooden stools for the father mother and son 
are sob in a line, covered with sacking, and a fourth is set for the priest 
at somo distance in front. ‘he priest gives into the fathor’s hands 
a cocoanut, a betelnut, and two leaves, and leads the way followed 
by the father mother and boy to the family gods before whom the 
father lays the cocoanut and betelnut and lcavos and asks if he may 
go on with the ceremony. ‘They next go to the elder guests and 
ask their leave, and whon the elders have given them leave tako their 
seats on the threo stools. ‘lhe priest worships Ganpati, Jays on the 
mat in front of the father a handinill to whose neck the father ties 
a couple of mango leaves and marks it in five places with lime 
and turmeric powder. Meanwhile five married women whose 
fathers and mothers-in-law are alive rub the boy and his father and 
mother with sesamuin oil and sing songs while the father fastens the 
mango leaves tothe grindstone. When the grindstone is ready, 
the father grasps the bottom of the handle, the mother grasps it 
holding her hand further wp the handle than the father, and the 
boy grasps it holding his hand further np than the mother. hen 
the women drop in the udid pulse and tho three give the stone a 
few turns, After thoy have ground a little of the pulse, the father 
mother and boy leave their seats, and the five married womon grind 
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the pulse into fine powder singing songs in praise of the boy and 
girl, Next the bamboo basket, to which a silk bodice has been tied, 
is brought filled with rice. Mango leaves are tied to the pestles, 
and the father mother and son and the five married women help in 
pounding the rico. After a little pounding the married women are 
offered a little sugar or molasses and the pestles are put back in 
their places, vare being taken that they do not strike against each 
other, as it is believed that the knocking of pestles causes confusion 
and quarrels ina house. ‘The hands of five married women are 
rubbed with turmeric, their brows are touched with redpowder, 
flowers are stuck in their hair, and the parents bow before them. 


At the boy's house a quartz square is traced in the women’s hall and 
a stool is set inside of the square, and the boy is seated on the stool 
with his less resting on the ground. A cup containing turmeric 
powder is given to the boy’s mother who pours scented oil into it and 
either hersclt or the boy’s sister takes a mango leaf, places a betelnut 
over it, and holding the leaf with both her hands, dips the end of 
the leaf inlo the cup and with it five times touches the boy’s 
fect, knees, shoulders, and head. This.is repeated five times by 
each of the four other married) women, After they have done, tho 
sister or any one of the fiye women robs the boy’s body with 
turmeric, and taking him near the door of the booth, seats hii on a 
stovl, and bathes him. When his bath is over the boy goes into the 
house and puts on a fresh waisteloth. ‘hey now make ready to 
earry to the. girl what remains of the turmeric, In a winuowing 
fan a married woman lays a pound ortwo of rice, two eccoanuts, 
some betelnut and leaves, cups containing turmeric redpowder and 
oil, and w roby and a bodiees~ Lhe winunowing fan is given toa 
servant to curry on his head, and the five married women with music 
accompany her to the girl’s. Ou reaching tho girl’s the women are 
received aud seated in the women’s hall. The girl is bronght out and 
seated on a stool which is placed ina square tracing, she is touched as 
the boy was touched five times over with a mango leaf dipped in 
turmeric, and bathed by her sister. She is then seated on another 
stool, and the boy’s sister presents her with a robe and bodice, rubs 
her hands with turmeric and her brow with redpowder and fills her 
lap with the cocoanut and betelnut and grains of rice. ‘Tho laps of 
both the girl’s mother and sister are also filled and the guests are 
presented with turmeric and redpowder and withdraw. 

The next ceremony isthe punydhavdchan or holy-day blessing which 
isalso called the deraksthépan or guardian-enshrining. Itis performed 
either on the marriage day or on the day before the marriage. About 
seven in the morning, both at the girl’s and at the boy’s, in the centre 
of the marrixge booth, a married woman traces @ square, and, in the 
sqnare, places three low wooden stools in @ lie covered with a picce 
of woollen cloth, a blanket, or a woollen waisteloth, A fourth stool 
is set in front of the three and a fifth to the left for the priest, When 
$heso prepsrutions have been made the boy and his parents sit 
themsclves onthe three stools and the pricst on the fifth stool to the 
father’s loft. A little in front of them are spread carpets and mats 
on which begging priests or bhikshuks sit. ‘Then the family pricst 


Le be 


leaves his stool and brings from tho house a plate contaiming a 
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number of articles of worship.1 On the stool in front of him the 
father places a basket with twenty-seven small heaps of rice and a 
betelnut on each heap, an earthen water-pot or avignakalash filled 
with rice, a picce of a turmeric root, a copper coin, some betelnuts, a 
sweetmeat ball, and an earthen jar with a betelnut and a copper 
coin inside and its mouth closed by mango leaves and a cocoanut. 
Before the stool on which these articles aro laid is set a dish, a water- 
pot, and a cup and ladle. When everything is ready the priest 
goes into the house and says, ‘ We aro too late; the worship cannot 
bo finished till after dark.’ This is to hurry the boy’s parents who 
are dressing with care in their best clothes. ‘he father comes out 
in a silk waistcloth, a shawl, and a second waisteloth folded round 
his head; the mother ina silk robe and bodice, and a shaw! over 
her shoulders; and the boy in a silk waistcloth and a shouldercloth. 
1f the mother owing to the recent death of a child or of some other 
near relation or in case she has them not, wears no ornaments, a near 
kinswoman among the guests takes off some of her own ornaments 
and in spite of objections makes-the mother wear them, When 
they are ready tho priest -puts inthe father’s hand a cocoanut and 
a packet of betel leaves, aud, followed by, the father the mothcr and 
the son, goes to the household gods. The father lays the cocoanut 
and betel leaves before the gods, and he aud mother and the the boy 
bow low to the gods and ask their leave to go on with the ceremony, 
Then, going to each of the clders of tho family, including the widows, 
the priest says, They aro come to ask your leave to perform the 
ecremony ; and the father and mother dow before them. Then they 
follow the priest into the marriage hall, Before taking their seats they 
bow to the begging pricsts whoimuster in strength and havo takeu their 
scats on the carpets and mats, and lastly they bow to the family priest. 
They take their seats amid the blessings of the company. ‘he 
father sits on the first stool, the mother on the one next to his right, 
and the boy on the third, The priest repeats verses and calls the name 
of the boy’s sister. She comes with a plate containing a chaplot of 
flowers, a leaf-cup with milk, and another with wot redpowder ot 
pinjar, a box with redpowder mixed with cocoanut oil or kunku, a 
fow grains of rico, and a lighted brass hanging lamp, She takes a 
pinch of redpowder and with it touches the priest’s brow, sticks a fow 
grains of rico on the redpowder, presents him with a cocoanut, and 
waves a lighted lamp before his face. Thon she waves the lamp 
round the faces of a few of tho leading Brahmans, then round the 
father and mother, and lastly round the face of the boy, and ties a 
chaplet of fowers round his head Then tho priest blosses the boy’s 
sistor, the mother waves the lighted lamp before her face, the father 
presents her with a cocoanut, and she retires, The family priest places 
a betolnut in a leaf-cnp to represent Ganpati and asks the father 
to worship it, while ho and the bogging priests repeat verses, 


eee 


1 The articles are: Bunches of mango leaves, one round bamboo basket, two 
bodicecloths, two or three pounds of rico, thirty to thirty-five betelnuts hres 
metal water-cups, one water-pot, two carthen jars, six wnbur sticks each stick rolled 
rount with a mango leaf and ticd with thread, flowers, sandal, bent grass, curds, 
re eae camphor, frankincense, and some coppers, together worth 25," to 6a. 
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and with his hand motions the father how to worship. The 
father takes a few blades of bent grass, and sprinkles water and 
sandal powder on the betelnut Ganpati, throws redpowder grains of 
rice and flowers over it, waves burning camphor frankincense and 
® lighted lamp round it, and lays sugar before it. He takes one 
of the two pots with tho cocoanut stoppers, touches with the stopper 
his own, his wife’s, and the boy’s head, and scts the pot on the 
ground as before; he takes the same pot a second timo anda 
third tine, touches with it his own head and the heads of his wife 
and son, and lays it on the ground. He goes through the 
same performance with the second pot which he wont through with 
the first. All the while tho family priest repeats verses and tho 
musicians pluy their sambal or nagdéra drums and their sur and 
sanai pipes. Throe farthings to 3d. (4-2 as.) is given to each of 
the begging priests. The family priest calls the boy's sister and 
she comes carrying a lighted lamp. Then they go into the houso, 
the girl with the lamp lighting the way followed by the father with 
a flat bamboo basket, his wife holding the earthen jars, and the 
priest with a water cup and: ladle. When they reach the door of 
the god-room the girl with the lamp: retires, and tho father and 
mother lay the basket and the earthen jars before the house 
gods on a raised stool, and mark the gods with sandal paste, 
and bestrew them with grains of riee and with flowers. The boy 
goes iuto the house and hangs his chaplet and marriago coronet on a 
peg. The sume ceremony with the same details is performed at tho 
git’s Louse. Vlanct-worship or grihamak is performed with tho 
help of three six. or twelve Bréhmaus..- When everything is ready 
for the worship they think om the god Ganpati and tho worship is 
begun, A lcaf-plato is spread on a low wooden stool and on the leaf 
grains of vice and forty-one beteluuts aro laid and worshipped. 
The father punfies himself by sprinkling his body with water 
droppod from a blade of darbha grass. A mound or altar is made 
of sand and sprinkled with cowdung and water. Fire, which 
somo marricd woman brings from the house, is set on the mound, 
and the priest fans the fire, feeding it with cowdung cakes and 
pieces of firewood and repeating verses. Next comes the troth- 
lighting or vig-nischaya. ‘ho boy’s fathor goes to the girl’s 
house with tausicians, kinspeople, the family priest, and servants 
earrying plates filled with ornaments and other articles.’ At the 
girl's they ure seated in the marriage hall on carpets, the begging 
and lay Brihmans always sitting apart. After the guests aro 
seated the pricsts from both houses exchange cocoanuts and 
embrace, After tho priests have ombraced, the fathers embrace, 
and then the elder males of both houses exchange cocoannts and 
embrace. A quartz square is traced in the marriago hall and low 


1The plates contain a necklace called sari, a pair of wristlets called vahi, and 
armlets called fode, a leaf-cup containing curds, milk, sugar, molasses, and betelnut 
and Jeaves, coceamits. copper and silver coins, rice, split pulse, two robes and bodices, 
a headcloth, turmeric powder and turmeric roots, two small metal cups with red 
aad black powder, a leaf-cup with sandal powder, mango leaves, flowers, a cup ladle 
and plate, sweetmeat balls, a comb, a brass pot filled with oil,a brass ladle, seaamum 
seed or fiZ, cumin seed or jive, and coriander seed or dhane, 
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wooden stools are set in tho square. The girl’s father sits on one 
stool, Meanwhile the gir], on whose brow a flower garland has been 
fastened, with her head covered with a piece of broadcloth called 
aginpdsoda, is led by her sister and seated on the stool close to her 
father. he boy’s father sits in front of them with priests to his left 
repeating verses. I'he girl’s father worships Varun the god. of water. 
He takes a leaf-plate and spreads about a pound of rice over it. He 
takes a copper water-pot, marks it in five places with sandal powder, 
fills it with cold water, drops a betelunt, a blade of bent grass, and a 
silver coin into it, and over its mouth lays a bunch of mango leaves. 
Over the bunch of leaves he lays a leaf-cnp filled with rice and on the 
rico a betelnut. To the betelunt, as represonting the god Varun, he 
presents sandal paste, flowers, sngar, a packet of betelnut and leaves, 
cocoanuts, and cash, burns frankinceuse, and waves a lighted lamp. 
he fathers mark the brows of their priests with sandal and present 
them with turbans. They then mark one another’s brows with sandal 
and exchange turbans. ‘Then cach of the fathers takes five betelnuts 
and five turmeric roots, and tho girl’s father ties them to the hem of 
the boy’s father’s waistcloth, and the-boy’s father to the hem of 
the girl’s father’s waistcloth, ‘Vhe fathers then hold tho two bundles 
in which the turmeric roots and betelnuts are tied near each othor, 
the priest rubs them with sand, and sprinkles water from the Varun 
pot over them, The contents of both bundles are mixed and made 
into one heap and distributed among good and respectable begging 
guests. Next Shachi or Indra’s wito is worshipped. On a leaf. 
plate a pound or two of rice, is spread and on the rice a betclnut is 
set and worshipped. At ;this Ganpatt. and Varun worship the 
monoy placed before the god by the gil’s father is doubled by the 
father of the boy. ‘The pricst repeats verses, lays on the girl’s right 
palm a drop of curds milk honey andsugar, and she sips it. ‘The 
girl’s sister tics a marriage ornament on the girl’s brow and hor 
priest tells the girl’s mother and her other relations that the boy’s 
people have come to ask for the girl. They agree to let her go, 
The girl now leaves her place aud sits on another stool in front of a 
Seabees of the house gods and throws grains of rice over it. The hoy’s 
ather presents her with ornaments aud clothes, and she walks into the 
house followed by the priest, She is dressed in the new clothes, 
the ornaments are put on her, and she is seated on a low wooden 
stool. The boy’s mother lays before her a plate with rice, a betelnut 
and leaves, a cocoanut, redpowder, and a water-pot. In the house 
the boy’s mother, or some one on her behalf, washes the girl’s foot 
and wipes them dry with a towel, rubs turmeric on her hands and 
face, applies redpowder to her brow, and sticks rico grains over the 
redpowder. Then, telling tho house people that she is filling the 
girl’s lap, she drops into it a handtul of wheat, a cocoanut, a packet 
of betel leaves, and some sweetmeat balls. The girl makes over the 
contents of her lap to somo one close by, and walks away. ‘lhe brows 
of tho male guests are marked with sandal, the lay guests or grahasths 
are presented with packets of betel leaves and cocoanuts, and the 
begging priosts or bhikshuks are paid 34, to 6d. (2-4 as.) and all retire, 
After the guests have left the priest takes a thread of the same 
length as the girl is tall, and adding to it a thread for every year 
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the girl is old makes it into a wick, puts the wick into a lamp, 
lights the lamp before the god Gaurihar, and feeds it with oil brought 
by the boy’s relations in the brass pot. What remains of the wick 
after the four wedding days are over, is carefully kept and burnt in 
the lamp at the worship of Manguldgauri which the girl performs 
in the month of Shravan or July-August. After the lamp is lighted 
the girl’s mother is scated near it and the boy’s mother begins 
to wash her and her relations’ feet, but as the boy’s side is con. 
sidered hizhor than the girl’s the gir’s mother objects and the 
boy’s mother desists, The gir?s mother's lap is fillod with a robe, 
a bodice, some rice, and a cocoanut, and the laps of her relations with 
rice only, 

The simantpuajan or boundary-worship is generally performed 
when the boy crosses the border of the girl’s village. When the 
boy and the wirl live in the same village the boundary-worship is 
performed cither in a temple or at the boy’s house, cither on the 
marrage day or on the day before the marriage. When tho 
ceremony 18 to be performed at the boy’s house, with the help of 
the priest, an elderly married woman-of the girl’s family takes 
bamboo baskets and trays and laysin them cocoanuts, rice, butter, 
curds, milk, lioney, molasses, sugar, turmeric, redpowder, sandal, 
flowers, two picces of bodicecloth which she makes into a bag and 
fills with betelnuts and Icaves, and two turbans, a sash, a cbhaplet of 
flowers, a ladle, a dish, a water-pot filled with warm water, a high 
wooden stool, a piece of broadcloth to spread over the stool, and some 
eorpeas. Moaawvhile one of the girl’s relations goes to call neigh- 
bours and kiuspeople and another starts to toll the boy’s parents 
that the giil’s relations are comming. At the boy’s in the middle of 
the halla square is traced with redpowder and two low wooden 
stools are svt invhe square and covered with broadcloth. The girl’s 
relations, with music and the articles mentioned above, go in 
procession to the boy’s. First walk the musicians, behind thom the 
wormen. followed by the servants, and a few paces behind the male 
guests. At the boy’s the men are seated on carpets and have 
pillows to lean against, and the women sit in the women’s hall on 
carpots. The girl’s priest sects the high stool near the two low 
wooden stools and covers it with a pieco of broadcloth. The boy 
who is reudy dressed, sits on the high stool, and the girl’s parents 
gif on the two low woodon stools in front of him, The girl’s father, 
taking a silver or leaf cup, fills it with rice grains, and sctting a 
beteluut over it, worships it in honour of Ganpati; he thon worships 
his family prisst and presents him with a new turban. He now 
begins to worship the boy. The givl’s mother takes the water-pot 
containing warin water, pours it first on the boy’s right foot and 
thon on his lett, and the gurl’s father wipes his feet dry, marks his 
brow with sandal, and sticks grains of rice over it. He hands the 
boy a new turban, and the boy gives the turban on his head to some 
relation and pits on the new one. He is then handed a sash which 
he lays on his shoulders. The boy’s sister is given a flower 


? During the four marriage days the girl’s lap is filled with wheat and not with rice 
B 310-17 
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chaplet and sho ties it from behind round the boy’s turban. Tho 
girl’s father lays on the boy’s right palm a mixture of curds 
butter honey milk and sugar, which he sips, flowers and grains 
of rice are thrown over him, and a nosegay is placed in his hand, 
All the while the family priest repeats verses. The girl’s mother 
washes the boy’s sister’s feet and presents her with a bodice. The 
girl’s parents now leave their scats. The mother going into the 
women’s hall, washes the fect of the boy’s mother and his other 
kinspeople, fills their laps with rice and cocoanuts, and presents 
them with sugar. While this is going on in the women’s hall, the 
girl’s kinsmen mark the brows of the male guests with sandal, 
and present them with packets of betelnut and leaves and cocoanuts 
and the begging priests with coppers. ‘Then the girl’s kinspcople 
go home, 


The same evening tho girl’s kinspeople, except her father who 
has to stay at home, start for the boy’s with a richly-trapped horse, 
a couple of men with guns, and, on the heads of Kunbi servants 
and kinswomen, three to six bamboo. baskets, plates, and pots 
covered with leaves! Of the vessels holding these articles, one is 
a tapela or metal pot, one is a top or metal bowl containing split . 
pulse, one isa vegetable pot, one is a plate or pardt, and ono is full 
of botvydchi khir that is doug@h-grains boiled in milk and sugar, 
Besides these there is a plate in which are a new turban and 
shouldercloth and a rupee in cash. The uncooked food and other 
articles are given to Kunbi seryauts to carry; the rest are taken 
by kinswomen or if tho family is well-to-do by Brdhman clerks 
and cooks or dependants. Bofore the procession starts a Br&dhman 
is sent to the boy’s. In the house he traces a squaro with redpowder 
and draws figures of men, animals, and trees. Aftor the procession 
has left the girl’s house, the girl i8 dressed in a yollow cloth called the . 
bride’s cloth or vadhuvastra and is seated near the marriago god or ° 
Gaurihar on a low wooden stool. A. small bamboo basket with rice 
and sesamum is placed in her hand and she is told to sit in front 
of the god, throw a fow grains over him, and repeat ‘ Gauri, Gauri, 
granb me a happy wifehood and long life to him who is coming 
to my door’* When they reach the boy’s marriage hall, the men 
of the bride’s party sit either on tho veranda or in the marriage 
hall, and the women go into the house and sit in the women’s 
hall on carpets or mats which have been spread for thom, They 
lay out tho dishes and baskets, and one of them goes to the boy’s 
kinswomen and asks them to come and sce tho food. <A lighted 
lamp is placed noar the dishes. The boy’s kinswomen cluster 
round, and after they have looked at what has been brought they 
withdraw. When the women have gone one or two of the girl’s kins- 


1The baskets contain four or five kinds of cooked vegetables, split pulse, wafer © 
biscuits, flattcned rice or poke both sweet and sour, one or two kinds of preserves or 
koshimbirs in small cups, and a number of sweetmeats, salt pickles, butter, plantains, « 
dates, sugar, and in a cup of spiced milk ten to twenty packets of betelnut and 
leaves, thirty to fifty plantain-leaf plates, rice, cocoanuts, turmeric and redpowder, 
betelnut and leaves, two bodices, and one robe. 

*The Marathi rune, Gauri Gauri saubhigya de, ddri yetil tydla dyusha de, 
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men dressed in silk waistcloths go into the house, set about half a 
dozen. stools in the place where the Brahman had drawn the tracings, 
lay out plantain-leaf plates, serve the dishes, and ask the boy to dine. 
The boy’s sister places a rupee under the leaf-plate from which 
the boy is to dine. The boy comes with a fow unmarried boy 
friends of lis, with a turban on his head and a chaplot of flowers tied 
to it, and takes his seat on the stool along with his companions. ‘he 
man who serves puts a drop of butter on the palm of the boy’s right 
hand, and he sips it; he is then given a plantain and spiced milk, 
and when he has caten half of the plantain and drunk half of the milk 
the rest is taken home and offered to the girl. When dinner is over 
the boy rubs his hands on the leaf-plato and chews a packet of 
betel Jeaves and nuts. ‘The rupee which tho boy’s sister laid under 
tho leaf-plate is taken by the girl’s mother nominally for clearing 
away what the boy has left, though his leavings are generally taken 
by his own people. 

Next comes the varaprasthén_or marriage-bidding. The girl’s 
father accompanied by his priest goes to the boy’s house, and laying 
a cocoanut in the boy’s and his pricst’s hands gives them the formal 
invitation to his house to hold the marriage. The girl’s father and 
his priest are each given a cocoanut and withdraw. 


In the evening before the marriage the boy is dressed in the new 
turban and shouldercloth which were presented to him by the girl’s 
relations, and his sister ties ‘a flower chaplet to his turban. His 
family priest, who all the time goes on. repeating verses, places a 
eBcoaunt in the boy’s hand and leads him before his house gods, 
and the boy lays the cocoanut before the gods and bows low before 
them. He is next taken before the elders of the house and bows 
before each. ‘hen he is led_to the house door, and curds are thrice 
laid on the palm of his right hand, and he thrice sips the curds, and 

- wipes his hand on his shouldercloth. Then his cheeks are touched 
with Jampblack and redpowder, and he is taken outside by some 
near relation and seated on a horso, and his relations and friends 
form a precession to escort him to the girl’s. In front of the 
procession are link-boys and Kunbis carrying torches; then come 
musicians of the Marétha, barber, or Ghadsi caste playing 
drums and pipes; the boy’s sister carrying in her hands an 
earthon jar filled with cold water; in the middle the boy’s 
mother carrying a brass plate with two lighted dough lamps; and 
on the left a ucar relation carrying a bamboo basket with a lighted 
brass han;ring lamp resting on rice grains anc folded round with 
a bodice. ‘hen follows the boy on horseback with friends and 
torch-boys on either side tollowed by the women of his family, after 
whom the men bring up the rear. On the way, to quiet evil 
spirits, eocvanuts are broken and cast away, and, as the boy passes, 
peoplo come out of their houses, wave brass lamps before him, 
and receive » cocoanut. When he reaches the girl’s house, cooked 
rico, spreaul all over with redpowder, is thrice waved over the 
boy’s head and thrown to some distance in the street. A married 
woman of the girl’s house, brmging an earthen jar filled with cold 
water and with its mouth covered with a bunch of mango leaves and 
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a cocoanut, marks it in five places with lime and spills the water 
over the horse’s fect, and is given a bodice by the boy’s relations, 
The boy is next taken off the horse and a married woman pours on 
his feet milk and then water, and waves a lighted lamp before him. 
The girl’s brother catches the boy by the right earand he is pre- 
sented with a turban. ‘Then the girl’s father carries the boy into the 
marriage hall and seats him on a high wooden stool. After the boy 
is seated in the girl’s marriage porch an astrologer, with a mixture 
of line and redpowder, writes the name of the god Ganesh, the 
day, date, mouth, and year, and asks some married woman to smear 
with cowdung a spot underneath a redpowder drawing on the wall 
and on the spot to trace a square with lies of quartz powder. The 
astrologer sprinkles grains of rice on the square and over tho square 
hangs a pot full of cold water. A second pot is set near tho first 
pot and both are marked with sandal paste m tive places. He ties 
the pots together with a piece of thread and worships them. He 
then lets a cup whose bottom is pierced with a fine hole float on 
one of them, and seating both the) fathers before the pots makes 
them worship them while he repeats verses. He thon draws up two 
marriage papers, gives them to the fathers to worship, reads the 
papers, and makes them over to the fathers. 

If possible befove the boy and girl are married, if not soon after 
tho marriage, the madhupark or Loney-mixture ceremony takes 
place. The boy is seated on a high wooden stool and the girl’s 
parents sit betore him ; tho mother pours water over his feet and the 
fathor wipes them dry with a towel, The girl’s father takes a ladle 
full of curds, milk, honey, aud butter, and pours tho contents on 
the boy’s right palm who sips it. Me is presented with clothes, 
ornaments, and cash, and is led into the house. He is made to 
stand ona low wooden stool and, the girl is set in front of him 
on a séhdnpdt or sandal-grindstone. A silk waistcloth is held 
between the boy and the girl by the pricst on one side and _ his 
assistant on the other, he girl is given a garland of flowors to 
hold in her hands, and the boy a necklace of black glass beads. 
The priests begin to chant marriage verses, and when the Incky 
time is come the pricsts stop chanting and the cloth is withdrawn 
to the north. A bugle sounds, and, at the signal, the musicians 
raise a blast of music, the priests and guests clap their hauds, the 
girl’s father lifts ithe girl, and she drops the flower garland round 
the boy’s nock, while he fastens the necklace of black glass beads 
round her neck. ‘lhe priest gives the boy and the girl some hand- 
fuls of rice and they sprinkle the rice over cach other’s heads, he 
priests tell tho boy and the girl to think on their family goddesses, 
and then the boy and girl sit. When they aro seated, a number of 
Bréhmans, who are called from the marriage hall, repeat verses. 
The priest winds a thread round the couple, and breaking it in two 
equal parts, twists them into cords and tying each round a piece of 
turmeric root fastens one to the wrist of the boy’s right hand and the 
other to the wrist of the girl’s left hand. The begging Bréhmans 
who take part are each given fd. to 14d. (4-l anna). After the 
madhupark is over a quartz square is traced m the women’s hall 
and the girl’s parents going into the god-room lay a betel packet 
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before the gods, and bow to them. They then bow before the 
elders ond the priest bowing to the guests, in a loud voice, asks 
leave to perform the ceremony. ‘The father and mother sit 
on the stools, bowing to the Bréhmans who sit along with the 
family pricst. Except the jewels which are to be presented to the 
girl, tho rest of the ornaments are taken off her body! A 
married woman rubs with sandal paste tho brows of the priest, 
of the girl's father and mother, and of the boy and girl. Then 
all stand the priest holding a plate in his hand, and the girl, 
the boy, and the girl’s parents standing round the plate. The 
boy holds ous bis open hands, the girl lays her half open hands 
in the boy's, who holds her thumbs with his. Over their hands 
the girl’s futher holds his open palm slanting and the mother pours 
cold water from a jug on her husband’s hand which falls on 
the hands of the boy and the girl, and from them drops into 
the plate. When this is done all sit and the girl’s parents join their 
hands, repeating the names of the boy and girl, their fathers, 
areal groat-grandfathors, and families, Then the two 
amily priests, taking a plate with waterand a silver coin in it and 
dipping mango leaves into the water, sprinkle it over the heads 
of the boy and girl repeating verses. Tho priest takes two threads 
and winds one thrice round tho necks and the other thrice 
round the waists of the girl and boy. Then he makes them sit a 
little closer ta vazh other so as to loosen the thread. Thon the 
thread which was wound round their necks is pulled down over 
thofect and the thread whieh was wound round the waist is drawn 
up over the head. The threads are next wetted with cocoa-milk 
and rubbed with turmeric and the girl’s priest winds one round 
the boy’s right wnst and the boy’s pricst winds the other round 
the girl’s rivht wrist. hesovare called marriage-wristlets or 
lagna-hankun». 


As soon as the astrologer has been presented with the hour- 
cups and the cocoanut the sabka pujan or guost-worship is 
performed for which invitations wore issued the day before. The 
male guests are seated either in the hall of the house or in the 
marriage porch,  'l\bose who are Lhtkshuks or begging priests sit on 
ono side of the room and the laymen sit on the other side; a few of 
the highest of cach vlass are provided with pillows. In front of the 
guests sit dancing-gitls, and bofore the dancing-girls are laid silver 
plates with betel packets, flower garlands, nosegays, and swoct- 
smelling dura or Artemisia abrotanum and marva or sweet marjoram 
shrubs, hore aro also silver jars of rosewater and boxes of 
gerfumery. A [ew of the host’s friends rise from among the guests 
ind hand the articles. Packets of betelnuts and leaves are given first 
30 rich or learned laymen and priests and then to the rest; next each 
8 given a tlower garland, their clothes are sprinkled with rosewater, 


1The articles presented tothe boy are: A plate of queen’s metal, a water-pot and 
cup either of silver ur brass, a brass lamp, finger rings, and if well-to-do a necklace, 
. cow, 4 female servant, and land. A few middle class families and some of the 
oor, who cannot afford to give somuch, content themselves with a brass water-pot, 
mda cup, a lamp, and perhaps a gold finger ring. 
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and their wrists are rubbed with scented oil. Besides these each 
wealthy layman is given a cocoanut and each learned cleric 1}d. to 
4s. (1 anna- Rs. 2). Except the poor elcrics all withdraw thanking 
tho host for his hospitality and receiving the host’s thanks for their 
friendly attendance. The poor priests go into the yard, and as they 
leave the host gives each #d. to 6d. ($-4as.). This is called 
ramnyachi dakshana or the toy-present. Hach of the women guests 
is given a cocoanut and all retire. 


Outside the house im a square tracing is placed a grindstone 
and in. front of the stone a bathing tub filled with warm water. 
Around the stone are set five water-pots or fdmbe filled with cold 
water. The boy and tho girl are seated on the stone and bathed. 
Married women sprinkle water from the five pots on the head of the 
boy and girl, and the boy, taking a mouthful of water, blows it over 
the body of the girl’s sister and the girl on the body of the boy’s sister, 
Wiping dry their bodics with a towel, the boy and girl dress in 
fresh clothes and are led into the house and seated on two low 
wooden stools, the girl to-the right.of the boy. ‘Then, taking a 
necklace of black glass ‘beads with a gold button in it, the boy 
worships it and fastens it round the girl’s neck. Then, on a low 
wooden stool in front of him, the boy lays two pinches of rice and’ 
two betelnuts and turmeric roots, and worships. The rice is tied to 
the hems of the boy’s and girl’s clothes and after the marriage: 
ceremony is over is cast away. | 


For the vivdha or marriage which is also called grahapravesh. 
or house-entering the boy and girl are seated on low wooden stools* 
near each othcr dressed in silk waistcloths and robes. Jn front 
of them an earthen altar is raised and on its four sides blades of 
darbha grass are spread. ‘To its left are set four leaf-cups mango 
leaves and sacred grass, and, either in a new winnowing fan or on a 
leaf-plate, are placed parched rice grains, and behind them a sandal 
grindstone. In front of the boy are set a water-pot and cup and 
on each of his third fingers is put a ring of darbha grass. Fire is 
lit on tho altar and fed with butter, with sacred sticks or saméidha, 
and with bent grass or durva, and a little butter is sprinkled over the 
grain. The girl’s brother comes and seats himself in front of the 
girl facing hor. He puts two handfuls of parched grain into the 
girl’s hands and the boy holding the girl’s hands in his left hand 
and covering them with his right, both the boy and the girl stand 
with their hands covered, and throw the parched grain over the 
fire, Then the boy, taking the girl’s right hand in his own right 
hand, walks round the fire for the first tine, and makes the girl 
stand on the sandal grindstono. After this the boy and girl take. 
their seats on the woodon stools as before. -He takes the girl’s 
hand a second time and walks round the fire. Atthe time of taking, 
the third turn the boy lifts the girl in his arms or sets her on his/ 
right hip and completes the third turn. The remaining parche 
grain the boy throws in the fire, pours more butter on it, and the 
ceremony is over. 


After the marriage-fire or viviéha-hom comes the sapta-padi or 
keven steps. While the boy and girl are sitting on the stools the 
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priest calls to the women and children in the house to come and see 
the husband lift up his wife, and as this is a funny sight all cluster 
round the couple. The sacrificial fire is rekindled, ‘To the left of 
the fire seven small heaps of rice are made in a straight line and 
close by is sct the sandal grindstone. The boy and girl leave their 
seats, and the boy thrice takes a handful of rice and throws it 
into the fire. Hoe then lifts the girl, carries her on his left arm, 
and walks thrice round the fire. Before taking the third turn 
he sets the girl down, and standing behind her the girl’s brother 
sets the boy’s foot so that he pushes the girl’s foot right over 
the heaps of rice, the priest repeating a verse when each step is 
taken. In return for the help he has given the girl’s brother is 
presented with a turban. As soon as the seventh heap of rice is 
broken, the priest asks the boy’s sister to press down the girl’s 
big toe and tor this service she is presented with a cocoanut. ‘The 
bride now stands on the sandal-stone and the boy, lifting her as 
before, once more walks round the fire. When this turn is finished 
the boy and girl again take their seats on the low wooden stools 
and feed the fire with butter and parched grain. After the seven 
pe are taken the boy and the girl are taken outside of the house 
and the priest points to them the pole or dhruva star, They look 
at it, bow to it with joined bands, and’ coming back into the house 
feed one another. When the feeding is over small round betel-leaf 
parcels are given to the boy and girl. By turns they hold one end 
of the rolled leaf in their teeth and the other bites off the end. 
After this they play games of odds and evens, the boy is pressed to 
take the girl on his knee, and they are told to kiss each other. 


Meanwhilo the boy’s female relations take offence and go 
back to the boy’s house. After they have gone the girl’s relations 
All bamboo baskets with split) pulse, wheat flour, a cup full of 
butter, molasses, a little bran and oilcakes, rice, scented oil, 
redpowder, und cocoanuts, and placing them on the heads of 
servants, go to the boy’s house, and fill the offended women’s 
laps with grain pulse and cocoanuts, rub scented oil on their 
hands and redpowder on their brows, and ask them to come 
to their house toa feast. To please the boy, who like his female 
relations is supposed to be annoyed, the girl’s brother and father bring 
arichly trapped horse to the boy’s house. They beseech him to come 
back and dine, but he refuses and asks for ornaments or rich 
clothes, ‘The girl’s father agrees to give him what he wishes, and 
with the boy’s kinspeople and friends returns in triamph to the girl’s. 
Here tho guests are all seated, and when dinner is announced all 
Wash their hands and feet, put on silk waistcloths, and tako their 
seats. The boy, wearing a new silk waistcloth, sits with the girl 
at tho head of the male guests and they feed one another from the 
same plate. ‘he women guests dine at the same time in a separate 
zoom. In front of the boy’s mother a lighted lamp is set and sho 
ts asked to tako her seat and break the wafer biscuit which is 
served on her leaf-plate. Then follows what is known as ukhana or 
metrical bantering. Most of the cleverness is in the rhymes which 
are lost in « translation. The girl’s mother bogins: In front was 
a niche in which was a frying pan, do not sulk, do not be proud, 
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but eat at leisure.1 The boy’s mothor answers, I step on a low 
sandalwood stool, what have you prepared that I may dine at leisure ?? 
The girl’s sistor says, In front was a niche in which was a 
drinking cup, to dino at leisure we have prepared swect-gram balls.$ 
The boy’s sister answers, In front was a niche in which was a 
grain of parched rice, the balls you have prepared we do not like,‘ 
Some one from tho girl’s side says, In front was a niche in 
which was a grain of parched rice, to prepare more dishes of 
sweetmoats we have no means.® Qne from the boy’s side then gets 
angry and says, In front was a niche in which were avle fruits, in 
your banter how much folly thero is.6 From the girl’s side, In front 
was a niche in which were pulso cakes, if you do not like pulse cakes 
eat pebbles.’ From the boy’s side, Near the gate of the marriage 
hall was tied a fowl, the girl’s sister is a tattler.8 From the girl’s 
side, In tho front niche was a necklace, and from the boy’s mother’s 
hair-knot passed a Bhangi’s household.’ From the boy’s side, In 
front was a nicho in which was a plate, if households pass through 
the hair of ovr head why should you, be ashamed ?!° From the girl’s 
side, At the door of the»marriage hall was a champaka tree, the 
girl’s sisters are a band of dancing-girls.4 From tho boy’s side, In 
front was a niche in which was a knife, from her way of tucking 
in the back part of her robe she truly is a courtezan.” In this way 
they go on dining for hours and end in abuse. At last to close the 
contest one of them says, In front wag a niche in which was a grain 
of parched rice, we do not wish to banter in the presence of men.'® 
Among the men like scenes take place. ‘They answer each other in 
verses or shloks. 

Sunmukh or looking in the daughter-in-law’s face comes after 
the offence-taking. The women of tho boy’s houso take to 
the girl’s a silver plate with ornaments and other plates and 
baskets containing a new robe, a bodice, cocoanuts, sugar, dates, 
almonds, turmeric, and redpowder. When they reach the girl’s 
house the boy and girl are seated in the marriage hall on low 
wooden stools. The contents of the baskets and plates are shown 
to the women of the house, the boy’s feet are washed by some 
elderly woman, and the girl is presented with turmeric and red- 
powder. ‘Tho silver plate is set before the boy who takes from it a 


1 Samar hota kondda tydnt hota tava, rusu naka, phugu naka, sdvakash jeva, 

2 Chandandche pdtdvar thevla priya, sivakdsh jemiydla kelet kaya ? 

3 Sumor hota kondda tydnt hota yahu, stivakish jewiydla kele bundiche lidu. 

4 Samar hota konida tycnt hoti lthi, ambuile bundiche lidu dvadat nahi. 

® Samor hota kondda tydnt hoti lihi, yaj peksha pakvdnndvar chacth kardvayis dmhdlee 
milat nahi. 

§ Samor hota kondda tydnt hote dele, ukhdne ghdlatdnua kitt chevale ? 

? Samor hota kondda tydnt hote vade, tumlila lédu nihi dvadat tar kha khade, 
re ee dari béndhale kombade, navaremuli kadali karavali douhi kadache 
chombade, 

* Samor hota kondda tyint hote gdthle, vihiniche khopydtun gele bhangydche khatale. 

0 Samor hota kanida tytint hoti tatali, dmche khopydtun geli khatali, tenvha tumhdlen 
kan laj vdtali ? 

 Mdndavdche ddri hota chépha, navaremuli kadalya karavalya kaldvantinicha 
tdpha, 

® Samor hota kondda tydnt hott suri, kdsatydchi nivi tar kasbin khari. 

8 Samor hota kondda tydnt hoti léhi, dmhi puruahi-dekhat ukhdne ghilit nahi. 
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nosering and a necklace and puts them on tho girl. Women rela- 
tions deck the girl with other ornaments, dress her in a new robe 
and bodice, und fill hor Jap with wheat, cocoanuts, almonds, 
apricots, and dates, and the rest of the women are given turmeric 
and = redpowder, pieces of cocoa-kernel mixed with sugar, and 
betel packets. The boy’s mother and grandmother are presented 
with robes and bodices and his sisters either with bodices or with 
bodices and robes, After dinner the boy’s relations return. ‘Then 
comes the sli or robe-giving when women relations and friends 
start from ithe boy’s house with two plates, ono with jewelry and 
tho other witli sixty-three betelnuts, turmeric roots, about a pound 
of rice, a cocoanut, a rupee in cash, a bodicecloth and a robe, and 
go to the virl’s house accompanied by music. After a short time 
they are followed by the boy’s father, brothers, and other relations 
and friends. When they are seated the pricst sets two low 
wooden stools opposite cach other, he boy and pirl sit on the 
stools in a square marked by lines of quartz powder, One of the 
women relations places the plates which they brought near the boy, 
end ho takes a nosering and pats it in the girl’s nose and a necklace 
and fastens it round the girl’s neck. The boy’s sister decks the 
girl with other ornameuts, and dresses her in the new bodice 
and robe, and fills her lap with a cocoanut, sixty-three betelnuts, 
turmeric, and rico grains. A married girl should not romain at’ hor 
parent’s more than three hours after the robo-giving. 

Noxt comes the rdsnhdne or festive bathing when the girl’s mother 
wathes the boy’s mother and other kinswomen at the girl’s house, 
A swinging cot is hung in the back part of the house adorned with 
jingliug bells and a plantain tree is set ab each corner of the cot. 
Taking a present or émboan, the girl’s mother and her kinswomen 
and friends go to the boy’s-house-and seat themselves in the 
women’s hall, and cither the girl’s mother or some other elderly 
waarried woman yoes to the boy’s mother and other elderly women 
and asks them to come to ber honso and have a bath. A low stoolis 
sot in the middle of the marriage hall, the boy’s mother is seated on 
thhe stool, hor feat are washed by the girl’s mother with milk and water, 
and she ix presented with a yellow robe and a whito silk-bordered 
bodice, Turueric and redpowder are handed to the boy’s mother 
and other woinen and their laps are filled with rice and cocoanuts. 
All start in procession with music, Before they start the washerman 
spreads cloths for the women to walk on and continues lifting the 
cloths over which they have passed and laying them in front till 
the party have reached the girl’s houso, ‘The washcrman prevents 
the boy’s mother putting hor foot on the cloth until she gives him 
a prosont for removing the evils that overhang her head. This is 
called ovdlnt or keeping off. For this ho is paid 2s, (Re.1). As she 
mores wreathed poles called nakshatramdlas ov star-garlands and 
abdayir pélchhatrus or guardian umbrellas are held over her 
ead, and every now and again she is seated on a high wooden 

Lin the slrcot, and with other relations her lap is filled and she 

resontcd with turmeric and redpowder. Fireworks are let off, 

etimes gus are fired and torches are lighted, and musicians 
nd drums and fifes. With this pomp the procession passes to the 
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girl’s house. Near the door of the marriage hall the musicians 
stop the way and refuse to let the boy’s mother enter until she pays 
them an ovdlni or guarding fee, and she pays thom about 2s. (Re. 1). 
Then the boy’s mother refuses to enter the marriage hall unless 
the girl’s mother pays her 2s. to 10s, (Rs. 1-5), When this is 
paid sho goes into the hall, The girl’s mother pours milk and 
water over the boy’s mother’s fect, presents her with turmeric powder 
and redpowder, and seats all tho guests in the marriago hall. Tho 
boy’s mother is seated on a low wooden stool, and the girl’s mother, 
bringing a basket of rice, pours it over her head, and while she 
bends in getting up throws « robe over her shoulders. ‘Then a 
square is tracod in the marriage hall and a low wooden stool is set 
in tho square and a banglo-seller is asked to come with plass bangles 
of diffcrent colours and kinds. When the boy’s mother has taken her 
seat the bangle-seller is asked to sit and tho boy’s mother throws a 
sash over him. Thon he asks her what bangles she likes and takes 
her hand to try the size. But she refuses to let him put any glass 
bangles on her wrist unless sho first-gets gold bracelets. If the girl’s 
family is rich they yield to licr’wish; if they are poor she has to be 
content with glass bangles, » ‘Thon all the othcr women are presonted 
with glass bangles. ‘Ihe cost toa rich fanily varies from £5 to £10 
(Rs.50-100), to a middle-clays family from £2 to £2 10s, (Its. 20-25) 
and to a poor family from 10s.to £1 (its.5-10), Then tho guests, 
boginning with the boy’s mother, are rubbed with spices and oils 
and bathed by the girl’s mother and by female servants. After the, 
guests have been bathed tho girl's mother is rubbed with sweewa 
scented powders and oils and her head with scented powders and 
cocoa-milk. She is scated on. the swinging cot and a woman 
standing near swings tho cot, and hence the namo the swinging 
bath or jhokenhdne, Swectmeats, aro,served, betel is handed, aud 
the guests withdraw. 

At the girl’s house in the women’s hall a quartz square is 
traced and three Jow wooden stools aro set, two in a line and 
tho third in front. ‘The girl’s matornal uncle brings the girl in hig 
arms and seats her ona stool and the boy walks in and sits te 
the right of the girl. On the front stool a new waistcloth is 
laid, and, with the priest’s help, the boy and girl worship the 
waisteloth by throwing turmeric and redpowder over it. | When 
tho worship is over her maternal uncle carries the girl in his arms 
toa mango tree. The priest follows and they sit on low wooden 
stools in front of the tree, worship it, and go back to the 
honse. Then comes the «irini or bamboo basket worship, when, 
in a square tracing, the boy and girl are scated on two low wooden 
stools and the girl’s mother places a ring of twisted cloth on tho 
boy’s head and on the ring of cloth the father sots tho basket with 
dough lamps in it. The girl is seated on the boy’s lap and ho 
drops a pinch of sugar into her mouth. Sheis then seated on the lap 
of the boy’s priest, then on the boy’s father’s lap, then on the brother’ 
lap, and they too drop a little sugar into her mouth, Tho boy a 
girl aro then both seated on the girl’s mother’s lap and sho p 
sugar in the girl’s mouth, and the ceremony ends. The robo xu 
bodice the girl wore at the time of marriage are placed over t. 
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priest’s hands and the boy worships them and along with a money 
present asks him totake them. The girl’s father taking the girl in his 
arms goes into the marriage hall, and seating the girl by turns on 
the lap of the boy’s relations says to each, ‘This my daughter whom 
up to this moment [I have nourished as a son, do you now likewise 
npurish as your son? 

Within five days after the marriago day, generally in the 
evening, comes the vardé or marriage procession. In the girl’s 
house the boy und girl are dressed in rich clothes and seated on 
low wooden stools before the house gods, Tho girl’s sister puts a 
little curds on the boy’s right palm and he sips it. He takes from 
tie pod-room an image of the goddess Annapurna and hides it 
in hig hand or in his pocket. The boy’s sister ties together the 
homs of the bowv’s and gir?s garments and thoy are seated on a 
herso, tho girl in front of the boy. They start for the boy’s 
hcuse accompanicd by men and women relations and friends 
with music and fireworks. On the way, if thoy pass a spot 
supposed to be hannted by evil spirits, a cocoanut is waved over 
the boy’s and the girls heads, dashed en the ground, and cast 
away. At the boy’s house, when the boy and girl alight, the horse’s 
feet aro washed and cooked rice sprmkled with redpowder is 
waved round the hovse’s bedy and thrown to some distance. On 
the throshold the boy’s sister sets a pot Alled with rico, and when 
the boy and the girl como near the pot, the girl knoeks it over with 
hor foot. ‘bo boy’s sister refills it and the girl knocks it ovor again. 
“This is repeated a third times Then the boy tells tho girl that his 
sister wants their daughter, Tho girl promises that if she has 
seven boysand the eighth isagirl sho will give her in marriage to her 
sister-in-law’s son. ‘Thon the sister fills the bride’s hands with rico, 
and, with tho boy walking closeybehind her and bending over and 
ae both ber hands from behind and with his thnmbs from time 
to time forcing out wrains of rice, sho walks til they reach the 
room whore the murringe gods aro enshrined. Here the boy and 
girl sit on low wooden stools before the gods, and after performing 
some rites the boy’s relations tell him the bride’s now name and this 
he whispers into hor right car. 


Tn the same evening at the girl’s house is the mduduvapartant 
or marriage booth-returimg, A feast is given to the boy’s relations 
when a varicty of dishes are prepared, and the feast lasts all 
night to near daybreak. After the feast the boy and his father 
are presented with a turban and the boy’s mother with a robe 
and bodice. The gucsts receive a betel packet and a cocoanut and 
withdraw. Next comes the samdrédhana or festive entertainment 
e return feast given at tho boy’s house to the girls relations when a 
dish or two more of swectmcats are prepared than at the gil’s 
house. 

The closing rite is the guardian-unshriving or devdevakolthipan. 

Vhon the feast is over, at the boy’s house his parents along with 

16 boy and girl, and at the girl’s house her parents alone, unshrine 

1d bow out the marriage gods. The marriage gods are unshrined 
vith the same dotails with which they were enshrined, The 
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gods are brought out of the house in the same order in which they 
were taken into the house. All are putin a plate and the water 
from the Vurun-pot is sprinkled over the gods and on the girl and 
boy and on the boy’s paronts. The mango leaves are plucked off 
the twigs and thrown on the top of the marriage hall and some ol 
the ropes that bind tho roof of the marriage hall are loosened, 
Among rich Chitpdvans the cost of a marriage varies from £150 tc 
£250 (Rs. 1500-2500); among the well-to-do from £50 to £10¢ 
(Rs. 500-1000) ; and among the poor from £10 to £25 (Rs. 100-250) 

CGarbhidhdn literally conception is the ceremony at a girl’s coming 
ofage. A girl gencrally comes of age between twelve and fonrteen 
News is sent to the family astrologer and he is asked to say whothe: 
the time at which her sickness began was lucky or unlucky. If the 
moment was unlucky all sorts of calamities and troubles arise, and 
to remove or prevent them, shdnti or quietings have to be performed. 
The chief of these is the Bhuvuneshvari shanti or the quieting o1 
Bhuvaneshvari. When a quieting is wanted word is sent to married 
female neighbours, who comé,~ and, without touching the gil, 
lay in her Jap a turmeric’ rdob, a betelnut, and a handful of rice, 
Then a woman of the Maratha caste is sent to the houses o! 
kinswomen friends and ucighbours, and they are asked to come tc 
the turmeric and redpowder or halad-lewnkw ceremony. A bamboc 
frame is set in the women’s hall six fect long and two broad and s 
bangle-seller is called to adorn it with bangles. A high wooden stool 
is set in the frame, and the girl, dressed in new clothes and wearing 
ornaments is seated on the stool, Musicians play for four days 
for a couple of hours morning and evening, and a woman of 
the Mardtha caste attends-the girl day and night, washing hoi 
clothes, combing her hair, and sleeping with her. For three 
days the girl is given presents of)cooked food, and the food is eater 
by the girl, her majd, and the house-people. On the morning o! 
tho fourth day the girl is bathed and neighbours kinswomen 
and friends come with presents of a cocoanut, a betelnut, a piece 
of bodicecloth, and a handful of rice, and lay them in her lap. 
The girl’s mother goes to the boy’s house with uncooked food 


1 Almost always sone ill luck attaches to the moment at which a girls sickness 
begins, Of five hundred cases perhaps only one falls at an entircly lucky moment. 
Ubluck may creep in from many sources, days, dates, months, planets, junction o: 
planets, and colour of clothes. Under any of the following circumstances quieting o1 
shdnti rites should be performed, If the sickness began on a Saturday, Sanday, o1 
Tuesday ; if ib began on the first, fourth, sixth, eighth, ninth, twelfth, or fourteenth 
of the Innar fortnight or on the day of full-incon ; if it happened inthe month of Chuitre 
or March-April, /yesth or May-June, A’shdidh or June-July, Bhddrapad or August: 
September, Kartik or Octoler-November, and Paush or Decenber- January ; if aay 
of the following stars was in the ascendant, the sccond the third, sixth, ninth, tenth, 
eleventh, sixteenth, eighteenth, twentieth, and the twenty-fifth of the twenty-eight 
daily nakshatras ov host-stars in the mvon’s monthly course round the heavens ; if if 
happened during the first, sixth, ninth, tenth, thirteenth, fifteenth, seventcenth, 
nineteenth, twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh of the fortnightly nakshatras or host-atare 
in the sun’s yearly course in the ecliptic; if it happened during an eclipse ; if it 
happened in the evening or at night; if her sickness began when the girl was asleep, 
was wearing old clothes, was wearing red green or any fantastic coloured clothes, ox 
if she was wearing no clothes at all; if it happened at a strange house or village, and 
if at the time the girl was holding a broom, sticks, grass, fire, or a winnowing fan. 
All these occasions require a shanti or quieting ceremony. 
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enough for tle whole family, and cooking it with the help of the 
women of the house serves it to the boy’s household. Before the 
dinner is begun her mother gives the girl 2s. to £1 10s, (Rs.1-15) in 
cash. On the fifth morning, or on any day within sixteen days from the 
beginning of She girl’s sickness, learned Bréhmuans, the girl’s parents, 
and uwar relutions are called, and the boy and the girl are bathed. 
In the wome.’s hall a square is traced with lines of quartz powder, 
and two low wondon stools are sep in a line, one for the girl tho 
other on the girls right for the boy. A square altar of earth 
ig raised in font of the boy and near it is laid a leaf-cup filled with 
grains of rico On the rice is set a betelnut and the boy worships 
the nut, as the god Ganpati. A sacrificial fire or hom is lit on the 
earthen altar and the same rites are performed as at a marriage, 
except the scven-stops or saptapadikraman and the polestar-sceing 
dhruvalursht. When this is over the boy and girl leave their 
seats and wo und sit in a square tracing on two low wooden stools, 
on the verwels or near the house steps. Auother earthen altar 
is raised in front of them aud.the»middlo of cach of its sides is 
adorne. with «a plantain stem, The-boy then begins to kindle a 
sacrificial fire in honour, of the goddess Bhuvaneshvari. Ile first 
takes some or ving of rico ina leaf-cup, sets a betelnut on the rice, 
and worships the nut as the god Ganesh. Then the priest is given 
a betelnut and the boy makes a low bow beforo him and other 
Brilmuns. ‘The boy and girl leave their seats, the boy sitting on 
a low stool cluse by, and the pirl goig into tho house and sitting 
among the women, Tho priest, sitting on the stool on which the 
boy sat, mixes in a metal, plate cowdung and cow’s urine, curds, 
butter, water, and the sacrcd grass or durbha, and repeats verses 
and sprinkles the mixture over the earthen mound and round 
himself. Whcn be has finished sprinkling the mixture ho sprinkles 
mustard seed ‘ound him, and last of all water. To the east of the 
altar a square ‘s traced and in the square are laid a couple of leaf- 
plates. ‘Mhree heaps of mixed rice and wheat are laid in a lino, 
and on cach hoap a water-pot is set, the pot on the middle heap 
being Iarycr thaa the side pots. ‘The priest fills the pots with 
water, cud droos into cach a little sesamum seed, some durva grass, 
the five jowels or pancharatna gold diamond amothyst emerald 
and po rl, the five leaves or panchapallay of the pipal (Ficus 
religiosa) raiér (, glomerata) ead (FP. mdica) pimpri (I. intectoria) 
and mango, tho lve cow-gifts or panchagavya milk curds clarified 
butter evw-uriue and cowdrng, the seven secds bhi rice, jav barley, 
king Ualian un illet, mug Phascolus radiatus, suva Panicum milare, 
fil Sesauium, and udid Phascolus mungo, apta leaves, coriander 
seed or dhanye. the seven earths,! and thirty-two healing roots and 
herbs, ‘The pots are covered with metal lids and on each lid rice 
and w» |etelnut aro laid. On the pot, close to cach betelnut, is 
set an iviage, |huvaneshvari on the central pot, Adhidevata Indra 
on tho right jon, and Pratyadhidevata Indréni on the left pot, 


‘1 The seven eart)s or saptamritikas are: From the king’s palace gate, from an an 
aill, from under an elephant’s foot, from under a horse’s foot, from where four road 
meet, frow. a cowshed, and from under the vila or Andropogon muricatum tree, 
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The three goddesses are worshipped and cach is presented with 
a robe and a bodice. The pricst sits on the stool on which the 
girl sat, and a marricd woman brings fire from the honse and the 
priest scatters it on the altar along with firewood and cowdung 
cakes, ‘lwo pounds of cooked rice are brought from the house and 
kept close by, as are also four leat-plates on which forty-two pinches 
of rice are laid with a betclnnt oneach pinch, ‘hen to the north-east 
of the leaf-plates, which are called the navagrahus or nine planets,’ 
is set a water-pot or kalush covered with mango leaves and a 
cocoanut. The nevagrahas and the water-pot aro worshipped. 
Then low wooden stools are set round the fire or hom and Icarned 
Brdéhmans sitting on the stools repeat verses and feed the fire with 
cooked rice, butter, scsamum, and samidhds or sacred sticks of the 
pulas (Butca frondosa), khed (Mimosa catechu), and other trees, 
Thon the Bréhmans take durva grass, wheat, and sesamum seed, 
and mixing cooked rice in milk and butter, feed the fire in honour 
of Bhuvaneshvari. Noxt «married woman takes a bamboo basket, 
and, laying a leaf-plate in it, brings about a pound of cooked 
rice and pours it into the basket; and tho boy, taking a httle out 
of the basket, makes ten balls, and places one it each of the eight 
points of heaven, the cast and south-east, the south and south-west, 
the west and north-west, and the north and north-east. He adds 
two more, one to the east the other to the north of the altar. He 
makes twelve more balls and sets nine near the navagraha and 
one each near the three goddesses. | Over all the balls he throws a 
little wdid pulse and redpowder or guilél. He makes twenty- 
threo torches, twenty-two of them small and one of them large, he 
soaks the torches in oil, and placing one on cach of the twenty-two 
rice balls or mutkis lights them. “Then the boy and the girl take 
their seats on two low wooden-stools, and place the basket with the 
cooked rice before them and stick the big torch into the rice. ‘Tho 
torch is lighted, redpowder is sprinklod over it, and a cocoanut 
and a betel packet are placed in the basket. The boy takes a 
puch of rice in his hands, and says, ‘To you Yaksha 
Brahmachdri, Bhut, Pret, Pishichya, Shankini, Dankini, and Vetdl 
and other evil spirits do I offer this. May you eat it and depart in 
peace.” He then throws the rico over the basket. Then a Kunbi 
servant coming from the house with a blanket on his head lifts the 
basket in both hands, and after waving it thrice round the boy and 
girl sets it on his head, and, without looking back, lays it by the 
roadside at some distance from the house. The boy and girl wash 
their hands and feet outside of the house enclosure, return, and go 
into the house. The boy dresses in a short waistcloth or pancha, 
and tho girl in a bodice and robe, and they are seated on stools, the 
girl to the left of the boy. Then the priost and other Brahmans 
take water and a few mango leaves from Bhuvanoshvari’s pot and 
from the mangoc leaves sprinkle the water over the heads of the boy 
and girl. The rest of the water is put in a bamboo or metal rovali or 


} The nine planets are the Sun, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Rabu, aud Ketu, . 
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sieve ant is held over the head of the couple. The boy’s mother seats 
the boy and girl on stools, and cither his mother or his sister rubs 
sweet powder on the boy’s body aud the girl’s mother or sister rnbs 
sweet powder cn the girl’s body. Both of them are then taken 
to the hoise well and bathed separately. After rubbing themselves 
dry the boy dyosses in a rich silk waisteloth and the girl in a 
bodice and robe. sad the clothes in which they bathed become the 
priest?s property "Chen the boy’s and the gir?’s brows aro marked 
with sandal and redpowder and they take their seats before the 
sacrificial fire and worship it. The boy then takes « pinch of ashes 
from the sucritic(.] lire and touches with it his own and the girl’s 
brows. This par. of the coremony ends with a blessing from tho 
priest and other lrithmans present. 


Next to perform: the conception or garbhddhin ceromony a square 
is traced with lines of quartz and two low wooden stools are set in 
the square. ‘The doy and girl, after bowing before the house gods 
and the elders, tala their scatsvonsthe stools, and a married woman 
comes and teuches he boy’s, the girl’s, and the pricst’s brows with red 
powder, The puncakavuchan or holy-day blessing is performed with 
the samo dotiuls us before a marriage, and the boy and girl leave 
their seats aud go nud sit pear the sacrificial fire in the houso. The 
fire is then rckimdlea and rice is cooked over it, and the buy places the 
rice along with a tow mango leaves on his right. The boy takes 
a mango loaf in each hand, his wife lays butter on the two leaves, 
and the boy draps outter.on the) vice, She then washes her hands 
and more butter is chrown over the fire, Thoy are now done with 
the sacrificial fire, which is pat out cither at once, or in the evening, 
or next morning. ‘Ube boy and girbnow rise, and taking flowers 
in their hands go out of the house and looking at the sun throw the 
flowers towards it. ‘ey then como in, take their seats near the 
firo, and the boy, layiay his right hand on the girl’s head, pronounces 
a blessing. ‘The boys sister hands the boy a small quantity of 
bent grass or durcu, pounded wetted and tied in a piece of white 
cotton, and he, standit @ belind the girl and laying her head between 
his knees, with dis ief hand litts her chin and with his right 
squeezes Into her rmehs nostril enough bent grass juice to pass into 
her throat. ‘Phe oivl leaves her scat, washes her hands and feet, 
and sits as before beside her husband, She once more leaves her 
sent and sits to the left of the boy when he either touches her breast 
or ono of her shoulders and lays iv her lap a cocoannt which rests 
on a turmeric ract, betco tant, and wheat, he girl’s mother and her 
relations, as well as the boy’s mother and her relations, one after 
another, lay articica in the girl’s lap and present both the boy and 
girl with clothes and crnamonts. When the lap-fillimg is over the 
boy whispers his nanc into the girs right car. Then money is 
prosented to Brilunans who ask a blessing on the heads of the 
couple, and they ;zo and aake a bow before the house gods and the 
elders. A feast is held, and as the girl is considered to have 
bocomo pure, she ix givou a cup of butter and serves it to tho diners. 
In the evening, if the fire is allowed to remain, ib is rekindled and 
fod with grains of vice ant the boy rubs ashes on his own and on 
the girl’s brows, A curpot is spread in the women’s hall and the 
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men and women relations take their seats, The girl is dressed in 
rich clothes and her head is decked with flowers. The boy is 
dressed in rich clothes, a coat waistcoat and turban, and they are 
seated face to faco on the carpet. Mule gnests sit round the boy 


-and female guests sit round the girl. Small round parcels of betel 


leaf are given to the boy and girl. The boy holds one end of the 
rolled leaf in his teeth and the girl bites off the other end. The 
boy is made to take tho girl on his knee and bite a roll of betel leaf 
which the girl holds iu her teeth. Jokes are made and they banter 
each other. The girl then washes the boy’s feet and marks his brow 
with redpowder and sandal. She puts a nosegay in his hands and 
spreads leaf-plates for the guests to eab sweetmeats and fruit. All 
begin eating and the boy and girl who sit at the head of tho table 
feed one another and cat from the same plate. When all are done 
the girl hands the guests packets of betel and the boy cither leads 
her by the hand or lifts her in his arms and takes her into the 
nuptial room. Next morning, if the sacrificial fire is still alight, 
the boy and gir] bathe and rekindle it_and then allow it to die. 


A pregnant woman is treated with the greatest care and 
tenderness and both her parents aud her hasband’s family try to 
give her whatever she longs for, Sho is considered particularly 
open to the attacks of evil spinits and is therefore as far as possible 
kept within doors, is forbidden from going into an empty house, 
from sitting under a tree, or from riding an elcphant or a horse. 
She ought not to go into a house with an upper story, or sit on a 
mortar or pestle, or let her-hair haug lose on her back, or quarréT, 
or eat hot and pungent things, or weep, or sleep during the day, or 
lie awake at night. She ought not to draw lines with coal or with 
her finger nails on the ground. She ought not to sit with her feet 
turned back, and she ought not to cut anything during an eclipse. 
She shonld eat packets of betelnut and leaves, mark her brow 
with redpowder,rub her arms with turmeric, put lampblack into 
her eyes, bathe, and comb her hair. If the mother attends to these 
rules the child becomes healthy and intclligent. I{she suffers from 
loss of blood she should give a Bréhman a sacred thread of gold, 
and the issue of blood will cease. As what the husband does during 
his wife’s pregnancy is believed to affect his wife and the unborn 
child, he avoids certain acts. He builds no house, does not bathe 
in the sea, attends no funerals, does not travel, and docs not get 
his head shaved.t 


1 These acts are forbidden to the husband of a pregnant woman because during 
her pregnancy a woman is specially apt to suffer from the attacks of spirits. The 
forbidden acts must therefore be believed to be specially likely either to enrage 
spirits or to bring them to the house. The reason for the different prohibitions 
seems to be that in building a house the anger of the place-spirit is aroused against 
the trespasser ; the husband must not bathe in the sea because the seashore ig 
thick with ghosts; he must not go to a funeral because the burning ground is 
the great haunt of spirits; he must not travel beeause he crosses boundaries 
another favourite spirit haunt; he must not have his head shaved because, 
perhaps, an exorcist might get hold of the shaved stumps and through the stumps 
work mischief in the house. These rules and examples are intoresting as they 
throw light on the widespread practise of the lying-in father. This practise, which 
is commonly known by its French name cowvad, may be described as various forms 
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The chief ceremonies which are performed during a woman’s 
pregnancy ave tho man-bearing or punsavan in the second month, 
the queuch-lorging or anavalobhan in the fourth month, and the 
hair-parting or stmantonayanw in the sixth or eighth months. 
These ceremonies should be performed at each pregnancy ; if they 
are net performed at a woman’s first pregnancy they cannot be 
performed on any subsequent occasion. On the day of the 
ceremcny the wife and husband are anointed with sweet smelling 
spices wnd oils and they bathe. A quartz square is traced in the 
womer.’s hall wd two wooden stools aro set in the square, and at 
some distana in front of the stools carpets are laid for Braélmans 
to sit upon. ‘he husband and wife bow before the house gods 
and the mal snd female elders, and take their seats on the 
stools, .A miurrigd woman marks the brows of the husband the 
wife and the family priest and retires, and tho husband, taking in 
his hollowed right hand a ladleful of cold water, pours the water 
on the yround betore him saying, ‘I pour this water that the child 
in my wily’s body may be a malemnd be intelligont, that ho may 
live lon,z, and ‘hat he may not’suffer inthe hour of birth, and not be 
possessedl with Uhuts, gans, and riékehasas,.and may be happy and 
long-lived’ Jie next performs the quench-longing or anavalobhan 
ceremony that his wife may not wish for anything which is likely to 
cause a miscarriage. He then worships Ganesh and performs the 
holy-day blessing with the same details as during a marriage, Then 
analtar of gartl is raised in front of the boy and tho girl and the 
sacrificial fire is kindled with the same details ag at the marriage 
or vivdhs hon After this the wife Ieaves her seat and stands 
behind the stocl on which she sat, and into her hollowed hands her 


of invaliding the father instead of or as well as the mother. The practice occurs in 
Western lidia ani: g the Pomaliyas or gold-washers of South Gujarat, who, after 
a birth, take great cure of the husband, give him special food, and do not allow him 
to go ont ; uueng tle Dombars and Lambdnis of the Bombay Karnatak the hnsband 
is oiled and fed aut keeps at home the wife doing all the work; among the Korvi 
basket-inak ors of Madras both wen and women eat asafoetida after a bath (‘Tylor’s 
Primitive Culture. {, $4); and in Sermgapataum and on the Malabar Coast on the 
birth of the fiest das ghier or of any son the father goes to bed for a month, lives on 
rice, takes 10 exeiting fod, and ig not allowed to smoke. In Borneo the husband 
must cat nothing but rice and salt; he must do no hard work, fire no gun, strike 
no animals, In \W-st Yunnan in China the husband takes to bed for forty days. 
Tn Burope traces o! the practice of the lying-in husband remain in Corsica, North 
Spain, Bean, Navarce, and Biscay. ‘The practice is very noticeable and elaborate in 
America, Jn Greeu! uid both father and mother keep quiet ; in North America the 
father vives up all active pursuits, fells uo tree, fires no gun, and huuts no large game, 
but loafsat ome ini hammock ; in Guiana and other parts of South America the 
husband does no work, fasts, and may not use his nails in seratching ; in California he is 
given nourishing food. [nthe West Tudies the father takes to his hammock, eats and 
dvinks nothing for fice days, and for five more takes nothing but light beer. Ou the 
fortieth day he is cat with sharp teeth, his wounds are peppered and he is put to bed 
and kept tu bel tur several days. Kor six months he does not eat birds or fish 
(Tylor’s Karly Histor of Mankind, 291-305), Mr. ylor (Ditto, 298) suggests as an 
explanation sf (hese customs sympathetic magie that is the feeling that closely 
connected beings act on cach other, The charactor of the acts forbidden to the 
Chitpivan husband, oud the fact that diseases connected with pregnancy and child- 
birth ave still in Jud vidmost universally believed to be the work of spirits, suggest 
that the exphination cf sll varictios of couvad is to be found in the early spirit theory 
of disease, The objet of all the special treatment seems to be to prevent the father 
doing anythirg likely ta displease spirits or give them the opportunity of fastening 
on him and coning hi me with him, 
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husband drops a grain of wheat with on each side of the wheat two 
grains of udid pulse. Over these three he pours a little curds. 
He then asks her thrice what sho is sipping, and she answers that 
by which women conceive. The husband and wife go outside the 
house, wash their hands and feet, and sit as before on the low 
wooden stools. He places his right hand on his wife’s head, 
and prays that the child may be born in tho tenth month and 
may be a male. Next comes the hair-parting or simantonayana. 
The husband holds back the wife’s head as he did when she came 
of age, and squeczos the juice of bent grass into her right nostril. 
He next takes a water-pot, fills it with water, and putting on 
a lid lays grains of rice on the lid, and over the whole scts a 
golden imago of Vishnu. After the sacrificial fire is kindled ho 
takes s porcupine quill anda blade of sacred grass, and passing 
them along the parting of his wife’s hair fastens them into the 
knot behind. Tle takes a garland of wild umbar figs and hangs 
it round her neck, and decks her with ornaments and her hair with 
flowers, She is then seated on=her husband’s left and her lap is 
filled with fruit and wheat. Prosents-of clothes and ornaments are 
made to the husband and wife and they leave their places after the 
Brahmans have called blessmes upon them. Money is distributed 
among the Bréhmans and those who have not been asked to dine 
retire. From this time until after the child is born the wife is held 
impure, and water and food are not tiken from her hands. As at 
the coming of age the sacrificial fire 1s wllowed to go out. . 
All-atonement or sarva-praynschitha vidhi is generally performed 
by the mortally sick or the aged whose failing powers warn them 
that their end draws near. 1tis asad vite. His friends, from day to 
day, try to persuade the sick or the aged to put off the atonement 
coremony as there is no cause to fear the immediate approach of 
death, No one can make atonement without asking leave of his 
heir. Ifthe sick is too ill to perform the rite, his heir can take 
his place. If a man dies without performing the ccremony, 
atonement can be made on the eleventh day after his death. On 
the morning of the day of atonement, the penitent bathes and 
dresses in a newly washed waistcloth and shouldercloth. He sits 
ona low wooden stool in the women’s hall and in front of him sit 
on mats and carpets Bréhmans among whom are a few learned 
divinos or shdstris and scripture-roaders or purdniks. When the 
Brdhmans are seated the penitent takes in his hands some copper 
coins and a water cap and Jude, and after walking round tho seated 
Brahmans throws himself on his face before them, and with joined. 
hands begs forgiveness. He riscs and stands before them 
with joined hands. The Brahmans gay: ‘Tell us truly why you 
have called ns and why you have bowed so low before us?’ The 
penitent, keeping his hands joined, answers: ‘From my birth until 
now, either knowingly or unknowingly, with wish or without wish, 
ouce or ofien, with body speech or mind, alone or in company, 
with touch or otherwise, by eating or refusing to eat, by drinking 
or refusing to drink, by eating or drinking with those of other 
castes, by tempting or by causing another to sin, by eating or 
drinking from unclean vessels, by defiling a person from his caste, 
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in these and in. other ways I have not ccased from sin. Do ye 
receive: inc, aid by giving me atonement free me from the burden 
of my sius”’ He hes flat or bows before the Brihmans. He 
goes ou: ‘1. ye, who are able, free me, penitent, from the burden 
of my sins.’ And a third time he bows or falls before them. He 
again rises aul cives them the coppers he holds in his hands, He 
next gvcs into the honse and brings out the money he intends 
to give the Lrdthmans, and putting it in a plate lays the plate 
before them. He worships the money and Jays wu sacred book 
before the pl.te, and throws grains of rice over the heads of the 
Brahmans. ‘Whew the Br4bmans choose one of their number, who 
is either ignorws of the ceremony or whose love of money over- 
comes his sciuples, and set him in front and call him the 
representative or aiuvidak. The representative repeats the name 
of the host and ‘bis family stock and says: ‘ Except such grievous 
sins as murder wd adultery, I take on mysclf the sins of my patron 
and free him from them.” The penitent then gives the sinbearer 
a double sharv of the money in the plate besides uncooked food and 
other presents, and the sinbcarer is told. to leave the house bearing 
with him the load of the penitent’s sins. After the sinbearer 
has gone, the loss washes bis hands and feet, sips a little water, 
and with joc hands returns thanks to the other Bréhmans for 
freeing him froi tue burden of his sins. He asks them to allow 
him to be shaved and a barber shaves his head except the top-knot 
and his face except the eyebrows and pares his nails. The penitcnt 
goes to the house well, bathes, rubs his tecth with a branch of the 
aghdda Achyrimshes aspera, énd again bathes. He rubs cowdung 
ashes on (he palins of his hands and then with his right hand rubs 
ashes on his head, face, chest, private parts, and feet. He puts on 
more water and «overs with ashes his whole body from head to foot 
and bathes. In this way he thrice rubs ashes and thrice bathes. He 
next takes cowdi ng and rubs it on his body from head to foot and 
again bathes. He takes earth and laying bent grass upon it, throws 
alittle to the cast, south, west, and north, towards heaven, and on the 
earth, and pouring # little water on the earth rubs the wet earth on 
his head, fuce, thioat, chest, navel, shoulders, sides, armpits, back, 
thighs, legs, feet, and hands, and finally over his whole body. He 
takes more dust and bent grass, drops sesamum over them, and 
throwing them in‘o the well prays to the well and bathes. He rubs 
cow’s urine on his body, then cowdung, then milk, then curds, and 
last of all butter bathing after each, He dresses in fresh-washed 
clothes, and going into the house, makes a clay altar, kindles a 
sacrificial fire, worsh’ps Vishnu, and feeds the fire with cow’s urine, 
dung, curds, mill: and butter, and drinks what of the mixture 
yemains. Ife makes money presents to Brihmans and they retire. 
This ends the atonement except that unless he is ill the penitent eats 
nothing du-ing tho whole day. If he is ill, he can eat any food 
which is no? mixed. with salt, for on this day salt is strictly for- 
bidden. Women perform the all-atonoment as well as men. The 
only difference is thi no verses are repeated. 

When a Chitpivan is on the point of death, a spot in the women’s 
hall is cowdunged, holy basil or tulst leaves are sprinkled over 
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the spot, and a blanket is spread over tho leaves, On the blankot 
the dying person is laid with his feet to the south, A few drops of 
the sacred Ganges or Bhigirathi aro poured into his mouth, 
a learned Bréhman repeats verses from the Veds, another roads the 
Bhagvat Gita, and noar relations or the family priest ask him to 
repeat, Narayan Nirdyan. His son rests the dying head on his 
lap and comforts him until he has drawn his last breath, When all 
is over the women of the family sit ronnd the body weeping and 
wailing ; the men and the boys go out and sit on the veranda bare- 
headed; servants or neighbours start to tell relations and friends, 
and tho priest turns up his almanac to sco whether the moment of 
death was lucky or was uulucky. ‘To die under the constellations 
called tripdéd and panckak or under the last five of the seasonal stars or 
nakshutras, between the second half of Dhanishtha and the first half 
of Ashvini, is unfortunate, When the time of death is unlucky, to 
prevent calamity and trouble, quictings or shdutis have to bo performed 
on the clevonth day after death. Soon neighbours dressed in a 
waist and shouldorcloth begin tedrop in. One goes to tho market and 
brings what is wanted for tho funeral, “When he comes back others 
busy thomselves laying out the bedy. If the deceased was a 
Agnihotri or fire-sacrificing Bréhman, some live coal is taken from the 
sacred fire, or a fire is kindled, snd the live coal is pnt in an earthen 
pot. ‘ho chief mourner and his brothers, if ho has brothers, are 
bathed one after the other outside of the house. The chief mourner 
takes a blade of the darbha grass, tonchcs his brow with it, and 
passing it over his head throws it behind him. He dresses ina wet 
waistcloth and shouldercloth and sits in front of the barber and 
shifts his sacred thread to the right shonlder! The barber shaves 
his head except the top-knot and his face except the eyebrows, 
and pares hig nails. Tho chief snourner is dressed in a new waist- 
cloth, a shouldercloth or wart is ticd along with his sacred 
thread, a blade of darbha grass is tied round the sacred thread 
and the shouldereloth, another round the top-knot, and of a third 
he makes a ring and puts if on the third right finger, The 
body is brought out of the front door by the nearest male relations, 
followed by the women, and is laid ou the outer steps of the house 
on a small wooden plank, the head resting on the steps. The 
womon gather weeping round the head and tho mon stand at some 
distance. ‘Three or four pots of cold water are brought from the 
well and poured over tho body which is hidden from sight while it 
is being dressed. Tlderly men bathe the body and leave it bare 
except a loincloth.? A. picee of gold and an emerald are put in the 
mouth, A fow drops of the sacred Bhigirathi river are poured into 
tho mouth and. sprinkled over the body, the two thumbs and the 
two great tocs are tied together with cloth, and the body is laid on 
the bier and covered from hoad to foot with a cloth. Jf the dead 


‘Yn performing ceremonics for the dead the thread is always shifted from its 
naval position on the left shoulder tu the right shoulder ; it is allowed to remain on 
the left shoulder in performing ceremonics to the gods, 

* Elderly women dvess a woman's body ina full suit of elethes. Jf the dead woman 
is married and is not a widow ler hair is braided, redpowder is rubbed on her 
brow, and turmeric on ber face and arms ; nose, car, head and feet ornaments are put 
on; butter is rubbed on her head ; and her lapis filled with fruit aud flowers, 
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leaves children « hole is made in the face-cloth over the mouth. 
If the dead ‘eaves a wife she is bathed in cold water, and says: 
* Becanse of tle great ovil that has fallen on me, I shave my head.’ 
She takes olf such of her ornaments as are not to be given to the 
barber, or she puts on ornaments of little value, a small noscring, 
earrinys, and silver toerings which are given to the barber, or 
instead of oruiments she etves him about 4s, (Ig. 2) in cash. The 
barber shaves her head and pares her nails. She breaks her 
bangles and lir jueky marriage necklace, rubs off her red brow- 
mark, takes off her bodice, and puts on a white robe, The robe and 
the orneinents she wore at the time of shaving become the property 
of the barber. ‘Her hair is wrapped in her bodice and laid on the 
bier, he chic! ntourner starts walking with the firepot hanging 
from asiving i his hand. The bier is raised by four of the nearest 
kinsmen, set on their shoulders, and carried fect first close after the 
chief mouner. With the chicf mourner walk two men, one holding 
a metal pot witi the rice which was cooked near the feet of the 
corpse ; the other carrying a baiboo winnowing fan with parched 
pulse and small bits of cocea-kernel, which, as he walks, he throws 
before hin to please the evil spirits, Of the men who have come to 
the house some [ollow the body barehcaded and barefooted, repeating 
with a low voicn Ham Ram, Govind Govind. ‘he rest go to their 
bomes. ‘ho bearers walk slowly and the chicf mourner keeps close in 
front that na onc niay pass between the fire and the body. No woman 
goes to the bum ¢ ground. Feuiate friends take the women and the 
children ct the house and bathe them, get the ground floor where 
the corpse was laid, the yerauda, and the house steps washed 
with water and covdung, and-go hone, Half-way to the burning 
ground the bier is lowered, and, without looking back, the bearers 
chango places. \Vhen they reachythe burning gronnd an carthen 
altar is made and the fire from the pot is poured over it. 
Instead of himact! accompanying the funeral, the family priest 
sends another Briehman, generally one who officiates at the burning 
ground anc who is known by the name of /irta.! A few chips of 
firewood are thrown over the fire and it is fed with butter. Close 
to the platforn, a spot of ground is sprinkled with water and 
sesamum sevd is tlivcwn over it. On this spot the funeral pile is 
built by the moun cers and ronnd the pile blades of darbha grass are 
strewn. The pile and the bier are sprinkled with scsamum and 
water, the eheot is pulled off tho body and thrown aside, the hand 
and foet cloths are cut and the body is laid on the pile with the 
head to the south, Pieces of sandalwood and basil leaves are 
thrown over the body, and, if the deceased died at an unlucky time, 
seven doug! ballx aro mado and laid on the head, tho eyes, the 
mouth, the breast. and the shoulders. Then from a mango leaf 
butter is dropped on tho several balls, and the loincloth is cut that 


1 Kartds take their ua nc from the Sanskrit fart a funeral rite. They are found 
among all Brijinans. ‘hoy geuerally perform death ecremonics, The rest of the 
easte look down on the Marta, and they are seldom asked to conduct marriage aud 
thread-girding or other lusky ceremonies. They cat, drink, and marry with the 
people of their caste, Ini are considered unclean in the same way that a mourning 
family is considered wei ein, 
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the body may leave the world in the same state in which it came 
into the world. The chief mourner lights the pile, if the dead is a 
man at the head and if a woman at the feet, and the other mourners 
throw the rest of the fire under the pile. The chief mourner fans the 
fire with the end of his shouldercloth and throws afew scsamum seeds 
overthe pyre. The hvirtu or funeral priest all the while repeats verses. 
When the skull bursts the chief mourner, carrying on his left shoulder 
an earthen jar filled with cold water, takes his stand near where the 
head of the corpse lay, and another of the mourners picking a 
pebble makes with it a small hole in the earthen pot, and, from the 
hole as the chief mourner walks round the pyre water keeps 
trickling, At the end of the first round, when the chief mourner 
comes back to the sonth, a second hole is made with the stone, and a 
second stream trickles out. After tho second round a third hole is 
made, and when three jets stream out, the chief mourner throws the 
pot backward over his shoulder and the water spills over the ashes. 
The chief mourner calls alond striking his hand on his mouth, 
All the mourners come together and ono of them ties round the 
pebble, with which the pot-was broken, a blade ofdurbha grass 
and calls it ashma that is the life. The chief mourner, to cool 
the spirit of the dead which has been heated by the fire, pours water 
mixed with sesamum on the ashes, and, to quench the spirit’s thirst, 
pours water over the ashmw or stone of life, The rest of the 
mourners follow the chief mourner and throw water over the stone, 
They start for home. Before starting, to allay the fear caused by 
burning the body, each picks a pebble and throws it towards the 
nearest mountain or hill. At the house of mourning the spot on 
which the dead breathed his last is smeared with cowdung and a 
lighted lamp is set on it. As the mourners come, to cool their eyes 
which have been heated by tho fire, they look at the lamp and go 
to their houses, The chief mourner bathes, puts on a fresh waist. 
cloth, and lays in some safe place the waistcloth and shouldercloth he 
wore at the burning ground, the water-pot and cup, and the asthma 
or lifestone. As no fire is kindled in tho honse relations and caste- 
fellows send cooked food. If the chief mourner has brothers, before 
dining they rub buttcr on their right hands, make a ball of rice, 
set it in front of their leaf-plates, and pour water over it. The 
family of the doceased keeps in mourning for ten days, during 
which they eat no betel or sugar and drink no milk, They 
are also not allowed to rub their brows with sandal or red- 
powder, to anoint their bodics, to shave their heads, or to wear 
shoos or turbans. Every day for ten days a sacred book, the 
Garud Purin or Vulture Scripture, is read to the family 
and the bearers are not allowed to dine until they have seen a 
star in the heavens. Generally on the third day comes the bone- 
gathering or usthi-sanchayan, when the chief mourner, accompanied 
by the Karta, gocs to the burning ground with the waistcloth and 
shouldercloth he wore at tho burning, the lifestone, and the water- 
pot and cup, and after washing the two cloths spreads them to dry, 
He bathes, puts on the fresh-washed waistcloth, and tics the shoulder- 
cloth along with his sacred thread. He takes a little cow’s urine, 
sprinkles it on the ashes of the dead, picks out tho pieces of unburnt 
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bone, and heaps them on one side. When he has picked all the 
bones he puts them ina basket and throws them and the ashes 
into some neighbouring pond or stream.!. When he has thrown the 
ashes into the water, he sits on the spot where the deceased’s 
feet lay and raises a three-cornered altar or vedi. He sots an 
earthen jar in each corner of the altar and one in the middlo, 
fills thom with water, and throws a few grains of sesamum into each, 
Close to the jars he lays the stone of life. Near the four earthen 
jars ho places four small yellow flags and in the mouth of each jar 
sets a rice ball. He makes eight dough balls shaping them like 
umbrellas and footprints and four cakes which he lays near the jars. 
The cake near the middle jar and the water in the middle jar are 
meant to appease the hunger and thirst of the dead, the dough 
umbrella is to shade him from the sun, and the shoes are to guard 
his feet from the thorns on the way to heaven. The cakes laid close 
to the corner jars are offered to Rudra, Yama, and the ancestors of 
the dead. He sprinkles sesamum and pours water over cach of the 
balls and touches them with lampblack and butter. He dips the 
end of the shouldercloth into water, and lets a little water drop over 
each ball, He smells thom, and, except the stone of life, throws the 
whole into water. Thus for ten days’ he performs like ceremonies 
that the deceased may gain a uew body. On the first day the dead 
gets his head, on the second his ears eyes and nose, on the third 
his hands breast and neck, on the fourth his middle parts, on the 
fifth his legs and feet, on tho sixth his vitals, on the seventh his bones 
marrow veins and arteries, on the cighth his nails hair and teeth, 
on the ninth all remaining limbs organs and strength, and on the 
tenth hunger and thirst for the renewed body. On this tenth day 
a three-cornered earthen altar-is made as usual, and the chief 
mourner sprinkles cowdung and water over it. Then, strewing 
turmeric powder, he places five earthen pots on five blades of sacred 
grass, three in one line and two at right angles. He fills the pots with 
water and a few grains of sesamum seed and over the seed sets a 
wheaten cake and a rice ball. He plants small yellow flags in the 
ground, and setting up the lifestone lays flowers before it, and 
waving burning frankincense and lighted lamps, prays the dead to 
accept the offering. Ifa crow comes and takes the right-side ball 
the deceased died happy. If no crow comes the deceased had 
some trouble on his mind. The chief mourner bows low to the 
lifestone, and tells the dead not to fret, his family and goods will 
be taken care of, or if the funeral ceremony has not been 
rightly done, the fault will be mended. In spite of these assurances, 
if for a couple of hours no crow takes the rice, the chief mourner 
himself touches the ball with a blade of sacred grass. Then, taking 
the stone, and rubbing it with sesamum oil, to satisfy the hunger 
and thirst of the dead, he offers it a rice ball and water, and 
standing with it near water, facing the east, throws it over his back 
into the water. This ends the tenth-day ceremony. On the 


1 If he has to take the bones to Nasik, Bendres, or some other sacred spot, the chief 
mourner puts them in an earthen jar and buries the jar near his house in some lonely 
place where they are not likely to be touched, After a year he goes on pilgrimage 
and at the place of pilgrimage throws the bones into water, 
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morning of the cleventh day the whole house is cowdunged and 
the chicf mourner and all other members of the family bathe, 
The priest kindles the sacred fire on an earthen altar and heaps 
firewood over it, feeds the fire with a mixture of cow’s urine, dung, 
milk, curds, and butter, and that all the uncleanness caused by the 
death may vauish and the house become pure, the chief mourner 
and his brothers drink what is left of the five cow-gifts or 
panchagavya, The chief mourner rubs a little ashes on his brow 
and throwing a few rice grains over the fire lets it die. 

Ou this eleventh day a quieting or shdnti is performed to turn 
aside any evil that may befall the family if a member of it dies 
under the constellation called tripdd or under the five planets or 
panchaks. In the women’s hall an altar of earth is made and the 
mourner sits in front of the altar. Close by he Jays a leaf-eup with 
rice grains in it, and over the rice a betelnut, and worships the 
betelnut as the god Ganesh. He empties a ladleful of water on 
the palm of his right hand, and pours the water on the ground 
saying ‘I pour this water that the dead may go to heaven and no 
evil fall on his family.’ Hedeayes his seat and asks the priest to 
begin the ceremony. The chief mourner sits somewhere close by 
and the priest sitting onthe spot on which the chief mourner sat 
performs the worship. He takes mustard seed and sprinkles it all 
over the house, then cow's! urme, and last of all cold water in which 
a blade of sacred grass has been steeped. Next he lays a couple of 
leaf-plates in front of the mound, spreads grains of rice over the 
leaves, and over the rico sets five water-pots or kalashes, one at each 
corner and ono in the middle. He covers the pots with hds, and on 
each lid scts grains of ricc, a betelnut, anda golden image. The 
image on the middle pot is Yam, on the east pot is Rudra, on 
the south Varun, on the west Vishnu, and on the north Indra, 
Each of the images and..water-pots is worshipped. A second 
betelnut is laid on the Jid of the middle water-pot in honour of 
Ashtdvasu, on the east water-pot in honour of Varun, on the 
south water-pot in honour of Ajaikpéd, on the wost water-pot 
in honour of Alvibradhna, and on the north water-pot in honour 
of Usha, Round the middle pot fourteen bcetelnuts are arranged 
in aring im honour of Yam, Dharmardj, Nirrut, Antak, Vaivasvat, 
Kal, Sarvabhutakshaya, Audumbar, Dadhna, Nil, Paramesh, 
Vrikodar, Chitra, and Chitragupta, and all are worshipped. The 
priost kindles a sacred fire in honour of the nine planets or 
navagraha, Over the fire he cooks rice, and sprinkling sesamum 
over it feeds tho sacred fire with butter. The priest takes a 
mango leaf, dips it mto the water of the different pots, and from 
the point of the leaf sprinkles water on the head of the mourner 
and his family. A metal cup is filled with boiled butter, the 
mourner and the rest of the family look at the reflection of their 
faces in the butter, and the enp is presented to a Brahman who walks 
away with it, ‘This ends the quieting or shdnti ceremony. Hxcept- 
that three water-pots arc set instead of five, the ceremony to quieta 
tripdd constellation is the same as the eeremony to quict,the planets.) 


1 A tripdd constellation ia one of which three-fourths are included under one a of 
the zodiac, Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary. “a 
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On the same day, that is tho eleventh day after a death, in 
the deceased’s house, an earthen altar is made and a sacred fire 
kindled upon it. On the fire three motal pots are put, two of 
brass and the third of copper. The copper pot has rice and water, 
and one of the brass potsrice and milk and the other water and 
wheat flour. When the dishes are cooked, a water-pot is set in the 
middle of the platform, and on the pot a lid some grains of rice 
and three betelnuts and they are worshipped. The contents of the 
three pots are poured on three leaf-plates and with thern the chief 
mournor feeds tho fire. A male calf of a five-year old cow and a female 
calf of a three-year old cow are brought, new waistcloths are put on 
their backs, sandal and redpowder are rubbed on their brows, 
garlands of sweet basil and flowers are thrown round their necks, 

bd their tails are dipped in a ladle of water and shaken over 

e head of the chief mourner. Next two irons, one three-pointed 

Ned atrishul the other ending like a key handloina ring and called 

wpti, ave laid in burning cowdung cakes. The male calf is thrown 

wn with its legs tied near the sacred fire and when the irons aro 
d-hot ashes are rubbed above the joint of the calf’s right forefoot 

d on the ashes the red-hot trident is pressed. Then the ringed 
_. tis pressed on his hind quarters, and the calf is allowed to rise. 
The chief mourner walks round the calf, and looking to the 
four quarters of heaven tells the animal that henceforth the four 
corners of the world are free to him and that he is at liberty to 
go wherever he pleases. He leads both the calves to the road- 
‘side at some distance from the house and sets them free. The 
lowing of the bullock when it is being branded is believed to carry 
the deceased to heaven, and his first ery opensthe doors of heaven for 
the dead to enter. Poor people instead of a live ox make an ox of 
dough. After the bullock has been sot free prosents are made to 
Bréhmans. One of the presents is a cow which is called the Vaitarni 
cow because the dead is believed to cross that river of blood and 
filth by holding the cow’s tail. Presents of other articles, food, 
water-pots, shoes, an umbrella, a lamp, cloth, sesamum seed, 
betelnut, flowers, butter, a sacred thread, and bedding, are also 
made to Brahmans. At the time of presenting the bedding 
a cot is placed in front of the house steps, and fitted with 
mattresses, pillows, sheets, and curtains. On one side of the 
bed is laid a plate filled with metal boxes for keeping betel, 
lime, catechu, cloves, cardamums, almonds, nutmeg, nutmace, 
musk, and saffron, The Brahman who is to receive this 
present is dressed in the deceased’s waistcloth, waistcoat, coat, 
shouldercloth, turban, handkerchiof, and shoes, and, if the 
deceased was an old man, a walking stick is placed in his hands, 
He is seated on alow wooden stool with his back to the cot, an 
ambrella is held over his head, and a fan is placed in his hands, 
The mourner sits in front of him, marks his brow with sandal, and 
asks a Mardtha woman or other middle class woman to wait 
on the Brdhman. The chief mourncr then rubs scented oils and 
powders on the Bréhman’s body and lays before him flowers and 
grains of rice, burns frankinconse, and waves alighted lamp and 
camphor before him, and says to him :‘ I make you these gifts that the 
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dead may be freed from his sins and reach heaven in safety, 
and that there all his lifelong he may havea cot to lie on, a 
packet of betel to eat, a maid to wait on him, an umbrella to 
shade him from the gun, and a stick to help him in walking.’ The 
Brahman is seated on the cot with his feet resting on the ground, and 
the chief mourner washes his feet with water, rubs sandal on his 
brow, and presents him with 2s, to £10 (%s.1-100). The Bréhman 
lies on his back in the bed, the maid who becomes his property 
shampoos his feet, and the chicf mourner, helped by other male 
members of the family, lift the cot on their shoulders with the Bréh- 
man on it, and, followed by the maid, carry it some distance 
from the house, and set it on the roadside, and, throwing a little 
earth and cowdung at the Bréihman, return home, wash their hands 
and feet, and sending some money as the price of the maid or ddst 
bring her back. The receiver of this present is considered the 
ghost or pref of the deceased. As it is most unlucky to meet aman 
who has taken such a present, the present is generally given to an 
outside Brdhman who is not likely to come to the house or to be 
met in the streets. In some places the mourner and his friends some- 
times carry the pelting of the present-taker with stones, earth, and 
dung so far that the police have to interfere. Like the Karta the 
cot-taking Brdhman is not allowed to take part in lucky ceremonies 
or to join dinner parties. Besides the cot, several other articles, 
grain, pulse, and other necessaries of life enough to feed a family for 
a whole year, clothes, houses, lands, ficlds, and sacred books including 
the Bhagvatgité, Bharat, Ramayan, Pandavapratap, Bhaktivijaya, 
and Shivlilamrit are given to Brahmans, The sacrificial fire is 
kindled, and a number of shiriddhs or funeral cercmonics are 
performed, This ends the cleventh-day observances. 


Though, if necessary, it may be delayed for a year, the sapindi- 
shrdddh or memorial service in) honour of seven generations of ances- 
tors, generally takes place on the morning of the twelfth day after 
the death. Asa rule, the ceremony is held in the cattle-shed where 
the dishes are cooked by some clderly woman. In the morning tha 
chief mourner bathes and takes his scat in the stable, and the family 
pricst, sitting near him on alow wooden stool, begins to repeat verses. 
‘he mourner takes three bits of plantain leaf or chats and Jays them 
ina line facing north asthe scatfor his grandfather, great-grandfather, 
and grandfather’s grandfather, two leaf-seats facing east for the 
gods Kuldev and Kamdev, and a leaf-seat facing north-east for the 
deceased. Before the pricst are a cup, a saucer, and a ladle 
full of water. He dips blades of the sacred darbha grass into the 
water and from the point of the blade sprinkles water over each of 
the leaf-scats. He takes two more blades of grass, twists them in 
rings, and draws them over his third right and left fingers. He ties 
a blade of the grass to his top-knot and another round his sacred 
thread. He takes a blado of tho grass and a little barley and 
tucks them into the right side of his waistband, and a blade of 
the grass and a little sesamum sced into the left side of hig 
waistband. Under his scat he lays fonr blades of grass, and joining 
his hands repeats the uames of Kuldev and Kamdev. He 
changes his sacred thread from tho left to the right shoulder, 
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repeats his father’s name and family, and the names and family of 
his grandfather, great-grandfather, and grandfather’s grandfather, 
and moves his sacred thread back to its usnal.place on his left and 
shoulder. He takes a bundle of darbha grass, six copper coins 
and some sesamum seed and barley, and leaving his seat goes 
round the six leaf-seats or sacred grass images representing 
Brdhmans to pay the homage duc to them.! Then, standing 
and looking towards the grass images, he asks them if he is fit to 
perform the ceremony. He takes his seat and holding seven 
blades of darbha grass lays two on tho leaf-seat of Kuldev, two 
on the loaf-seat of Kaémdev, and threo on the leaf-seat of the 
deceased. He sets before him two plates, half fills them with water, 
and throws in the one a little sesamum and in the other a little 
barley. In each plate he lays a blade of darbha grass, a betelnut, 
and a copper coin, and sprinkles water from the plates over his head. 
He leaves his seat, sprinkles water over the cooking dishes, and asks 
the cook whether the food is ready. When the tod is ready the 
mourner again sits and throws grains of rice and sesamum on all 
four sides of him to guard himself and the ceremony from evil 
spirits. ‘I'he chief mourner faces the grass.images of Kuldev and 
Kaémdev, throws scsamum and barley over them, and sprinkles 
the spot in front of the two images with water from the three plates, 
throws two blades of darbha grass over the two spots which he had 
sprinkled with water, and taking two plantain-leaf cups sets them 
on the blades of grass. He sprinkles water over the cups and 
lets them run over. He lays two blades of darbha grass across 
tho cups, pours a ladleful of water into each, throws sandal ‘paste, 
barley, and basil Joaves into them, and asks the two gods to accept 
them, He takes four grains of. barley, touches the grass images 
with his left hand, and drops some grains over them from his right 
hand. He covers thom with ‘his :leftshand, and, taking the two 
blades from over the cups, lays them on the leaf-seat. He takes 
each cup and touching the leaf-seat with his right hand pours the 
sontents over his right hand, and sprinkles more water from the 
three plates over the Jeaves. He shifts his thread to his left 
shoulder, repeats the name of his father and the family name, and 
throws a blade of darbha grass and a few scsamum seeds over the 
leat seat of the deceased, and over the seats of the grandfather, 
great-grandfather, and grandfather’s grandfather. He sits in front 
of the deceascd’s leaf, sprinkles water before it, turns the cup rim up, 
‘lays four blades of darbha grass across the rim, and pours into the 
oup a ladieful of water from the plate mixed with basil leaves, 
sandal powder, and sesamum seeds. He treats the leaf-seata 
of the grandfather the great-grandfather and the grandfather’s 
grandfather in the same manner, lays three blades of darbha grass 
across the rim of each of the three cups, pours aladle of water into 
each, and taking inhis hands some grains of sesamum and repeat- 
ing his father’s name and his family name throws some sesamum 


1Ufthe mourner is well-to-do he has Brdhmans to sit instead of the pieces of 
plantain leaf. 
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into each of the four cups. Ue says, ‘I unite my dead father 
with my grandfather, my great-grandfather, and my grandfather’s 
grandfather.’ Ho takes a ladle of water from his father’s cup 
and a blade of darbha grass from each of the four cups and 
pours the water in front of one of the three cups and lays the blade 
near the cup. He treats the other two cups in the same way. Then, 
taking a ladle of water from cach of tho three cups, be sprinkles a 
little over the blades, and emptics the other two cups over the 
leat-seats. He gathers all the blades from the two cups and lays 
them on the first of the three cups and throws the cups in a corner 
along with his father’s cup. le shifts his thread from the right 
to the left shoulder, drops sandal and flowers over the leaf-scats of 
Kuldev and Kamdev, and burns frankincense and camphor before 
them. He worships the father’s and the ancestor’s Ieaf- -plates, 
makes a square of water in front of Kamdev’s and of Kuldev’s 
cups, shifts his thread to his right shoulder, and drops water in a ring 
in front of each of the three forofathors’ 3 plates, and in the form of a 
triangle in front of the father’s plate. tle spreads loaf-plates over 
all the water linos and draws lines of ashes round the four ancestral 
plates, and lines of flour or quartz powder round the two gods’ 
plates. He rubs butter on the six leat-plates beginuing with 
Kuldev’s and Kémdev’s plates. Wire is brought and a little cooked 
rice is thrice thrown over the i If Brahmans are scated on the 
four lcaf-seats of the deceased i and of his father, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather, the cooked rice is given tothem and they swallow 
it, but, as rich presents are required before Bréhmans will agreo to 
oat the cookedrice, a blade of dialhe grass is gencrallysct torepresent 
them and to reevive the homage due to them. A leat- ~plate filled with 
heaps of rice, vegetables, sugared milk, and cakes is laid before 
the leaf-seut of Kuldev aud-a sacond plate before the leaf-seat of 
Kanuidev, and water from the three metal plates is sprinkled over 
them, A ring of water is poured round each of the plates, and tho 
mourner, res bing his right knee on the ground and pointing to the 
food with his right thumb, says, Ldam anam, that is ‘This 1s food! 
Ho shifts his thread to his left shoulder, rests his left thigh on 
the ground, and points with his left thumb to the four leaf plates, 
which are laid in front of the four ancestral leaf-seats. He drops 
a little honey ou each of the four leaf-plates, and says to the ancestral 
spirits or pitris, ‘Are you satisfied with the food.’ He throws a 
hittle water in front of the six plates, and sprinkles some grains of 
rice over them. He lays down a blade of darbha grass and offers 
sugared milk as s food to those of his family who may have died in the 
womb, been buried, or been burnt withont due ceremony, The 
images are asked if they have had enough, and if they have had 
enough, what is to be done withthe remaining cooked rice. he 
mourner is told to roll the rice ito balls or pinds, He takes the 
cooked rice and makes somo of it into a rolling pin and of the rest 
he makes three rice balls. He sits facing the south-east, sprinkles 
a little water to the right in front of him, lays blades of darbha 
grass on the water, and lifting the pin from before him sets it on 
the grass. ‘To his left he sprinkles a spot with water and on the spot 
lays three balls on blades of grass. These three balls represent 
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the mournor’s grandfather, his great-grandfathor, and his grand- 
father’s gandfather. He sprinkles water on the leat-plate which 
represents his father’s spirit and worships it with sandal paste, 
basil leaves, and sesamum, and prays it to be freed from its 
present stale and to be gono for ever. He then takes a little 
water on th: palm of his right hand and says, ‘I now mix or 
join wy dead father with his dead forefathers.’ He takes nino 
blades of duitia grass, twists them into a cord, and ties the two 
ends bya knot. Catching the knotted string between the four 
fingers of loth his hands, he sets it on the mce rolling pin, and 
closinys his eyes, and repeating Vishnu’s namo, presses the string 
on th. pin, und divides it into three equal parts. He takes the 
nearest purt of the pin and makes a cup of it, and layimg some 
honey and curds in the cup, drops one of the three balls into it and 
closes it, repeating, ‘I unite this first part of the dead or pret with 
my grandiacher, and lays the piece of the rice rolling pin on the 
spot from which he picked it. He takes the middle part of the rolling 
pin, ‘onms is into a cup, and putting in tho cup the ball which 
represents the gveat-grandfather, closes the mouth of the eup 
sayings, ‘ | unite the dead with my great-grandfather.’ He treats the 
third part of the pin in the same way as tho first two parts saying 
‘T unite the dead with my grandfather's grandfather.’ He pours a 
ladle of water over the first balland says ‘I offer water in the namo 
of ary fathor.’ He pours water over the second and third balls 
saying, ‘Lo fer water in the name of my grandfather and of my 
great grandiather.’ Up to: this time-tho deccased has been a 
ghost or jot, ‘he ghost now changes into a guardian spirit or 
pita bat is lather, and unites with the mourner’s pitdmaha or grand- 
father, and his prapitémaha or great-crandfathor, ‘The grand- 
father’s erandfither ceases asthe xrclationship stops with every 
fourt': person. The mourner rubs a little butter on the threo balls, 
marks them with lampblack, puts a thread from his waistcloth 
over them, :1d lays round them the uéri or cloth which was tied 
with his sacred thread on the day of his father’s death. If the 
mourner is over eighty-five he plucks a few hairs from his 
breast and lays them on the balls. The cooking pots used 
during the ten days of mourning are presented to the priest, 
and in frout cf the three balls are laid flowers, holy basil, sandal 
paste, and srains of rice; frankincense and camphor aro waved 
befors the }alls and they are offered cooked food. All members 
and z.ear relations of the family, men women and children, draw 
near the thr3e balls, bow before them, and ask their blessing. The 
grass figure-. cr chats and the balls are asked to take their leave, the 
wate: from the plates is thrown over the balls, and tho Bréhmans 
are preseuted with uncooked food and money, ‘The mourner is now 
puro and free from taint. He gathers the balls and leaf-plates, 
puts them n a pot, cleans the place, and sprinkles barley and 
sesamin water on the spot where the balls were. Ho throws 
the whole into water. The priest touches the brow of the mourner 
with sand: paste and blesses him, saying :‘ May you live long and 
gainas muctlierit from the ceremony as ifit had been performed 
in Gaya itself.’ Hither on the same or on the following day another 
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offering or pathaya shrdddh is performed. The mourner sets two 
leaf-plates facing cast and north and lays a blade of darbha grass on 
each, Ho sets before him a few blades of the sacred grass and over 
the grass three dough or rice balls in the name of his father, his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather, and worships them, present- 
ing thom with shoes, clothes, an umbrella, food, and ajar with cold 
water in it, to protect them in their journey to heaven from thorns 
and from cold, heat, hunger, aud thirst. ‘The presents are handed 
to begging Bréhmans and the ceremony is over, 

On tho morning of the thirteenth day after a death, the mourner 
anoints his hair with oil and bathes. He rubs sandal paste on his 
brow, sits on a low wooden stool with the priest closeto him, and, ex- 
cept that a lamp is kept burning near him, has all the fire and lights 
in the house put out. He sects a betelnut on a pinch of rice in a 
late and worships the nut as the god Ganesh. Ho sets close to him 
n water jar called the Svothing Pot or shanti kalash, and puts into 
the pot water, mango leaves, bent grass, a betelnut, and four copper 
coins, and, taking a ladle of waterim his right hand, says, ‘1 perform 
the ceremony for myself andniy family to be made happy hereafter 
and not be troubled with like troubles?” Four Brélmans sit round the 
water-pot each with a blade of the sacred grass in his right hand 
and tonch the water-pot repeatnig verses. ‘lhe water is poured into 
a plate and the four Brahmans, dippmg in mango leaves, sprinkle 
the water from tho leaf-tips on the heads of the chief mourner, 
all members of the family and the entire household, and in every 
corner of the house and over the furniture. With the help of 
the lamp fire is kindled in the ovens. A moncy present is made 
to the four Bréhmans varying according to tho mourner’s means, 
from a couple of shillings to five or ten pounds. The priest rubs 
redpowdor on the mourner’s brow, sticks rice grains on the powder, 
presents him with a new turban, and the relations and friends fol- 
low offering turbans. The mourner takes a whole betelnut, and 
with a stone breaks it on the threshold of the front door, a practice 
not allowed on any other occasion, and chews a little of it. ‘The 
priest, laying a little sugar on a loaf, hands a morsel to the mourner 
and to each member of his family. A feast is held to which the 
four corpse-bearers are specially asked, but people whose parents 
are living do not attend the feast. The mourner, dressed in a now 
turban, is taken toa temple, and after making a bow is brought 
back to his house and the guests take their leave. On the six- 
teenth day the mourner performs a ceremony that the dead may 
not suffer from hunger and thirst. After this the ceremony is re- 
peated every month for a year and at least one Bréhman is feasted. 
On the death-day and on All Souls’ Night or Mahdpaksh in 
Bhadrapad or August-September, when the dead are supposed to 
hover about their relation’s houses looking for food, the service is 
repeated and Brahmans are fed, 

The special rites practised at the marriage of a man who has lost 
two wives, and the special funeral services performed for an 
unmarried lad, for a woman who dies during her monthly sickness, 
for a pregnant woman, for a lying-in woman, for an heirless man, 
and for a child undor two are given in the Appendix. 
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Deshasth. Irdhmans are returned as numbering 32,749 and as 
found over the whole district. They take their name from desh or 
the country ind are called Deshasths apparently in the sense of 
local Brihmans. ‘They are generally dark, less fine-featured 
than (hitpivaus, and vigorous. They speak pure and correct 
Marathi, ‘Tho inen dress in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, turban, 
shouldercloth, aud shoes or sandals, and rub their brows with red or 
white sandal. hey wear the top-knot and mustache, but not the 
whiskers or leard. The women wear the fullbacked bodice and 
the full Marichs robe with the skirt drawn back between the feet 
and the end tacked in at the waist behind. They generally mark 
their brow with a large red circle and braid the hair tying it so as 
to form a knit at the back of the head, and over the knot an open 
semicircular braid of hair. ‘Chey are clean, neat, gencrons, hospitable, 
hardworking, and orderly. They are husbandmen, landholders, 
traders, shopsecpérs, moneylenders and changers, Government 
servants, and beggars. Thoy are either Smarts that is followers of 
Shankavichirsa the apostle of the) doctrine that the soul and the 
universe are ore, or Bhégvats thats followers of the Bhagvat Purdn 
who hold. the doctrine that the soul and the universe are distinct. 
They worship all Braéhmanie gods and goddesses and keep the 
ordinary fasts and festivals, heir priests belong to their own 
caste. They ivake pilgrimages te Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, Nasik, 
Pandharpur, sud Tuljapur; and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsnying, cmens, and Iueky and unlucky days, and consult 
oracles, <A fainily of five spends £1 4s. to £2 (Rs. 12-20) a month 
on food, and 42 to £10 (Rs..20-100) a year on clothes. A house 
costs £51) to Gi00 (Rs. 500-8600) to build, and 2s. to £1 (Rs.1-10) a 
month to hire. ‘he furniture and-household goods are worth £10 
to £200 (Rs.10)-2000), A birth costs 10s. to £3 (Rs.5-80); a hair- 
clipping 10s. tc 1 10s, (Rs.5-15) ; a thread-ceremony £2 10s. to £20 
(Rs. 25-200); a boy’s ora girl’s marriage £10 to £200 (Rs. 100- 
2000) ; & girl’s coming of age £2 to £5 (Rs,20-50) ; and a pregnancy 
£1 10s. ta £10 Re. 15-100), Their customs are generally tho same 
as those of Koukenasth Brahmans.) When a girl comes of age she 
is dressel in rich clothes and taken to her husband’s accompa- 
nied by <uusic vod female relations. At his house she is scated for 
three days in a wooden frame and presented with cooked dishes by 
her near relations and friends. On the fourth day she is bathed and 
presented with iew clothes, and joins her husband. On the birth of 
a child the father puts a couple of drops of honey and butter into its 
mouth in presence of his and his wite’s rclations. ‘The mother’s 
term of iiupurity lusts twelve days at the end of which she is bathed 
and becomes pure. On this day the child is laid in a cradle and is 
named. When four months old the child is taken ont of the honse 
to seo the sim, and after itis five or six months old it is fed with 
cooked ri-e, When betweon one and three years of age, if the child 
is a boy, lis head is shaved, and between his fifth and his cighth 
year he is pirt with the sacred thread. They marry their girls 


‘ Fuller dvtails of Dechasth Brahman customs are given in the Sholapur Statistical 
ccount, 
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before they are ten and their boys before they are twenty. ‘The 
girl’s father has to look out fora husband for his daughter. They 
burn their dead, do not allow widow marriage, and practise polygamy. 
They havo caste councils, and along with Chitpaévans, Devrukhes, and 
Karhadas, form the local community of Brdhmans. They send their 
boys to school and are a well-to-do and rising class, 


Devrukhes, or inhabitants of Devrukh in Ratnagiri, are 
roturned as numbering 175 and as fonond allover the district. They 
say they are Deshasths and are called Devrukhes because they went 
to the Konkan and settled at Devrukh in Ratndgiri. They have no 
divisions, and their surnames are Bhole, Déuge, Ghondse, Joshi, 
Junckar, Mulo, Padvale, Shitup, and Sobalkar, Families bearing the 
same surname can intermarry. ‘They look liko Deshasths, and both 
the men and women are strong, stout, and healthy. In speech, house, 
food, and dress they do not differ from Deshasth Brahmans. They 
are neat and clean, hospitable, thrifty, and hardworking. 'They are 
writers, lawyers, moneylenders, and religious beggars. They hold 
a low position among Maratha Bralimaus as neither Doshasths nor 
Karhadas dine with them. Some are Rigvedis and others Yajurvedis, 
and they have fifteen ‘stocks or gofras of which the chicf are 
Atri, Bhéradvaj, Gdérgya, Kashyap, Kaundinya, Kaushik, Jamadagni, 
Shdndilya, Shavnak, and Vashishta, “Their religious and social 
customs do not differ from those of Deshasth Bréihmans. They 
marry only in their own class. | ‘They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at meetings of the castemen. ‘They send their boys 
to school and as a class aro well-to-do. 

Dravid or South India Brahmans are returned as numbering 
thirty-seven and as found in Haveli; Khed, and Poona. They 
cannot tell when and from what_part.of the country they came to 
Poona. They look like Deshasth Brahmans and speak Mardthi. In 
house, dress, and food, they resemble Deshasths. ‘hey are writers, 
moneychangers, and religions beggars. They aro Smarts in religion 
and havo house images of Bhavam, Ganpati, Krishna, Mahddev, 
Méruti, and Vishnu. ‘heir high priest is Shankarachdérya Sv4mi 
of Shringeri in Maisur, the head of the sect of Smarts, hoy have 
no special ceremony on the fifth or the sixth day after the birth of a 
child, and donot make the boy eat from the samo plate ac his mother 
before he is girt with the sacred thread. With these two oxceptions 
their religions and social customs do not differ from those of Maratha 
Brihmans. ‘They have a caste council, send their boys to school, 
and are a steady class. 


Govardhans, or people of Govardhan in Mathura, also called 
Golak or Wegitimate and Gomukh or Cow-mouth Brihmans, are 
returned ag numbering 600 and as found over the whole district 
except in Purandhar.! They cannot tell when ‘and whence they 


1Jn the Nasik Statistical Account (Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 41) reasons are given 
for suggesting that the Govardhan Brilimans of Nasik, Nagar, Poona, and the North 
Konkan are not ilegitimate Brahmans, but are an old settlement of Brihmans at 
Jovardhan neay Nasik, who were ousted by Yajurvedis from Gujarat and Deshasths 
from the Deccan, and who perbaps continued to practise widow marriage after the 
later Brdhmans had ceased to allow it, 
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came, but believe they have beon in the district upwards of two 
hundred years. They belong to throe family stocks, Bhdéradvaj, 
Jdmadagni, and Sankhayan. Familics belonging to the same stock 
do not intermarry, Their commonest surnames are, Agydn, Bhope, 
Ghavi, Jvavi, Lakde, Makhi, Murle, Range, Shct,and Tapare ; families 
bearing the same surname intermarry. ‘lhe names in common use 
among men arc, Balvant, Ganpatrao, Narahari, Rimbhdau, Vaman, 
Vinoba, and Vithoba; and among women, Bhadgirthi, Gangn, Kusha, 
Manubdi, and Saibéi, hey look and speak like Deshasth Brdimans. 
They live in houses of the better sort, one or two storeys high with 
walls of brick and tiled roofs. Their goods include boxes, swings, cots, 
cradles, chairs, bonches, carpets, pillows, bedding, blankets, glass 
globes and wallshades and metal lamps, and cooking and drinking 
vessels. They keep servants, cattle, aud parrots. Apparently with 
truth they claim to be strict vegetarians. Other Bréhmans do not drink 
water which a Golak has touched or eat food which he has cooked. 
A. family of five sponds 14s, to 18s. (Its. 7-9) a month on food. 
They give gram ball or sweet cake feasts in honour of thread-girdings, 
marriages, and deaths which cost 44d. to 7d. (8-5 as.) a guest. They 
dress like Deshasth Br&hmans,.and theGovardhan women like 
Deshasth women do not deck their hair with flowers. Both men 
and women are untidy, but they are frugal and hardworking. ‘They 
say they were formerly priests to Bréhynans and other Hindus and had 
the right of marking the timo af marriages and that their ancestors 
mortgaged the right to Deshasth Brihinans. ‘They are husbandmen, 
moneylenders, monoychangers, and astrologers, and some act as 
priests to Kunbis and other poor poople. They carn 12s. to £2 10s, 
(Rs. 6-25) a month. hey consider themselves cqual to other Mardtha 
Brdéhmans, but other Brahmans treat thom as Shndras and do not 
eat or drink with them. Among them a house costs £20 to £40 
(Rs.200-400) to build and about 4s, (Rs.2) a month to rent. ‘The 
value of their goods varies from £10 to £80 (Rs. 100-800), their 
servants’ wages with food amount to Ls. to 4s. (8 us.-Rs,2) a month, 
Clothing costs £2 to £3 10s, (Rs.20-35) a year; a birth 16s. to £1 
(Rs.8-10); a hair-clipping 2s. to 4s, (Rx. 1-2); a thread-girding £2 
10s. to £7 10s. (Rs.25-75); aboy’s marriage £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) ; 
a girl’s marriage £2 10s. to £5 (Rs.25-50); a girl’s coming of age 
costs her husband’s father £1 to £2 10s, (Rs.10-25), and her own 
father £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-50) ; the pregnancy feast costs the boy’s father 
10s, to £1 (Rs.5-10); and the death of a man £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12), 
of’a married woman £1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10-15), and of a widow 
12s, to £1 (Rs.6-10). They worship tho ordinary Brahmanic gods 
and goddesses, especially Bhavani, Bhairoba, and Khandoba. ‘They 
keep all Ifindu fasts and feasts and call Deshasth Brihmans to 
officiate at their houses, but do not perform Vedie rites. They go 
on pilgrimage to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, aud Pandharpur. Whena 
child is born nimb Azadirachta indica leaves are hung at the frent 
and-back doors of tho house, and on the fifth day iu the lying-in room 
four Indian millet or guiri stalks, tied together at the top and with 
the lower ends stretched apart, are sct wbove the grindstone on which 
a stone lamp is kept burning all night. A motal image of Satvai 
or Mother Sixth is set in a pieco of dry cocoa-kernel and laid on the 
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grindstone with a small dough lamp before it. The husband worships 
the goddess and offers her cooked food. Some elderly woman draws 
an image of Satvdi near cach of the four fect of the mother’s cot 
and sets a dough lamp in front of cach figure. Near where the bath- 
water goes she draws on the ground a coal figure of Satvai, and sets 
the fifth dough lamp in front of the figure and four more charcoal 
figures, each with its dough lamp, ov cither side of the front and 
back doors. Marricd women are asked to dine and the laps of the 
midwife and of other married women who keop awake the whole 
nightare filled with grain. On the next day the stone lamp is cleared 
and fresh oil and wicks are put in itand lighted. Curds and cooked 
rico arc offered to the lamp, and on the morning of the seventh day 
the whole is removed. On the cighth day the cot is washed and 
worshipped and molasses are laid betore it. Then bed clothes are 
spread on the cot and the mother and child aro laid on it. 
Govardhans gird their boys with the sacred thread beforo they aro 
twelve years of age. They sct.cight instead of six carthen jars at 
each of tho four corners of-the altar, and when the thread-girding 
verse is over throw over the -boy’s head) grains of Indian millct or 
judri instead of rice. hoy raise a second altar about a span wide 
over the main altar and feast a Brélinan with the rice cooked on 
the sacrificial fire. They marry their girls before they aro twelve 
and their boys beforo they are “thivty. Unlike Deshasths the first 
ceremony in their marriages is the supari kardyachi or betcluut- 
giving. The boy’s father goes to, the gir?’s houso with relations 
fricuds and music, bearing a tray with «a bodice, some wheat, a 
cocoanut, and betelnut aud leaves. At the git?s the boy’s fathor 
is met by a party of her relations and fricnds. The boy’s priest 
asks the girl’s priest to bring the girl and she comes and sits 
near the boy’s pricst. The boy’s “father marks her brow with 
redpowder, and a woman of her fainily hands her the bodice 
and fills her lap with the wheat and cocoanut and beteluut 
which the boy’s father has brought. The girl and her female 
relations go inside of the house and the dates for the marriage 
are settlod. he boy’s father hands the priest packets of betel, 
gives money tu beggars, and retircs. Then along with the dishes 
of cooked food or rudkhkvut the girl’s father goes and washes the boy’s 
fect, marks his brow with redpowder, and presents him with a 
turban. ‘They hold their marriages in the mijghur or women’s hall, 
and when the marriage verses are ended they throw grains of 
reddened millet over the boy and girl. After the coremony is over a 
lighted lamp is set in a plate, and each gucst waves a copper pice 
(+ anna) ovor the boy’s and girl’s heads and throws it ito the plate, 
At tho maiden-giving or hanyddin, instead of pouring water over the 
girl’s hands, the girl’s father pours water over the boy’s mother’s 
hands repeating the words: ‘Up to this time she was mine, now 
she is yours.’ At the clethes-giving or sddé a bodice cloth is spread 
in a bamboo basket aud over the cloth eleven lamps are sct instead 
of cither sixteen or eleven. The boy and girl are seated on the 
shoulders either of their maternal uncles or of house-servants, and 
their bearers dance vigorously to the sound of mnsic. When a 
Govardhan girl comes of age her mother goes to the boy’s house 
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with a plate of sugar and betel and tclls them that her daughter is 
blessed with a son, and hands round the sugar and the betel to the 
boy’s family. When a Govardhan is on the point of death five 
Brahmans are each given a pound of rice and a half-anna (}d.). ‘The 
warm water that is poured over the body is heated in a brass instead 
of in an earthen pot, and the body is laid on the bier wrapped in 
the wet waistcloth instead of ina new dry cloth. ‘They shave the 
chief mourner’s head and mustache at the burning ground near 
the corpse’s fcet, and pay the barber 3d, (2 as.). The body and 
the bicr are dipped in water before they are laid on the pile, and 
when the body is nearly consumed they retire. ‘lhe other dotails 
are the samo as those observed by Deshasths, They have a caste 
council and settle their social disputes at meetings of the castemen, 
They send thoir boys to school and are a steady class, 


Gujara’t Brihmans, numboring 282, are found in the city of 
Poona and in small numbers over the whole district. They seom 
to have come to the district within the last hundred ycars. The 
names in common use among men are, Baldbhai, Balkrishna, 
Chimanlal, Chhaganlal, and Nénébhdi; and among women, Amba, 
Bhagirathi, Lakshmi, and Sarasvati.. ‘Their chief divisions are 
Andich, Diséval, Kheddval) Modh, Nagar, Shrigod, and Shrimdli, 
They speak Gujarati at home and Marathi abroad, Many of them 
live in housos of the better class, one or two storeys high, with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. They own cattle and employ house servants. 
Their staple food is rice, pulse, vegetables, whoat cakes, and 
clarified butter. They are strict vegetarians, and some of them 
take opium, drink hemp-flower or bhding, and smoke tobacco. Though 
tho practice is ngnal in Gujarét, they do not eat food cooked by a 
Deccan Brihman. The men wear'a waistcloth, shirt, cout, turban, 
shouldercloth or wparna, and shoes. The women plait their hair 
into braids and wear false hair but: noteflowers. ‘They wear a petti- 
coat, the short-sleeved open-backed bodice or kéncholi, and the robe 
or séri falling from the hips without passing the skirt back betweon 
the feet, As a class they are clean, honest, hardworking, and 
thrifty, though hospitable and fond of show. They are bankers, 
moneylenders, cloth merchants, pearl merchants, clerks, and priests 
and cooks of Gujarat Vanis. Some aro landowners who do not till 
the land themselves but let it to teuants who pay thom half the 
produce, On the whole they are a well-to-do class and freo from 
debt. 


Gujarét Bréhmans aro Smarts. They worship Balaji, Ganpati, 
Mahddev, Maruti, and Tulja Bhavdni, aud show special reverence to 
Balaji and Shankar, They make pilgrimages to Benares, Pandharpur, 
Rémeshvar, and Tulj4pur, They observe all Deccan BrAéhman 
holidays. They have a strong belief in witchcraft, soothsaying, and 
the power of evil spirits, Their women and children suffer from 
spirit-seizures. 1f ono of them is attacked charmed ashes or 
angdra is brought from an exorcist’s or devarishi’s and rubbed on 
the brow of the sick, or vows are made to the family gods and 
fulfilled after the patient recovers. Karly marriages and polygamy 
are allowed and widow marriage is forbidden. A short timo before 
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a Gujarét Brahman woman’s delivery a Mardtha midwife or a 
woman of her own caste is called in. She cuts tho child’s navel 
cord and putting it in a pitcher baries it near the mort or bath-water 
pit in the lying-in room, Tho infant is bathed and the mother 
rubbed with cloths. For threo days the babo is fed on water 
mixed with molasses, and on the fourth its mother begins to suckle 
it. he mother is generally fed on Aarive, that is whent flour boiled 
in clarified butter mixed with molasses or sugar. On the fifth, the 
mother worships in the name of Satli or the spirit of tho sixth, 
sword, an arrow, a blank paper, and a reed pen placed on a low 
stool m her own room, and offers ther stra puris, that is wheat cakes 
stuffed with wheat flour boiled in clarified butter and mixed with 
sugar. A light is left; burning during the whole mght before them 
and the women of the hous sing songs and watch. till morning, 
Next day the saéti worship is again performed and at tho end tho 
articlos on the stool are thrown into a river, Corcmonial impurity 
continnes for ten days. On tho eleventh the mother is bathed, the 
house is cowdunged, and her clothes are washed, At noon on the 
twelfth, friends and relations ave feasted and at night femalo 
relations name and cradle the child.; Young children are asked to 
attend the naming, aud cach is-given a piceo of cocoanut. The 
mother does not leave het hole. tor pot forty days after her 
delivery. At the end of the forty days, she is dr ened in a new robo 
and bodice, pats on new glass ait es and is presented to a small 
company of fomale friends aud rdlations who have been asked for 
the purpose. The child’s hairas firsh cut at any time between the 
fifth month and the cnd of the fifth year. A lock of hair is 
sometimes dedicated to the gods and kept till the marriage day, 
when the vow is fulfilled and the lock cut off. he child is seated 
on the lap of its maternal unele-oy its father, and the hair is out by 
the barber who is paid Gd. to 1s. (t ax-2ts.5). The child is 
bathed, dressed in new clothes, and curried to the temple of Balaji, 
where it is made to bow to the image. 

Before a thread-girding the father of the boy asks an astrologer 
who fixes a lucky day. When everything is ready, the wall in front 
of the house is marked with seven lines of clarified buiter and 
worshipped in the name of the gotras or family stocks. A leaf of 
the palish Butea frondosa tree, covered with betelnuts and wheat 
is sct before the seven family stocks and worshipped. The head of 
the boy is shaved and he is seated on w low stool. The Bréhman 
priest kindles the sacred fire and the boy throws on the firo clarified 
butter, sacred fuel sticks or samidha, and boiled rice, and is given a 
cloth to wear, Members of both sexes come, give the boy alms which 
are a porquisite of the priest, and the fricnds and relations of the 
houscowner are feasted. 

Boys are marricd between twelve and twenty-five, and girls 
between eight and fifteen. ‘The offer comes from the father of the 
girl. If the boy’s father approves, beteinats and leaves are handed 
among friends and relations and the news of the betrothal is spread, 
This is called the asking or migani. The turmeric-rubbing 
lasts one to cloven days, ‘he girl is bathed and seated on a low 
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stool; five married women rub her body with turmeric paste and 
her feet with rice paste. One of the women carries her to the 
threshold, where they form a circle round her and sing songs, 
They do this every morning and evening, and retire after the usual 
betel-handing, The priest and some married women of the 
bride’s family take the remains of the turmeric and rub it on 
the bridegroom singing songs. On the marriage day, in the 
centre of the booth, a square or chdvdi is made by fixing 
four bamboos in the ground and drawing over the tops of the 
bamboos a white cloth and placing earthen pots round the sqaare. 
Shortly before the marriage, the women of the bride’s family go 
to the bridegroom’s with a red pot full of water, and seating him 
on a low stool batho him. ‘lhe bride’s father presents him with a 
shawl anda silk waistcloth and an upright line of sandal paste is 
drawn on his brow. Garlands are hung round his neck, nosegays 
are put in his hands, and a coronet of flowers is set on his 
head. Hcis made to take a rupeo and a cocoanut, and is led in 
procession with country music to the bride’s. On reaching the 
bride’s her mother comes with a dishin which are a lamp and two 
balls of rice flour mixed with turmerie powder, and waves the dish 
round the bridegroom, who. throws the rupce into it and retires. 
He is led into the booth and seated. he bride is dressed in a whito 
robe and a backless bodice with short sleeves, her hands are 
adorned with new ivory bangles, and she is seated close to the boy’s 
right. The priest repeats texts, the bridegroom holds the bride 
by her right hand and they aro man and wife. Threads known as 
marriage bracelets or kankans are passed. through holes made in 
ghela truits and fastened round the right wrists of tho boy and girl. 
Then the daughter-giving or kanyaddn is performed by the bride’s 
parents giving a moncy-present to the bridecroom, and the bride- 
groom fastens a lucky necklace.or mangalsutra round the bride’s 
neck, and her toes are adorned with silver jodvis or toe-rings. Then 
the boy and girl sit in the square or chivdi, and throw clarified 
butter into tho sacred fire. They next walk round the sacred fire, 
the bride sometimes leading and at other times the bridegroom. 
Rice is boiled on the sacred fire and mixed with sugar and clarified 
butter. ‘The bridegroom takes five handfuls of rice from the bride 
and she takes fivo handfuls from him, and the mothers of both take 
five handfuls from both. Then the bride’s mother serves the couplo 
with sugar and clarified butter and both cat freely. After the meal 
is over, before washing his hands, the bridegroom catches his mother- 
in-law’s skirt and she makes hima present. . Friends of the bride and 
bridegroom give presents to both. he brows of the bride and of the 
bridegroom are marked with an upright line of sandal paste. They 
bow to the imagos of their gods in the house and play at odds and 
evons before the shrine. On the second or third day each unties 
the other’s wedding bracclet or hkavkan, and the priest takes the 
bracelets away. ‘he earthen pots that wero arranged round the 
‘square or chavdi are distributed among the women of both families 
and their friends, and suits of clothes are presented to the bride- 
groom’s party by tho father of the bride. This is known as the 
robe-giving or séda. ‘The couplo are then taken to the bridegroom’s 
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on horseback orin a carriage. On reaching the house they both bow 
before the house gods and friends and relations are feasted. 

No special ceremony is performed when a girl comes of age. 
When a girl is pregnant for the first time a sacred fire is kindled, 
and she is dressed in a new green robe, decked with ornaments, and 
taken in a palanquin to a temple, and her father feasts friends and 
relations on fried gram or bundi balls. 

On signs of death, gifts are made to Bréhman priests according 
tothe man’s means. When he has breathed his last the body is bathed, 
dressed in an old waistcloth, and Jaid on «a place washed with 
cowdung and covered with dharbha or bont grass. All the caste- 
mon are asked to attend the funeral. 'The chief mourner prepares 
three balls of wheat flour. The dead is laid on the bier and one of 
the three balls is laid beside him. ‘The chief mourner, holding a 
fircpotin his right hand, starts followed by the bearers. On the way 
tho bearers stop and lay down the bier, leave a rice ball and one or two 
copper coins, and change plagetes, When they reach the burning 
ground a pile is made ready;and the body. is laid on the pile with a rice 
ball at its side; the chief mourners head and face are shaved except 
tho top-knot and eyebrows aud the pileissct onfire. When itis ncarly 
consumed the chief mourner sets-an carthen jar filled with water on 
his shoulder and walks round the pile. Another man follows and 
with a small stone makes a hole in the jar at each round, so that the 
water trickles out. At the cud of the third round the chief mourner 
throws tho jar over his shoulder and calls aloud beating his mouth 
with his hand. Tho rest of the party bathe and return to the house 
of mourning, where they sit for a momeut, and then go to their homes, 
On the third day, the five cow-gifty, milk curds clarified butter dung 
and urine,are poured over the ashes of the dead, and they are 
gathered and thrown into water. The mourning family remains 
impure for ten days on cach of whieh eoremonies are performed. On 
the eleventh day gifts are made to Brihmans, and on the twelfth or 
onany day up to the fifteenth, a caste feast of fried pram balls is made, 
Gujarét Brélimans form a distinct and united conmunity, Social 
disputes aro settled at mectings of casteinen, minor offences being 
punished hy fines of 2s. to £10 (Rs.1-100), the sum collected being 
spent in caste-fvasts. ‘They send their boys and girls to school and 
take to new pursuits. On the whole they are a rising class. 

Javals, who take their name from the village of Javulkhor in 
Ratnégiri and who are also known as khots or village revenue 
farmers, are reburned as numbering cleven and as found only in 
Poona city. They are said to be the descendants of a shipwrecked 
crew who landed at Javalkhor half-way between Harnai and Dibhol 
in Ratnaégiri. Their name is said to come from the word jaul a storm. 
According to tho common story the peoplo of Burondi gave 
thom leave to scttle in Dovakea, a hamlet near their village, and 
told them to supply flowors to Taleshvar, the village god. They 
afterwards became the medical attendants of the Phadke family, 
who, under the Poshwa, held that part of the Konkan and who 
succecded in having the Javals’ claim to be Brthmans acknowledged. 
All aro laymon or grahasths and they haye no subdivisions. ‘They 
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look lixe Nur bis, ave dark, less carefully clean than other Brahmans, 
and at home speak a rough Kunbi-Marathi. They use double » 
and J instead! of single nw and J, and havea curious way of pronouncing 
certai: words, 'Chey eat fish but no other animal food and refrain 
from jiquar. They dress like Deecan Brdéhmans and in family 
matters copy the Chitpévans. Other Brélonuns neither cat nor 
marry wit! thom. They are frugal, orderly, and hardworking, 
earnin,s theirs living as husbandmen and writers, None of them are 
bhilesheudk: or hQozine 

gods and (her iannly goddess is Kalkadevi. They keep the usual 
fasts end fou. ts, and as none of them belong to the priestly class their 
houseliold jr ests are Chitpdvans. They say that their customs are 
the same as those of Chitpévans, Social disputes aro settled at 
meetings «? sastemen, They do not send thetr boys to school, are 
poor, sud show no signs of rising. 


Kanoj Bi dhnans, who take their namo from Kanoj in the North. 
West Provinecs, number 700 and are found in the city of Poona and 
all over the clistrict. They are said'to have come into the, district 
within the 1:st 150 years. ‘hey claintto belong to the Angiras, 
Barhaspaty, Blutradvaj, Kiishyap, Kéitty4yan, and Vashisth gotras or 
families. Porsuus of the saang fainily stock and with the same pravar 
or founder cannot iutermarry, ‘Pho names in conmon use among 
men are Balorasid, Bhavadiga, Devidin, Deviprasid, Gopinath, 
Jagamuith, dninath, Shankardin, Shankarprasid and Shivaprasad ; 
and maone ‘vomen, damuna, Jauki, Lachhimi, and Sundar. Their 
conumen surianes are Agnihotri, Bachape, Bal, Chanbe, Chhaga, 
Dikshit, Wei, Kibo, Mishra, Pathak, Shakta, Tivari, ‘Tribedi, 
and Viaikate. Parsons hayingythe samo gurnames cannot intermarry. 
They «pea che Brij language at home and Hindustim ont of doors. 
They lave wo nain divisions, Kans that is Kanoja Brthmans, and 
Kubjas that is Sarvariya Brihmans. Tho two divisions practically 
form one class. ay they formerly iutermarrried freely and stillintermarry 
to some extaut. hey profess to look with suspicion on such of 
their caste. a1 us como from Upper India, as they say many of them 
wore forced to adopt Islim and are reverts to Hinduism, They 
are stronger, stoater, and fairer than Deccan Brélmans. Their face- 
hair is lone. thick, and black. Soldiers, besides tho top-knot, wear 
a tuft of hai ovor cach ear, and grow full beards. Others shavo 
the haul exceph the top-knot and shave the chin. ‘They live in 
houscs of the Letter class, one or two storeys high, with walls of brick 
or stone al iiled roofs. They are moderate eaters with a fondness 
for boch sweet «snd sour dishes. They never boil their vegetables 
with salt, but lcave the cater to add salt and chopped chillies when 
the dish is -arved. Their staple food includes rice, wheat cakes, 
vegetables, clavified butter, and sugar or molasses. A family of five 
spends C1 ds. te £1 16s. (Rs, 12-18) amonth on food, and in feeding a 
hundred gue: os spend £2 10s, to £3 (Rs. 25-30). They usually bathe 
and worship thor family gods before they eat. The use of flesh 
and |i juor i+ forbidden, he men usually wear a waistcloth in 
Decean Briih nan fashion, a coat, shouldercloth, turban, and shoes; and 
the women waar a petticoat and robe and a backless bodice. They 
plait their hair in braids which they draw back and tie together at the 
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top of the neck. They are fond of wearing flowers in their hair 
especially on holidays, Both men and women keep rich clothes im 
store for holiday usc. ‘Their ornaments are the same as those worn 
by Maratha Bréhmans. Kanojs as a rule are clean, hardworking, 
and sober, casily provoked, hospitable, and frugal though vain and 
fond of show. At presont their chief calling is sipdhigiri or 
service as soldiers and messengers. Some have taken to hus. 
bandry, to moneychanging, and to the priesthood, acting as 
house-priests chiefly among the Pardeshi or Upper Indian section of 
the people. The priest trains his son from his boyhood, and tho son 
begins to practise his calling after he is fifteen. As priosts they are 
well employed and well paid earning about £2 (Rs. 20) a month. 
Their women do nothing but house work, Kanoj Brélunans rank 
with Deccan Brahmans; each professes to look down on the other, 
They are a religious people and their family gods are itarajdevi 
of Upper India, Ganpati, Mata of Calentta, and Shankar. ‘Their 
priests belong to their own caste. They make pilgrimages to 
Allahabad, Benares, and Jagannith. ‘Their chief holidays are 
Basant Panchami or Simag in Marvels; Dasara in September, and 
Divili in October; they fast on Mkddashis or lunar clevenths, 
Shivritra in January, Réima-navamd in April, and Goknl-ashtami in 
August, hoy believe that the spirit of « man who dies with somo 
unfulfilled wish wanders after death as = ghost and troublos the 
living. They belive in witchcraft and soothsaying, and their women 
and children suffer from the attacks of spirits. Spirit-attacks are 
cured cithor by making yows to the funy god for the recovery 
of the possessed, or hy the help of an exorcist or devrishi. When a 
woman is in labour a midwife is called in. Sho cuts the navel- 
cord and Jays tho mother and child ona cot. The child is made to 
suck honey for the first three days,, and its mother for twelvo 
days is fed on boiled wheat flour mixed with buttor and molasses, 
From the fourth day she begins to suckle the child, On the 
sixth day the women of the house wash their hands in a mixtrce 
of water, turmeric, and redpowder, and press the palms fivo times 
against the walls of the lying-in room. In front of the palm 
marks a golden image of Satvdi is sect on a stone slab, with a 
pomegranato, a sheet of blank papcr, a reed pen, a piece of threc- 
edged prickly-pear or nivadung, and some grains of river sand, and is 
worshipped by the women of the house who lay beforo them cakes, 
curds, and flowers. They wave lamps round tho image and remain 
awake during the whole night singing sonys. The uncleanness caused 
by birth lasts ten days. On the eleventh the honse is cowdunged and 
the mother’s clothes are washcd. On the twelfth the mother worships. 
the son and shows it to tho child. Some men of the caste are asked 
to dine and the female relations and friends of the house are called 
at night to name and cradle the child, Packets of sugar betel 
leaves and nuts, are handed round and the naming is ovor. ‘They 
spend on a birth 16s. to £1 (Rs,8-10). Between the beginning of a 
child’s sixth month and the end of its second yoar its hair is cut. 
The child is scated on its mother’s lap and its hair is ent by the 
barber who is paid dd. (2 as.). ‘The child is bathed and each 
of its mother’s fomele relations and friends waves a copper coin 
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round its hea! and drops the coin into a dish and the sum so collected 
goes to the harbor, <A hair-cutting costs 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5). When 
a Kanoj Braliown boy is to be girt with the sacred thread, the father 
of the boy as cs an astrologer to choose a lucky day and pays him 
8d. (2 as.), A porch is built in front of the house and friends and 
relations are isked to come. Five marricd women are called, and, 
apa dicky hour, are made to grind wheat. ‘The houseowner gives 
them turmeris aud redpowder and fills their laps with rice. When 
these preparations have been made they bring from the poiter’s an 
earthen hearth oc chula and place a jar or dera on the hearth, plaster 
the jar with eowdung, and stick wheat grains round it. The priest 
repeats vorse: and drops rice grains over the jar; the women sing 
songs and «ver the jar with an earthen lid. A second jar is 
brought, filled with water and plastered with cowdung, wheat grains 
are stuck rourd it, and it is sct near tho lucky pole or muhurta 
mech i the pure on a small heap of earth strewed with wheat. In 
a day cr two the wheat spronts and these’ sprouts are said to be 
the guardian or devak. ‘The boyisseatcd on a low stool near tho 
lucky pole set on an altar or bahide which is surrounded by lines of 
quartz powder or réngoli.. ‘The women of the house sing songs and 
rab the boy with turmeric paste ; each waves a copper coin round him 
and drops it into a dish where it is kept for the barber. ‘lho 
turmeric-rubhiog lasts two or three days, the boy being rubbed each 
day morning und evening. On the thread-girding day the boy’s 
head is shaved, He is bathod and for the last time cats from his 
mother’s plate sitting on her lap. His head is shaved after the dinner 
is over ond ho is again bathed. The boy is stripped naked, and he 
and his father wre made to stand face to. face on low stools placed 
in a quartz square with a piece of cloth drawn betweon them. The 
priest rapeats toxts, the guests. throw rcd-tinted rice on the boy, 
the curtain is drawn aside, and tho priest hands the boy a sacrod 
thread oe jive and a loincloth, The father sects the boy on 
his lap and wiispers in his right ear the sacred Gayatri verso. 
The pricst kiudlvs a sacred firo and pours clarified butter over if. 
The boy is now a Bealbmachiri or begging-Brébman and the guests 
make him presc nbs, a coat, a cap, a waistcloth, or a pair of wooden 
sandals, ‘The Brihmans are feasted and tho women sing songs. 
Noxt day the priest throws rice on the guardian carthen pot. Friends 
and relittions av2 fed on wheat-cakes or puris, and boiled rico milk 
and sugar called hiv, and to each a money present is made. 

Boys ave suat riod between fifteen and thirty, and girls between five 
and fifteen, le men of the caste meet and propose an alliance 
between two fantities, who, in order not to displease their caste- 
fellows, ngree. Tnough they agree they aro not bound to go on 
with the weddingatonee. During the year before tho wedding, the 
girl’s father veits the boy with music and kinspcople, worships 
bim with sandal and flowers, and presents him with a turban whose 
end is markuil with circles of turmeric and redpowder. Betelnut 
and leaves are handed, and the gir’s father places a cocoanut 
in the boy’s linds and withdraws. On a lucky day the boy’s 
father presents the girl with silvor anklets, and instals a guardian 
or devuk as at a thread-girding, Two or three days after the 
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guardians have been sct in her honse, the women of her family rub 
the girl with turmeric powder, and some married women with music 
take what is left to the boy’s and are givena right-hand gold bracelet 
called pdiali and a bodice. The bride is dressed in the clothes and 
her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut. Next day the boy is 
dressed in a fine suit of clothes and with a peacock-feather coroneti 
on his brow is seated on horseback and is led with music in 
procession to the girl’s house. On reaching the marriage porch 
betel is handed among the guests, and the bridegroom steps into 
the booth, and is carried to a seat round which lines of quartz have 
been traced. The girl is Icd ont of the houso and is made to 
stand in front of the bridegroom on a low stool, behind a curtain 
or antarpdt, The pricst repeats marriage texts and throws rice 
grains over the conple. ‘he curtain is drawn on ono side and 
the couple ave man and wife. The priest kindles the sacred fire, and 
the girl and boy throw into tho fire clarified butter and parched 
rice, They walk six times round the fire, the bride taking the lead 
and the bridegroom following, “At’the end of the sixth turn 
the bride goes into the house and with wach weeping and lamenting 
takes leave of her home. ‘When she again’ comes out her father 
mentions his own aud the bridegroom’s family stock or gotra and 
birth-place, and, after asking leave of the guests, the bridegroom takes 
the seventh turn round tho fire, followed by the bride, and the 
marriage is complete. A silken thread is passed through an iron 
ring and fastened to the boy’s right hand, and auother to the bride’s 
left hand, and the skirts of their garments are knotted together, 
They go and bow before the girl’s family gods and the ceremonies 
end with a feast in which the bride and bridegroom join, Tho 
bridegroom spends a day or two atthe bride’s, Whon these days 
are over the bride and bridegroom throw yellow and red rico over 
the marriago guardian or devak and are sent on horseback to the 
bridegroom’s. On reaching the house a wood or iron sher measure 
filled with rice is set on the threshold and the bride overturns it 
with her foot as she enters the house. They enter the house and 
bow before the boy’s family gods. The guests are foasted and the 
wedding festivities are over. 

When a girl comes of age she is unclean for four days. On the 
sixth day sho and her husband aro bathed together and the priest 
kindles a sacred fire and pours clarified butter over it. The girl’s 
lap is filled with a cocoanut, dates, almonds, and sweetmeats ; 
bent grass is pounded and her husband pours some drops of the 
juice down her right nostril. Friends and relations are feasted on 
wheat cakes and curds, and, at any time after this, the girl may go 
and live with her husband as his wife. On some lucky day during 
the seventh month of her first pregnancy the woman is dressed ina 
new robe and bodice and her female relations mcot at her house and 
sing songs. 

When tho sick is beyond hope of recovery, he is made to give 
grain and Lid. to 8d, (L-2 as.) in cash to tho Bréhman family 
priest and is laid on a white blanket. When he has breathed 
his last the body is bathed in cold water and Jaid on a_ bier. 
When the body is fastened on the bier the chief mourner starts 
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carrying a frepot by a string, and the bearers follow. On their 
way thoy sct Jown the bier, change places, and pick up a stone which 
is called asm or spirit. On reaching the burning ground the 
chief inourncr has his head and face shaved except the top-knot 
and eyebrow: snd the dead is laid on a pile and burned. When the 
body is near.y consumed the chief mourner lifts on his shoulders 
an earthen pot full of water. When he stands a man beside him 
makes a hole in the pot with tho life-stone which was picked up at the 
place whore the body was rested. The chief mourner makes three 
rounds and ui each round a fresh hole is made. At the ond of the 
third round |e throws the jar over his head, beats his mouth with 
his hand, anc culls alond. The funeral party bathe, go to the house 
of the decc.sed where cow’s urine is poured over their hands, 
and return ty their homes, On the third day they bathe, gather the 
ashes of the dead, and throw them into water. Three dough balls 
or pinds are made, worshipped, and wheat cakes and curds are laid 
before them, On, the tenth, ten dough balls are made at the burning 
ground, nine sro thrown intosthe river and the tenth is offered to 
cows. ‘he vtief mourner bathes and returns home. The ceremonial 
unelenincss caused by a doath lasts ten days. On the eleventh 
the mourners put on new sacred threads and a memorial or shrddha 
is per‘ormed in the name of the dead. On the twelfth sapindis 
or balls of rice are offered to the dead, and, on the thirteenth, 
friend: aud -clations are asked to dine at the house of mourning, 
when they present the chief mourner with a turban. Every year 
in the month of Shrévan or August a memorial or shraddha 1s per- 
formed on thy day of the month Corresponding to the deceased’s 
death-(ay, and, on All Soul’s Day or Mahdlaya Paksha in the dark 
half of Bhiifr sad or September, an offering is mado in his name, 
The Kinej dlimans havea eoungil and settle social disputes at 
caste-mectiigs. They send their boys to school, readily take to 
new pucsuits, ond are likely to prosper. 

Karha‘da's, or people of Karh4d in Sétéra, aro returned as 
numbe:iny 1.7 and as found all over the district. They probably 
represcat ouc of the carly Bréhman settlers who made his abode at 
the sacred moacting of the Krishna and Koyna rivors, about fifteen 
miles south 93f Sitdra. According to the Sahyddri Khand the 
Karhélis ar: descended from asses’ or camels’ bones which a 
magiciin forncd into a man and endowed with life. This story is 
apparently 1 ya; on the words kar an_ass and hdd a bone. Thoy 
say that thoir ancestors lived in the Konkan and came to Poona to 
earn a living avout a hundred and fifty years ago. They have no 
subdivisions sad marry among themselves, and occasionally with 
Deshasths ar«l Konkanasths. Their family stocks are the same as 
those of the Chitpdévans; the chief of them aro Atri, Jamadagni, 
Kashyapa, Kuts:, and Naidhava, Families belonging to the same 
stock do not iatermarry. Their surnames aro Dhavle, Gune, Gurjar, 
Kakirde, Kurmurkar, Kibo, Shahéne, and Shevlo; sameness of 
surname ix ie bar to marriage. The names in common use among 
men are, Bila, Déjiba, Hari, Nilkanth, and Tatya ; and among 
women, Ann, Gopika, Janki, and Saguna, They look like 
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Chitp4vans but are somowhat darker, and none of them have blue 
or gray eyes. They speak like Chitpdvans, Their houses are of 
the better sort onc or two storeys high with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. The furnituro includes cots, bedding, chairs, tables, 
benches, boxes, carpets, picture-frames, glass hanging lamps, and 
motal drinking and cooking vessels. They kecp servants, catile, 
and parrots. ‘They are vegctariaus, their staple food being rice, split 
pulse, and vegetables, A family of five spends on food £1 10s. to 
£1 18s. (Rs, 15-19) a month; and their feasts of sweet cakes and 
gram balls cost 44d. to 74d. (8-5 as.) a head, Thoy dress like 
Chitp4vans, and their womon wear falso hair and deck their hoads 
with flowers, They aro clean, neat, hospitable, and orderly. They 
aro writers in Government offices, husbandmen, moneychangors, 
astrologers, and beggars, earning £1 to £5 (Rs. 10-50) a month. 
Their houses cost £50 to £200 (Rs. 500-2000) to build, and 2s. to 10s, 
(Rs.1-5) a month to rent. A servant’s wages are 4s. to 6s. 
(Rs. 2-3) a month with food; and the feed of a cow or a she. 
buffaloe costs 16s. to 18s. (Rs.8-9) a month. Thoir clothes cost 
£2 10s. to £3 (Rs, 25-80) a. year, and their furniture is worth 
£10 to £1000 (Rs. 100-10,000). A birth costs 16s. to £1 (Rs, 8-10); 
a hair-clipping 14s, to 18s. (Rs. 7-9); a thread ceremony £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50-100); a boy’s marriage £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-6500); a 
girl’s marriage £10 to £30 (its. 100-800); a girl’s coming of age 
£5 (Rs. 50); a pregnancy feast £2 10s. (Rs.25); and death £7 
10s. (Rs. 75). They, are Rigvedis and their family goddesses are 
Vijayadurga and Aryddurga in Ratnagiri and Mahdlakshmi in 
Kolhapur. Their family priests belong to their own caste, They 
keep tho rogular Brahmanic fasts and feasts and their chicf 
Teacher or guru is the Shankardchirya of Shringeri in Maisur. 
They hold the nine nights or n¢varatra in September- October very 
sacred. ‘Their customs are the same as those of Chitpdévans. Under 
the early Peshwds Karhida Brihmans are said to have offered 
human sacrifices to their house goddess Mahdlakshmi, The victim 
was generally a stranger, but tho most pleasing victim was said to 
bea son-in-law. ‘The death was caused by cutting the victim’s throat 
or by poisoning him.!_ The practice was severely punished by the 
third Peshwa Balaji Bajiréo (1740-1761). No cases are known to 
have occurred for many years. Karhdddis with Deshasths, 
Konkanasths, and Devrnkhes, form the local Brahman community 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the men of all four classes, 
They send their boys to school and aro woll-to-do. 


Ka'sth Brahmans, numbering 178, are found in Bhimthadi, 
Junnar, Maval, and Poona. They claim descent from Kattydyani, 
the eldest among the fifteen sons of tho sage YdAdnavalkya by his 
wife Kattya, and call themselves Kattydyani Sdkhi Brahmans, that is 
Bréhmans of the Kattydyan branch. They saythatthey formerly dwolt 
in N4sik and Khaindesh and came to Poona within tho last hundred 
and fifty years. ‘They have no subdivisions. ‘The commonest names 
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among men are, Appa, Baipu, Gamb4ji, Govind, and Yadneshvar ; 
and among women, Chaudrabhiga, Ganga, Janki, and Yamuna, 
Their surnuaes are Ndendth, Pandit, Pathak, and Vaidya; per- 
sons having she samo surnames canuot intormarry, Their family 
stocks are Isiuiradvaj with threo divisions, Angiras, Barhaspatya, 
and Bhiracviij; Kaushik with three divisions, Aghamarshan, 
Kaushik, and Vishvdmitra; Kashyapa with three divisions, Avatsar, 
Kashyapa, snd Naidhrivi; Kéttyéyan with threo divisions, 
Kattydyan, Wilak, and Vishvamitra ; Vashishth with threo divisions, 
Parast.ar, Sh: kti, and Vishishth; and Vatsa with five divisions, 
Apnavan, Bhivgava, Chavana, Jémadagni, and Vatsa, Persons 
having tho sumo family stock and the same founder or pravar 
cannotintermurey. Then home tongue is Mardéthi. Kasths are like 
Deshasth Bribmans in appearance. As rule they aro dark, strong, 
and well-mad:. Except the top-knot, the men shave tho head-hair 
which is lone and black and tho faco-hair except the mustache 
and eyebrows. ‘heir home tongue isa corrupt Marathi and they live 
in clean and neat middle-class -houses, costing to build £50 to £150 
(Rs. 500-1400), two storeys high, with walls of stone or brick and 
tiledrowf. ‘be furniture, which is worth £15 to £100 (Rs, 150-1000), 
includes cots, boxes, tables, chairs, glass laraps, mirrors, mixed wool 
and cotton russ, carpets, blankets, beds, and shawls, They employ 
house servants and own cattle. They are moderato eaters and 
good cooks, and are fond of swoct dishes. ‘hcir staple food is 
rico, pulac, millet bread, and whey-curry or dmti, A family of 
five spends £1 4e. to £1 10s. (Rs. 12-15) a month on food. ‘hey 
bathe regularly, say twilight prayers or sandya, and lay before 
their family yods offerings of flowers, sandal paste, frankincense, and 
food. 'hcy are in theory strict vegetarians and the use of animal 
food and liquor is forbidden,.on_pain of loss of caste. Thoy 
smoke hemp ard tobacco. ‘They dress liko Deshasth Brahmans and 
have a «tore cf clothes for holiday wear. They are clean, neat, 
hardworking, und mild, often showy and hospitable, Their 
hereditary callings is moneychanging and priestship, by which thoy 
earn £2 to £5 (lis. 20-50) a month. Some aro shopkeepers and 
some are in Government service. Women mind tho house and never 
help the mon iv their work, As a_class they are well-to-do, They 
rank themselves with Maratha Brdhmans, but Doshasths look down 
on Kastis and aever eat with them. Their women mind the house 
and their childrer. go to school. The mon are always Yusy and do 
not close their shops on any day of the year. 

Kasths are a religious people. Their family gods are Bhavani 
of Tulaé,pur, Latcdtraya, Khandoba of Ambadgdm near Paithan, 
Lakshmi, May: pur, Saptashringi, and Vyankatesh. Their family 
priest Lulougs to their own caste and officiates at tho sixteon 
sacraments or snazars. They claim to belong to the Shakt sect, and 
treat thei: family gods with spocial reverence. Someworship Mahddov 
and make pilyr mages to Alandi, Benares, Nasik, Pandharpur, and 
Raimeshyar. ‘Tey keep the same holidays as Deshasth Brahmans, 
and fast on Mhideshis or lunar elevenths, Shivardira in February - 
March, Ldéim-nasaned in April, and Juumdshtamé in Augast. They 
pelieve in witchcra/t, soothsaying, and in the power of spirits, They 
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perform the sixteen sacraments and their customs do not differ 
from those of Deshasths. They forma separate community but 
have little social organization and seldom meet to settle disputes. 
In theory a man who cats ilesh should humble himself bofore their 
high priest Shankaréchérya and take the five cow-gifts; in 
practise breaches of caste rules are common and penance is rare. 
They send their boys to school and college till they are twenty-five, 
and their girls to school till they aro twelve. They are a pushing 
class well-to-do and ready to take to new pursuits, 


Ma‘rwa’r Brahmans are returned as numbering 200 and as found 
over tho whole district except iu Junnar. ‘They say they are called 
Chhany4ti Brahmans, because they are sprung from six Rishis or soers, 
Dadhichya, Gautam, Khande, Pardshar, and Shringi; the name 
of the sixth they do not know. Those of them who aro sprung 
from Dadhichya Rishi aro callod Dadhyavas; those from Gautam 
Gujar-Gauds; those from Khande Khandelyéls ; those from Pérdasar 
Pariks ; those from Shringi Shikhvals; and those from the nameless 
sixth Sdrasvats. All cat together, and, though they do not intermarry, 
in appearance, specch, religion, and customs they form one class. 
The different divisions seem to havo come into the district, 
if not at the same tite, at least from tho same parts of India 
and under similar circumstances, and they do not differ in 
calling or in condition, They say that they came into the district 
from Jodhpur in Marwdr during the Peshwds’ supremacy. Their 
Ved is the Yajurved, their shdkha or branch the Madhydnjan, their 
family stocks Shydndil and Vachhas, and their surnames Joshi, Soti, 
Twadi, and Upadhe. Families of the same surname and stock 
cannot intermarry. The men wearthe mustache, whiskers, and beard, 
and besides the ordinary top-knot a tuft of hair over each ear. Their 
home tongue is Marwari and they liveyin hired houses paying 1s, 
to 4s. (8 as.-Rs. 2) rent « month. They gencrally own vessels, 
bedding, carpets, and boxes. They are vegotarians and of vegetables 
eschew onions and garlic. Their staple food is wheat, split pulse, 
butter, and sometimes vegetables. Their feasts cost 6d. to ls. 
(4-8 as.) ahead, They smoke tobaceo, hemp, and opium, and drink a 
preparation of hemp or sabji, but neither country nor foreign liquor. 
The men wear the small tightly rolled two-colonred Marwari turban, 
a long coat, 8 waistcloth and shoes, and the women a petticoat or 
ghagara, and an open-backed bodice or kdécholi, They are thrifty and 
orderly, but dirty and grasping. ‘They dealin cloth and grain, act 
as cooks and priests, and live on the alms of Marwidr Vanis. They 
worship the usual Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, but their favourite 
god is Balaji. They say that thoir fasts and feasts are the same as 
those of Maraétha Brahmans. Their pricsts are men of their own 
class. They make pilgrimages to Benares, Dwarka, and Jagannath, 
and believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and 
unlucky days, and oracles. -They keop the fifth day after the birth 
of a child and genorally go to their native country for thread- 
girdings and marriages. Thoy have no headman and settle social 
disputos at meetings of the castomen. hey send their boys to 
school and are a steady class. 
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Shenvis, :. same of doubtful meaning, who also call thomsclves 
Sérasvaty and Gand Bréhmans, aro returned as numboring 445 
and as found all over the district, except in Inddpur.! Except a few 
who ars Shen is proper they belong to the subdivision which takos 
its name from the village of Bhéléval in the Rajépur sub-division of 
Ratndégiri. O° the other subdivisions of the caste the Pednekars are 
called after tle Goa village of Pedne ; the Bardeskars after the Goa 
district of Biidesh ; the Sashtikars after the Goa district of Sashti; 
and the Kuds'deshkars from Kuddél in Sdévantvadi. These sub- 
divisiong sometimes eat together but do not intermarry.2 They claim 
to bea branch of the Sarasvat Panch Gaud Brébmans and arc suppos- 
ed to have come from Hindustan or Bengal. Their original Konkan 
settloment wos Goménchal the modern Goa. They have fourteen 
gotras or stocl.s, Che names of some of which are Dhananjaya Visishth, 
Kaundinya, i hiradvaj, Kishyap, and Vatsa. Families bearing the 
same vock-nrme cannot intermarry. Their commonest surnames 
are, Aras, Baudvalikar, Gharmode, Haldaynekar, Kamat, Keinvinde, 
Kavalkar, hii re, Ropkar, Sikulkar, Shevade, Tendolkar,and Vaghle. 
Unless, which is seldom the case, they are, of tho same stock-name 
families beurng the same surname may intermarry. Tho names 
im common usc among men ave, Bhavani, Narayan, PAndurang, 
Rémbhau, Shinitrdim, and Vishvandéth ; and among women, Rama, 
Sarasviti, «id Vérdnasi. The men are generally well made, 
middl-siaed, and dark; and the women rather taller and fairer with 
regular festines. They speak Marathi like other high caste Tindus, 
but at. home with many South Konkan peculiaritics, They livo in 
houses of the bviter sort, one or two storcys high with walls of brick 
and diled roofs, Their house goods include boxcs, cots, tables, 
chairs, benches, carpets, bedding, picture frames, glass lamps, metal 
pots aud paus, and eartho) jars fer; storing grain, They keop 
servan's anil iave cattle and are fond of pungent dishes. ‘They cat 
fish and mutton, but their staple food is rice, pulse, and vegetables. 
A family of ‘ive spends on food £1 to £5 (Its. 10-50) a month. 
Caste-linners ave given at thread-girdings, warriages, and deaths, 
and thu guests are asked the day before the dinner by ono or more 
mombers of the host’?s household. Invitations are confined to the 
host’s casto, Cuosts belonging to other castes either dine aftor the 
host’s castcront have dined or take the food home. These dinners 
aro gcnerally attended either by ono member of each family asked 
or by all the wembers, the number depending on the form of invitation. 
The host cn;nges Bréhman cooks who with the help of the host’s 
family and re.at:ons both cook and servo the food. Asa rule these 
caste-Cinnurs ar2 held during the day between ten and two. The 


1 The origin of tle name Shenvi is disputed. According to onc account it is 
shihdns: or wiety-six from the number of the families of the original settlers, 
According to 1 second account it is send an army, because many Shenvis were 
warriors A thrd derives it from shdhdnbhoy the Kandrese term for village 
accountuat, (H the three derivations the last seems to find most favour with the 
well-informed. 

2 This is due te social exelusiveness rather than to any diference of origin or 
custom. ‘Phe lase Dr. Bhéu Daji, who was himself a Shenvi, gave a dinner in 
Bombay to which, mon of all the subdivisions came, Since his death the old distinc. 
tion hae revived 
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men and women dine in separate rooms, the children and the grown 
up daughters with their mothers. Food is scrved either on metal 
or on leaf plates, and the guests wear silk waistcloths and robes, 
When dinner is over they wash their hands and mouths, and, 
putting on their upper garments, are served with betel and return — 
to their homes. A. caste-dinner costs 3d. to 1s, (8-8 as.) a guest, 
A Shenvi man’s ordinary indoor dress is a waistcloth ; out of doors 
it is a waistcloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a loosely rolled headscarf or a 
Martha Brdhman turban, and shoes. The women wear the full 
Maratha robe anda short-sleoved bodice and on festive occasions 
throw a scarf over the head, The ceremonial dress of both men and 
women is the same as thoir ordinary dress only it is more costly. 
Tho Shenvis are hospitable and intelligent, but untidy and fond of 
show. They are husbandmen, religious beggars, moneychangers, 
and Government servants. To build a house costs £50 to £150 
(Rs. 500-1506) and to hire a house 4s. to £1 (Rs. 2-10) a month, 
and their household goods are worth £10 to £200 (Rs. 100-2000). 
Servants’ monthly wages cost 48.°to, 8s, (Rs. 2-4) with food; the 
keep of a cow or she-buffiulos 4s, to 10s. (Rs. 2-5), and of a horse 
£1 to £1 10s. (Rs, 10-15). Lhe yearly cost of clothes is £38 to £6 
(Rs. 30-60); a birth costs 4, to 10s. (Its. 2-5) ; a hair-clipping 6s. to 
10s. (Rs. 8-5) ; a thread-girding £2:10s, to £10 (Rs, 25-100) ; a boy’s 
marriage £10 to £100 (Is. 100-1000), and a girl’s marriage £20 to 
£30 (Rs. 200-300); a gir?’s coming of age £2to £5 (Rs. 20-50) ; 
a pregnancy feast about £2 10s. (its. 25); and a death £1 to 
£4 (Rs. 10-40). In religion Shenyis proper, Bhdlavalkars, 
Knudaldeshkars, and Pednekars are Simfrts that is their creed is 
that: God and the soul are one-and that the worship of all the gods 
is equally effective. They generally wear tho Smart brow-mark, a 
crescent of white sandal dusty ;Ameng)the other subdivisions the 
Sashtikars and Bardeshkars are Bhéigvats whose crecd is that the 
soul and the universe aro distinct and that the proper object of 
worship is Vishnu. They wear one black line between two upright 
white-clay brow lines. The family gods of the Shenvis proper are 
Mangesh, Shantédurga, and Mahalakshmi, whose shrines are within 
Goa limits; the shrine of Mangesh, who is a local Mahddev, is in a 
village of the same name, and tho shrine of Shantidurga his spouse 
is in the village of Kavle. Béardeshkars, Kuddldeshkars, and 
Pednekars worship the gods of the village in which they happen to 
live. The family gods of tho Sashtikars are Keémalkshi, Malndth, 
Rémnath, Ravalndth, and Navadurga, ‘heir priests aro the Karhéda, 
Deshasth, and Konkanasth Brihmans who officiate at their honses, 
and in some cascs men of their own class, On the birth of the 
first male child sugar is handed among friends and relations, 
Hither on the fifth or tho sixth day after a birth the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped and a dinner is given to near relations. Among the 
neighbours young mothers and pregnant women leave their houses 
and for eight days live elsewhere. On tlic twelfth day the child ia 
named, the name being chosen by an elderly woman of the father’s 
house, and on tho same day a cocoanut and graing of rice are laid in 
the mothor’s lap. On the thirteenth day the young mother touches 
a well, friands and relations present the child with clothes, and the 
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mother becories pure. Boys are girt with the sacred thread at the 
ago of cight or atten if the father is poor. An earthen altar is 
builé in a booth or porch in front of the house. On tho day before 
the ceremony a party of the host’s kinsmen with the family priest 
and ruisiciui3 starts to call friends, relations, and castefellows., 
On reaching « house the family priest asks for tho head of 
the house and lays in his hand a few red-coloured rico grains 
and asks him io come the next day to a thread-girding at the 
host’s house, Lelations and friends who live at a distance are 
invited by curds which are sprinkled with wet saffron. Next 
morning the bay and his mother batho and for the last time dino 
from the same plate. Then the priests and guests arrive and the 
religious ceremony is performed, the father teaching the boy the 
sacred Giiyatri verse. When this is over, if the host is well-to-do, 
danciny-girls dance and tho guosts aro dismissed with roscwater 
and’ betel An evening’ or two after comes the begging or 
bhikshival whon the mother of the boy with a few other women of 
the family goos to some templesclese by. She is met by womou 
relations and friends and is.eseorted with music back to her house. 
On arriving eich of the women guests is, offered a cocoanut with 
betelnut and leaves, On the evening of the eighth day the boy is 
dressed in a turban, coat, and sill: waistcloth, and accompanied by 
kinspeoplo, friends, and musicians is taken on horseback to a temple 
close by his huase. The guests sit with the boy in their midst, and 
his maternal urcle comes to him and advises him to give up the idea 
of leading the lito of a recluse and offers to give him his daughter 
in marr'agoe. Afior some feigned hesitation the boy agrees, and he 
and his tricnds resurn to hig house. When his daughter is about 
eight yews old a Shenvi makes inquiries among his castefellows to 
find her a husband. When a_suitable match is found the boy’s 
family priest 2 nerally compares his horoscope with the girl’s, and, 
if the horoscopes agree, the girl’s father, except when the boy is a 
widower, pays the boy’s father a sum of money, Both families lay 
in stores of vruin und pulse and buy ornaments. A marriage porch 
is built at both houses, and dinners are given to kinspeople and 
castepecole, invitations being issued with the same formalities as for 
a thread-virdin., On the marriage morning the girl’s father goes 
to the bov’s house, or to his lodgings if he has come from a distance, 
worships bin, nid presents him with a turban and waistcloth, and 
his sistor with a vobe and hodice. This ceremony is known as the 
boundary-worship or simant-pijan, a name which shows that the 
ceremony used 10 de performed when tho boy crossed the border of 
the girl’s villages Immediately after the girl’s father leaves, the 
boy’s father, with relations friends and musicians, goes to the pirl’s 
house and forma:ly asks her father to give his daughtor in marriage 
to his sen, ‘I'lis coremony is called vdgnischaya or the troth- 
plighting, The fathers, according to their means, oxchange turbans 
or cocoanits. ‘lhe hoy’s father presents the girl with ornaments, 
a robe, aida hdice, and her sister with a robe and bodice or a 
bodice only according to his means. The boy’s mother lays rice 
and coconnuts i1 the girl’s lap, betel is handed, and the boy’s 
frionds return home. In the afternoon of the marriage day a party 
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of women starts for the girl’s house taking a robe, turmeric mixed 
with cocoanut oil, ornaments, and sweetmeats. ‘This is called the 
robe and oil or telsidw procession. When they reach the girl’s 
house the women of her family are called, and in their presence the 
girl is dressed in the robe, decked with the ornaments, and rico and 
a cocoanut are laid in her lap as many times over as there are 
women present, and sweetmeats are handed. After reaching home 
they start a second time with a prescut of flowers and arobe. This, 
which is known as the flower and robe or phulsda ceremony, is the 
game as tho last except that flowers tako the place of the tarmeric 
and oil. After this a procession of men and women accompanied 
by musicians starts for the girl’s house to present refreshments or 
rukhvat. On reaching the houso swectmeats are given to the boy 
and his companions and the party withdraws. When the rukhvat 
or boy’s feast is over, ho is dressed in rich clothes, a marriage 
ornament is bound ronnd his turban, and, after bowing befere 
his house gods and his elders, he is taken to the bride’s either in 
a palanquin or on horseback. Tn front of him march musicians 
and on either sido of him. walks a woman, one holding a lighted 
lamp and the othor a copper pot filled with water on the top of 
which float mango leaves and # cocoanut. Every now and then 
the procession stops and fireworks are let off. When the procession 
reaches the girl’s housc, hor father and mother come out drossed 
in silk, receive the boy, and lead him into the house. His feet 
are washed by his father-in-law and a marricd woman waves a 
lighted lamp before him. When the girl’s father gives him a 
cocoanut, and leads him to.a seat in. the marriage hall where the 
men guests are met. ‘he girl who has been offering prayers to 
the goddess Gauri, is dressed in-a robe and bodice of coarse yellow 
cloth called ashtaputri. After scortain religious ceremonies are 
performed by the girl’s father and the boy, the girl is brought by 
her maternal uncle and placed by the side of her parents, a sheet 
or antarpat is held between the boy and the girl, the priest repeats 
verses, and the guests drop red rice over the heads of the boy and 
girl, At the lucky moment the cloth is snatched to one side, the 
boy and girl throw garlands round cach other’s necks, and the 
musicians beat their drums. Nosegays and betel are handed and 
the guests go home with botel packets. Shortly after the boy’s 
mother, who returns to her house as soon as the marriage hour is 
over, and her relations, with cloths spread for them to walk on, are 
brought to the girl’s honse to present her with ornaments and 
clothes. Then follow the sacred fire or léjihom and tho seven steps 
or saptapadi which are the same as among Marathi Brdhmans. On 
the same or on tho next day, a ecremony called séde or chauthdan 
or the last marriage robe-giving is performed when cocoannts are 
taken from tho boy’s father and distributed among the guests. 
Several games are played by the boy and the girl, the women and 
grown girls siding with the girl and the youths with the boy. A 
plato filled with coloured water is set between the boy and girl and 
they splash the water over cach other. One of them hides a betelnut 
or other small article and the other tries to find it, or one of them 
holds in his teeth a roll of betel-leaf or a bit of cocoa-kernel and 
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the other tris to bite it off, or they play at odds andevens. In the 
evening the ziv’s parents give a grand dinner to the boy’s friends, 
The grvests used not to come to this dinner at the proper time and 
used te ask fur cishes that were not ready or which were difficult to 
got; this practice is falling into disuse. At the close of the dinner 
the members of the boy’s household are served with sweet meats and. 
the girl sits iu tarn on the lap of each of the elderly members of 
her furily each of whom pnts a little sugar into her mouth. The 
house people it to dine and the girl taking a cup of boiling butter 
pours it in «w lie over the dinncr plates and waves a lighted lamp 
before the faves of the diners, cach of whom lays a silver coin in the 
cup. Aftcr d.uner the boy and girl leave for the boy’s house when 
the boy carrics off an image from the girl’s god-room. There 
is grean grief over the girls leave-taking, the mother especially 
lamenting tlt hor daughter is gone to a strange house. When 
they reach th. boy’s house his parents receive the couple at the 
entrance of the marriage hall. A wooden measure of unlusked rico 
is set that the pirl may overturmat with her foot, a heavy lehted 
lamp is placed in her hands, and she and the boy are led into the 
house. A new name is given to the girl, and, in the prescuce of ber 
father’s 1elations, sho is mado to-sit ou the lap of each of the elder 
members of the bay's household whe im turn drop a little sugar into 
her mouth. ‘Thos ceromony is called Adtilivne or committing the 
girl to tio can of her new relations. The male gnests who come 
with the return secession are seated in the marriage hall where a 
dancing-girl por‘orms, The guests ure told the girl’s new name, 
and with a paviisy, prostnt of sugar and betel packets they return 
to their homes. Next day the boy’s father treats castefellows and 
others to a dinner, At the end of the dinner the deities who have 
been askeil to be prosent atthe marriage are prayed to withdraw. 
After a few mouths the boy and girl go to her father’s house, 
stay there for a couple of days, and return bome. This closes 
the marringe corsmonies. Shenvis allow and practise polygainy, 
polyandry is unkown, and widow marriage is forbidden. Qn the 
first signs >of prounnncy a party of women aro called, the young 
wife ig vicnly dresscd, crowned with flower garlands, and fed on 
sweet food. A. lew relations and friends present her with clothes. 
When a Shenvi is ou the point of death part of tho ground-floor of 
the sitting voom near the entrance door is washed with cowdang and 
covered with sacred 2rass and the body is laid on the grass with 
the feet to the south. When life is gono the body is taken outside, 
washed, rulsbed, bound on a bamboo bier, and covered with a cloth. 
Four near relations carry the body on their shoulders to the burning 
ground, the son or other chief mourner walking in front holding by 
a atring an earthen pot with a burning cake of cowdung. As they 

o the bearers ina lew voice repeat the words, Ram Itim, or Shri 
Barn Jéiy Raw, ov they mutter Narayan Nardyan till they reach 
the burning ground when they make a pyre of wood and lay the 
body on it. Nhe caief mournor goes thrice round the pyre from 
right to left, and lights it. Then all retire to some distance 
and sit till the Loy is consumed, when they go to their homes. 
Meanwhile, at the decoased’s house a lighted lamp is placed on the 
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spot whore he died, and, as his soul is supposed to hover about the 
house for ten days, a cotton thread is hung from a peg into a cap 
of milk which is placed near the lamp to enable the soul to pass 
down the string and drink. In the house of mourning, during the 
next ten days, a Brahman reads sacred books every afternoon, and 
balls of rice are offered to help the soul to regain the different 
parts of its bedy. Friends and relations visit the mourners and 
send them presents of butter and pounded rice as nothing is cooked 
in the hovse. On the teuth day the chief mourner offers rice balls. 
If a crow touches ono of the balls the soul of the dead is believed 
to have gone to heaven in peace; if the erow yefases the deccased is 
thought to have had some trouble on his mind. On the eleventh, 
under the belicl that the deceased will have the use of thom in 
heaven, the mourners present Brahmans with cows, money, carthen 
pots filled with water, rice, umbrellas, shoes, fans, and beds. On the 
twelfth and thirteenth water is offered aud on the fourteenth the 
mourning family visit a temple ucar their house. They are theu 
free to follow their every-day business. On the death day every 
month for a year rice balls~are offered-o the soul of the deceased. 
Shenvis are bound together as a body and settle social disputes at 
meetings of castemen. Most Shenyts are well off. A few of them 
draw salaries of as much as £50 (its. 500) a month. Ou the whole 
they are a pushing and rising class who scnd their boys to school 
and roadily take to any promising ealling. 

Tailang or Telugu Braéhmuans ave returned as unmbering 100, 
and as found in Bhimthadi, Aayeli, Khed, and Poona, They are 
said to have come into tho districh about a hundred years ago; 
whence and why they cannot tell. Their head-quarters are in 
Kasba Poth in Poona city. They are divided into Kasalnidu, Muri- 
kinadu, Teliganya, Vegnidu; and. Veluddu, who cat together but do 
not intermarry. Their family stocks aro Atri, Bhaéradvdéj, Gautam, 
Jamadagni, Kaundinya, Kashyap, Pustsasa, Shrivatchhya, and 
Vaghulas. Marriages cannot take place between persons of the same 
stock, heir sarnaines are Bhamidivéru, Ghanti, Guuipudivaru, 
Tunuvéru, Kampuvadru, Kandalviru, and Kotdvdru; sameness 
of surnamo is no bar to marriage. They are tall, strong, and 
dark, All men wear the mustache, some wear the beard, but none 
whiskers. ‘Their home tongue is Telugu; with others they speak 
an ungrammatical and ill-pronounced Marathi. ‘Chey do not own 
houses. heir household goods ure a white blanket and a shect, a 
wooden box, earthen water jars, and imetal vessels. Thoy keep 
neither cattle nor servants. hey are great eaters and have a 
special fondness for sour or dmbat dishes. They are vegetarians, 
their staple food including rico, whey, and a vegetable or two. 
They get the grain they eat by begging, and spend 4d. to 14d. 
($-l anna) a day. Before dining, besides sprinkling water and 
throwing pinches of rice to the right side of the plate, they repeat 
the namo of the god Govind. They give dinners of sweet cakes 
in honour of thread-girdings and marriages, a dinner to a 
hundred guests costing £3 to £5 (Rs.30-50). Except in the use 
of opinm and snuff they indulge in no luxury. The men wear 
a short waistcloth, roll a scarf round the head or wear a Deccan 
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Bréhnian turba1, a coat or a waisteloth, a shouldercloth, and 
sometimes Lxiliman shoes. The women wear the full Mardtha 
robe aud bodice and draw the skirt of the robe back between the 
feet and tuek it into the waist behind. They mark their brows with 
redpowder, sud tie their hairin a knot at the back of tho head. 
They are cleans, idle, hot-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable. They are 
begga.s aud rake and sell sacred threads. Their begging months 
are February to July (Afdyh to Jyeshta) and their sacred threads 
aro sol lin Aszust or Shrdvan when they make considerable sums. 
Their houses :.o generally hired at Gd. to 1s. 6d. (4-12 us.) a month, 
and the furniture varios in valne from £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). Their 
monthly too charges vary from 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), A birth costs 
10s. to £1 (R: 0-10) ; ahair-clipping 4s. to 10s. (Ms. 2-5) ; a thread- 
girding £1 13 £3 (Rs. 10-80); a boy’s marriage £10 to £80 
(Rs. 100-300), and a girl’s £2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 25-200); a girls 
coming of avo lds, to £1 10s. (Rs. 7-15); and a death £1 10s, 
to £4 (Rts, 15-40), They are religious. Their chief objects of 
worship are Kanakdurga of Bojviduin Telangan, the goddess of 
Pithépur and Vithoba of Jagunnéth, —'They also worship Ganpati, 
Mahadev, and the usual Brahmanie godsiand goddesses. They 
arg Sindvis aad their family priests are Brahmans of their own 
country. ‘hey keep the usual Hindu fasts and feasts, but on feast 
days beth men and women go begging for a meal, If they fail 
they come bome, cook somo rice, and cat it with whey and salt. 
They sow their Teacher Shankaracharya Svami great respect, and 
when he visits them after every sccond or third ycar each house 
pays hia 2x. (te. 1), Women do not genorally go to their mothers’ 
to be confined, they stay with their husbands. When a child is 
born the navel cord ig cut by the midwife who is generally a 
Maritha womiu; sho is paid-2s, (Red) if the child is a boy and 
Is. (8 as.) it the child isa girl. It the midwife is asked to remain 
withthe mother till tho twelfth day she is paid 2s. to 4s, (Rs. 1-2) 
more. Tho navel cord is not buried but is kept to dry in the 
lying-in roou. ‘'I‘he child is bathed and laid beside its mother. If 
a woman is confined at ber mother’s, word is sent to her husband 
and to other acur relations, and if tho child is a boy sugar is 
handed amou relations friends and acquaintances and money 
is presented to Brahmans; if the child is a girl nothing is done. 
For the first two days the child is fed by sucking a piece of cloth 
soaked in coriander juice or honey; on the third day it is bathed 
and the mothe: sucklos it for the first time. ‘They keep the fifth- 
day ceremony. a the afternoon in the mother’s room a grindstone 
or pdtu is lait on the floor, on the stone is set an image of 
Satvaéi and the child’s navel cord, and these are worshipped by 
the midwile or by some elderly marricd woman of the family. In 
the evening they lay a blank sheet of paper,a pen, an inkpot, 
and a knifo thas tho god Brahma may write the child’s destiny. For 
the first twely. days tho mother is fed on rico aud butter. The 
member: of the faindy are impure for ten days. On the eleventh 
they wash, chinge their sacred threads, and purify themselves 
by drinking and sprinkling the houso with cow’s urine, On 
the morning vl the twelfth day the husband and tho wife with tho 
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child in her arms worship the god Ganpati and Varun with the help 
of the family priest, and the pricst gives the child a name he has 
found in his almanac. A sweet cake feast is held in tho afternoon, 
and in the evening the child is laid in the cradle and given a 
second pet nance, and web gram and packets of betel are bandod. 
among the women and children. The boys’ names in common 
use are, Bhimaya, Naigaya, Narsaya, Pcharaya, Ramaya, Somaya, 
Suraya, and the girls’, Gangama, Nagama, Narsama, Peraina, 
Ramama, Singama, and Somama. When a child is six months 
old it is given solid food for the first time and Bréhmans are 
feasted. Jf the child is a boy his head is shaved when ho is 
three years old, leaving a tuft of hair over each ear and a forelock. 
Girls’ heads are not shaved unless they are the subject of a vow. 
A boy is girt with the sacred thread between eight and eleven. 
The day before tho girding an invitation is sent to the village god 
accompanied by music. On the thread-girding day a sacrificial 
firo is kindled on the altar and the sacred thread is fastened round 
the boy’s neck and his right armsn A dinner is given to relations, 
friends, and other Bréhimatis, and unoney is distributed among 
Brdhman and other beggars. The Tailangs marry their girls 
between six and eight and their boys between twelve and twenty- 
five. The asking generally comes from the girl’s side. When the 
parents agree Brahmans and other relations and friends are called to 
witness the settlement. Sweetmeats are given to the girl, packets of 
betelare handed to kinspeople and friends, and moncy is paid to begging 
Bréhmans. On the marriage day the decapratishtha or enshrining of 
the marriage-guardians takes place, and @ dinner is given to relations 
andfriends. The girl’s father presents the boy with a new turban, sash, 
and waistcloth, andhis motherwitha robe. The boy and girl arerubbed 
with turmeric at their homes, and the bey is carried on horseback to 
the girl’s in procession and he and the girl are made to stand facing 
cach other on two low wooden stools. A picee of yellow cloth is 
held between them, marriage verses aro repeated by the pricst 
and other Bréhmans, and the sacrificial fire is kindled on the 
altar, on the four corners of which, unlike other Iimdus, they do 
not place earthen pots. A turban is presented to the girl’s brother, 
betelnuts and leaves aro handed to the relations and friends, and 
money is paid to religious beggars, and all retire. When the marriage 
ceromony ig over the hems of the boy’s and girl’s robes are tied 
together and they are taken into the house to bow to the house 
gods. On the second and third day the boy’s relations are taken to 
dine at the girl’s house, and, on tho fourth day tho last marriage 
robe-giving or sdéde is performed, when the boy’s relations go to the 
girl’s house, and present the girl with ornamonts and clothes and five 
married women with turmeric and redpowder, and fill their laps with 
picces of cocoanut, ‘lhe parents of the boy and girl exchange 
presents of clothes, and the boy, accompanied by relations and 
music, takes his bride to her now home, Here the goddess Lakshmi 
is worshipped, money is given to religious and other beggars, and 
betel packets are handed to the gnests. When the procession returns 
to the boy’s house the boy and girl are seated each on the shoulder 
of a man who dances to masic. 
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When a Tilang Bréhman is on the point of death part of the 
ground-floor of tho house is cowdunged, tulsi leaves and sacred darbha 
grass are sprinkled over it, a white blanket is spread, and the dying 
man ix laid vo the blanket. The family priest dips his right toe 
into a spoon Ftd] of cold water and a near relation pours the water 
into the dying persen’s mouth, and money and grain are presented 
tothe poor. When life is gone the body is brought out, washed, and 
wrapped inv white sheot. Sacred basil loaves are stuffed in tho 
ears, and the body is laid on a bier which is carried by four men 
to thy urvings gronnd, the bearers repeating Ram Ram. Tho 
chief mourn-r walks in front of the bicr holding by a string an 
earthen pot with burning cowdung cakes. When they reach the 
burning groaind the bier is lowered near running water. Water 
and sacred grass are sprinkled on a piece of ground and a pile is 
built. The vorpse is washed and laid on the pyre. If tho deceased 
died «6 an unlucky moment wheaten figures of men aro made and 
laid on the ccrpse. While the fire is being kindled verses are 
repeaicd anc. the chicf mournerlays some burning cowdung cakes 
under the pile, When the corpse is burnt the chief mourner thrice 
goes round she pyre holding in his hand an earthen pot full of 
water. At ciiwch turn x hole is bored m the pot with a pebble 
picked somewhere on the road aud at the third round tho pot is 
dashe.l on the ground, The pebble is kept as the stone of life 
oras'ima and over it sesamum and water are daily poured. The 
ashes are thiown into water aud they return home. On the second 
day a three-cornered earthen mound is raised on the spot where 
tho body was burnt, and on it five carthon pots are placed, and 
cooked rice, viee balls, ond wheat cakes are offered to the 
dead. Thu stone is taken to the river, washed, and carried to the 
house of incurning. From. the.third-day to the ninth a rico ball 
is offered and the stone of life or asima is taken to the burning 
grour.d and again brought back to the house of mourning. On 
the tenth day ll the adult malo members of the house go to the 
river, offer cakas and rice balls, and after setting up red flags six 
inches high, ask the crows to touch the chief ball of the five. As 
soon us the Dall has been touched by a crow the mourners pour 

watcr and sesamum over the stone and throw it into the river. 
They then bwshe and return home. On the eleventh day tho 
mouriing is over. A. sacrificial fire is lit in the burning ground 
and <snoney is distributed among beggars. On the twelfth day 
the o:feriny cf rice balls or supindis is performed and Brahmans are 
feasted, Ou. tle thirteenth day tho shraddh is performed and this 
is repented it the end of cach month for twelve months. At the 
end of the twelve months the first anniversary 1s held and is 
repeated every year so long as one of the deceased’s sous remains 
alive, The ; hold meetingy to decide their social disputes composed 
of learned ‘Tailang, Deshasth, and other Maratha Brahmans. A 
man proved to have drunk liquor is fined 2s. to£1 (Rs. 1-10), and 
any ce who forms a connection with a woman of the Mhar, Mang, 
or other low class is turned out of caste without hope of forgiveness. 
Tf the woman is a Musalman the Bréhman’s mustache is shaved 
and lie is allowed back to caste after drinking cow’s urine, They 
sond their boys to school and are a poor people. 
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Tirguls are returned as numbcring 300 and as found over the 
whole district except Maval and Shirur. ‘Their origin is not known ; 
they are believed to have come into the district from Telangan 
about two hundred years ago. ‘hey have no subdivisions, and the 
commonest names among men arc Atmdréim, Martand, Ramchandra, 
and Vishnu; and among women Krishna, Lakshmi, Rdédha, and 
Savitri. heir surnames are Arankelle, Arole, Bhinge, Javalkar, 
Kodgule, Mahdjane, Mahdshabdc, Maindarge, and Supckar. 
They have five family stocks or gotras, Bhéradvéj, Kaushik, 
Kashyap, Lohit, and Napa, and persons having the same family 
stock cannot intermarry. ‘Uhey speak corrupt Marathi, live in houses 
of tho better sort, and are vegetarians. Both men and women 
dress like Murdtha Brihmans, and are clean, thrifty, hospitable, and 
hardworking. ‘hoy are traders, bankers, landowners, writers, and 
betel-vine growers. As they kill insects they are considered impure. 
A family of five spends £1 4s. to £2 (Rs.12-20) on food a month, 
and £2 10s, to £5 (Rs.25-50) on clothes. A house costs £50 to £200 
(Rs. 500-2000) and 4s. to£1 (Rs@210) torent. ‘The value of thoir 
house goods is about £10 to £100 (Rs.100-1000). A_ birth costs 
10s, to £1 (Rs. 5-10); a hair-clipping J0s, to 16s. (Rs. 5-8); a 
thread ceremony £2 10s. to £20 (Its, 25-200); a marriago £20 to 
£50 (Rs. 200-500); a puberty £3 108. to £20 (Rs, 35-200); and a 
death £2 to £5 (Rs.20-50). They are Sm-rts and worship ail the 
Brdéhmanic gods and goddesses and keep the ordinary Hindu 
fasts and feasts. ‘hey go on, pilgrimage to Allahabad, Benares, 
Nasik, Pandharpur, and 'Tuljapur. 'Nheir customs are the same as 
those of Deccan Bréhmansy “lhoy have a caste council and settle 
social disputes at mectings ef castemen, ‘Choy send their boys to 
school and are well off. 

Vidurs,! that is the Illegitimate call themsclves Br&hmanjdis, 
They are returned as numbering 100 and as found over the whole 
district excopting Khed, Maval, and Purandhar. They have no 
subdivisions and their surnames are Biraskar, Davare, Kalangade, 
and Vaikar,; families bearing the same surname do not intermarry,. 
Their staplo food is millet, rice, and pulse, and a family of five 


1The Vidurs tell the following story to explain tho origin of theirname. A kin 

named Shantanu walking by a river saw and loved a beautiful maiden. We asked 
the girl to marry him and alter some hesitation she agreed. She told him that sho 
was the river Ganga and warned him that if he ever questioned her conduct she 
would at once disappear. Tho king promised to ask no questions and they lived 
together as husband and wife. Ganga bore him several children, No sogucer was 
a child born than the queen threw it into the river, The king endured the loss 
of his children in silence. At last when a child named Bhishina was born he com- 
plained to his wife of the loss of his children and begged her to spare Bhishma’s life, 
No sooner had he spoken than Ganga turued to water and flowed off into the nearest 
river, Aftcr some time king Shantanu again walked by the river, saw a beautiful 
girlin a boat, and she agreed to marry him on condition that her son should succeed, 
This the king promised as Bhishma, Ganga’s son, said le had no wish to rule. A 
son named Chitrdngad was born and suceceded his father. He marricd two wives 
but died childless. On his death his mother sent one of the wives to the sage Vyds 
to raise an heir to the throne. A blind child was born and could not suceced. The 
second wife was sent and a leprous child was born who too could not rule. The 
queen-dowager then sent one of her son’s slave-girls and a boy was born and called 
Vidur because he was the son of aslave. He succeeded to the throne and from him 
all Vidur Brdhmans are sprung. 
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spends £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month. ‘They do not eat fish 
or flesh and drink no liquor, They dress either ike Mardthds or 
Brahmans, and are writers, printers, and messengers, They think 
themselves hizbes than Mardthas, and a little lower than the ordinary 
Maratha Bralnauas. Theirtamily goddess is Bhavani of Tuljapur, 
and they also warship Khandoba and Bahiroba of Jejuri. ‘They 
have house tinages of Ganpati, Mahddev, and Vishnu, and their 
priests are thy ordinary Deshasth Brahmans. Their fasts and. feasts 
do not differ ‘ram those of ordinary Brithmanic Hindus. Their 
boys are girt with the thread before they are ten. The pricst pours 
afew drops of the panchgavya or five cow-gifts ou the boy’s right 
palm, and, «fier he has taken a sip, the pricst ropeats a sacred 
verse over th: Shread and puts it round the boy’s nock, He is 
paid 6d. to 2x. (das.-Re. 1). They marry their girls before they 
come of age anc their boys between sixteen and twenty. The 
texts repeated at their marriages are from the Purans, not from 
the Vedas. In other respects their ceremonies are like those of 
Deshastlis, ‘I‘iey burn their dead, and practise polygamy but not 
polyandry. ‘hey send their boys to school and are a poor people. 

Writers included four classes with a strength of 1500 or 0-17 
per cent of the llindu population. Of these about thirty persons 
who aro returned as Padtine Prabhus in the census were Dhruyv 
Prabhus, $32 were Kayasth Prabhus, 206 were Padtdne Prabbus, 
and 423 were Vellialis. 

Dhruv Prabhus, literally lords descended from Dhruv, aro 
found only in the eity of Poona. Accordme to tradition, Dhruv, from 
whor they claiia descent, was the son of Uttanpdt, a Kshatriya king 
of Ondh, whos name Utténpat according to their story was the 
origiu of the uome Patdne by which,one of the two classes of 
Western Cudia Prabhus is known.! Dhruv Prabhus claim to be 
the sary as I'itine Prabhus, * Two or three years ago they 
applied to be reudiaitted into caste, but the Patdnes refused on the 
ground that the two classes had been so long separate. The Dhrnvs 
have many writian statements from Poona Pétane Prabhus stating 
that their ancestors had said the two classes wore the same. The 
Dhravs say they came as writers from Bombay and Thana to Poona 
during th: time ofthe Peshwas and have since settled in the district. 
They have no snbdivisions. Among their surnames are Kotker 
and Manar. 'l'l ey are like Bombay Patdine Prabhus in appoarance. 
They spenk an inecrrect Marathi, using » for 2 and Zfor /. Their 
houses aru of the batter sort, one or two storeys high with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. They are neat and clean, and are well supplied 
with metal ves-2ls, cups, saucers, bedding, carpets, cots, boxes, 
chairs, tablus, ol.ss and brass hanging lamps, and large earthen jars 
for storiny grain. They have servants generally of the Kunbi caste, 
and keep wattle, porics, and parrots, ‘I'hey are neither great eaters 


1 Pitane, accordiny to BrAhman accounts, is properly PAtaére or Fallen, because the 
Prabhus have fallen (rom being warriors to be writers. The Konkan traditions and 
to some oxtejrt the es ilence of their home speech suggest that the Patane Prabhua of 
the Thana ecast are desuended from Rajputs of Anhilvada Pattan in North Gujarat, 
and may take their naame from that town, Thana Statistical Account in Bombay 
Gazettoer, XIV. G0 
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nor good cooks. There is nothing special or proverbial about their 
style of cooking or their favourite dishes. hey eat fish and the 
flesh of goats, sheep, hare, and decr, but they cat neither domestic 
fowls nor eggs. Those who are careful to keep caste rules do not 
drink liquor. Their staple food is rice, split pulse, wheat bread, 
vegetables, spices, pickles, and salt; and they drink tea, coffee, milk, 
and water. At their marriago and other feasts the chiof dishes are, 
sugared rice, sweet cakes, and pulse and wheat balls. They eat 
animal food on holidays and once ov twice a week, It is the cost and 
not any religious scruple that prevents them regularly using animal 
food. ‘They sacrifico a goat on Dasara Day in front of the goddess 
Darga and afterwards feast ou the flesh, Both men and women 
dress liko Deccan Braéhmans, tho women tie tho hair ina knot behind 
the hoad and deck the hair with flowers. They keep rich clothes in 
store, shawls, gold-bordered silk robes and bodices, and silk waist- 
cloths shouldercloths and handkerchicts, valued at £20 to £60 
(Rs. 200-600). ‘They have ornaments of gold, silver, pearls, and 
diamonds for the head, cars, noses neck, arms, and feot, valued at 
£50 to £100 (Rs. 500 - 1000). They arc neat, clean, hardworking, 
sober, honest, even-tempered, hospitable, loyal, and orderly, 
They are English writers, moneylenders, and monoychangers. 
They claim to be Kshatriyas, oat fromm no one but Brdéhmans, and 
consider themselves highcr than any caste except Brahmans. A 
house costs £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000-2000) to build, and 10s, to £1 
(Rs. 5-10) a month to hire. House goods vary in valne from £20 to 
£40 (Rs. 200-400). ‘hey pay their servants 4s, to’Ss, (Rs, 2-4) a 
month with food. ‘The feed of a cow or bulfaloe varies from 8s, to £1 
(Rs.4-10) a month. A family of five spend £3 to £4 (Rs. 30 - 40) 
a month on food, and £4 to £6 (Rs. 40-60) ayear on clothes. ‘The 
birth of a child costs £3 to £4) (Rs250+40); a hair-clipping 4s. to 
6s. (Rs.2-3) ; a thread-girding £10 to £20 (Rs.100-200) a boy’s 
marriage £50 (Rs.500) andagirl’s marriage £20 to £30 (Rs. 200-300) ; 
a girl’s coming of age £8 to £10 (Rs. 80-100) to both the boy’s and 
the girl’s father; a first pregnancy £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); the 
death of a man £7 to £10 (Rs. 70-100), of a marricd woman £5 to 
£10 (Rs. 50-100), and of a widow £5 to £7 (Rs.50-70). They are 
either Smarts or Bhdgvats, and have house images of Ganpati, 
Mahddev, Vishnu, Ram, Krishua, and Annapurna. Thoiv family 
deities are Indréyani at Alandi, Ekvira at Karl in Poona, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, and Bhavani of Tuljapur. Their ‘priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans whom they greatly respect. They keep tho 
usual Bréhmanic fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Bonares, 
Pandharpur, Jejuri, and Vajreshvari im Théna. A woman always 
stays for her confinement at her husband’s. After the child is born 
the mother is washed in brandy and hot water. On the evening of 
the third day they set a high wooden stool in the lying-in room 
near the mother’s cot, and laying a handful of rico grains on the 
stool place a betelnut on the rice, and present the betelnut with 
balls of rice or modaks. This is called the third-day worship or 
tinvicht puja, Wet split gram and cocoanut scrapings are mixed 
and a handful is sent to the house of all the people of the caste. 
A feast of rico balls is held in the evening when near relations are 
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called. Qn tae evening of the fifth day a high wooden stool or a 
winnowing fro is set in tho mother’s room, and on it is laid a tah 
that is a sul square metal plate with an image of the goddess 
Satvaéi impressed upon it, and the Bréhman family priest worships it. 
Sixteen, dough lamps are set round the image and rice balls are 
offered to it. Relations and friends come to dine and the women 
keepawake till midnight talking, Next day, the sixth, rice balls 
are rade ready and offered to the goddess, and, on tho day after, 
the image is oub in a box and kept thero till the next child is 
born, ‘I'he mother and her family are considered unclean for ten 
days. Ou ihe eleventh day tho room is cowdunged, the cot 
washed, and t2 mother and child are dressed in fresh clothes. 
On the sleveuth day the men change their sacred threads and name 
the chill if it is a boy on the thirteenth and if it is a girl on the 
twelfth Jay. \ east is beld when gram balls are prepared and 
relations and astepeople are ask to dine. In the ovening female 
guests bring +onie grains of rice, a cocoanut, and a coat and cap 
or Aeuneid for tae child. ho chilibis laid in the cradle, songs are 
sung, avd the cheld is given a name by some elderly woman in the 
house. Tho presonts brought by the women are taken from them, 
and in return 2 cozoanut, some suger, aud a betel packet are given 
them, and they zo home. 

A boy’s hair is first cut between his third and his fifth year, when 
the barber is pis sented with anew handkerchief, somo graius of rico, 
a cocoantt,and |». to 2s. (8 as.- Re. 1) in money. On any day alter 
this, without yo clorming any ¢eremony, they shave the child’s head 
except the top-knot. heir boys are girt with the sacred thread 
between vight «od ten. Two days before the ceremony an altar 
is raised aud on the same day the boy is scated on a high wooden 
stool with a pensnife and a ¢otdanut/in his hands and is rubbed 
with wet turmence powder, He is then bathed along with his 
father ang mother. A day before the thread ceremony the father 
takes a pele calcd the lucky pole or muhurt-medh, and, tying to 
its top an umbrella, a handful of dry grass, a couple of cocoanuts, 
and @ pies: of ye bow cloth with grains of Indiau millet in it, fixes 
it on one se of ihe house when it is worshipped by the boy and his 
paronts. ‘Then the god Gaupati is worshipped in the first room or 
esi on entering the house. In the women’s hall a red or 
yellow picce of clot is spread in a bamboo basket or padali, and 
the image of the heusehold family goddess or kul-svémini is laid 
in the basket and svorshipped. An earthen pot is whitewashed 
and marked with yellow green and red, and in it are laid grains 
of wheat ov rice, 1 betelnut, a piece of turmeric root, anda $d. 
(4 anni) picce. ‘The lid is closed and thread is wound round the jar 
and itis sel near the basket. This pot is called tho guardian or 
devak. A lightul stone lamp is sot before it and fed with oil till the 
thread core:nony is over. They then come ou the veranda or oft, lay 
a leaf-plate on the ground, and on the leaf lay some grains of rice and 
a gourd or Avhola. Ul gourd is worshipped by the father, the mother, 
and the sor. ‘hoa she father takes a sword, and while his wife 
stands with ber fincas touching his arm, he cuts the gourd into four 


pieces two of which: are set aside and the remaining two are slived 
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into small pieces, cooked, and eaten. Then the women take a 
frying pan or kadhai, pour oil into if, and put a ladle in each of its 
handlos. From the ladle a gold neck ornament called vajratik is hung 
and worshipped by the women with sugar and a copper pice (4 anna). 
When this is over they begin to make sweetmeats in the pan. Several 
other ccremonies are performed as preliminaries to the thread-girding, 
One of theso rites is called varun-puja or water-worship, when they 
worship a pot or kalash full of water; a second rite is_ called 
shiva-apah-santu, literally may the waters be fortunate, when the 
Brahman drops cold water from a mango leaf on the hoads of 
the boy and his parents; a third is ndndishrdddh or joyful-event 
ancestor-worship when ancestors are asked to the ceremony; a 
fourth is bhumi-puja or earth-worship ; a fifth is navagraha-puja 
or nine-planet worship; a sixth is rudrakalash-puja or Rudra’s 
pot-worship whon the Rudras are worshipped by taking a water-cup 
or panchapdtri, filling it with water, setting it over a cocoanut, 
and lighting tho sacrificial fire; a soventh is balipradén or 
olfering-giving, when cooked (rie \is laid in a bamboo basket and 
over it is set a dough lamp with a wick ef black cloth, and in ita 
piece of the gourd which was cut in four parts, the whole is 
sprinkled with udid pulse and vedpowder, and laid on the roadside 
by one of the house servants, ‘The day ends with a feast. On the 
morning of the thread ceremony day the boy is seated in front of 
the Brébman priest who pours butter or Joni and water in a cup 
and hands it to the family barber.) Then a razor is taken from the 
barber, sprinkled with water, and with ita blade of the sacred 
grass is cut over the boy’s right ear, then behind his head, and then 
on his left ear, and the ragzoras lianded to tho barber who rubs the 
butter and water on the boy’s head and shaves it. The boy is 
bathed, his head is shaved aysecondptime, and he is again bathed. 
He dines from the same plate with his mother; gold, silver, and 
pearl ornamenis and flower garlands aro fastened round his neck ; 
lines of redpowder are drawn over jus head; and he is made 
to stand near the altar on alow wooden stool covered with sack- 
cloth. His father sits before him facing him, and a cloth is held 
between them. The Brahmans chant verses and at the end throw 
grains of rice over the boy’s head, the cloth is pulled on one side, 
and he bows before hig father and sits in his lap. The boy is 
dressed in a loincloth, and the priest takes a sacred thread and 
fastens it from his left shoulder so that it hangs to his nght hips, 
He also gives hima stick anda bag. he boy is told to look 
towards the sun, and the father taking him by his right hand asks 
him whose brahmachdéri or religious student he is, He answers, 
Indra’s Brahmachari. Then the sacrificial fire is lit on the altar and 
the boy bows before it. The father takes a cup of queen’s metal, 
fillsit with grains of rice, and traces the letters of the sacred Gayatri 
verso on the rice, aud the father tells the boy to repeat the verse. 
Then into the sacrificial ladle or pali a few grains of rice and 
a piece of sugarcandy are laid, und it is put in the boy’s begging 
bag while he repeats the words Bhiksham dehi bhavati that is 
Give me alms. ‘The father warns the boy to keep the sacred fire 
lighted, agni-rakshane ; to guard the cow, gau-pdlane; and not to 
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use the stick or dand. The guests present the boy with 1s. to 2s. 
(8 aa.-Re.1) .ueash, and cocoanuts and betel packets are handed 
and tho gne-is retire except a few near relations and fricnds 
who stry to dine, In the evening the boy is taken to his maternal 
uncle’s house, « procession is formed, and he is brought home on 
horsoback accompanied by relations, friends, and music. Before 
the boy enter: the house rice and curds are waved round his head, 
and the guest» retire with a betel packet and a cocoanut. Next day 
the thread-ceranony ends with a feast. 

They marry their girls between nine and fourteen and their 
boys between twelve and twenty. The offer of marriage comes 
from the yirls house. The girl’s father with some friends or 
relations gocs to the boy’s and in the presence of friends asks 
his father whether he will give his son in marriage to his daughter, 
Tf the father agrees the lucky days are chosen with the help of 
the family priest and the scttlement or tithi-nischaya is performed. 
Then the marriage god or guardian is installed, and other 
preliminary customs are performed in the same detail as at the 
thread-virding. ‘They rub the girl with, turmeric, tic a piece of 
turmeric root wid betelnut’ to herawight wrist, and send the rest of 
the turmeric or ashti hala to the boy’s house accompanied by music, 
married women, anda mango twig. At the girl’s the women fix 
the twig in the pround and # pair of cocoanuts are tied to it, ‘The 
boy is rubbed with. turmeric and bathed, and a piece of turmeric and 
betelnut, are tied with cotton thread to his right wrist. On the 
morning of the second or marriage day a party of men and women 
go from the virl’s to the boy’s with music and carrying a plate 
containing a turban, a sash; a pair of shoos, a cocoanut, and 
sweetments, ‘Ile boy is seated on a high wooden stool, worshipped 
by the virl’s tither, and presontedywith the clothes; hanging 
garlands of flowers are hung round his head, and the party retire. 
Then the boy's selitions go to the girl’s with music and a plate 
containing a robe and bodice, sugarcandy, cocoaunts, flower 
garlauds, the warviage coronet or bdshing, grains of wheat, and 
five bete nuts dates almonds and pieces of turmeric and somo 
ornament:, The girl is seated on a stool ‘and presented with the 
robe, bodies, anc ornaments, and her lap is filled with dates, wheat, 
betelnuts, alnones, snd tarmeric. he boy’s father presents the girl’s 
father with a turbur and the boy’s party retire. The girl’s mother, 
with herfemale relations, music, andsweetmeats, goosto the boy's house 
and gives the sw. ¢tneats in charge to his people. The boy’s head is 
shaved and he is bathed and dressed in a waisteloth, coat, turban, and 
shoes; flower grlinds are wound round his head, and tho givl’s 
mother ties rounc h’s turban the marriage coronet or bashing, and 
gives him sweetmesisand a betel packet, The boy’s father placcs a 
penknifo aid a coroanut in the boy’s hand and he is taken to bow 
before the honseliold gods, He is then seated on a horse and Ied 
in procession to she girl's with a party of kinspeople and friends. 
When he rvaches she girl’s, cooked rice and curds are waved round 
his head ard ihrown on one sida. Then the gil’s father and mother 
come to the boy, ihe father walks once round the horse, and the 
mother waves a li;;hted lamp round his face, and they retire. ‘The 
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girl’s brother comes forward and squcezes tho boy’s right ear, and he 
is presented with a turban, ‘I'he boy is taken off the horse by some 
one near and is led into the marriage hall. His coat, shoes, and 
turban aro taken off, and he is seated on the altar on a wooden 
stool covered with a blanket. he virl is by this time dressed in a 
white cloth with yellow borders, and seated near the marriage gods, 
The ceremony of honey-sipping or madhupark is performed, and 
the girl’s mother washes the boy’s sisters’ feet and presents them 
with bodices. Then, after the boy’s feet have been washed, the 
boy and girl are taken into the house and made to stand facing 
each other on two heaps of rice witha cloth held between them, 
Bréhmans repeat the marriage verses, and at the end they aro 
husband and wife. They are then scated face to faco on two chairs 
anda married woman fastens the marriage string round the girl’s 
neck. <A cotten thread is passed round the pair five and seven 
times by the priest. ‘Then the girl’s father, holding the boy’s 
hands below the girl’s, pours water over the ‘giv!’ s hands, and it 
falls over the boy’s and from that into a plate on the ground. 
Tho boy’s and girl’s fathers put.2s,.to 10s. (Rs. 1-4) into their 
hands and it becomes the property ofthe boy. Besides this the 
boy is presented with metal vessels-and lamps, and tho threads 
passed five and seven times are ticd round the right and left wrists 
of the boy and girl. The boy’s father presents the girl with a robe 
and bodice and the silver anklets called jodvis and viravlyds. The 
girl’s father takes the boy and girl by the hand and seats them 
on the altar, and the sacrificial fire is lichted and fed with butter 
and parched grain. ‘he girl rises from the stool and the Braébhinan 
lays on it seven pinches of vice and the girl worships them. The 
boy takes the girl’s right hand im bis reht ‘hand and tho panigrahan 
or hand-clasping is over. Hxeeptynear relations who stay for dinner 
the guests take betel packets and retire. When dinner is over the 
boy and girl aro seated in a carringe or on horseback, and, accom- 
panicd by kinspeople friends and music, go to the boy's, In the 
room where the marriage god has been set the boy and the girl sit 
before the god and wor ship, throw grains of rice over it, and retire. 
The guests withdraw with cocoanuts and a cup of swect milk, On 
the morning of the second day the gul’s kinswomen &° to the boy’s 
and bring the boy and girl and theiv parents aud relations to their 
house to bathe. In the marriage porch the boy and girl mark ono 
another with wot turmeric and they are bathed. ‘The boy’s relations 
now retire. In the evening the boy’s parents and near relations 
come again. Then sixteen sinall dough lamps are arranged with a 
large lamp in the middle. A betelnut is worshipped by the girl’s 
parents and the dough lamps are hghted. ‘he boy and girl are 
now worshipped by tho girl’s parents and then by the boy’s parents, 
and the bamboo basket is put over the heads of the boy and the 
girl, and the boy’s parents and their near relations. The girl’s 
father seats the girl on the lap of the boy’s father and of his re- 
lations, and they return to the boy’s house with the girl and the 
bamboo basket. ‘The boy and girl are then seated near the marriage 
gods and the girl is called by # new name which ts given her by her 
husband. Rice is thrown over the marriage gods with the object of 
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inducing them to withdraw, and the wristlets or kankans and the 
marriage orn ments are tied in a piece of cloth and kept somewhere 
in the house. A feast at both houses is the last of the marriage 
ceremonies. When a Dhruv Prabhu dies, he is laid on a white 
woollen waistcleth or dhdbli, and the tocs of his feet are ticd together 
with a string. ‘The chicf mourner’s head and mustache are shaved, 
and he cooks vise and makes it into three balls or pinds, one he 
lays in the fiease abt the corpse's head, a second is afterwards luid 
at the place where the body rested on the way to the burning 
ground, and the third is laid on the mouth of the corpse when 
it is placod on the pile. When the skull bursts with tho heat each 
mourner throws a piece of sandalwood on the pyre and the chief 
mourner in acdition throws a cocoanut. When all is burnt the chief 
mourner, canying an earthen jar of water on his right shoulder 
walks round {ao pyre with his left hand towards it. When at the 
end of the fir-t round he is near where the corpse’s head lay one of 
the meurners makes a hole-m tho pot with a pebble called the 
ashma ov spirit picked up near the-place whero the bier was rested, 
and tha moucncr lets the water stream from the hole as he walks 
round (he pyre. At the-end of the second round a second hole is 
made and a sccoud stream runs out of the pot, and at the end of 
the third round a third hole is madeand the pot is dashed on tho 
grounc. ‘The chief mourner eries alond striking his hand on his 
mouth. With: ron the samo or on the next day, a throe-cornered 
mound ts mado ou the spot where the deccased was burnt. Sacred 
grass is spre) on the mound and-on the grass four small 
earthen jars are set filled with water, and over the jars four 
dough wakes snd rice balls are laid. Flowers are strewn over the 
cakes and fous small yellow flags are set in the ground and wor- 

shipped. ho funeral party..withdraw to some distance till a 
crow his touched one of the balls, ~ After that they bathe and accom. 
pany the chicl rmourner to his house. When they reach the house 
of deat. they zo inside, peep at the lamp which is burnmg on the 
spot where the dead breathed his last, say some words of “comfort 
to the mourners, and go to thetr homes. The family mourn ten days, 

and, on the tcit ‘y, offer ten rice and ton dough balls on the burning 
ground, Ney anoint the ashma or stono of life with cocoanut oil, 

worshi}) it, aul after a crow has touched it, throw it into a river. 

The priest rtarns home, and is presented with a blanket, an 
umbrella, a» Liisa lamp, and a pair of shoes. On the eleventh day 
the cluef morrner and a few near relations go to the burning 
ground and cook rice, spilt pulse, vegotables, pulse cakes or vndes, 
and what cakes or puran-polis, and make three rice balls to which 
the several dishes are offered. ‘The whole is mixed together into 
three balls, two of which are burnt and one is thrown into the water. 
After a bath ile ‘y return home. On the twelfth day alms are given 
in the rame oi the deceased ; on the thirteenth a memorial ceremony 
or shratddh is performed and the caste is feasted ; and on the fourteenth 
fourtee: earthen pots are filled with water and presented to fourteon 
Brahmans alceog with #d, (4 anna), and near relations are feasted 
chiefly on what) cakes or puran-polis, Dhruy Prabhus are bound 
together as a body and settle social disputes at meetings of the 
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castemen. English education of late has weakened the aut 
of caste. They send their boys to school and are a steady class. 


Ka’yasth Prabhus are returned as numbering 830 and as found 
over the whole district except Junnar. They claim to be Kshatriyas. 
According to their story, atter Parashurdm had killed Sahasrérjun 
and king Chandrasen, he discovered that Chandrasen’s wife had 
taken refuge with the seer Délabhya and that she was with child. 
To complete his vow to kill the whole of the Kshatriyag Parashurim 
went to the sage, who received him kindly, asked him why he had 
come, and promised to grant his wishes. Parashurd4m replied that 
he wished to kill Chandrasen’s wife. Tho sage produced the lady, 
and Parashurdm, pleased with the success of his scheme, promised 
to grant the sage whatever he asked for. Dalabhya asked for the 
unborn child, and Parashurdim, bound by his promise, agreed to 
spare the mother’s life on condition that tho child should be bred a 
writor, nota soldicr, and that instead of Kshatriyas his descendants 
should be called Kadyasths because the child was saved in his 
mother’s body or kaya. Tho boy was married to Chitragupta’s 
daughter, and was given the title of Prabhu or lord. Kayasths are 
divided into Chitragupt Kdyasths, Chandraseni Kayasths, and 
Sankar Kayasths. ‘he Chandrasenis have no subdivision except 
Damani Prabhus who in no way differ from the rest and have a 
special name only because they lived fora time at Daman in the North 
Konkan. Kayasths have gotras ov family stocks and pravars or 
founders, and forty-two surnames. People bearing the same surname 
and belonging to the same family stock do not intermarry. In 
appearance Kayasths closely resemblo Konknasth Bréimans. They 
are fair and middle-sized, with reeular features and thick black 
hair. The men wear the top-knot und mustache, but neither 
beard nor whiskers, ‘'he women ure fairer than the men and 
handsome. They wear tho hair ticd ina knot at tho back of the 
head, use false hair, and deck their hair with flowers. Their 
home speech is Mardthi, which both men and women speak 
correctly. Their houses are well stocked with furniture, copper 
brass iron and tin vessels, boxes, cots, bedding, glass hanging 
and brass lamps. Each family has a servant, and most have 
cattle, horses, dogs, parrots, and bullock carts, ‘heir houses vary 
in value from £50 to £2000 (Rs. 500- 20,000) ; their furniture from 
£10 to £200 (Rs. 100-2000); a man’s stock of clothes from 
£7 to £50 (Rs. 70-500); a woman’s and a child’s from £10 to 
£200 (Rs. 100-2000); their ornaments are worth £30 to £500 
(Rs. 800 - 5000), They eat fish and the flesh of goats and sheep, 
but secretly as they prefer to be considered vegetarians, and 
drink both country and foreign liquor. Their daily food is rice, 
pulse, vegetable fish or pulse curry, milk, curds, and whey. They 
drink tea or coffee, are fond of good living, and their pet dishes are 
gram oil-cakes and wheat and sugar somucircular cakes or haranjas. 
A family of five spend every month on their food, if rich 
£5 to £7 10s, (Rs. 50-75) if fairly off £3 to £4 (Rs. 30- 40), 
and if poor £2 10s. to £3 (Rs. 25-80). Their feasts cost 6d, 
to 1s. (4-84as.) a guest. Both men and women dress like Mardtha 
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Bréhmans, «1d it is often hard to tell a Kéyasth Prabhu from 
a Brahman. ‘Shey are generally richly and most carefully and 
neatly dressol. Of ornaments well-to-do mon wear gold necklaces 
and finger rings, and the women the samo ornaments as Brihman 
women, ‘hey are hardworking, hospitable, orderly, and loyal; but 
extravagant «nd fond of show. ‘They are writers, husbandmen, 
money} snders, aid moneychangers. hey are gonerally Bhigvats 
or followers of Vishnu, and are termed Devipatras or Goddess’ 
Children becuase they worship the early local mothers more than the 
regulur Bréluaan gods. They have house images of Annapurna, 
Vishnu, Balkrishna, Bhavdni, Ganpati, Khandoba, and Mabddey. 
Their priests «re Deshasth Bréhmans whom they treat with great 
respoct. ‘They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts, and scttle 
social disputes st meetings of the castemen. On the sixth day 
after a child is born they worship the goddess Sathi and name the 
child or the twelfth. hoy gird their boys with the sacred thread 
before they ave ten. They marry their girls before they are 
twelve, and thir boys before they-are twenty. The details of their 
birth, thread-.sirding, and. marriage ceremonies differ little from 
those of Pilate Prabhus, A thread ceremony costs them £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 100-500) and a marriage £50 to £500 (Rs, 500 - 5000), 
They burn their “ead and do not allow widow marriage. They send 
their children to school and holé their own as writers in spite of 
the comnetition of Bréimans and other non-writer classes, 


Pa'ta'ne Prabhus aro returned as numbering 200 and as found 
only in the city sf Poona, Only a few have been loug settled in 
Poona, ‘Vhexe they say, came from Bombay about sixty yoars ago 
as clerks in (overnment offices, and after retiring from service 
settled in Poon with their families. ‘The rest appear to have come 
also from Bom).ay as clorks swithin the last eighteen years and are 
not permancutly sottled in Poona. Poona PAtéinoe Prabhus have no 
subdivisions ard deny that the Dhruv Prabhus belong to their 
caste, ‘hey suy that they formerly had no surnames and that 
the fashion of using surnames has been introduced with the last 
twonty-five yours. Their chief gotras or family-stocks are Bhiradv4j, 
Brahma-Jauindioi,Gargya,Gautain,J amadagni, Mudgal,wnd Vashishth. 
The namesin comiuon uso among men are Dhvidrkandth, Moveshvar, 
Moroba, Sadsnand, and Vishbvandth; and among women, Wirdbai, 
Naénibéi, Sok:u-tbili, and Sundarabai. The men are generally stoutly 
made and in he:eht above the middle size with regular features ; and 


the women are about the same size as the mon, fair, and goodlooking. 
They speak puror Marathi than the Bombay Prabhus owing to their 
intercourse with Dcecan Brahmans. ‘The older residents own houses 
two storeys hivl: with brick wallsand tiled roofs, clean and well kept. 
They have servi its, carriages, and horses as well as cows, parrots, or 
pigeons. Besidss the ordinary Ilindu cushions, carpets, and pillows, 
they kee}; in ku opean style tables, benches, couchos, chairs, chests of 
arawers, brass cr wooden bedsteads, wardrobes, cabinets with orna- 
mental Inick-kuacis, wall pictures, lamps, and chandeliers. Their 
cooking pots unl eating and drinking vessels are genorally metal. 
Their usual food is rice, wheat cakes, pulse, vegetables, fish, and 


mutton, Lesidcs ruutton the only animals they have uo scruple 
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in eating are the wild hog, deer, and hare, and of birds the wood- 
pigeon, partridge, quail, and wator-fowl Their caste rules are 
against the use of any other animals. ‘Their drink ig milk, coffee, 
and tea, liquor being forbidden them. ‘They have two principal daily 
meals, one between nine and twelve in the morning, the other 
between seven and ten in the evening, A family of five living in 
comfort spend £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) a inonth; the poorer families 
live on £2 to £8 (Rs, 20-80). The men dress in a waistcloth, 
waistcoat or coat, and the Maratha Brilnnan turban, and Buglish or 
Marathi shoes. Tho women dress inafull Maratha robe with tho 
skirt drawn back between tho feet and a tight-fitting bodice with a 
back and short sleeves. Out of doors and on ceremonial occasions 
they draw a shawl over the shoulders or head, 

Most Poona Patétne Prabhus are clerks in Government offices, 
Ono is a teacher of drawing and plan-making in the Poona College 
of Science, and another isa High Court pleader qualified to practise 
as a solicitor in Bombay ; a third is a retired broker. Their boys 
attend the Government schoolseand colleges; some of them are 
matriculated and one has taken the deerce of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Laws. Some ofthem own houses and land, but most live 
in hired houses payimg monthly rents varying from 10s, to £2 10s, 
(Rs. 5-25), Their house furniture is worth £50 to £100 (Rs.500- 
1000). Besides their every-day clothes they keep a store of rich 
garments and of jewels worth £100 to £500 (ls. 1000-5000). A 
birth costs £10 to £40 (Rs. 100-400); a thread-girding £20 to £50 
(Rs, 200-500); the marriage-of a som £450 to £400 (Rs. 1500-4000), 
the marriage of a daughter £100 to L500, (Rs. 1000-5000) ; a girl’s 
coming of age £10 to £20 (Rs, 100-200); a pregnancy £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100-150) ; the death of an adult C10 to £30 (Rs. 100-800), and 
the death of a child 10s. to £1(Rs, 5-10). 

Prabhu customs come under the six heads of marriage, pregnancy, 
birth, infancy, thread-girding, and death. 

A chik’s marriage occupies its parcuts’ thonghts from its carliest 
days. he choice is limited to familics of the samo caste and among 
castefcllows to families of a different stock or gotru. Boys gencrally 
marry between ten and sixteen; girls between four and eight. The 
only form of marriage now in use is Brahma-vicéha or the Brahma 
wedding according to which, besides giving « dower, the bridegroom 
receives prescuts with his wife. The ceremonies connected with 
marriage last over many months, aud involve the spending of the 
savings of years. They may be brought under three groups, those 
before, those on, and those after the wedding day. The first group 
includes eleven heads, offer of marriage, comparison of horoscopes, 


1 Marriage, in Sanskrit, is technically called prinigrahan or hand-holding, the 
popular Sanskrit word for marriage is viedhe or mutual taking, and the common 
Marathi word is fayin that is union. Atmony Prablus the wedding months are 
AMugh or Jamary~-Vebvuary, ilyun ov Yelruary-March, Voishélh or April-May, 
Jeshtha or May-June, and Méryashirsha or November-December, If either the boy’s 
or the girl’s birthday falls in Jeskthe or May-June marriage inthat month is risky, 
and if it is the birth-month of both the marriage cannot take place. Marriage cannot 
be held when the plancts Jupiter and Venus are bid, on any amdrdsye or u0-moon, 
at the saxkrdnts when the sun passes from one zodiacal siun to another, or during 
the shinhast once in twelve years, when the planet Jupiter is in the constellation Leo. 
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goat-olfering, day-naming, guest-asking, gift-making, booth and 
altar-building, pot-buying, god-pleasing, and gift-making. 

In families. who have a young daughter, the women of the house 
fix on rome boy as a good match, ‘he family priest is sent for and 
tho girl’s father, handing him her horoscope and naming the boy’s 
father, asks |he priest to go to his house and offer the girl in 
marrinzc. UU he approves of the offer the boy’s father gives the 
priest one to wo shillings, a cocoannt, and sugar, telling him to say 
that he has keps the horoscope without waiting to sce if it agrees 
with his bov’s. ifuot rich enough to meet the cost of his son’s 
marriaze, the fulher says the times are unsuitable. The priest asks 
ifhe would wish the giv?s family to help. ‘lhe father says help 
would be weizeme, and between them they agree on the sum the 
father wisher to bave. hese are unusual cases. The common 
practico is to» the boy’s father, without opening it, to place the 
horoscope citlur before the family gods, or in some other safe place, 

After a das ortwo the fathor hands his boy’s and the girl’s horo- 
scopes to lis ‘amily priest to.take to anastrologer, The astrologer 
compares their Cetails and:tells the priest whether or not they agree, 
Tho priest returas and tells the bey’s father. A few days more and 
the giri’s fanvly priest comcs to learn the boy’s father’s answer. If 
the horesvopes Go not agree the git?s is sont back, and tho priest 
is told to say that the horoscopes do not agree. If the horoscopes 
agree. the prisst leaves with a cocoanut and a handful of sugar. 

There ix ua betrothal, In aost cases, after the boy’s father has 
accopted the proposal and the horescopes are found to agree, the 
first cercmon: is the goat-offering. 

A day ors before the astrologer has fixed the wedding day a 
child, eseorte L by a servant, is sent to ask a few married women 
relations te os Eoast in honoti ofthe! family goddess, and on the 
evoenin,s of the same day a young he-goat is bought. Marly in tho 
morn ¢ of the feast day a room on the ground-floor is smeared with 
cowdinw, aid ona high wooden stool, in a square marked off by 
lines :f white quartz powder, the image of the family goddess is set 
and worshipp od by the oldest man inthe family. ‘The goat is brought 
into the room wid made to stand in front of the goddess. One of 
the weericd women of the family comes forward, washes the goat’s 
feet, oid sprickles redpowder on his head, and, after waving a lighted 
lamp round |is face, retires. ‘lhe eldest man i the family lays a 
bamboo wint owing fan with a handful or two of rice in ib before 
the gout, and taking a sword stands on one side, and, while the goat 
iseatiue@ the dee, with one stroke ents off its head, and holding it up 
lets ata croos of blood trickle over the goddess, and then places the 
head jh a metal plate under the goddess’s stool. Hxeept the head, 
which is left tithe next day, the flesh of the goatis cooked and eaten." 


1 In some faicics the goat-offering ceremony takes place at midnicht on the day 
before te uarri.ge and the goat’s head is Jaid on the top of the marriage hall. In 
other fa-uilies il ts olfered at the time of the planct-propitiation, when the blood is 
allowed to trick! :on the cooked rice before it is left in the corner of the strect. In 
some fainilies ti? tlesh ig eaten on the first, and the head and feet on the second day. 
Again ii some isinilies, instead of a goat, a cock is offered, its neck cut, and the blood 
dropped on the .cudess. As Prabhus do not eat domestic fowls the cock is given to 
amarried woma cof the Mard4tha Kunbi caste, who dresses it at her house, and eats 
gone of it at the host’s house with liquor, In other families no animal is sacrificed, 
The guests being feasted ou sweet dishes either at the host’s house or at a temple. 
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Some day, about the same time as the goat-offering, tho girl’s 
parents send to the boy’s house a present of fruit, sugar cakes, and 
other eatables. Liko gifts arc in return sent to the girl? 


The day-naming ceremony has two parts, a general fixing of the 
day and a special religious rite. ‘'wo or threo days after the 
exchange of presents the boy’s parents send for their family priest 
and ask him to find out lucky days and months. This he learns 
from astrologers or other Brahmans, and partly on the priest’s 
advice partly on family grounds, the boy’s father and mother, after 
consulting the girl’s family, fix one of two days. 


One of these days, if the father of the girl approves, is chosen by 
tho boy’s father for the day-fixing or tithi-nishchchaya. The day 
before, the boy’s family priest calls on the astrologer, and, on the 
morning of the day, boys from both familics are sont to ask near 
relations. At the boy’s home, abont cight or nine in the evening 
when the guosts have come, the boy’s father takes a basket or two 
full of cocoanuts and sugar-cakes, and, with his guests the astrologer 
the family priest and other Brahmans, goes to the girl’s house. 
Here they are met by tlic girl’s father-or some other elder and led 
into the hall. The astrologer is seated in the midst of the company 
with a lighted brass lamp, a slate and pencil, two blank sheets of 
paper, pens, an inkstand, a raler, a few grains of rice, and some 
redpowder. ile reads over both the horoscopes, sees under what 
constellations the boy and girl were born, and by calculations on the 
slate finds out the lucky days and hours. He then tells the elders 
of both families the result, and with their consent fixes the marriage 
day or tithi, When the day is fixed the astrologer draws up a 
marriage paper, writing, alter an inyoention to Ganesh, the names of 
the boy’s grandfather father and mother, then in like order the — 
names of the gil and her relationg,their family, the date of the boy’s 
and girl’s birth, and the day fixed for the marriage, finishing tho 
paper with tables taken from their horoscopes. The whole is read 
aloud, spotted with redpowder, and a copy is given to the elders 
of cach houso with a blessing and marking of redpowder. Tach 
family gives the astrologer 1s, to 2s. (8 as.-Re.1), cocoanuts and 
sugar-cakos are handed, and, according to their rank, silver or copper 
coins are given to the other Brahmans. ‘This ceremony costs each of 
the families £1 to £3 (Rs, 10-30).° 


Three classes of guests are asked cach ina different way. Friends 
and castefellows are asked by children, women relations by the 
women of the house, and men relations by letter. A fortnight or so 
before the wedding day, about noon, both families send four or five 
boys and girls, with one or two servants aud drummers, to bid friends 
and castepeople to the wedding. When they reach a house the 
girls hurry in and give their invitation to the women of tho family 


1 Tho details are: Twenty-five to fifty cocoanuts, twenty-five to fifty sugar-cakos 
eight or nine inches across, two or more legs of mutton, and ten or fifteen fish 
sprinkled with redpowder and turmeric. 

? The details are : Cocoanuts Rs. 6 to Rs. 15, sugar-cakes Re. 1} to Rs, 5, gifts to 
Brahmans Rs, 5 to Ks. 10, total £1 3s. to £3. 
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in four word:, Sonvdri navagraha Mangalviri lagna, that is, Monday 
the nine planets’ worship Tuesday the wedding.! Then, without 
an anewer, [Lcy leave, delighting in hurrying from house to house 
and if asked fur particulars shouting back answers from the street. 
When the girls go inside, the boys stand in the doorway and call 
out, ‘Is auy manat home. If no one comes they either shout that 
so and so has asked them to a marriage or chalk a mossage on the 
front door. 1 one of the men of the house comes out, the boys 
stand before him with folded hands and repeat a very courteous and 
elaborate invitasion, including the whole family and any guests that 
may bo with them. Of late the practice has been introduced of 
askme male friends and castefellows one or two days before the 
wedding by cards distributed by a Bréhman or a house servant in 
the name of in elder of cach family. 


A few days later, about a week before the marriage, the girl’s 
mother, with two or three other women and one or two children and 
servants, goes in the afternoon to the house of the boy’s parents. 
From the beoy’s house she takes his mother and two or three other 
women, onc or two children, dnd servants, with empty bags to hold 
cocouruts, nud they start in horge carriages to ask their kinswomen. 
When they come to a houso they alight, goin, and give the invitation. 
Low wooden stools are set and they are asked to sit down, and, if 
they are neur rolations, thoy are offered sweetmeats on Mnglish 
plates, Alter eating a little and washing their hands, betel is 
handel, and an parting the boy’s and the girl’s mothers are each 
given a coconut, If the people called on are not near relations, 
they cffer th: mothors nothing but a cocoanut each. Tho women of 
gomo fatnilics are asked only-for the marriage day. Others are 
asked tu stn for five days while the cercmonies are going on, and 
the mother 0" one of the song-in-lawyis) asked to send her boy to 
take part in ‘he gourd-cutting ceremony. ‘The work of asking the 
femal: velatioms of both families takes four or five hours a day for 
three or four days. 


Four days before the marriage the boy’s mother sends a servant 
to the girl’s house to ask her to come the next day for the flower- 
giving. Next day, in the afternoon, a child dressed and scated ina 
palamjuin o: carriage is sent with music to fetch the girl to the 
boy’s house. ‘he girl, who is dressed in velvet and decked with 
crnaments, ¢oes with the child. When she reaches the boy’s house 
she is met | the women of the family and seated on a wooden stool. 
After dining she is dressed in a rich potticoat or parkar, or ina 
gold-embroidered robe and bodice, and decked with jewels and 
flowers. She is shown to the older mon of the family and given 
five tc ten dishes of fruit and swectmeats? Then she is sent to the 
nearest relat:ons of both families, the women asking her what her 
mother-in-luy has given her. This round of visits generally lasts 
till ab out nice in the evening when the girl goes home. 


1 Monday and Taesday are used vaguely ; the actual days are generally found out 
from the family priest. 

2-'Phis practic: is becoming uncommon ; instead of sweetmeats and fruit the girl 
gets a ruoney prssunt of £1 to £2, 
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Next day, like the girl, the boy gocs to the house of the girl’s 
parents in a carriage, where, if of age, he is met by the men, and if 
uuder twelve by tho wonten, and seated ona chair in the hall. After 
an hour or so he dines, and is given a new suit of clothes, a turban, 
a waistcoat and coat, a handkerchicf, and a waistcloth, and in some 
familios a pair of patont leather Knglish shocs and silk stockings 
and garters. Long flower garlands are hung round his neck, a gar- 
land is tied to cach wrist, and a nosegay is placed in his hand, and 
like the girl he gets a moncy present of £1 10s, to £8 (Rs, 15-30). 

During this interchango of gilts, at both houses stores of ornaments 
and dress, supplics of rico, pulse, oil, butter, sugar, fruit, spices, 
betel, bamboo winnowinge fans, and carthen pots are laid in, and a 
wedding booth or hall is built. 

In the bride’s house, after the booth has boon some days ready, 
a bricklayer is called, givon carth aud bricks, and told to make an 
altar or Luhule near the house-steps. Measured by the bride’s arm 
this altar is three cubits long three broad, and one high, In front 
is a step about a span sire, and behind the back risos about 
eighteen inches above the altar iu three six-inch tiers each narrower 
than tho tier below it. “When finished iho whole is whitewashed. 
For this, besides a rupee, the bricklaycr is given a handkerchief, 
some rice and betel, and a cocoanut, 

The day before the wedding a set of forty-six earthen pots white- 
washed and marked with red, ercen, and yellow lines, are piled four 
or five high at cach side ofthe marriage god, of the house, and of 
the altar. 

Tho noxt ceremony is tle turmerie-rubbing. One or two days 
before the wedding day, at the houses of both families, a large 
wooden mortar and five long wooden pestles are washed and placed 
in the women’s hall. Marly next morning a girl is sont to ask the 
nearest kinswomen and a sccond message is sent them about nine. 
About ten or eloven the guests meet in the women’s hall and sit 
chatting on the ground-floor till noon or later. Then in the women’s 
hall the women of the house or the guests traco two squares opposite 
each other with white powdered quartz or rangoli, In one square 
is set a low wooden stool and in the other square a two-fect high 
wooden mortar or ukhli, hung with garlands of bachclor’s- 
button flowers or roje. The boy is called in dressed in his waist- 
cloth, and set on the low wooden stool in front of the mortar, A 
few pieces of turmoric are put in the mortar, and five married giris, 
cach witha pestle, pound the turmeric and sing, Aftor a few 
strokes four of the girls leave, and one, a sister or other near relation 
of the boy, goes on pounding till the turmeric is powdered. She 
takes out tho powder, puls it in a metal cup or vétt, and mixing it 
with water rnbs it over the boy’s body. Then the four other girls 
come back, and each of the five rabs some turmeric powder’ on her 
own hands and cats some grains of coriander or dhune and molasses. 
Next, at one end of the marriage hall, one of the girls traces a fresh 
white powder square, setting in it a low wooden stool. The others 
bring four metal water-pots or ¢tdmbes filled with cold water and set 
them one at each corner of the square with a mango leaf floating in 
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each and a cotton thread passed once round them, and a servant 
brings a bathing pot filled with warm water and sets it near tho low 
wooden stool. When this is ready the girls go into the house, bring 
the boy, and seat him on the stool. Then each girl lifts a water-pot, 
and, while the drummers beat their drums, the girls sing and let 
water trickle from the point of the mango leaf on the boy’s head. 
When the singing is over four of the girls leave, and the girl who 
rubbed the boy with the turmeric powder bathes him in warm water. 
When he is bathed the boy. is dressed in a fresh waistcloth and 
decked with a chaplet of bachelor’s-button flowers. Red ‘lines or 
mand aro drawn on the upper part of his feet, a lighted Jamp is 
waved round his face, and he is led into the house. At the girl’s 
house, with the same ceremonies, the girl is rubbed with turmeric 
powder and bathed. ‘lhe boy and girl are now sacred. They are 
called bridal gods or navardevs, and may not leave the house till the 
four wedding days are over. 


A number of rites, calling Ganesh, the marriage-booth spirit, the 
water goddess, ancestors, and the planets, and the sacrifice of a 
gourd, and a fig branch, are perfortied with the same detail at both 
the bride’s and the bridegroom’s,’ In the. afternoon, when the 
turmeric rubbing is over, to call the god Ganesh, the women guests, 
with lines of white powdered quartz, traco a square in the inner part 
of the marriage hall in front of the house steps. In the square four 
stools are sect, three in a linc and the fourth close by at right angles 
to the three, and in front of the throe stools matting is spread. ‘lhe 
family priest and other Brahmans scat themsclves, the family priest 
on the fourth stool, and tho other Brahmans on the mats. The 
family priest’s assistant goes into the house and brings a silver plate, 
a cup, a ladle, «pot, a bamboo basket, a gourd, and a tray filled 
with flowers, fruit, and scented powders. When all is ready the 
family priest goes into the housejand eally tho parents. hoy come, 
the father wearing a silk turban and a waistcloth and a shawl thrown 
either round his shoulders or tucked under his arm; the mother in 
asik bodice robe and shawl; and the child in a cotton waistcloth 
and a handkerchief tied to the neck and hanging down the back. 
Laying a cocoanut before the house gods and bowing to the older 
men and women, they seat themselves on the three stools, the father 
next the priest, the mother on his right, and the boy or girl beyond 
her. The priest touches with redpowder the child’s and the parents’ 
brows, and repeats texts, and the father thrice sips wator and 
sits bowing till the priest has repeated the names of the twenty-four 
gods. The father takes a round bamboo basket, and, spreading a 
yellow cloth over it, sets on the cloth a handful of wheat, and on the 
wheat sixteen betelnuts and six mango leaves rolled into cigar form, 
with a knife stuck into one of them, and ticd with thread. Next, 
on a metal plate, the father lays half a pound of rice, and on the 
rice sets four betelnuts, three in a line and the fourth in front, 


1 The details are: Cocoanuts, betel, flowers, basil or tulsi leaves, plantains, rice, 
cotton wicks, camphor, frankincense, sandal-powder, clarified butter, milk, curds, 
honey, sugar, turmeric powder, redlead, yellow, red, and scented powders, 
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representing ‘the god Ganesh, his two wives Siddhi and Buddhi, 
and the family goddoss. Then, raising his joined hands, ho calls 
on the god and the goddesses to come and stay in the nuts till the 
marriage is over. Ho then sets the nuts in another metal plate, 
pours on the top of cach a drop or two of milk, some curds, ciarifiod 
butter, honey, sugar, and water, mixed with sandal powder, and 
holding over them a metal watcr-pot with a hole in it lets water 
drop on them. He wipes them dry, sets them on the rice as 
before, marks them with sandal powder, and throws over them 
a few grains of rice, some dark red and yellow powder and flowers, 
waves burning frankincense and lighted butter lamps round them, 
and lays before them a little sugar, a cocoanut, a plantain, two 
betel leaves and ono nut, anda small copperand silvercoin, Again, 
he waves lighted camphor, and, taking a flower in both his hands 
after the priest has recited toxts over it throws it on the god’s head. 
The whole ends with a prayer that the gods may continue kind till 
the marriage rites are over. All this time the mother sits still now 
aud then touching her husband’s right elbow with the tip of the 
first finger of her right hand,” The child-has nothing to do. 


After the worship of Ganesh comes the calling of the booth-spirit, 
While the child and its parents are seated on their stools, a 
married woman draws red lines and Jays a wreath of flowers on a 
gourd, and closo by the pricst places a forked mango post and a pair 
of cocoanuts tied together by their fibre. A servant brings a long 
pole, and laying it down tics to its top an open umbrella, a pair of 
cocoanuts fastened by the fibre, anda bunch of mango leaves. Jour 
married girls, singing songs, wave rice over the gourd, tho forked 
mango post, and the polo, As they sing they hold a mango leaf- 
cup filled with oil over the gourd, the mango post, the pole, 
and lastly over tho head of the boy.) Then leaving their soats the 
father, mother, boy, and pricst go to a corner in the marriage hall 
where a hole has been dug, and standime in the order in which 
they sat, worship the hole, dropping into 1b a few grains of wheat, 
a copper coin, anda little water. A servant now sets the pole in 
the hole, fixing it in its placo by tilling in earth and stones, and 
plasters the ground round it with cowdung, A married woman 
draws lines with quartz powder, and tho father, passing a cotton 
thread three or four times round the pole, worships it. When this 
is done all go back and sit on their stools as before. 

Then Ganesh is called and two brass water-pots filled with cold water 
are placed on afew grains of rice in front of the father. In the water 
is put a little turmeric and sandal powder, afew grains of rice, small 
silver and copper coins, bunches of mango leaves, a few blades of 
bent grass or dwrva, and cocoanuts on the top, A cotton thread is 
thrice passed round the whole, and with the middle finger of the right 
hand the father draws four lines of sandal powder on the outside of the 
pots, and with open hands prays Varun the water-god to be kindly. 
As the father sits with bis legs doubled under him resting on 
his tocs, he takes one of the two pots in his open hands and with 
the pot thrice touches his brow and right shoulder and the brows of 
his wife and child. He next pours water from the ladle on the 
palms of the Brihman assistants, throwing on the water sandal 
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powder, a few grains of rice and some flowers and betel, and finishes 
with a copper pice (4 anna), which he dips in water before laying it on 
the Brdlman’s hand! Lifting the water-pots one in each hand and 
erossit.¢ hands lie pours water from both together in one unbroken 
stream. into the metal plate. The parents change places, the father 
taking tho motier’s seat and tho mother the father’s, and the 
priest standing ip with three other Brahmans and dipping a blade 
of beut grass mto the metal plate sprinkles water over the parents’ 
heads. ‘Thon the parents sit as at first on their low stools and the 
Brahmans al-o take their scats. he pricst next lays the metal 
plate before the parents, who dip in their foretingers aud touch their 
eyelids with the water, A marricd woman coming from the house 
waves a light¢l limp first before the god Ganesh, then beforo the 
family goddess, then before the two water-pots, the priest, the father, 
the mother, and the child, The priest lays in the mother’s lap a 
cocoanut, two louves and a betoluut, and with a prayer that she may 
have eight sons t.iis part of the ceremony closes.* 

Next to kevp the house free from) uncleanness and to call the 
spirits of foretwthers, the father; taking four blades of bent grass 
between the fingers of his ight hand, with the left hand pours water 
on his right pulm, aud prays the gods goddesses and ancestors to be 
present Juring she marriage aud the next four days. ‘Then striking 
& copper Goin agninst the metal plate be opens the fingers of his 
right havid and lets the blades of grass fall, 

The father ther takes an earthen jar called the avighna-kalash or 
hinderance-ren owing-jar and fills it with rice. On the rice he sets a 
betelnut, a piece of turmeric, ind a stlyer coin, He spreads mango 
leaves over th. top, aud on the leaves Jays a cocoanut and winds 
cotton thread round the whole. Ou the outside of the jar he draws 
five lines of san:tal powder, worships the jar, bows to it with joined 
hands, aud pulls the ronnd bamboo basket before him. The boy’s 
mother puts th six rolled mango leaves into a metal plate, waves 
a few grains of rice thrice round the leaves, and taking inher hand 
the sixth foaf in which is the penknife, crashes a few grains of rice 
on the flror, und replaces the leaves in the basket, The father 
places a cotton lodice, a cocoanut, betelnut and leaves, a plantain, 
and a silver coin iu the basket, and prays the water-goddesses or 
jelamatrivas Wo savy in his house till the ceremony is over. 

A goure. is br aghtin and laid on a wooden stool close to the altar. 
A son-in-law of tie family, holding a shawl under his arm, and 
behind him his wife also covered with a shawl and with a metal pot 
of turmeric powdor in her hands, come into the marriage hall. One 
of the married women of the family ties together the skirts of the 
two shawls, and witita sword given him by the priest the son-in-law 


\ Money or dakvurne yiven toa Br&éhman is dipped in wator that it may not be 
consumed by “he fire tiat burns in a Bréhman’s hand, 

2 Kither in (ac case of che bride or of the bridegroom, if the father and mother are 
dead their pla:e is tuk by some near relations, a brother and his wife or an uncle and 
aunt. Where there 213 n> near relation any member of the same stock or gotra may 
sit. Theonly exception to this rule is that when the father ig a widower he sits 
alone with a betolnut tucked to his waist in place of his wife. 
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cuts the gourd in two. The wife rubs the two pieces with 
turmeric and steps back. Then with two more strokes the son-in- 
law quarters the gourd. The wife as before rubs turmeric powder, 
and waves a lighted lamp in front of her husband, who receives from 
his father-in-law either a shawl, a turban, or a waistcloth, and 
withdraws. 

When the presence and the goodwill of the gods are secured, the 
next step is to set them in some part of the house where they will 
be comfortable and safe. While the parents, the child, and the 
priest are seated as before, a marricd woman comes holding an 

earthen water jar, and after standing before the worshippers moves 
towards the house scattering drops of water ag she goes. After 
her the mother walks with the earthen water-pot in her hands; the 
father with the round bamboo basket, and the six rolled mango 
leaf goddesses or muttrikds ; the son-in-law with the drawn sword, 
the forked mango post, and the pair of cocoanuts ; the priest with 

a pot containing a few grains of rice and sandal powder ; ; and last 
of all the child and a few under: priests. They enter the hoase and 
in this order go to one-of the ground-lloor rooms, where, some 
days before, a high wooden stool has been placed with two heaps of 
rice piled on it and the walls adorned with pictures of gods and in 
the centre with the picture of a fruit-laden mango tree. On the stool, 
on one of the heaps of rice, the mother sets the earthen pot, and on 
the other the father sets the bamboo basket. Ina hole dng on one 
side of the stool, after throwingin a few vrains of wheat,a nut, copper 
and a little water, the mango: post 1s planted, the cocoanuts are 
hung over the post, and the | ground. is smoothed. Then the father 
mother and child sit on stools, and the father worships the pot and 
the basket. Next, ont of respect to the ancestors and as there 
are no images of them to instal, the;tather repeats the names of his 
own aud of the pricst’s forefathers. When this is finished, the 
father gives the priest and eight other Brdéhmans a copper coin 
and a betelnut each. 


After the marriage-gods are installed the goodwill of the planets 
has to he secured. The priest goes into the marriage booth, takes 
a copper plate, puts nine pounds of rice in it, and on the rice sets 
about seventy betelnuts. A servant brings a basket fnll of earth, 
and the priest makes a flat raised square altar. The mother fotches 
fire from the honse ina tile, and tlic priest, rubbing «a few graing 
of rice on her forehead and throwing some rice on thie fire, spreads 
the hot cinders over the altar, purifies the firewood by spr inkling 

water over it, and then arranges it upon the fire. The priest 
worships the plancts sitting on the low stool on which the 
mother sat. He goes into the houso and bringing a pound of 
cooked rico, a leaf-cup with half a pound of ‘butter, and 108 
nine-inch sticks, twelve of cach of the nine pure plants and 
trees, sits with eight other Brahmans round the altar! One of 


1 The nine pure trees and plants of which the sticks or semidfhds are made, are ; 
Umbar Ficus glomerata, aghdda Achyranthes aspera, rué swallow-wort, durva bent 

ass, darbha sacred grass, khair Mimosa catechu, palas Butea frondosa, pimpal 
Ficus religiosa, and skhami Mimosa suma, 
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the Bréhmars holds in his hands the leaf-cup with butter in it, 
another the grains of rice, the priest the sticks, and two more 
repeat passives from the Veds. After the priest has kindled 
the fire mora texts are repeated, and butter, grains of rice, and 
sticks are thrown on the fire. While the cight Brdéhmans aro busy 
repeat.ug texts and focding the flame, the pricst goes into the 
house, and, boinging seventeen rice-flour lamps, places them in pairs 
round the sacred fire and lights them. A married woman comes 
from the hoaso, draws with white powder two squares in the 
marriage hall, und places in one square four low stools, three in a 
line and the tourth close by at right angles, and gocs back into the 
house, ‘VWhe oviest fetches from the house a round bamboo basket 
filed with  colked rice, and placing it in the other square, 
sprinkles it wish eurds and redpowder or goat’s blood, and scts a 
lightec flour .anip and a lighted torch in the basket, 

The father aicther and child again take their seats on the three 
stools «nd the priest on the fourth. Whilo the priest repeats texts 
the father lays in the basket twodeayes and a nut and four copper 
coins. Then a servant, lifting the basket in both hands, waves it 
three times round the child’s face, and taking it away without look- 
ing bel ind, is followed as far as the marriage hall door by the child 
and thie parents; the father, as they walk, sprinkling water on 
the grou. On reaching the door the parents and the child wash 
their feet and again take their seats in front of the sacred fire. 
The servant, without looking behind, leaves the basket in a corner 
of the ssreet, nnd taking the four copper coins returns and bathes, 
The child and the pareuts now stand, the father taking in his hand a 
leaf-cup with butter in it, a copper coin, two betel leaves and a nut, 
and walking cnce round the fire pours on it the contents on the sacred 
fire. ‘Iheu ths father holding out his.open hands, the mother holding 
hers below his. and the child holding its under the mother’s, the priest 
pours three spoonfuls of water into each of their hands, and putting 
four nus and vs little more water into each, they all sip a httle from 
their hands.! he father takes his seat, touches the brows of the 
eight Brahmas with sandal powder, and presents each with a 
silyer coin. ‘Che priest touches the brows of the child and of the 
parents with redvowder and a few grains of rice, and taking o 
eocoanet « plintsin and two betel leaves and ono betelnut presents 
them with a blessing to the father, who receives them in his shawl 
and passes thein to his wife. A married woman waves a lighted 
lamp round th» face of the child and the parents, and the father 
throws +. few grains of rice over the sacred fires and with the mother 
and child gos into the house. Lastly the priest follows with the 
articles of worship and the day’s religions rites are over. In the 
evening a dinn ww is given to the men friends of the house. 

About eight in the evening of the same day the kinswomen of 
the boy's family start for the girl’s house? with music and about 


1 Of the four nut», three are eaten by the parents of the boy and the fourth by 
the boy when he starts for the bride’s house on the wedding day. 5 : 
2The details are; Sugar figures of men, animals, houses, temples, ships, fruit, 


flowers, aud trees ; twenty-one balls of pulse flour mixed with butter and sugar ;, 


about fifty cocoanits;a miniature silver dinner and cooking set and another set 
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twenty metal trays filled with sweetmeats, toys, nick-nacks, clothes, 
house furniture, aud cooking pots carried on the heads of servants. 
When they reach the girl’s they stand on the threshold, and the 
girl’s sister comes forward, and pouring water from an earthen 
jar or kara, and waving a lighted lamp before the face of the boy’s 
sister, leads the way, and seats them on carpets in the women’s hall, 
where the girl and the women of her family are assembled. The 
trays are laid down, and, after sprinkling a little water on the 
ground, a square is traced with white powdered quartz, and a chair 
sct in the square facing the cast. A few of the toys ure spread 
before the chair, the candles and oillamps are lighted, and the clothes 
are unfolded and laid ready for wearing. ‘The boy’s sister, followed 
by the girl and sprinkling water as she walks seats the girl on 
the chair. Ono of the women of the boy’s family combs and braids 
the girl’s hair and pnts garlands of flowers on her head. She is 
dressed ina robe and bodice anda lighted lamp is waved round 
her face. After cating a little sugar she goes with a toy in her 
hand to show herself to her moétherand other women. This is twice 
repeated and the third time she stays, with her mother. Then 
cocoanuts are handed round, and the boy’s sister is given about a 
pound of sugar on a leaf-plate. “Lhe party make over the gifts to 
the girl’s mother or some other elderly woman, and return to the 
boy’s. The same evening or the evenive after the girl’s family sends 
a return present to the boy. xcept that a book, a desk, a chair, 
glass candle-shades, chess, marbles, slippers, an umbrella, a silver 
tea sct, and writing things are sent instead of cooking pots, and that 
the boy does not go to show himself to the people of the house, the 
practice is the same as in making prescuts to the girl. 

The wedding day ccremonies come under eleven heads; gift- 
making, oil-pouring, shaving, bathing, feet-washing, fig-worship, 
boy’s procession, marriage, guost-worship, leaye-takiug, and return 
to the bridegroom’s house. 

Early on tho morning of the marriage day onc of the women of 
the boy’s family is sent to call near kinswomen, The women 
guests begin to arrive about ten, and sit chatting on a carpet spread 
in the women’s hall. The women of the house fill three silver 
sulvers with silver and brass cups, clothes, ornaments, and fruit.} 


of brass; English China and Indian glass ivory and wood toys ;a set of miniature 
wooden articles of furniture ; a chair anda pair of glass candle-shades; a looking glass ; 
tumblers with oil and wieks ready to light ; three robes and bodices ; and wreaths of 
flowers; silver trays with a rosewater stand ; a lighted lamp ; a few grains of rice ; 
sugar ; and redpowder. 

T The details are: In the first salver a silver rosewater holder, silver cups with 
wet turmeric powder, wet sandal powder, redpowder, and powdered quartz; a 
silver lamp with five partitions ; a lamp with five partitions containing redlead and 
red dark and yellow powder ; twenty-tive to thirty betelnuts and leaves and about 
a hundred cocoanuts. In the second salver, a high metal or wooden stool, a looking 
glass in a silver frame, an ivory comb, a silver eup for holding red and onc for holding 
turmeric powder, a silver five-inch stick, a bag worked in gold or silver holding tive 
silver shells, a rupee, a gold necklace, a gold ring, a necklace of black beads, six 
glass bangles, a silk robe, a green cotton robe, a gold-bordered silk waistcloth, and 
a fine cotton robe. Inthe third salver, a bunch of five plantains, a cocoanut, two 
betelnuts and leaves, five almonds, five apricots, five dried dates, and a handful of 
wheat. 
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About one o'clock musicians, the women guests, the family priest, 
and the boy’s marricd brother, with servants carrying the metal 
plates on their heads or shonldors start in procession for the girl’s 
house, At the girl’s house, except the boy’s sister, all the women 
goin, The buy’s sister stands in the doorway, and one of the 
women of the girl’s family comes out with a lighted lamp, and 
wavins it roun:| her face, leads her into the house. Lxcept the 
family priest end the boy’s married brother who wait on tho veranda, 
the guests are all seated on carpets spread in the women’s hall, 
Then inthe marriage hall in front of the house steps, one of the 
women of tac bride’s family draws a square with white quartz 
powdcr, and sets four stools, two facing the cast m onc line, a third 
in frout of the two, and a fourth beside the third for the priest. 
Between the stools are set a water-pot, a lighted lamp, and a metal 
plate with me, and on the ricea betelnut. The boy’s sister takes an 
earthon jar fall of water, and, followed by the bride, walks from the 
house to the stouls, sprinkling water as she walks. On the two stools, 
facing the vast, sit the girl and*her father, on the stool in front sits 
the bov’s brethar, and onthe stoolon the other sits side the boy’s 
family priest, Llelped by the priest the boy’s brother worships 
Ganpati in the betelnut placed on the rice, and the water god Varun 
in the water-pot, He offers tho second tray filled with clothes 
and crnamencs to the bride. She touches the tray and the priest 
makes it ove: to some elderly woman, who, taking the bride into 
tho innor part of the house, dresses hor in the new clothes and 
bringing her back seats her, as before, next her father. Then the 
girl’s fatber und the boy’s brother tie five picces of tamarind and 
betelnuts in she corner of their haudkerchiefs and leave their seats, 
Another square is traced with lines of white powder and a low 
stools set in it. The girl is;seated-on ithe stool ; her hair is for the 
first tme divided with a silver stick or bhudngsil, combed, braided 
and decked with flowers; a green robe is folded round her waist ; 
a gold chain is hung round her neck; a gold ring is pnt on one of 
her nyht fineers; silver rings are put on her toes; and she is led 
into the miiirivge hall, and her lap filled with fruit and spices 
taken from the third salver, A married woman of the family 
brings a lishted Jamp, waves it round the faces of all present, 
gives ‘heviri’s brother asilk waistcloth, and withdraws. While this 
is gong ou in the marriage hall, two or three women of tho boy’s 
family go throush the bouse with the first salver, and, wherever 
they find a married woman belonging to the girl’s family, they 
sprinkle rosiwater over her, rub wet turmerie powder on her 
hands, mark jicr brow with redpowder, and her throat with wet 
sandal powder, and giving her two betel leaves, a betelnut, and a 
cocoanut, ava n sprinkle water over her. After they have done this to 
almost all ile wwomen of the girl’s family, cocoanuts are handed to 
all the wonien present, and the party form in procession and go 
home. Abort two or three in the afternoon, when the boy’s people 
have Iv ft, the musicians meet at the girl’s house, and her mother, 
dresse.l in a vrolil-cmbroidered robe and bodice and muffling herself 
in a jong shawl, with a crowd of female relations friends and 
servauts carrying five large copper and brass pots full of pulse 
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and flour, goes to the boy’s house.! At the house, a lighted lamp 
is waved round the daughter’s face, and they all go in and. seat 
themselves on carpets in the women’s hall. At one end of the hall, 
one of the women of the bridegroom’s family traces a square with 
lines of white quartz powder and within the square sets two low 
wooden stools. In front of the wooden stools is set a high silver 
stool, and on the stool five silver cups with five kinds of sweetmeats. 
Next to the silver stool two silver plantain leaf-plates are laid and 
sweetmeats served on them. When this is dono the girl’s sister, 
taking an earthen jar in her hand, seeks the boy, and, when she 
finds him, loads him to the women’s hall, dropping water from the jar 
as she walks. He takes his seat on one of the two low stools, and 
soon after his mother, accompanied by some elderly married women, 
takes her scat on the second low stool, next her son, the elderly 
married women standing behind her. The girl’s sister then comes 
to the boy and rubs turmeric powder on both his hands, and four 
married girls, two from each family, wave rice over him, and the 
girl’s sister presents him witha silk gold-bordered waistcloth. The 
girl’s mother comes forward, washes the feet of both the boy and 
his mother and dries them, Sha ihen presents the boy and his 
mother with costly clothes. “They take the clothes into the house 
and put them on, and coming back seat themselves as before. The 
elderly women are then given robes and bodices, and a lighted lamp 
is waved round their faces. While this is going on the boy’s sister 
or somo other woman of his family, as) she moves about, slips imto 
the boy’s hand a ball of wet -tnrmerie-powder, The boy and his 
mother are then asked to eat some of the sweets. As they are 
eating the girl’s mother offers the boy a eup of milk, and he, on 

retence of reaching his hand to the cup, thrusts the turmeric ball 
into her mouth, or rubs it over’her face. She tries to avoid the 
rubbing, and the trick causes much amusement. When this is over 
the women are presented with cocoanuts, one from each house, and 
the procession returns. 

At about three in the afternoon cight married girls, four from 
each house, taking a metal plate with two betel leaves, one betelnut, 
a sweetment bull, redpowder, a little rice, a copper coin, a lighted 
lamp, and about a quarter of pound of cocoannt oil, goto Kaélikd’s 
temple. Hach waves rico and redpowder three times over the 
goddess, and the last girl lays the betel leaves and nut and the 
sweetincat ball before her, waves the lighted lamp, pours oil into the 
lamp which is kept burning before the goddess, and withdraws. 

When the women of the boy’s family come back from making 
presents at the girl’s honse, a barber is called, a square is traced 


1The details are: Five large pots with rice, split peas, split gram, wheat, and 
wheat and wdid flour ; their turned-up lids are full of balls of sesamum seed, grain, 
muy, avd wheat four, Besides these five pots are a cask of oil, a box of sugar, 
baruboo baskets full of fruit and vegetables, aud a salver with the following 
silver articles, a raised stool, two dining leaves, five silver cups, tive baskets, a plate 
with two smal] boxes, a betelaut-cutter, a lime-holler, a tree with packets of betel 
leaves hanging from its branches, a looking glass with richly carved frame, a comb, 
two cups one for turmeric the other for redpowder, a robe and a bodice, Another 
salver contains two silk waistcloths, a rich gold-worked robe and bodice, eight or 
ten other robes and bodices, and sweetmeats, 
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with lines of wh'te powder, and a low stool is set in the square, 
On this stool she boy seats himself, and the barber shaves his head 
excopt the top-knot, and is paid eight pounds of rice, a rupee, a 
cocoanut, and betel, Then the boy is taken to a square traced in 
the marriage ball, where he is bathed and dried, and is led into the 
house with a |.vlited lamp waved in front of him, 


Shortly alter returning from Kélikddevi’s temple four married 
girls, each with on earthen pot, a metal plato with a lighted lamp in 
it, a box of retyowder, and a sugar ball carried before them, start 
for the house well. They worship the woll, offer it sweetmeats, 
and drw water only partly filliug their pots. On coming back to 
the marriage a:Jl they again trace a square, set the four water- 
pots Ong at cnch corner, pass a thread round them, and placing two 
low stoals togesher go into the house. In the women’s hall another 
square 1s traced, two stools are set, and the boy and his mother 
are seated on the stool. Turmeric powder is rubbed over them, 
and they are |rought iuto the marriage hall and seated on the stools 
in the square. A rupee is tied in the skirt of the boy’s waistcloth, 
and while the musicians play.the four girls.sing and let water drop 
from mango loaves on the boy and his mother. When the bathing 
is over, the other stands /in herswet clothes and pours a little 
wator on the feet of her nearest kin8women, each of them in 
return dropping a silver coim into the water-pot, ‘Then tho girl’s 
mother, wavne a lighted lamp round her face, gives her a 
gold-embroiderecdt robe, which she ‘takes and walking into the 
house puts on, When the boy is done bathing he is given a fresh 
waistcloth, a livsited lamp ig waved roaud his face, and red lines are 
drawn on his feet. As be is-patting on his new waistcloth his 
brother runs away with the old one, and pnts it on keeping the 
rupee that was tied in its skirt) Next his maternal uncle throws a 
cotton sheet over the boy and lifting him sits with him on the 
threshold. our eldorly married women come with a shawl in 
their hands ancl a little rice, cumin seed, a rupee, a betelnut, and 
a wiunowine fan, and stand holding the shawl over the boy and his 
uncle. ‘They lay the rice and nuts on the fan, drop them into the 
shaw! and tien again taking them up put them back on the fan. 
This is done shice by each of the women, and the rice, cumin seed, 
rupec, and betalaut are tied to the hems of the boy’s and givl’s 
clothus. Alter this is over lis uncle takes the boy imto the room 
where the murriage gods are worshipped, and dresses and adorns him. 


Except the shaving the ceremonies at tho girl’s house, after her 
roother bas returned from taking gifts to the boy’s house, are the 
same as at the boy’s, Then the brido is taken to the room where 
the warriaye gods are worshipped to be dressed and decked for 
the wedding. 

About hal’-past fonr in the afternoon the girl’s kinsmen, with 
music and {hovers milk and jewels, go to the boy’s house to wash 
his feat befors he starts for the gir’s. On reaching the boy’s house 
they are received by the boy’s father and huis relations, and 
seater! some in tho marriage hall and othors in the house. The 
father of tle girl goes into the house, and, seating the boy on a high 
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carpet-covered stool set in a white powder square worships him with 
the help of his family priest. He washes his feet with milk 
and wipes them with his handkerchief; he marks bis brow with 
sandal powder, puts a gold ring on one of the fingers of his right 
hand, offers him sugar-cake to eat, sprinkles rosewater over him, 
and placing a nosegay in hig hands, withdraws bowing. When 
this is over, the girl’s father and the other guests are each given a 
cocoanut and a nosegay, sandal powder is rubbed on their brows, 
and rosewater is sprinkled over them. They are asked to stay 
and join the procession to the girl’s house. Some of them stay, but 
the girl’s father and othors have to go back at once to their own 
house. Meanwhile at their home the girl and her mother are 
bathed and rubbed with perfumes, and the girl is decked in her 
yellow silk wedding dress and jewelry. 

When the feet-washing is over, at both houses the family priest 
brings a branch of umbar Fiens glomerata, and places it on one side 
of the marriage hall. A boy who-has married into the family is 
asked to cut tho branch. ‘The boy walksinto the marri age hall with 
a shawl under his left arm aid a-sword-in his right hand followed 
by his wife with a hghted lamp and by another woman. The 
woman ties together the skivts of the boy’s and his wife’s shawls. 
When this is done three more married women come into the marriage 
hall, and the one who tied the Knot joming the ae women three 
of them wave rice, and the fourth waves a lighted lamp over the 
branch. ‘Then the four marricd-woimen withdraw, and the son-in- 
law, with one stroke of his sword, cuts the branch in two. After 
his wife has waved a lighted lamp round his face ho takes one of 
the two Doves of the bran and walking into the houso, followed 
by his wife, lays the branch and the sword near the marriage gods. 


After the girl’s father has gone, the boy is rubbed with sandal 
and other fragrant spices and decked with jewels. His waistcloth 
is of silk, tale is sprinkled on his red turban, and three ornaments 
are tied to his brow, the wedding coronct or bashing, a plume or crest 
on the right side, and an aigrette of jewels in front, Next, he is 
clad in a long white robe hanging to his fect; his loins are girt 
with a sash, and another richly’ wrought sash is thrown across his 
shoulders ; long wreaths of pearls or flowers fall over his chest and 
back down to his knees; on his feet are a pair of red gold-embroidered 
shoes with silk tassels, and a packet of betel leaves is given him to 
chew. His eyclids are blacked with antimony and a tinned cocoanut 
is put in his hand, and he thrice swallows a little curds placed on 
the palm of his right hand. With the family priest he goes to the 
household and marriage gods, and, bowing before them, offers them 
a cocoanut, and asks their blossing. Then, after bowing to the 
elders of the house, he is mounted ona richly dressed horse, and, 
besides the tinned cocoanut, holds a penknife’ in his right hand. 
The order of the procession is: A bullock cart with a band of pipers 
and drummers; a row of carriages full of richly dressed children ; 
buglers walking; a band of Muhammadan drummers; behind the 


1 Among Prabhus the penknife has taken the place of the sword, 
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drummers beys and men on foot; then dancing-girls walking in a 
line, and immediately behind them the boy-bmdegroom on a horse 
with gold aul silver trappings. On either side of the boy a couple 
of men wave fly-whisks or chavris, another couple fan him with 
silver fans, auc a barber holds over him a long-handled big red silk 
umbrella. After the boy walks his mother and all the other women 
guests exeept widows. On cither side of and behind the boy and 
the woinen ave carricd wooden frames called viédis or gardens with 
pots of artificial trees fruits and flowors.) Then comes a bullock 
cart with about a thousand cocoanuts, four bundles each of fifty 
sugarcanes, wid one hundred round bamboo baskets strung on a 
rope.” This clcses the procession, Any women of the family who 
are toc weak to walk follow the bullock cart in horse carriages. 
On the way, should two processions mect, the barbers lower the 
umbrel.ag and that they may not sce cach other’s marriage coronet 
or bashing literally brow-horn, hold them in front of the bridegrooms’ 
faces. At cach turn in the street, to please evil spirits, cocoanuts 
are dashed on tho ground and thrown away. 


At the girl’s house the party, stops atthe door of the marriage 
hall, whore two female servants stand with an carthen water jug 
in their hands ‘The bridegroom stays-on his horse and some of 
the men of the varty enter the marriage hall and take the seats 
prepare for them, and the rest stand outside with the bridegroom. 
On the verands the astrologer sats close together two silver water- 
pots filled with cold water, and in cach floats a copper cup with a 
small hole in its bottom. In front of the water-pots snrrounded by 
lighted brass jaimps he places the marriage papers. The bride’s 
maternal aunt, with a rice-flour lamp in her hand and a shawl held 
over her head at the four corners, going to the boy, who is still on 
horseback, waves the lamp roundihistace and gives him a little sugar 
to eat, and reeciving a present of clothes from the boy’s parents is 
led into the house under the shawl; then a young brother of the 
bride’s or the son of some near relation is carried m hike manner 
under a shawl to the bridegroom, and squeczing his right ear, 
receives a prescné of clothes, and is led back into the honse. 
Noxt, the girl's father, dressed in a silk waistcloth, a shawl on his 
body, anda silk turban on his head, with a shawl held by the four 
corners over hs bead, lays a cocoanut near the forefeet of the 
bridegrowm’s hurse, and walking round it offers the boy sugar, and 
lifting hin from tac saddle carries him to the altar in the centre of 
the hall, By this time the astrologer’s copper cup fills with water 
and sinks and the astrologer and tho bride and bridegroom’s family 
priests begin to chant hymns. The bride’s mother, with a few 
of her noarest rclutious, bringing some prosents, comes to reccive 
the women of she bridegroom’s family. When she comes to the 


4 Each frime-work which is about six feet long and one broad is borne on the 
heads of two carriers, ‘Pwo of them are carricd on each side of the boy and one 


behind, the spacey tu Trent being left open. 

2 Besides the coucanuts sugarcane and baskets, the cart contains four bunches of 
plantains, 100 copper cr brass round baskets, forty pounds of almonds, dry dates, 
turmeric, betelnut, sugar, tweaty pounds. of cumim and coriander seed, forty pounds 
of fine rice, and abou: eizhty pounds of dry cocoa-kernel. 
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bridegroom’s mother she touches her feet, bows to her, and, holding 
her by the right hand, respectfully leads her into the house; the 
others follow, and are seated on carpets in the women’s hall. The 
remaining male guests either tako a seat in the marriage hall or in 
the house, or stand till the bridegroom and tho bride are married. 
The barber also remains standing in the marriage hall with the 
umbrella open. The girl’s father and mother take their seats on 
low stools m front of the altar. The bridegroom standing on the 
altar takes off his long robe and turban and sits down with nothing 
on except his silk waistcloth. 

Then the marriage service begins with its ten rites of honcy-sipping, 
feet-washing, rice-throwing, moment-naming, present-making, 
clothes-worship, bride-giving, outh-taking, seven-steps, and feeding. 

When all are in their places, some honey and curds are laid in 
the bridegroom’s right palm, and the priost repeats in Sanskrit, the 
bridegroom saying the words after him: ‘I see and tako thee my 
bride with the cyes and strength of the sun; I mix thee with honey 
and take away all that is hortful in feeding on thee; I eat that 
sweet nourishing form of honey, and way I thus be of choice sweet 
well-nourished temper.’ ‘ouching the several parts of his body he 
says: ‘May there bo speech in-my mouth, breath in my nostrils, 
sight in my eyeballs, hearing im my ears, strength in my thighs, and 
may my whole body and sou) keep sound.’ 

Thon the brido’s father washes the fect of his sons-in-law and their 
wives, and of the boy’s married sisters, and a lighted lamp is waved 
round their faces. A little sngar is given them to eat and with the 
present of a silk waistcloth and robe they go back into the house, 
After this the bridegroom’s feet are washed with milk and water 
and dried, and he is presented witha rick silk waistcloth with broad 
gold borders and jewelry. 

Then the bridegroom, putting on the new silk waistcloth and a 
silk turban, is led by the bride’s father into the house at one side 
of the women’s hall. Here, with his face to the west, he is made to 
stand on a large heap of rice. ‘I'he bride, clad in her richest robes 
aud covered with jewels, is carried in by her maternal uncle, and, 
with her face to the east, is made to stand on a second rice heap 
facing the bridegroom. Between the bride aud bridegroom, so 
that they cannot sec one another, four men, if possible sons-in-law 
of the families, one of them with a drawn sword, hold a sheet of 
unbleached cloth with red lines drawn on it. Standing by the 
bride and bridegroom the family priests and the astrologer chant 
verses, at the end of cach verse calling on the boy and girl to 
think how great a step they are taking. The girl’s sister stands by 
with a lighted rice-flour lamp in a metal plate; and relations and 
others, clustering round the bride and bridegroom, at the end of each 
verso keep silently throwing a few grains of rice over thom, Now 
and then the father of the bridegroom, standing behind him with a 
long string of black glass beads with a gold button,! asks him to 


1} The gold button should be one éola in weight, but at the time of taking it from 
the eth aa it is not weighed; he is paid at the bazar rate at so much per ola of 
pure gold, 
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look at the mystic figures on the sheet held between him and the 
bride and siy over the names of the family gods. All this time 
the guests k-ep quiet and with the musicians wait for tho lucky 
mommt. 

When the lucky time is come the priests cease chanting and the 
cloth is drawn to the north, A buglo sounds, and at the signal the 
musicians raise a blast of music, the guests clap their hands, the 
bridegroom’s father puts the black bead necklace round the bride’s 
neck, and the bride throws a garland of flowers round the bride- 
grooms nech, The astrologer touches the bride and bridegroom’s 
eyclids with water, women wave lighted lamps round their faces, 
and they are seated on chairs face to face. The old women start 
their marringy songs, the dancing-girls dance, the barber shuts the 
wunbrella, the parents and guests embrace or exchange greetings, 
and cocoanuts wee handed to all present. 


Theu the bride and bridegroom receive money and jewelry from 
their friends and relations. Haeh-prescnt, as it is given, is noted 
down by the hoy's and girl’s brothers, who stand by with paper and 
pencil. 


Immediately after, near to where the astrologer set the water-pots, 
are’ placed tho jewelry box and other articles intended as presents 
for the bride.’ As soon as all friends and relations have given their 
presents the astrologer leads the bride from the house and seats her 
on a lew worden stool between her own and the bridegroom’s 
brother, After a Nttle worship the bridegroom’s brother gives her 
two robes, two hodices, a sash, anda jewelry box. After touching 
these ard handiryz them to her. mother, the bride takes her seat. on 
the chair oppo-ite her husband, anid the ceremony closes by the two 
brother: embr:.cing. 

An hour ov so ufter the lucky moment, close to the bride and 
bridegroony’s chairs, two low stools are set for the bride’s father 
and mother, and in front a third for the priest. Between the stools 
are laid a cup, a ladle, aud a plate, and close by another plate with 
fifty-one rupecs. After the girl’s parents and the priest have taken 
their seats, the girl’s father sips water thrice and repeats the names 
of his twanty-fiur gods. Then he, his wifo, and the priest leave 
their seats anu yo towards the bride and bridegroom’s chairs. At 
the priest’s reqaost the bride and bridegroom stand facing each 
other. The boy holds out his open hands, the girl lays her’s half 
open in his, he clasping her thumbs with his. Over their hands 
the girl’: father holds his, open and slanting, and the mother pours 
cold water from a silver jug which running off her husband’s hands 
passes through the hands of the bride and bridegroom, and, as it 
falls, is caught by the priest in a silver plate, While the mother 
pours, the pricst seys in Sanskrit: ‘This is my daughter whom to 
this time [ have nourished as a son, I now give her to your most 
sacred kveping, and solemnly pray you to centre in her your love 


1 Bunches of plantains, metal baskets, almonds, dried dates, turmeric, betelnut, 
sugar, cumi, coriander seed, and rice, 
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as a husband and to treat her with kindness.’ The priest then 
repeats the names of the bride and bridegroom, their fathers, 
grandfathers, great-grandfathers, and famihes. he girl's 
father dips fifty-one rupees in cold water and lays them in the 
bridogroom’s open hands, and tho ceremony closes by the priest 
giving to cach old woman of the family three ladlefuls of the water 
that was poured over the bride and bridegroom’s hands. 


Noxt at one end of the marriage hall tho family priest kindles a 
sacrificial fire and sets the cocoa-kernel grindstone or pata before 
the fire with seven betolnuts on it, cach betelnut lying on a little 
rice heap. Calling Indra, Varun, and Umdmahesh to be present, 
the bride, the bridegroom, and the brido’s father sit down, the bride’s 
father saying : ‘You should treat her as duty bids you and not 
cheat her in religion, wealth, or pleasure.’ The bridegroom thrice 
repeats ; ‘I will not deccive.’ 


Then the bride and bridegroom leaving their seats walk thrice 
round the fire, and, on coming towards the grindstone, the bride- 
groom sitting down and repeating a Sanskrit text,! lifts the great 
toe of his wife’s left foot! and draws it-over the seven rice heaps. 
This, which is called the seven steps or suplapadi or the crossing 
of seven hills, is tho chicf of al) marriage rites. No marriage is 
complete until the bride has tuken the seventh step. Tull the 
seventh step is taken the father of the girl may break off the match 
and marry his daughtor to some one else. The rite ends by a 
married woman striking tho bride’s and bridegroom’s brows 
together. 

After tho marriage oath the bride and bridegroom feed one another, 
eating sweetmeats, vegetables, and rico from the samo plate. 

They are then dressed and seated near cach other in the hall, and 
again rise and go round among tle guests marking thoir brows with 
rodpowder. 

At the same time the guests’ brows are marked with sandal 
powder and each is giventwo cocoanuts. From the hall the bride 
and bridegroom are taken to the women’s room and other places 
where the elder women are. Here each one, lifting the bride in her 
arms, kisses her, and with toars in her eyes speaks kindly to her, 
and last of all the girl bids farewell to her parents. Meanwhile 
the party are gotting ready to start for the bridegroom’s house. 
The bride and bridegroom are seated cither on the same horso on which 
the bridegroom rode in the evening, or in an open carriage ; they are 
followed by a company of friends and kinspeople in the same order 
as they went to the brido’s house.” As they go fireworks are let off. 

The girl’s fathor and some of his nearest relations follow for a 
few steps and then return home. 


1 The substance of the text is: May Vishnu make thee take one step for food, 
one step for strength, one step for cattle, one step for happiness, one step for priests 
to perform sacrifices, one step for wealth, and one step for religion. 

* The order is the same as in the evening, except that a servant walks in front of 
the bride and bridegroom’s horse, sprinkling cocked rice to satisfy evil spirits, and 
that link-boys surround the party, each carrying at the end of a stick a grated open 
iron bowl with lighted pieces of dried cocoa-kernel, 
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In some fiimihes when the procession reaches the door of the bride- 
groom’s house tevo servants, tho one taking the bride and the other 
tho bridegroom on his shoulders, dance to the sound of musie for 
about 4 quartyr of an hour. Lines of white stone powder are drawn 
on the groun 1 leading to the room whore the marriage gods aro 
worshiopod inl on both sides of the lines rows of lighted rice flour 
lamps are set. Between these the bride walks, her hands fall of rice ; 
tho bridegrowat follows bending over her, holding both her hands 
from behind, snd with his thumbs from time to time forcing 
grains of vice out of them. As soon as the bridegroom comes near 
tho house door his sister stops the way and does not let him pass till 
he pro:nises | er to give his daughter in marriage to her son. He 
then goes to the room where tho marriage gods are worshipped, 
throwing the rice as before, and he and his wife are scated on low 
stools before the marriage gods, After performing some short rites 
the brideyrouny’s sister and parents tell him the bride’s new name 
and this he whispers in her right car. Meanwhile in the reception 
hall guests ars seated and served with sugared milk and a handful of 
sngar folded in paper. This closes’ the wedding day ceremonies, 
Tho Inide retires and sleeps with the other girls in the womon’s 
hall, and the bridegroom with the men. 

Each of the four days after the wedding is marked by some 
special rites. 

Aboat nie or ton on the morning of the first day the bride is 
asked to serve food to the men ofher-husband’s house. The five 
pots sent by she girl’s parents are piled in the dining hall. In the 
highest is an cold necklaco and in the four others are sweatmeats, 
Low stools and leaf-plates aro laid out, and when the men aro seated, 
the bide withent letting the pots strike together uncovers them one 
after the other, She opens the first, and secing a gold necklace, puts 
it round hier neck; sho opens the second and finding sweotmeats 
serves them to the guests uncovering each pot with great care and. 
handing round its contents, She then takes a metal plate with a 
lighted lamp in it, and going to cach guest waves the lamp round his 
face, cach uceording to his means putting somo silver in the plate. 
She then loaves the room and after tho guests have eaten the sweet- 
meats they ulso leave. In the afternoon the bride and bridegroom 
eat from the sare leat-plate, feeding one another in the presence of 
the women aa. children of the house, When tho meal is over 
small round betel-leaf parcels are given to the boy and girl. Tho 
bride ‘olds a0 cud of the rolled leaf in her teeth and the bride- 
groom bites off the othor end. Aftor this about fifty betelnuts are 
equally divided between tho bride and bridegroom. A few girls 
side with the bride and some boys with the bridegroom, and for an 
hour or two ple games of odds and ovens called eki-beki. About 
four i the altermoon the bride and bridegroom are asked to spend 
the nivht atthe bride’s house. Before the bride leaves the women 
of the bridegrocm’s family make her presents of jewolry.  ‘l'hen the 
bride and bridjezroom go to the nearest relations of both houses, the 
women. asking the bride what presents have been given her, and 
elderly widows who have not been at the wedding give her 
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2s. to £5 (Rs. 1-50) in cash, or they give a cocoanut both to her and 
her husband. ‘This round of visits generally lasts till about seven in 
the evening when the bride and bridegroom go to the bride’s house. 
Here they play a game of odds and evens, and about nine they feed 
one another sitting down to dine with the men. 


During the night the bridegroom steals his mother-in-law’s 
bracelet, and early in the morning makes off to his father’s house. 
When the bracclot is missed, the bride, her parents and friends, 
aud the family priest go in procession to search the bridegroom’s 
house. On hearing they are come the bridegroom hidos, and the 
bride and one of her party start over the house scarching for him, 
shouting that he has stolen a wator-jug and an old pair of shoes, 
At last his hiding place is found and he is led by his wife into the 
hall and seated ona raised carpeted stool in the midst of the guests. 
Before him on the carpet sits the bride and hor father. The father, 
placing before him a silver watcr-pot, a silver plate, and a silver cup 
and ladle worships the bridegroom, and with joined hands asks him 
to give his fect. to be washed. | Ho refuses unless they promise to 
give him whatever he asks. Thoy agree, and he asks something 
whimsical, a cart with a pair of goats, his father-in-law’s garden, or 
his house, or asks his father-in-law to givo up smoking or snnfling. 
When all he asks is promised he lets Ins fect be washed with milk 
and wator. He is then given a suit of clothes and taken to the 
bride’s house. 


On the third day, about ten ab night, the bridegroom, the bride, 
and her parents and relations go with miugic to bring the bridegroom’s 
parents and nearest relations to their house. On the way back they 
walk on cloths which are taken up as they pass and again laid in 
front. On entering the bride’s house the guests are seated either 
in the receiving room or in the marriage hall. Before the altar 
lines aro drawn and three low stools are set. ‘The bride and bride- 
groom are scated on the altar, and the bride’s paronts and the 
priest on the low stools. The priest repeats texts and the bride’s 
parents touch their eyelids with water. ‘The bridegroom’s married 
relations and their wives come in pairs. The husbands sit beside 
the bridegroom and the wives stand close by their husbands. Then 
the bride’s mother pours water over the men’s feet and the bride’s 
father wipes them dry; and again the bride’s father pours water 
over the women’s fect and the mother wipes them dry. A married 
woman waves a lighted lamp round the faces of each pair, and they 
go back to their seats with a present of a silk waistcloth for the 
man and a robe and bodice for the woman. The feet of all the 
sons-in-law and their wives, and, Jast of all, the bride and bride- 
groom’s fect are washed with the samo ceremony. 


When the feet-washing is over, in the marriage hall in front of 
the house steps a white powder square is traced, and, on one side, 
facing the east, three low stools are set in a line and a fourth at 
right angles for the priest. In front of the three stools is placed a 
bamboo basket with fivo lighted rice-flour lamps, a sweetmeat ball, 
cooked rice, split peas, butter, vegetables, and cakes, a leaf-plate 
served with cooked rice, vegetables, split peas, and butter, and a few 
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sweet cakes. On the other side the bridegroom and his relations 
sit on carpets. The bride and her parents dressed in silk seat 
themselves or the three stools and the priest on the fourth. he 
bride’s father gives cight Brdhmans round bamboo baskets, with, 
in each baskot, a silver two-anna piece, a cocoanut, a betelnut, 
and two almonds. Then the bride’s fathor, taking the girl in his 
arms, seats heron the lap of each of the bridegroom’s kinsmen, 
who in return put a little sugar into her mouth. ‘The mother takes 
the bride in | er arms, and seats her on the lap of each of the bride- 
groom’s kinswomen who, like the men, put a little sugar into 
her mouth, und Jast of all she is seated by her father beside her 
husband, ‘{ len the girl’s mother making a twisted cloth ring puts it 
on the head «f each of the bridegroom’s kinsmen, and the father 
taking the sq ure bamboo basket in both his hands touches with its 
bottom the iwisted cloth ring. The bride’s father then taking the 
ring in his hands places it on the head of all the women guests and the 
mother touches it with the bamboo basket. ‘The fathers embrace, 
and thy brides father addressing the father of the bridegroom asks 
him to take ewe of their daughter whom. they have nourished as their 
ouly fond cluld, whom they have always petted, and never allowed to 
leave hor muther’s side, Then the bridegroom’s party taking the 
bride with them go back to his house, 

About cleyon on the morning of the fourth day, at the boy’s house 
three squares ave drawn, one in the women’s room and two in tho 
marriave hall one in the middle nean the honse steps and the other 
on one side. In the square drawn in the womon’s hall two low 
wooden stools are setin a line,.and on them the bride and bridegroom 
are scated. ‘l"he sister, or “some other of the boy’s kinswomen 
tightly tics his hair in a knot, and asks the bride to untie if with 
her lefi. hand. ‘The bride untics! the)'knot, puts cocoanut milk on 
the bridegrocm’s hair, and rubs a mixture of turmoric and rice on 
his bocy. ‘Thou the bridegroom has to untie his wife’s hair, to put 
on cocauut milk, and rub her with a mixture of turmeric powder 
and rico Hour. A married woman now gocs to the marriage hall, 
sets a low stool in the corner square, and opposite to it the grinding 
stone. Between theso she sets a metal plate with a mixture of lime 
and turmeric hicing in the mixture a gold finger ring, for which 
the boy and virl scarch and whoover finds keeps it ; she also, at each 
corner of Lhe square, sets a jar of cold water with a mango leaf 
floating: in if and winds a throad round the jar. The bride and 
bridegroom are then led to the corner squaro in the marriage hall 
and sur.ted face to face, the bridegroom on the low stool and the 
bride on the grindstone, Machis given a packet of betel leaves 
to chew; and while they chew four married women sprinkle water 
on their heads and sing songs. The drums beat and the bride and 
bridegy som syuirt betelnut and leaf juice on each other and from 
tho mctal plue throw red paint over cach other. After this they 
are bat ied, dried, and dressed, the bridegroom in his turban, long 
robe, silk wai-teloth, and shoes, and the bride in a silk robe and 
bodice. ‘The marriage ornaments are exchanged, the bridegroom’s 
being tied on the head of the bride, and the bride’s on tho head of 
the bridegroom. A lighted lamp is waved round them, red lines 
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are drawn on their feet, the silvered cocoanuts are exchanged, and 
the bridegroom raising his bride by the left hand follows his 
sister who walks before him sprinkling wator from an carthen jar to 
where the third square is drawn in the middle of the marriage hall. 
Here, while the bridegroom and the bride are bathing, a bedstead 
with a large sugar- ~calce : at cnch corner is brought in and the whole is 
covered with a shect. In the middle of the bedstead is a grindstone 
muffled in cloth spotted with wet turmeric powder and at cach 
corner an earthen jar. ‘lhe bridegroom and bride are ‘seated 
on the bed near the grindstone and each of four marricd women 
waves rice three times round their heads and touches their brows 
with the hems of the bride and bridegroom’s clothes. Again, taking 
both the girl’s hands in their own, each of the married women thrice 
waves a rupee, a piece of turmeric, and u few grains of cumin seed 
before the boy’s face. Then taking the cumin seed, the turmeric, 
and the rupee from the hem of the br idegroom’s robe they are waved 
before the bride. Tho bridegroom sits “down and the bride rising 
takes the grindstone in ber hands; and passes it to him saying: ‘Take 
the baby, I am going to cook,-and again’sits down. ‘Then the bride- 
groom rising hands back: the grindstone, saying: ‘Take the baby I 
am going to office.” After this she leaves the child on the bedstead, 
and the bridegroom lifting bis wife by the left hand leads her into 
the room where the marri: ize gods haye been worshipped. Hero he 
sits on a low stool before the gods, takes his wife on his Jap, and, 
witha mango Jeaf, sprinkles themolasses and lime-water on the figure 
of the mango tree on the wall, ‘Then, going into the women’s hall 
where some married women are met, the bride and bridegroom feed 
one another. In the afternoon they are asked to go to the girl’s house 
and start accompanicd by the bridegroom’s sister and music. Iere 
in welcoming them a lighted.lamp is,.wavod round the faces of the 
three, and, except that the bedstead hangs from tho roof and that 
before it is let down the bridegroom has to give the children of the 
bride’s family 10s. to £1 10s, (Rs. 5-15) the details are the same as 
at the bridegroom’s house. When the baby-ceremony and the mango- 
tree worship are over, the boy is made to stand behind the girl, and 
each married woman, dipping tho girl’s hands in a mixture of 
molasses and lime, rrbs them on the boy’s long robo, The mother 
of tho girl draws ‘red Hines on a wall close by the marriage gods, 
and places a grindstone below the lines. In the middle of this 
she sets a brass hanging hghted lamp surrounded by sweetmeats 
and sweet cakes, and beyond them a row of lighted rice-flour lamps. 
The boy places five to fifteen rnpoes on the stone, and in presence of 
the women the bride and bridegroom feed one another. 


In the evening tho father and mother, and the bride and bride- 
groom, first at the bridegroom’s and then at the bride’s, sit in a line 
before the marriage gods, and worshipping them, throw a few grains 
of rice over them and over the floor of the marriage hall, and say: 
‘ Depart ye gods and goddesses until such time as i may ask you to 
come again.’ Last of all the priest, untying the six cigar-rolled 
mango leaves, sprinkles water over the heads of the four worshippers. 


In the afternoon of the fourth day, comes the last of the Marriage 
ceremonies, the rubbing of the bride and bridegroom with rice- flour 
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at their own houses. The bridegroom is seated on a stool in the 
women’s hal! in a square of white powder, and some woman of the 
family rubs lin with rice flour and takes him into the marriage hall, 
where heis sealed on a low stool in a square of white powder, bathed 
with warm water, and has a lighted lamp waved round his face. IIe 
then goes into the house and is now free to go about asusual. After 
afew lays the girl is presented with copper or brass miniature 
cooking aud otaer house vessels filled with rice, pulse, four, butter, 
and il. 

Nexs day, ora day or two after when the host wishes the guests to 
go, a sweet dish of pulse is cooked and served at dinner time. After 
eating the pulse the marriage guests leave. 

Afcor the rar riage ceremonies are over the boy and girl, on feast 
and hinwh days, aro asked to one anothor’s house ss, and at least during 
tho first yer at each visit reecive clothes and other gifts. Beforo 
one of these visits the sight of a servant from the father-in-law’ 8 
house offen sets the bride crying. Coaxing threatening and 
wane arc all sometimes in vain;, and the little wife from the 
time she leaves her father’s house til-she comes back keeps on 
sobbing. Sle is now a part of her husband’s family. ILer dnty is 
ontirely to hov husband und his parents; who must support her 
through she wedded and if need be through tho widowed state. To 
her louisband’s velations the young wife shows much respect. She 
stands up when they pass near her, and in talking to them uses not 
theiy namex ut some term) of respect. She docs not call her 
husbaud by i uy name, and whether m public or private should never 
be seen talkisyr to him. ‘he husband is @cnorally kind to his wife, 
ho thinks hur juts friend and his equal, and leaves her the full use of 
his gor ds, 

Ta the case of the girl, between. marriage and pregnancy, come 
three minor rives, lucky-dress wearing, skirt-wearing, and puberty. 

Miicurh wile or lucky-dress wearing may tako place at any time 
aftor s girl’s nacriage and before she is twelve years old. ‘The boy’s 
father consults an “astrologer, who examines the boy’s and girl’s 
horoscopes, and names a lucky day aud hour. A day or two before 
a servant is sent to tell the gir’s mother when the robe is to be 
given. On the day fixed, two boys and the family pricst, with 
fifty to ow bundred cocoanuts, suger cakes, and fruit, a robe, a 
bodies, and ningic are sent to the girl’s house. On the floor of the 
women's hall a square is drawn. with white powder, and two low 
stools ire plas opposite cach other, one for the elder of the boys 
and ths other for the girl. he family priest sits beside them on a 
third stool, hon the elder boy worships Ganpati and performs 
the holy-day blessing, and touching the hem of the robe with red- 
powder, prose ate it along with the bodice to the girl. The girl rises, 
and gomg int) aw inner room winds the robe round her waist, und 
comiuy: back sts herself as before facing the boy, who lays in her 
lap five plan‘ains, an orange, a lemon, a guava, betelnut and leaves, 
afew crains of wheat, and a silver coin. A married woman waves 
a light. ad Janip round tho faces of the priest, the girl, and the elder 
boy, ard the priost blesses the girl, drops a few grains of rice over 
the Gavipati, aud taking a rupee from the boy retires. Tho elder boy 
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gocs home, and the younger, taking the girl with him in a carriage 
starts, with music, for the husband’s house. At her mother-in-law’s 
the girl stays for two days and then goos home. 


A few weeks after the lucky-dress wearing comes the padar-sdda 
or breast-robe. ‘lhe girl is taken to her father-in-law’s house 
and for the first time wears her robe like a woman, drawing one ond 
over her shoulders and letting it hang on the right side. In the 
afternoon of tho sccond day, before leaving for her parents’ home, the 
girl, seated on a low stool, has little children set opposite her, and her 
lap is filled with fruit as on the first day. She throws the fruit to 
the childron, and aftor a scramble, some elderly woman of the house 
divides them between the children and the girl. The customs are the 
same as at the lucky-robe wearing except that the girl sits by the side 
of her husband instead of by the side of a boy of his family, 


When a girl comes of age an elderly married woman fills hor lap . 


with rice, betelnut and leaves, and a cocoanut, and waving 
a lighted lamp round her face gives her sugar to eat. She is 
sent to her husband’s house.in @ carriage, and her mothor-in-law 
takes her and leaves hor iia room by herself. Little girls are sent 
to ask kinswomen and friends. An slderly woman goes to invite 
the girl’s mother, and when she comes, awlout three in the afternoon, 
sho changes her dregs, and going to her danghter, combs and braids 
her hair, dresses her in a rich robe and bodice, and decking her with 
ornaments, seats her in a wooden frame lcanine forward, her hands 
resting on her knees. On each, side of tho frame two large brass 
lamps and w pair of glass candle-shades aro placed, and on the floor 
in front, a silver plate with boxes for betelnut and lcaves, and 
spices, and close by a silvor tree, its branches hung with packets of 
betel leaves. The music plays, andthe guests, all of whom are women 
keep dropping in from five to ight, Gach us she comes having sweet 
cakes given her. When tho guests aro gone her mother leads the 
girl to the inner room, and taking off her ornaments makes them 
over to the mother-in-law, and after bathing and taking sugar cakes 
goes home. ‘This is done every day for four days. About four on 
the morning of tho fifth day, the mother of the girl, going to her 
daughter’s house, bathes her, and then herself bathing, both the 
danghtor and the mother are presented with robes and bodices. The 
mother then goes home. In tho afternoon, on one side of the dining 
hall, a square of white quartz powder is drawn and in the square 
two low stools are set. On theso stools the girl and her husband are 
scated and their bodies are rubbed with rice-flour. Then in a square 
tracing, in the back part of the house, they are seated close to each 
other on low stools, and tho boy loosens the knot of the girls hair 
and the girl loosens his top-knot and they are bathed. Then, on 
a sqnare traced on one side of the women’s hall, three low 
stools are placed, two inaline, and the third at right angles. 
The boy and the girl seated on the two stools and the priest on 
the third, worship Ganpati, perform the holy-day blessing, worship 
the Matriks that is the seven goddesses Gauri, Padma, Shachi, 
Medha, Savitri, Vijaya, and Jaya, and perform the joyfal-event 
spirit-worship. ‘I'he boy and girl leave théir seats, and the priest, 
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helped by ten «ther Bréhmans, kindles the sacred fire in honour of 
the nine plancts and of Bhuvaneshvar, the god of tho universe. 
When this is over the boy and girl sit as before, cooked rice is waved. 
round them, wad is laid by the roadside to please evil spirits. After 
washing their feet, they are given new clothes and have their bodies 
rubbed with sweot-scented powder, and seating them close to each 
other it. © square tracing in the back part of the house, the priost 
pours over their heads water from a rice-washing metal-pot or virolt, 
and after bathing and dressing in new clothes they take thvir seats 
as befere in fle women’s hall. An earthen altar is made, Ganpati is 
worshipped, aacl the sacred fire is lit. The boy touches the hem of 
a new robe witich he gives to the girl and fills her lap with presents. 
A married woman hands the boy a small quantity of bent or durva 
grass, pounded wetted and tied ina piece of white cotton, and 
standirg behiad the girl and laying her head botween his knees, he 
lifts hey chin with his left hand and with his right squeezes into hor 
right nostril » few drops of the juice of the bent grass. A lighted 
lamp is waver round their facesand=the ceremony is at an end, In 
tho evening t1¢ zirl is seated in the frame richly dressed and decked 
with jewels. ‘lhe mother and ether kinswomen, and friends with 
musi¢ and trays of clothes and jowelry, go to the boy’s house and 
take their sunts on carpets spread inthe women’s hall. A. square 
is traced nea sho frame, and on one of two low stools placed near 
each other, the boy sits, and the girl coming out of the frame sits on 
his rivht. ‘“he gir?s mother gocs to them, and waving a lighted 
lamp ronnd tacit faces pntgs-a shawl ever the boy’s shoulders and 
a rich suit o: clothes andjewolry in the girl’s hands. The other 
womon follow giving presents.according to their husband’s means ; 
sugar cakes sid. cocoauuts are handed, aud, except the mother 
and hor sistur, the guests leave.!. About nino at night the boy is 
seatec. in the frame and the girl rubs him with swect-sconted 
powder, and ives him a cap of milk to drink, He drops a silver 
coin lito tle cap and drinks the milk, and kissing his wite lifts her 
in his arms, aud carries hor in to the nuptial room which is adorned 
with yarlands of sweet-scented tHowers, All this time the mothers 
and ober relations, both male and female, surround the pair, The 
boy’s mother scbs, ‘We have brought you so far and now make you 
over to the toils of married life.’ 


Tn the fifth raonth ofa woman’s pregnancy a few families perform 
acersmony called the panchingne or fifth month. Ganpati is 
wors sipped, sngar cakes distributed, and in the evening both the 
boy and th» girl are presented with clothes. In tho seventh or 


ltr handiny sugar cakes and ecocoanuts a marricd woman with a tray full of 
sugar cakes soos to each woman guest and, sitting in front of her, asks from whose 
house she has coma. The guest says from her parents or mother-in-law’s as_the case 
may be. ‘Nhe iostess takes in her hand two sugar cakes and goes on giving them two 
at a time till tie guest stops her and will have no more. Some women take ten or 
twenty or even as many as fifty or 100 pairs of sugar cakes and afterwards sell them 
and buy ormunc.ts with the money. In some houses women who are known to do 
this are watcher, and given just as many cakea as there are pcople in their houses, 
Latoly, except among the rich, cakes are less freely given, each guest getting only two, 

2Viry few furilies perform this ceremony, 
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eighth month of a woman’s pregnancy the pricst is called to fix a day 
for the preguaney ceremony. On the morning of the day little 
girls go to ask kinswomen and friends, and an elderly woman goes 
to invite the girl’s mother. In the afternoon the husband and wifo 
are seated on two low stools, and the priest ona third, After a 
sacred fire is kindled, Gappati is worshipped, holyday-blessings 
performed and the plancts worshipped, the boy squeozes a few drops 
of bent grass juice into the girl’s right nostril, throws a garland of 
tig-tree leaves round her neck, and sticks a poreupine quill into her 
hair, Te next gives her a ladleful of curds mixed with two grains of 
pulse and ono of barley, and asks her thrice what she is sipping. 
She each time says in reply, ‘That by which women are blossed 
with children,” When this is over some elderly married woman 
waves a lighied Jamp round their faces. In the evening the girl’s 
mother and other women go to the girl’s house, and, seating the boy 
and the girlin a square traced on the floor, give them shawls, clothes, 
and jewelry, and taking some sugar cakes, go home. A. dinner is 
given by tho boy’s household -to-beth men aud women relations. 
Other dinners at relations and-friends” houses follow, the young wife 
receives presents, and in every way mects with the greatest care 
and kindness. In the eighth or niuth mouth of her first pregnancy 
the young wife, who is olten net more than fourteen, 1s seated in & 
palanquin and sent with music to her father’s house. As sho goes, 
at overy corner of the street, to please cvil spirits, cocounuts are 
dashed on the ground and thrown away. 

From the tune the girl goes to her tather’s house she is fed 
daintily and decked with flowers. A midwife, gencrally one known 
to the mother’s family, attends tho girl, aud when the girl’s time 
comes is called in. The young-wifeis taken to a warm room and 
ono or two of the older womenjof othe family gather round her. 
Outside of the room the girl’s tather or some other of the older men 
of the bonse stands with a watch in one hand and with the other 
tells lus beads, promising much to the gods and goddosses if they 
will grant the girl asafe delivery. Care is taken that the birth may 
happen at a lucky moment, and should the mother suffer severoly, 
Brdhmans are hired to read sacred books or to tell beads both in their 
houses and temples. As soon asthe child is born the girl’s father or 
some one of the older men of the house notes the time, and a metal 
dinner plate is beaten as a sigu of joy, the women rejoicing over the 
mother as one brought back fromdcath. Tillthe mother is waslted and 
laid on a cot, the babe is put in a bamboo winnowing fan, It is then 
washed in warn water, its navel-cord cub, its hoad squeezed to give it 
@ proper shapo, its nose pulled to make it straight, and the cartilage 
of its cars bent. It is bound in swaddling clothes and Jaid beside its 
mother on the bed, and a bit of Avired Strobilanthns grabamianns, and 
& penknife are laid under the pillow to ward off evil spirits, Word 
is sent to the husband’s family, sugar is handed, and tho midwife is 
given four to ten shillings, rice, betel, a cocoanut, and a robe. The 
room-door is covered with a blanket, and an iron bar is thrust 
across it. A dim-shining brass lamp burns near the child’s face. The 
mother is given a packet of betel leaves, myrrh or bol, a mixture of 
honey and buttor, ségargota that is the fruit of the Guilandina 
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bonducella and butter, myrrh mixed with molasses, and myrobalan 
powder mixed with molasses. For forty days she drinks nothing 
but water in which a red-hot iron has been cooled, boiled with cloves. 
For three days she cats a coarse wheat-flour paste mixed with 
molasses and buttcr. On the eleventh day she has wheat cakes 
boiled in batter, and, from the twelfth to the fortieth, rice mixod 
with black pepper and butter. After the fortieth day she takes her 
usual food, rice, vegetables, or fish, as suits her best. For forty 
days she does not leave her bedroom without a hood,-a thick blanket 
thrown over her body, and slippers. LKvery evening the babe is 
rubbed with parched gram powder and the whito of an egg, and 
bathed in hot water. Before drying the child, the midwite takes 
water ina metal pot, and waving it thrice round, that the child’s 
mistortunes tay be on her and no cvil eye may look at it, stands up, 
pours water over her foct, and touchos the child’s brow with dust, 
Then she marks the child’s brow and checks with soot, and taking a 
few grains of mustard seed waves them round the child and throws 
them into the fire. For the first three days, the child is fed by 
sucking a cloth soaked in coriander juice. For ten days atter the 
birth both tho wife’s and husband’s houses arc unclean, and there is no 
worship and no prayers. ‘That evil spirits may not choose this time 
to onter the house, a Brihman, eyery evening, holding iu his hand 
a pinch of ashes, repeats charms and spells, and gives the ashes to 
some one in the house to rub’on the child’s brow and lay under its 
pillow. With the same object the midwife draws ash-lines at the 
house-door and at tho door of the mother’s room. Any one coming 
into the house must, as he onters, look round and drive off any spirit 
that may be following him, aud wash his fect and hands. If he is 
not a membor of the family he must bring some sugar cakes or 
clothes. It is unmannerly to go to a new-born babe empty-handed. 


On tho evening of the day of birth, or on the next day, the 
father of the child, the astrologer; the family pricst, and kinspeople 
and friends go with music to the mother’s house. ‘They are met by 
the mother’s parents and seated, the men guests in the hall and the 
women guests in the womon’s room. The astrologer is handed a slate 
and pencil and paper pen and ink, Ho takes from tho wifc’s father 
a note of the time of birth and sits in the midst of the company 
calculating. When the horoscope is ready he reads it aloud, almost 
always foretelling for the child talent, comfort, success, and long life, 
Then touching the brow of the oldost man in the father’s family, ho 
makes over the horoscope to him with a blessing. While this is 
going on, in the inner part of the house, the father of the child, 
sitting on a low stool ina square traced on the ground, worships 
Ganpati and performs the holy-day blessing. Ho rubs a little gold 
and honey on a stone, takes it ina silver cup, and going into the 
lying-in room, dips a gold finger ring into the cup, and in presence 
of some kinspeople lets a drop fall into the child’s mouth. If the 
birth hour be unlucky the father has to undergo penances ; and he 
does not see the child’s face for fear he should loose his own or the 
child’s life. When the lucky hour comes, he worships Ganpati and. 
performs the holy-day blessing, kindles a sacred fire, and placing 
the child on a piece of red cloth ina winnowing fan, lays him before 
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the face of a cow, and lets honey drop into his mouth. In honour of 
the birth a feast is given by the mother’s father, Dancing-girls 
amuse the guests, milk, cocoanuts, and sweet cakes are handed round, 
the astrologer the priest and other Brdhmans are paid, and the 
guests leave. 


The third day after tho birth the child and the mother are bathed, 
and the mother first suckles the child? In the mother’s room two 
long lines of white powder are drawn and divided, if the child is a boy 
into eleven and if a girl into ten spaces. In each space is placed a 
betel leaf touched on the top with soot redpowder and turmeric, 
boiled gram, cooked horse-radish leaves, and cocoanut scrapings 
mixed with molasses. Close by a square is traced on the ground 
and a low stool is set in the square. Ju front of the stool are laid 
a metal plate with a lighted lamp, redpowder, a few grains of rice, 
a sugar cake, a cocoanut, and close by a full water-pot and ladle. 
The mother is seated on the low stool, her hair is combed, and the 
child is laid in her arms. Then the brows of both the child and 
the mother are touched with*redpowder and a few grains of rice. 
Bits of sugar cake are put into their mouths, a cocoanut is laid in 
the mother’s hand, and a lighted lampis waved round their faces. 
Then placing the cocoanut on the ground, the mother silently raises 
the ladic from the water-pot, and taking a littlo water sprinkles 
iton the child’s body, and throws # few grains of rice on the leaves. 
The guests, who are little boys and girls, are sent home after eating 
boiled gram and cocoanut scrapings. 

The fifth night is a time of ranch danger to the child, Sathi, the 
goddess of that night, is worshipped. by some elderly married 
woman of the family with presents of fruit and is besought to take 
care of the babe.? A blank sheet of paper with pen and ink is laid 
near the goddess that sho may write the child’s fate, and a drawn 
sword is loft leaning against the wall, The father of the child, 
with some relations and friends, goes to his wife’s hoase with 
presents. He worships Ganpati, gives tho midwife two to ten 
shillings in cash, and receiving sugar cakes returns home.? That no 
evil spirit may steal in watchinen are set to guard the house, and 
outside, till daybreak, servants sing by turns, and, according to the 
father’s means, are paid two to ten shillings. 'The midwife is seated 
near the child, and that she may not sleep is closely watched by the 
eldor women of the house. 


On the tenth day the mother and child are bathed, and their clothes 
washed, the whole house is cleaned, the floors arc smeared with a 
mixture of cowdung and water, and cow’s urine is sprinked all over 
the house, After bathing and dressing in fresh clothes, to free them 
from impurity, cach member of the household thrice drinks about 


} The practice of not suckling a child till the third day is dying out. 

2 In some families, along with the fruit, fried pulse, grain, a cock, and a tumbler 
of liquor are offered, AU these are given to the midwife. 

5 The present consists of butter, sugar, betelnut and leaves, rice, cocoannts, live 
suits of embroidered and plain clothes, an umbrella, a pair of English shoes, stock- 
ings, gold silver and pearl ornaments, wood and metal boxes for holding cloves, 
clunamon, nutmeg, mace, and other articles, 
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a teaspoonful of the five cow-gifts.1 Thon the menof the father’s 
family changv their sacred threads and drink the five cow-pifts. 

Under the bead Infancy come eight rites, naming, thirticth day, 
fortieth day, car-boring, vaccination, teething, hair-cutting, and 
birth-day. 

On the tonth, eleventh, or twelfth day, but sometimes not till the 
hundred and first day after birth, the child is named. About four 
in the evening the women of the father’s houso go to the child with 
presents of clovhcs, and putting a large sugar-cake on each of the 
four corners vo! the cradle, Jay the child in the cradle, and swing 
it, calling the shild by a name chosen in its father’s house. The 
mother’s relat ons give the child another name; buta child ig 
generally knows by the maine chosen for it by the father’s family. 

On any day Lotween the twelfth and the thirtieth a servant brings 
into the honse « eopper pot full of cold water, and placing it ina 
aquare traced va the floor of the women’s hall, the mother, who is 
seated ou a low stool in anotherssquare, worships the water-pot. 
When tho worship is over, she takes invher hand a picce of white 
cloth, an putting a» little turmeric powder in it, is asked by an 
elderly married wouan, who, at the same time waves a lighted lamp 
before her face, witere she is going with the cloth. The mothor 
answers : ‘Tv tho well to wash my child’s clothes.’ 

On tho forticth day the mother is bathed, a necklace of now beads 
is tied rornd hor neck, and new glass bracelets are pnt on her wrists. 
The bracelet-sclor is given two shillings, cight pounds of rice, a 
cocoanut, and beseliut anddeaves, and bowing low retires, praying 
that tho wom way uever be a widow and may be blessed with 
eight sons = The young mother is again pure, and her relations and 
friends come bringing presents-of clothes and sugar cakes. With 
this ceremony the days of confinement end. 


Two to five months after, on a lucky day, a boy, seated in a palan- 
quin, is sent with wusic, from the husband to the mother with clothes, 
small silver pots, ant gold and silver ornaments, toys, and about a 
hundred cocoaunts and sngar cakes. At the house the boy is seated 
on a stool, ind the mother and babe are dressed in new clothes and 
go to the father’s hoase, On the way, to please evil spirits, ab each 
turn of the street a cocoanut is broken, and on reaching the father’s 
house the child’s aunt or othor kinswoman, lifting the child in 
hor arms, stands with it on the veranda, and another woman waves 
a pot full of cold water round the child’s head, throws the water 
away, aud takes the child into the house, followed by the mother. 


When the child is between six and twelve months old comes tho 
ear-boring or kine dane. A girl’s car is bored in three places, 
in one part of th. lube and in two places in the upper cartilage. 
About a year after the ears are healed her nose is bored, The hole 
is generally inade in the right nostril. But if the child is the 
subject of a vow, the left instead of the right nostril is bored, the 


1 The five cow-gifty a.e clarified butter, curds, milk, cowdung and cow’s urine. 
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nose-ring is worn in the left nostril, and the child is called by such 
names as, stone or Dhondibdi, beggar or Bhikubdi, sweepings 
or Govardébai. In such cases after marriage the mother-in-law 
bores the left nostril, and at the husband’s expense puts in a rich 
new nose-ring, Ina boy the lobe of both ears and sometimes the 
upper cartilage of the right car are bored. Ifa woman, who has 
lost one or more sons, has another, that he may be thought to be 
a girl, sho bores his right nostril, and puts a nose-ring into it, 
sometimes giving him a silver anklet to wear, and calls him stone 
or Dhondu, or beggar Bhiku ov Fukir Tn boring the cars and 
nose the hole is made with a necdle and black cotton thread tied 
like a little ring. The wound is fomentod with boiled cocoanut oil 
and, the child is dicted to guard aguiust inflammation. When the 
wound is healed a gold ring is passed through each of the holes, 
and afterwards a heavicr ring is worn circled with pearls and 
precious stones, Asa rule two holes aro first mado, and when the 
place is healed a third hole is bored. The borer, who is generally 
a goldsmith, is paid 3d, to Gde(2-4 as.) a hole. For the first 
boring he is given a rupee,.about cight pounds of rico, a cocoanut, 
and betelnut and leaves. 


When the child is five or six months old, some vaccinator who 
ig known to tho family is scout for, and operates in three places on 
the right arm and in two on the left.? On tho third day he again 
calls and examines the wounds, If the lymph has taken, the god- 
doss Shitalidevi is supposed to have entered tho child, who is sacred, 
treated with respect and spoken to as devi, that is the goddess. A 
silver pot filled with cold water is sct in some clean spot, English 
Chinose and Indian toys are Jnid round it, and at might the place is 
lighted. Tho mother dressos in white and does not wear the usual 
mark on her brow. Morningyandpevening she waves burning 
frankincense and a lighted lainp round the child’s face, the swinging 
cot, and the water-pot, and bows before them. She touches nothing 
impure. Neither the men nor the wonien of the family eat fish or 
flesh, and go to no marriages, funerals, dinner parties, or processions. 
Tho husband sleeps apart from bis wife, and none of the women of 
the family, who may be cercmonially impure, walk about the house, 
or talk loud, Morning, noon, and dusk, the women seated on 
swinging cots, slug songs in praise of the small-pox goddess, and 
the wholo care of the houschold is centered in tho child. Tf a 
stranger comes into the house, he has to sprinkle cow’s urino on 
his fect with a lime-trec twig, and speak to the child kindly and 
reverently as though addressing the goddess, On the morning of 
the seventh day after the lymph took, a girl is sont round to ask 
female relations and friends, and a written mvitation ig sent to men 


1 These nose-rings and anklets are worn till the thread-girding time. They are 
then taken off and given in charity. ° 

2 Brihman vaccinators are most popular. They are paid 2s. to 4s. In some 
families childven are not vaccinated, the parents waiting till they are attacked by the 
amall-pox. hen ceremonies like the above are performed, and in addition, Hindu 
male or female devil-dancers arc called in. 
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to be present at the ash-rmbbing or vibhut, About ten in the 
morning, in front of the water-pot, a square is traced with powdered 
quarts, and im it figures of men, animals, houseg, and fruit-laden trees 
are druwn. Iu ihe square a low stool is placed and in front of the 
stool iwo silver plates are laid, one with sconted powder or abir, 
the other with cowdung-ashes or vibhut. Lighted metal and glass 
lamps and binning frankincense-sticks are mounted on brass and 
silver stands. Jrom four in the afternoon women begin to come, 
bringiny trays of sweetmeats, flowers, and fruit. The mother, 
dressod in a wich suit of white, comes with her child in her arms, 
and sea‘ing if or the low stool, humbly, as if addressing the goddess, 
asks if ro acce ot the offerings. ‘hen rubbing the ashes and the 
scented powder on the sores, sho again begs the child to accept 
the swectmeats, fruit, and other offerings. hen tho salvers are 
emptied, n litte cf each article being left in each salver, sugar-cakes 
are hanled, and the women go home. About eight in the evening 
men bevin to drop in, and after fruit and a cup or two of spiced 
milk served in Laglish dishos and ou tables, sugar-cakes are handed 
and they leave. A fortnight. after tho vaccination day, the 
nearest relations ore called, and at noou, with music playing, the 
child ancl its purents relations and friends go to the temple of the 
goddess Shitalidevi, Here the mother pouring pot after pot of cold 
water upon the image’s head, sits with her husband and child before 
the imag, the priast murmurs verses, and the mother throws rice, 
flowers, ind velpowder on the goddessand bows low. They then fill 
the laps of married women and giving them pieces of watermelons 
go back to the child’s house. Here they are served with a rich 
dinner, with a lish of spiced milk, and leave after throwing water 
from tho water-pot into a woll. In the evening a rich dinner is 
given to the men. After this, Jest other children should be 
attacked. with sinall-pox, no song's are sung in praiso of the goddess, 

When + child begins to cut its first tooth, it is dressed in trousers 
eap and shocs, in] loaded with ornaments, and, accompanied by 
servants, is sent to the houses of relations, with cither silver or brass 
cups ani swectments. At cach house the servant puts a little 
sugared yram iio a cup, goes in, and lays it before a married woman. 
Then the women giuther round tho child, smiling, and touching ita 
cheeks. In thix way the child goes from house to house till abont 
seven or cight at night it is taken home. Only the well-to-do keep 
this custom, 

For the hatr-cussing the boy is made to sit either on his father’s 
lap or on a jow wooden stool, a new handkerchief is spread 
over his knecs, and sometimes a silver water-cup is set beside 
him. The barbur shaves the boy’s head, leaving two tufts of hair, 
a top-knot aud a forelock. When the shaving is over, the women 
of the family, as the barber’s perquisite, let sugar-balls roll down 
the boy’s head into the handkerchief, and tho barber is given 
one rupee, eight pounds of rice, a cocoanut, betelnut and Icaves, 
the handkerchic!, and the silver cup, The forelock is from time to 
time cut and ket short and the top-knot is allowed to grow into a 
long lock or shendi, 
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In well-to-do families on their birthdays, boys are generally 
given a new suit of clothes and ornaments; rolations and friends 
are treated to a cup of spiced milk, and singing and dancing go on 
the whole night. The birthday is kept sometimes till the child is 
girt with the sacred thread, sometimes till he is married, and 
sometimes till he is a father. 


A boy’s munj or thread-girding may take place at any time between 
four and ten. The parents ask tho astrologer who sees the boy’s 
horoscope, calculates, and fixes tho day. On some lucky day about 
a week before the ceremony, a quarter of a pound of turmeric, of 
redpowder, of coriander sced, of molasses, and of thread are brought 
from the market and luid before the family gods, Two or three 
days after, from the house of the boy’s father, a party of boys and 
girls with music go to ask the people of their caste to the ceromony, 
A booth or porch is built iu front of the house, and the chicf women of 
the family go to ask their kinswomen both for tho thread-girding 
and for the dinner, beeging the mother of one of tho sons-in-law to 
send hor son for the gourd-cutting., On the same day the head of 
the family asks men relations and fricnds by letter, Next day the 
boy is rubbed with turmeric and the same rites are gone through 
as before a marriage. About three in the afternoon, such of the 
guosis ag are married women are served with a rich dinner. At 
the head of the row of guests sit the boy and his mother in a square 
space traced with white powder on the threshold of the room. 

efore they begin to eat, a morsel from the plate of each guest is 
set before the boy and his mother and tasted. The mother is then 
sorved on a scparate plate close by the boy. In tho back yard of 
the house an altar is built, the same as the marriage altar except 
that it is measured by the boy’s and not by tho girl’s arm. The 
same night male guests arcventertaincd at dinner, musicians come, 
and a store of oarthen pots is laid in. Early in the morning of the 
thread-girding day lines are drawn in tho booth and two Jow stools 
arc set within the lines, ‘The boy and his mother sit on the stools and 
with songs and music are bathed by a band of young married girls, 
After they are bathed lighted lamps are waved round them and they go 
into the house. On one side of the entrance hall lines are drawn and 
the boy is seated on a low stool. The boy’s mother’s brother and 
his father’s sister come to him, The mother’s brother puts a gold 
ring on the boy’s right little finger and with a pair of silver scissors 
cuts some hair off his forelock, and the aunt catches the hair ina silver 
cup filled with milk. he barber sits in front of the boy and shaves 
his head except his top-knot, When the shaving is over, the 
women of the family roll sugar-balls and silver coins down the boy’s 
head into a handkerchiof spread over his knees. These are given to 
the barber, and also a new turban or a handkerchief, rico, betel, and 
a cocoanut. ‘The boy is a sccond time bathed in the booth, rabbed 
dry, and a lighted lamp is waved round his face, Then his maternal 
uuele, covering him with a white sheet, carries him in his arms to 
the veranda, Here again a lighted Jamp is waved round his face 
and he is carried into the room where the goddesses have been 
worshipped, After a short time the boy eats from the same plate 
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as his mother along with eight boys who wear the sacred thread but 
are not raarricd. When the meal is over, presents are mado to 
the eight companions, and the boy is washed and taken to the 
room where “he goddesses have been worshipped, decked with 
orname.its, aud led to the altar on ono side of which his fathor sits 
with his face to the east. Tho guests begin to come and either sit 
in the hall or staud near tho altar. The boy stands opposite his 
father on a heap of about eight pounds of rice facing him. An 
unbleazied cloth marked with red lines is held between them, and, 
till the lucky incment comes, the astrologer, the family priest, and 
other Brahmans repeat texts. The boy’s sister stands by with a 
lighted vice-floar lamp in a metal plate, and relations and othors 
gather round the boy, and at the end of cach verso keep silently 
throwins a few ¢reains of rice over him, At tho lucky moment the 
priest stops chi.uting and the cloth is pullod to the north, a bugle 
sounds, and it thea signal musicians raise a blast of music and the 
guests cap their hands. A piece of silk cloth fastened to his waist- 
band is oussed berween the boy’s thighs and tucked into the waist- 
band. buitind, the: sacred thread is-put over his left shoulder so as to 
fall on the vighs side, and a string of sun grass Saccharum munja, 
together with « piece of deer hideis bound round his middle. The 
boy is now ready to hear the Gayatri mantra or holy text. He 
bows to his fither, is seated on his father’s right knee, and, in 
wm undertone, t1e words of the hymn aro whispered in his right car. 
“est the words shonld be overheard by a woman or by a man of low 
gasto, a shawl is thrown over the father’s head and the guests talk 
together loudly or repeat a hymn in praise of the gods. After 
this kinspeople and friends»present the boy with gold, pearl, or 
diamond rinws, ove money. Tho family pricst takes away tho rice 
heap anc. kindlos cho sacredstire in the middle of the altar, The 
observance onzht to last five days, the sacred fire boing kept alight 
and the buy touching no one. Butas fow families can afford to spend 
five idle days, the fire is usually put out on the evening of the first 
day. In the aftovnoon the mother of the boy, with a number of 
kinswomeu and friends, goes with music to hor parents’ house. 
She reecives clashes and other presents, and leaves after sugar-cakes 
and coconnuts have been banded round On the mother’s return 
comes the beri ceremony. The boy stands near the altar with 
a boggar’s wallet vound his shoulder and a staff in his hand, and 
begs, and cach sian and woman gives him a sugar-ball and a silver 
or copper com. After this the kinsmen and kinswomen are 
servod scpartticl: with a rich dinner, About vight or nine at night 
the boy starts on a pilgrimage nominally to Benaros, but in practice 
to his mother’s (uther’s house. When he is gono the guests sit in 
the reeciving hall, and about teu form a procession and with music 
follow the boy tr his grandfathor’s, 

On their arrival the boy is seated on a high carpeted stool, and 
his material uicla Jresses him in a rich suit of clothes, Sugar-cakos 


1 The prescuty are ; Silver or brass plates, ladles, cups, looking glasses, silver brow- 
marks, cups ‘or sand:] powder, a gold or cotton sacred thread, a low wooden stool, 
a silk waisteloth, and a rapee in cash, the whole worth 8s. to £5. 
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and cocoanuts aro served and the party returns with the boy to his 
fathor’s, Then the guests take their leave after a parting cup or two 
of spiced milk and some betelnutand sugar. At night the guardian 
deities of the thread-girding are bowed out, and the next day the 
boy is rabbed with rice flour and goes back to his every-day dutios. 
A day or two after the guests have gone special swect dishes are 
cooked and five to a hundred Brahmans are fed. While taking 
their dinner the Bréhmans by turn repeat hymns, joining in a 
chorus at the end of each hymn, When dinnor is over, betelnut 
and leaves arc served, and, cxcept tho family priest and one or two 
learned Brahmans who are paid one to two shillings, cach is given 
14d. to 8d, (l-2as.) After distributing these gifts the host stands 
with his turban on his head and his shawl in his open hands before 
the seated Bréhmans, who repeat the usual blessing for the gain of 
moncy, corn, cattle, children, and long life, and at the end throw 
grains of rice over tho host’s head aud into tho shawl held in his 
hands. 


A few hours before death the family priest brings in a cow with her 
calf, marks the cow’s forchead with red-and salutes it by bowing 
and raising his joined hands.” ‘Vhe eldest son or other near kinsman 
of the dying man pours into the dying mouth a ladleful of water 
in which the end of the cow’s tailis‘dipped. The priest is given 10s, 
to £1 10s. (Rs, 5-15) as the price of the cow, and a learned BrAhman 
is called to read the sacred books or Gita.t In tho name of the 
dying man rice pulso and money wre given to Bralmans and other 
beggars, and a spot in tho women’s hall is strewn with sacred grass 
and swect basil leaves. Ou the grass and leaves the dying is laid the 
feet towards the outer door, aud a few drops of Ganges water, a leaf 
of sweet basil, and a particle of gold are put in the mouth. The name 
of the god Ram is called aloud in the/dying man’s right car and he is 
asked to repeat it. The eldest son sits on the ground and taking 
the dying man’s head on his knee, comforts him till he draws his last 
breath, promising to care for the widow and children, The body is 
covered with a sheet, and the women sit round weeping and wailing, 
The mon go out and sit barcheaded on the veranda, and servants 
start to toll relations of the death. About £2 1s handed to friends, 
who go to the market and bring what is wanted for the funeral? 
When they come back, they busy themselves in making the body 


1 No cow is given in the case of children. 

2 Things wanted for a funeral are always brought from the market ; they are never 
taken from the house. The details are: For a woman’s funeral, two bamboo poles, 
two split bamboos, 20 yards of fine cotton cloth, coir rope, date matting, basil leaves, 
a flower wreath, 1 large and 5 small carthen pots, sandalwood, 1200 cowdung 
cakes, clarified butter, six large wooden posts, 1 to 14 khandis of wood, dry palm 
leaves, tobacco and country cigars, parched grain, a cocoanut, matches, two copper 
coins, one winnowing fan, adish and acopper pot, wheat flour, pounded turmeric, 
red and scented powder, camphor, plantain leal, white clay, dried clay, myrabolans, 
sesamum, rice, betelnut and tobacco, lime, five plantains, one cocoanut, a small 
looking glass, a comb, a small wooden box, Lanyles, wheat, and betel. 

Yor a man the details are the same as for a woman, except that plantains and other 
fruits are not wanted, and that about ten yards less of cloth is used in the shroud. 
If a child’s body is burned, its funeral costs about Rs. 3-5-0. Of this 4 annas go in 
cloth, 4 anna in cowdung cakes, | ana for a clay pot, and about Ks, 3 in firewood, 
To bury a child costa abuvt Rs.14, Rs. 1} for digging the grave and 4 annas for salt. 
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ready. Outside of the house the chief mourner and his brother, 
if ho has beothers, are bathed one after the other, and their 
mustaches and except the top-knots their heads are shaved and their 
nails pared. ‘Ihe chief mourner is dressed in a new waistcloth, and 
a shouldercl.th is twined with his sacred thread. Near the feet 
of the body rice is cooked, made into balls, and laid at its fect, 
and thon taken and placed on the bicr near the head.) The nearest 
male relations followed by the women earry the body through the 
main locr aad lay it on the house steps on a small plank, the head 
resting: on the steps. Round the head the women sit weeping, the 
men standin. at some distauce. A second rice ball is laid near 
the fort and the third is placed on the bier. A pot of cold water is 
brougl t from the well and poured over the body, which is hidden 
while it is leing dressed. Elderly women dress a woman’s body 
in a fall sut of new every-day clothes? If the dead woman 
leaves husband, her lap is filled with frnit and flowers, and a 
lighted hanging brass lamp is waved round her face, and without 
putting: it out is thrown on onesside\ upside down. Hach married 
woman preset takes a littlo-redpowderfrom the dead brow and 
rubs it on lor own brow, praying that like her she may dic before 
hor bu: band cies, A mau’s body, except the waistband, is loft bare, 
yellow powder is rubbed on the brow, garlands of sweot basil leaves 
are thrown round the neck, and ho is laid on the bier and covered 
with a sheet. Lf) he leaves a widow of more than fifteen, old widows 
Jead hee into a room, her bodiee/is stripped, her glass bangles are 
broken on her wrists, her lucky necklace-of black beads is torn from 
her neck, aud bee head is shaved. The hair, the broken bangles, 
and the luck» string of black beads are rolled in her bodice and 
laid near the head of the dead. 


The bicr is raisod on the shonlders of four of the nearest male 
relation», und 13 carried out feet first close after the chief mourner 
who wiks with an earthen pot of burning cowdung cakes 
hanging from lis hand in a threo-cornered bamboo sling. With the 
chief imnoner walk two other men, one holding a metal pot with 
the rice which was cooked near the fect of the body, and the other 
a bam)io0° winsawing fan with parched pulse and small bits of 
cocoa-kernel, which, ag he walks, he throws before him to please the 
evil spirits. ( tho men who have come to the house some follow 
barchewled, saving Rim Rim in a low tone; the rest go to their 


homes, he bedy is carried at a slow pace, the chief mourner - 


keeping close in front that no one may pass between the fire and 
the body. No w.man goes to the burning ground. The friends 
take the women and the children and bathe them, get the floor 
where the body was laid, the veranda, and, which is never done 
at any other time, the house steps washed with water and 


The bive is made cf two solid bamboos in the shape of a Iadder, strongly bound 
with a coir string. Ju the ladder is laid a piece of date matting covered with a white 
sheet. : : . 

2 A widew’s bods ig dressed in a white robe, her brow is rubbed with white 
powder, aud the bly s laid on the bier covered with the winding sheet. A married 
woman's bedly is nul covered with a winding sheet, A man’s body is covered, except 
the face, 
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cowdung, arrange for the mourner’s dinnor, and go home. On nearing 
the burning ground a small stone called ushma or the soul is picked 
up. ‘To this stone as a type of the dead funeral cakes and offerings 
are made. Further on, tho litter is lowered, a ball of rice and a 
copper coin are laid on the ground, and, without looking back, the 
bearers change places, and for the rest of the way carry the bier in 
their hands. 


At the burning ground, where the pile is to be raised, a small 
hole ig made, and filled with water and in the hole blades of sacred 
grass and sesamum seed are laid. From the earthen pot fire is 
dropped on the ground, and, while the priest says texts, the chief 
mourner kindles the holy fire. When the pile is ready, the chief 
mourncer draws three lincs on the ground with a pieco of firewood, 
and from the hole sprinkles water on tho pile. The bearers pour 
water on the body, litt the litter three times, touch the pile, and lay 
the body on it with the head to the south. From a small stick 
buttor is dropped into the mouth, nostrils, eyes, and cars. Five 
small unbaked wheaten balls-are laid, on the mouth, on each 
shouldor, on the brow, on;the nayel, and)on the breast, and, if a 
person has died on an unlucky day, ri¢o-flour figures of men are 
laid beside it. When this is done, each man lays on the breast a 
small piece of sandalwood. Tbe chief mourncr, taking a little 
water and few blades of ‘sacred prass, walks round the pile. 
Layers of cakes arc heaped over the body, and it is made 
ready for burning. The bior is turned upside down, thrown cn one 
side, and takon to pieces. The winding shect is carried off by some 
Mhav, the date mat is destroyed, and) the bamboo poles are kept 
for stirring the fire. The chief mourner is called, a brand is put 
in his hand, and, going thrice round the pile with his right hand 
towards it, shifts his sacred) thread to his right shoulder, and, 
looking towards the north, applies the brand near the fect. He 
fans the fire with the hem of the shouldercloth which is twined 
with his sacred thread. Except afew who know how to burn the 
pile, the rest with tho chief mourner sit some way off. Whon the 
fire bursts into flames, and the body begins to burn, the party 
withdraw still further, and, till the burning is over, talk, laugh, joke, 
smoke, a few oven chewing betel.1| When the skull bursts, which 
is known as kapdl moksh or the skull-freeing the chief mourner goes 
near the pyre, and throws cocoa-milk over it to cool the body. When 
all is burnt and it is time to put out the fire, the chicf mourner, 
carrying on his right shoulder an earthen pot filled with water, and 
starting from the west side with his left shoulder towards the pyre, 
begins to walk round it, When he comes to the south near where 
the head lay, one of the relations makes a small holo in the earthen 
pot with the life-stone or ashma, and as the chief mourner goes round 
the water trickles through the hole. At the end of the first round, 
on coming back to the south, a sccond hole is made with the stone 


1 During the last two or three years the chewing of betelnut and Jeaves at the 
burning ground has come into fashion, A few young Prabhus even go so far as to 
drink sodawatcr and lemonade. 
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and o second stream runs out. At the end of the second round a 
third holo is made, and after making a third turn, at the south end 
he turns lis back to the pyre and drops the jar from his shoulder so 
that tie jar dashes on the ground and the water spills over the ashes. 
The chief moarner strikes his mouth with the back of his right hand 
and cries aloud, After this, the rest of the party pour on tho fire 
pot upon pot of water, and the ashes are carried away and thrown 
into the sea.! 

A (luec-cornered earthon mound is raised in the centre of the 
spot where the body was burnt, On the mound cowdung and water 
are sprinkled, sacred grass is strewn, and on the grass are set five 
earthen pots fall of water, a few bits of sacred grass, scsamum 
secd, rice roded into balls and mixed with sesamum seed and 
barley, wheat cakes and butter, a thread from the chief mourner’s 
waistcloth, « fowv flowers, sprigs of sweet basil, and small yellow 
flags. The clief mourner lights camphor and burns frankincense 
before the bills, end asks the dead to accept the offering. Then, one 
after the other, the mourners Bhift\the sacred thread to the right 
shoulder, and thrice offer water to the-soul-stono saying: ‘ Since 
by barning you are heated and that the-heat may cool we offer thoe, 
naming ihe deceased and his family, water. May this offering 
reach you.’ 

Then the party start for the honse of mourning, the chiof 
mourner going tirst, carrying in. his hand the soul-stone in a metal 
vossel wrapped in fragments of tho shroud. When the mourners 
seturn the women in the honse again burst into weeping. The chief 
mourner is buthed on the front steps of the house, and the others 
wash thoir hands feet and mouths and go inside. Then the 
relations quieb ind comfort the women, and make the mourners take 
food. After the mourners have begun to eat, the friends bow to the 
lamp which is kori burning on the spot where life left the dead, and 
return to their ho:nes, 

For ton days the spirit remaing seated on the eaves of the house 
where it left the bedy. At sunset, that the spirit may bathe and 
drink, two planiain-leaf cups are placed on tho eaves, one full of 
milk the other fil of water. During the ten days when the spirit 
of the doid stil rests on the house-top the mourners are bound by 
strict rules. [sccpt to worship at the burning ground the chief 
mourner does net :cave the house for thirteen days after the funeral. 
The members of the family eat no animal food, nor any food or 
drink in which sugar is mixed. Leaves are used instead of metal 
plates. ‘They neither buy nor cook, eating only fish, herbs, and 
things sent them by their relations and friends, and cooked by some 
one who siays with them to comfort them. They neither worship 
their family gods, nor say their prayers; and husbands sleep away 
from their wives, ou blankets or mats, or on the bare ground. On 
the second day alter the death, at the burning ground the chief 


2 At some zich fane-als the body is covered with a Kashmir shawl, sandalwood 
is mixed with other Grewood, and the fire is quenched with milk instead of with 
water, 
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mourner cooks or hires a Brdéhman to cook rice-balls and wheat 
cakes, offering them as he offered them on tho first day that the 
dead may gain a new body. On the first day the dead gains his 
head, on the second day his ears eyes and noso, on the third his 
hands breast and neck, on the fourth his middle parts, on the fifth 
his legs and fect, on the sixth his vitals, on the seventh his bones 
marrow veins and arterics, on the eighth his nails hair and teeth, 
on the ninth all remaining limbs and organs and his manly 
strength, and on the tenth he begins to hunger and thirst for tho 
renewed body. On this day the lamp, which has been kept 
lighted in the house since the mourners came back from the 
burning ground, is upset, tho lighted wick is pulled in from below, 
and the wick is taken to tho burning ground for the tenth 
day’s ceromony, As the light goes out the soul of the dead leaves 
the houso and the women raise a ery of sorrow. On reaching the 
burning gronnd, the chief mourner makes a three-cornered mound 
of earth, and sprinkles cowdung and water on it. He strews 
turmeric powder, sets five cartlien = pots ou five blades of sacred 
grass, three in one line and two\at right angles. He fills these five 
pots with water, throws in a few grainy of sesamum, and over their 
mouths lays a wheaten cake and a vice-ball, We plants small 
yellow flags in the ground, and, sctting up the soul-stone, strews 
flowers before it, and waving burning frankincense and lighted 
lamps prays the dead to accept the offermg. If a crow comes and 
takes the right-side ball the dead died happy. If no crow comes, 
the dead had some trouble on his mind, With much bowing he is 
told not to fret, his family and poods will be cared for, or if the 
ceremony was not rightly done the fault will be mended. In spite 
of these appeals, if for a couple of hours the crow will not take 
the rice, the chief mourner touches the ball with a blade of sacred 
grass. He then takes the soul-stone and rubbing it with sesamum 
oil to quench the hunger and thirst of the dead, he offers it a rice 
ball and water, and standing with it near water, facing the east, 
throws it over his shoulder into the watcr. This ends the tenth 
day ceremony. During these ten days friends and relations grieve 
with the mourners staying with them daily till dusk. On the 
cleventh day the chief mourner gocs to some charity-house or 
dharmshala to perform the shréddh or memorial service. In 
performing the shraddh the chief mourncr? smears a plot of ground 
with cowdung and water, and placing a few blades of the sacred 
darbha grags on one side, sits on them, and draws rings of sacred 
grass on tho ring-fingers of both his hands. He sets before him a 
lighted metal lamp, a water-pot, a cup, a ladle, and a platter filled 
with flowers, grain, spices, and other articles? He dips a sweet 
basil leaf in the water-cup, and sprinkles water from it over himself 
and the articles of worship. For the gods he sets two blades of 


1 The chicf moumer is the cldest or the only son. If there is no son there is no 
yearly shrdddh. 

® The details are : Flowers, sweet basil leaves, sacred grass, barley, sesamum, rice, 
butter, curds, milk, sugar, scented powder, frankincense, cotton wicks dipped in 
butter, betel, plantains, and copper and silver coins, 
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sacred zrass on two spots in front of him and a little to the right ; 
he then shifts! his sacred thread to his right shoulder and lays on 
hisleft six Miades, three for paternal and three for maternal ancostors, 
praying both the gods and the ancestors to come and sit on the 
grass. He sjacads sacred grass in front of the spots where the gods 
and the forefathers are seated, and sets leaf-cups on them. From 
another Jeaf-cap he sprinkles water on the cups from the point of 
a sacred grass ‘caf. Lfe lays sacred grass on the rims of the cups, 
partly ti'ls the uw with water, putting barley in the gods’ cups and 
sesamura tn the forefather’s cups, and lays betel, plantains,and copper 
coins beore then. One after another the cups are taken up, smelt, 
and laid down, ‘he sacred grass that lay on the rim of the cups is 
laid on the privst’s right palm, and the sacred grass that was under 
the cups is heh! tar the mourner in his own hand, and from it he 
pours water fre:a the cups on the pricst’s haud. He piles the eps 
in three eots. “Shen his cook or some other elderly woman hands 
him a pound of ‘reshly cooked rice. In the rice he mixes a httle 
butter awl baries and a fow sweet basil leaves, rolls thein into balls, 
and lays {hem oi a bed of sacred grass... Qver the balls he sprinkles 
water, flovers, xvcct basil leaves, aud seentcd powder, and lays ou 
the top a thread from his waistcloth, and offers the balls cooked 
rice, vogeiables, cu'ses, sweet milk, betel, a cocoannt, and copper and 
silver coins, waves lighted cotton wieks and camphor, and makes a 
low bow. Ile tusus the middle ball and smells it in the hope that it 
may lead to the biessing of a son. He pays the priest 1s, to 4s. (8 as,- 
Rs.2) and tho privst retires. "The ehief mourner gathers the offerings, 
gives then to a cow, and closes the ceremony setting on the house- 
top a loaf- late filed with séveral dishes. On the evening of the 
twelfth day the chief moummer-is brought home by relations 
and frionds. When he reachesyhomethe washes his hands and fect, 
and, standing ou the edge of the veranda, with joined hands, 
dismisses tice company with low repeated bows. On the morning 
of the thirt enth day, to purify tho spot on which the deccasod died, 
it is made clean, a mound is raised over it, and a sacred fire ts 
kindled. ‘Vo raixe the spirit of the dead from this world whore it 
would roars with Jenons and evil spirits to a place among the 
shades of the wnardian dead, the shirdddh ceremony js agaim 
performed. Wher the second shrdddh is over part of tho deceased's 
property is ;riven t. lordhmans.’ Tf the dead was a ian, his clothes, 
bedding aril cot, snult-box, walking stick, and sacred books aro 
given; if tho dewi vag a married woman her wearing apparel, 
ornaments, comb-, lucky necklaces, and redpowder boxes are given 
to married Ledinaa women whose fect are washed with cocoanut 
water. A cortain unc auness or dishonour attaches to the Bribmans 
vho take these pre-ents. In return the priest gives the mourner a 
ittle sugar te eat. ‘hen, laying a little of each dish on the eave: 


PDuring the sirid// ths monrner has to shift his sacred thread to his right 
shoulder when olferiuy ta the spirit of the dead, and to his left when offering to the 
gods, Whon off ing ts the spirit of an ascetic or sddhu the thread is hung round 
the neck like a chain. 
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to feed the crows, the guests and tho chief mourner dine together, 
the guests now and then asking the chief mourner to taste the 
dishes prepared with sugar. he chief dish is milk boiled with 
sugar and spices. In the evening relations and friends como and 
present the mourner with snuff-coloured turbans, one of them being 
folded and placed on his head. ‘Then the mourner, dressed in his 
usual clothes, leads the company to the nearest temple. At the 
temple he offers oil cocoanuts and money, and the others stand 
outside or come in and bow to the gods. When his offerings are 
over, the chicf mourner leads the company back to bis house, and 
dismisses them, and is free to follow his daily duties. ‘This evening 
all the married women go to the houses of their parents, and the 
little married girls to the houses of their husbands, and not a 
particle of cooked food is left in the house, On the sixteenth day 
tho mourner performs a ccoremony for the dead that he may not 
suffer from hunger or thirst. Myery month for a year this ceremony 
is repeated, and after that on the death day and also on the corre- 
sponding day of the month ineflihdripad or August-September, 
whon the dead hover round their kiugricn’s houses looking for food, 


Besides the regular funeral ceremonies when death takes place at 
home, special rites are sometimes performed when there is no body 
to burn. There may be no body to burn cithcr because the deceased 
died in a distant land or was drowned at sca, or the burning may 
be symbolic, done while the person is alive, to show that he is dead 
to his family and caste. Sometimes when a wife has forsaken her 
husband and will not return, he performs her funeral and from that 
day will never see hor face again, Or if a Prabhu gives up his 
father’s faith and tarns Cliistian ov Musalindn, either at or after his 
change his parents perform his funeral rites. In these cases, the chief 
mourner with the family pricstimid one or two near relations go to 
the burning groand and spread the skin of a black antelope ina 
corner. On tho antelope skin the chief mourner lays three hundred 
and sixty palus leaves, forty leaves fur the head, ten for the neck, one 
hundred for both arms, ten for the ten fiugers, twenty for the chest, 
forty for the belly, one hundred and thirty for the legs, and ten for the 
ten toes. ‘Tying them by theiv stoms with sacred grass in separate 
bunches and laying them on their former places, he spreads more 
grass on the leaves, and rolls tho whole into a bundle a foot or 
eighteen inches long, Ife holds the bimdle in front of hua, mixes 
about a pound of wheat-flour honey and butter, and rubbing the mix- 
ture on the bundle draws a white cloth over it. At its top, for the 
head ho places a cocoanut, for the brow a plantain leaf, for the 
tecth thirty-two pomegranate sceds, for the ears two pieces of shell, 
for the eyes two kavdi shells their corners marked with redlead, for 
the nose sesamum flower or sceds, for the navel a lotus flower, for 
the arm bones two carrots, for the thigh bones two brinjals, lemons 
and Abrus or gunj« berries for the breasts, and sca shells or a carrot 
for the other party. For the breath he puts arsenic, for the bile 
yellow pigment, for the phlegm sea foam, for the blood honey, for 
tho ure and excrement cow’s urine and dung, for the seminal 
Huids quicksilver, for the hair of the head the hair of a wild hog, for 
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the ha‘r of the body wool, and for the flesh he sprinkles on the 
figure wet Jarley-Hour honey and butter, MWe sprinkes milk, curds, 
honey, butter, sugar, and water on tho fignre, and covers the lower 
part of it with a woollen cloth. Ife puts on its chest a sacred thread, 
round. its nevis aw flower necklace, touches the forehead with sandal, 
and pl:ces on its stomach a lighted flour-lamp. The body is laid 
with it» head so the south and 1s sprinkled with rice and the life of 
the dead is byrawzht into it. © When the lamp flickers and dies the 
mourner offers the gifts and performs the ceremonies which aro 
usnally performed fon a dying man. When the lamp is out he raises 
a pile cE woud, wid burns the figure with full rites, mourning ten days 
and gong through all the after-death or shraddh coremouics.! 


A few Peni lms are of the Shaiv sect of Bréhmanie Hindus, bat 
most are folliwers of Shankaracharya (700-800) whose representa. 
tive, the heal of the Shringcri monastery in West Maisur, is the 
poutil® of all members of the Smart sect, The Smarts hold the 
ekdvas! ox sivzle beliel that the soul and the universe are one. Few 
Prabhus become ascetics or rehvious beggars. In childhood all 
are tat elt Sansket prayers and. know-the details of the ordinary 
worship. Bu, except the women and some of the older men, 
beyon: «i marking: feast days by specially good living, few attend to 
the worship o° the gods or to the rules of thoir faith, Each day on 
waking the lirst t thing a Prabhu Jooks at is a gold or diamond ring, 
a oe of sandalwood, a looking glass, or a P drum. He rubs the 
palms of his linds together/and locks at them for in them dwelt 
the gece. Govind and the goddesses Lakshmi and Sarasvati. ‘Then 
he looks at the floor to which, as the honse of the god Naréyan and 
of his wife Lakstmi, he bows;setting on it first his right foot and 
then his teft. Next with closed-eyes, opening them only when 
before the olvest of his worship; he'visits and bows to his house 
gods, jiis parts, his religions teacher, the sun, the basil plant, 
and the cow. About nine, after his bath, he goes to tho god-room 
to worship the house gods. On entering the room he walks with 


? The esecial os peuses of auch a feral are: 
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measured steps so that his right foot may be the first to be set on 
the low stool in front of the gods. His house gods are small images 
of gold, silver, brass, and stoue, generally a Ganpati, a Mahddev in 
the form of the ddan or arrow-head stoue Hng,! a Vishnn tn the form of 
the pierced shaligram,” the conch or shankh, and the chakrankit or 
discus marked stone, asun orsyrya,and other family gods and goddesses. 
These images aro kopt cither in a dome-shaped wooden shrine called 
devghara or the gods’ house or on a high wooden stool covered with 
aw glass globe to save the gods and their offerings from rats’ In 
worshipping his house gods, the Prabhu seats himself before them 
on a low wooden stool, and, saying verses, lays ashes on the palm 
of his left hand, and, covering the ashes with his right hand, pours 
one or two ladlefuls of water on the ashes, rubs them between the 
palms of both hands, and, with the right thumb, draws a line from 
the tip of the nose to the middle of the brow, thence to the corner 
of the right temple, and then back. to the corner of the left brow. 
Ho closes his hands so that the three widdle fingers rub on each 
pulm, opens them again, and draws lines on his brow, those from 
left to right with the right hand fimgers, and those from right to 
left with the loft hand fingers, He rubs ashes on his threat, navel, 
left arm, breast, right arm, shoulders, elbows, back, cars, eyes, and 
head, and washes his hands, He ties his top-knot, pours a ladleful 
of water on the palm of hig right hand, and turns his hand round 
his head. He says his prayers or saadhyas,* sips water, repeats the 
names of twenty-four gods, and, holding his left nostril with the 
first two fingers of his right hand, draws breath through his right 
nostril and closing that nostril with his thumb, holds his broath 
while he thinks the Gayatri verse.? Ho raises his fingers, breathes 
through his left nostril, and, with his sacred thread between his 
right thumb and first finger, holding his hand in a bag called 
gomuki that is cow’s-month or in the folds of his waistcloth, he 
ten times says the sacred verse under lis breath, He then sips 
water and filling a ladle mixes the water with sandal powder and a 
few grains of rice, and bowing to it spills iton the ground. He 
takes a water jar, sots it on lus loft sido, pours a ladleful of water 
into it, covers its month with his right palm, rubs sandal powder 
and rice grains on the outside, and drops flowers on it. He worships 
a Lttlo brass bell, ringing it and putting’ sandal powder, rice, and 


1 The bén ov arrow-headed brown stone is found in the Narbada. 

2°'The sluiligrdm is a round black stone found in the Gandaki river in Nepal. It 
sometimes has holes in the shape of a cow’s foot or of a flower garland, and is 
believed to be bored by Vishnu in the form of a worm, and is specially sacred as the 
abode of Vishnu under the name of Jakshmi-Narayau. 

3 Rats are troublesome in Hindu houses and are cither poisoned or caught in 
traps, except on Gancsh’s Birthday in August when balls of rice flour, cocoanut 
scrapings, and sugar are thrown to them. 

4 Sandhya, literally joining that is twilight, includes religious meditation and 
repeating of verses. It should be repeated thrice a day, at sunrise, noon, and sunset, 
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flowers on is. He worships the conch shell and a small metal 
water-pos which he fills with water for the gods to drink, He 
takes the last cay’s flowers, smelis them, and puts thom in vw basket 
go that, they imay be laid in a corncr of his garden and not trampled 
undor foot. Ue sets the gods ina copper plate, and bathes them 
with wilk, cusds, butter, honey, and sugar, and, tonching them with 
gandal powder aud vice, washes them in cold water,' and drics them 
with a towel, sud patting thom back im their places, with the tip 
of the righ’ ring-finger marks the dag with white sandal 
powder and Uuopati and Surya with red. He sprinkles tho gods 
with turmeris, rod and scented powder, and grains of rice. He 
sprink es the lng with white flowers and Ganpati with red, the ling 
and wbdligeiu with bel and swect basil leaves, and Ganpati. with 
bent geass or dered. Le lays sugar or cooked tood before them and 
rings a. bell v leech he keeps on ringing at intervals during the wholo 
service. [le clfers them sngar, covering it with a basil leaf and 
sprinkhng water over the leaf, and drawing a towel over his face, 
waves his firgers before the gedsyand prays them to accept tho 
offorimg. Waving burning frankincense a lighted butter lamp and 
camphor, and tuking a féw flowers, in his open hands, ho stands 
behind the low stool on which he had been sitting and repeating 
verses lays thio flowers on the gods’ heads, passes his open palms 
above “he lanes, rubs them over his face, and going round the dome 
where the vids images aro kept, or if there is no room turning 
himself roma, bows to the ground and withdraws. 

He goes ty Lhe stable, sits on a low wooden stool before the cow, 
throws a few zrains of ricoat her, pours water over her feet, touches 
her head with sandal and other powders, rice, and flowers, offers her 
sugar, waves a lighted lamp, and—goes round hor onco, thrico, 
five, eleven, or oe hundred=andk-cight times, and, filling a ladle 
with water, dios the end of her tailin it and drinks. With tho same 
details he worslips the basil plant,? and last of all the sun, before 
whom he studs on ono foot resting the other foot against his heel, 
and loosing (ward the sun and holding ont his hollowed hands 
begs the god sa be kindly. Thon taking an offering or arghya, of 
sesamin barhy ved sandal and water m a copper hoat-shaped 
vessel, he holds it on his head and presents it to the deity, These 
rites aro gen suly performed in the morning, either by the master 
of the house it fu: has the mind and the time, or by a Brahman, who 
is a difforen! man from the family priest and is paid one or two 
shillings @ moh.  Bofore taking their morning meal the elder 


1 During the fit holidays the gods are rubbed with scented powder and 
bathed in warn water, 

2To Prabhas, fads, Krishna’s wife, is the holicst of plants, No Prabhu backyard is 
without ts f/s¢ potiaan eight-cornered altar, Of its stalks and roots rosaries and 
necklaccy ave minie. Mothers worship it praying for a blessing on their husbands and 
children. 

3 Ahied Braliian in worshipping the faintly gods uses water not milk, and in 
some cases the messer of the house bathes the gods in water, On great worships or 
muithapujad, the ws 1s ave bathed first in milk and thes in water. In the evenings a 
Hindu dows not b..the his gods but puts fresh flowers on them, offers them sugar to 
oat, and waves a iighted lamp before them, 
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women of tho houso, especially widows, tell their beads! sitting on the 
low stools in the god-room with rosaries in their hands. ‘I'he other 
women worship the gods and tho basil plant when their husbands 
have gone to office. At any time in the morning or evening, before 
taking their meals, the boys come into the god-room and say 
Sanskrit prayers. 

The Hindu mouth has two parts, the bright fortnight called the 
shuddh ov shuklu paksha that is the clean half, and the dark fortnight 
called the vadya or krishna paksha that is the dark half. Hach 
fortnight has fifteen lunar days called tithis; the first pratipada, 
the second duitiya, the third tritiya, the fourth ehaturthi, the fifth 
panchumi, the sixth shashthi, the seventh saptamt, the cighth ashtamt, 
the ninth navani, tho tenth dashamt, the eleventh ekidashi, the 
twelfth deddashi, the thirteenth érayodush/, tho fourteenth chatur- 
dashi, the fifteenth in the bright half is purnima or fall-moon, and 
in the dark half wndedsya, literally with-living, that is when there 
is no moon because the sun and moon live together. Of these the 
first lunar day which is called. pridoa both in the bright and dark 
fortnights is thonght lucky:for) any small ceremony. There are 
throo leading first days Gu/i-padew the banner-first in bright Chaitra 
or Mareh-April, Bali-pretipada Bal’s first in bright Keértik or 
October-November, and Aja-pddee the grandfather’s first in Ashvin 
or September-October.2 Two second days are specially sacred, 
Yamdvitiya Yaw’s second in bright Murti or October-November 
also called Bhdubij or the brother’s second and Mahabij or the 
second. Twothird days are important Akshayatritiya or the undying 
third in bright Vaishékh or. Apvil-May, and Haritdlika or the 
bent-grass third in bright Bhddrapad October-November. Fourth 
day are of two kinds, Vindyaki or Ganpati’s in the light half, and 
Sankashti or troublesome fourths in the dark halfs. The sankashtis 
are by somo kept as evil-averting fasts, On all bright fourths 
and specially on the fourth of Bhadrapad or Angust-Septembor, 
Ganpati is worshipped, and at nine at night, after bowing to the 
moon, rice balls are eaten, Of fifth days, Méigpanchumi or tho 
cobra’s fifth in bright Shrdvan or July-August, (ishipanchame or 
the seers’ fifthin Bhadrapad or August-September, Lalitipanchame 
or Lalita’s fifth in bright Ashkvin or October-November, Vasant- 
panchumi tho spring, and Rangpanchami the colour filth in bright 
Phdlgun or March-April. Two-sixths are important Varnashastha 
or the Pulse sixth in bright Shrdvan or July-August, and the 
Champashushthi or the Champa sixth in bright Mdrgashirh or 
December-dJanuary.’ Of the sevenths two are important Shital 


1 These rosatics or alas have one hundred and eight beads made either of rough 
brown berries called rudrdksha or of light brown tulsi wood, While saying his 
prayers the devotee at each prayer drops a bead, and those whose devotions are silent 
hide their hand with the rosary in a bag of peculiar shape called the cow’s mouth or 
gomukhi. 

” Ajepddoa, is celebrated for the performance of shriddhs in the name of the grand- 
father by the daughter’s son while his parents are alive. 

3 On the Champdshasthi day the worshippers of Khandoba hold a feast, Brinjals 
after a break of nearly five mouths, since Ashaidh or June-July, again begin to be 
eaton, 
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or the cold sevonth in bright Shrévan or July-August, and Rath 
or the car seventh in bright Magh or January - February. Of tho 
eighth: one iz important Jauma or the birth cighth, that is Krishna’s 
birthday also called Gokul from Krishna’s birthplace. Of the 
ninths ove is Guportant Ram or Ram’s birthday in bright Chaitra 
or April-May, UE the tenths, all of which are holy and kept as fasts 
by the strict, the chief is Vijaya or Victory tenth the same as 
Dasar¢ in buight Ashvin or Septembor- October. Of the elevenths, 
all of which aro holy and kept as fasts by the strict, two are 
important the 4shidh eleventh in bright Ashadh or June-July, and 
the Muri eleventh in bright Kivtik or October-November. Of 
the tweliths, all of which are holy and kept as fasts by the strict, 
two are iupertant Vian or the Dwarf Vishnu’s ‘l'welfth in bright 
Bhidrapud or August-September, and Vagh or tho Tiger’s 
Twelfih in cari Ashvin or October-November. Of the thirteonths 
called Pradesh or evening, because on that day food cannot be 
eaten before looking at the stars, all are sacred to Shiva, and one is 
speci: uly sacred if the day fallgon a Saturday. Of these the chief 
ig Dian or the Wealth Thirteenth in'dark Ashvin or October- 
November. Of the light: fonrteenths two are held im honour 
Anant ov Visinws Fourteonth m Bhddrapad or September - October, 
and Vaikunwt or Vishnws Heaven’s Fourteenth in Kartik or 
November - lecember, All the dark fourteenths are called Shivritris 
or Shiv’s vights. The chief are Nari or the demon Nark’s 

Fourteenth in Ashein or October-Novembor and Mahdshivardtri 
ov the Greet Shiv’s night in Mdgh or February-Mareh. Of the 
fiftecr ths th bight fifteenth as Purninids or Full Moons are sacred. 
There are five clief full moons Val@-or the Banyan Full Moon in 
Jeshti or Muy -Juno, Navali or the-Cocoanut Full Moon in Shrivan 
or duly Austst, Kogdguri orthe Waking Full Moon in Ashvin or 
October - Nove inber, the Vyas or Purén expounder also called the 
Pripurd oy ‘Tiree Demons’ Full Moon in Kartik or November- 
Deceinher, nad Hutdshani or the Fire Kull Moon also called Holi 
or Sliven in Philywn or March-April. On the dark fifteenths 
called Awiishyas or togcther-dwellings cakes are offered to the 
spirits of the dead. Three togethor-dwellings or no-moon nights are 
specially hety, Divtle or Lamp No-Moon, also called Pithor? or 
Spirts No-Moon in Shravan or August-September, Sarvapitri or 
All $3 oivits’ Nu-Moon in Bhdédrapad ov September-October, and a 
second or wreater Divali or Lamp No-Moon in Ashvin or October - 
Nove nber. Jf no-moon day falls on a Monday it is called Somvati 
or the Menday No-Moon, This is a specially holy day on which 
Prabiu tun atd women bathe early and give Brihmans money. 

Of the diy: of the week Sunday or Aditvdr is sacred to the sun. ‘Tho 
sun is arcd men soated in a car, with a quoit, and sometimes a lotus 
in his hand, dviving a team of seven horses, ‘lhe sun is the father 
of some of rac heavenly beings, and among ien of the Kshatriya 
or Warriat race. Heis the eye of God, or God himself ; Brahma in 
the moruing, Vishnu at noon, and Mahidev at night. ‘Sunday is a 
good day (1 sowing seed, for beginning to build, “for holding a fire 
sacrilice, for planting a garden, for beginning to reign, for singing 
and playiny, for starting on a journey, for serving a king, for 
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buying or giving away a cow oran ox, for learning and teaching 
hymns, for taking and giving medicine, for buying weapons gold 
and copper articles and dress. It is unlucky for a girl to come of 
age on Sunday ; she will die a widow. It is unlucky to travel west, 
and a lizard falling on one’s body means loss of wealth. On Sunday 
nights a green robe should be worn. 

Monday or Somer is sacred to the moon. The moon is a male 
deity, large gentle and kindly, young aud sweet-faced, a warrior with 
four arms, a mace in one and a lotus im another, seated on a white 
antelope. Mondayis good for beginning a war, mounting a new horse 
clophant or chariot; for buying flowers, clothes, hay, plants, trees, 
water, ornaments, concl-shells, pearls, silver, sugarcano, cows, and 
she-buttalocs. It is unlucky for a girl to como of age on a Monday ; 
her children will dio. A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth, 
At night a parti-coloured robe should be worn. 

Tuesday callod Munyulcar ov the day of tho planct Mars. The 
planet Mars, who is sprung fromthe sweat of Mahddev’s brow and 
the earth, is four-armed, short, and fire-coloured, He is a warrior, 
quick-tempered, overbearimp, and fond-of excitement. ‘Tuosday is 
good to fight and to foree or work with fire, to steal, poison, burn, 
kill, tell lies, hire soldicrs; dig amine, and buy coral. Tt a girl 
comes of age on Tuesday she commits suicide. A blow from a 
falling lizard takes away wealth. On Tuesday nights a red robo 
should be worn. 


Wednesday is called Rudhvdp the planct Mercury’s day. The 
planct Mercury is the son ot the moon and a star. Heo is middle- 
sized, young, clever, pliable, and cloquent, in a warrior’s dress, and 
seated in a lion-drawn car, Wednesday is good for becoming a 
craftsman, for study, for scvyico, fox writing, for painting, for selling 
metals, for making friends, and for arguing. It is unlucky for 
going north, Ifa girl comes of age on a Wednesday she bears 
daughters. A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth. On 
Wednesday night yellow shonld be worn. 

Thursday, Brihaspatodr, tho planet Jnpiter’s day, is sacred to 
Brihaspati the teacher of the gods, Le is a wise old Brahman, 
large, yellow-skinned and four-armed, seated on a horse. Thursday 
is a good day to open a shop, to wear ornaments, to give charity, to 
worship the plancts, to learn reading and writing. lor a marricd 
woman it is good for such pious acts as will prolong her married 
life, for buying clothes, for house work, for gomg on pilgrimage, 
for sitting in a chariot or on a horse, for making now ornaments, 
and for taking medicine. It is a bad day for going south, 
Thursday is a good day for a girl to come of ago she will bear sons. 
A blow from a falling lizard brings wealih. On Thursday nights 
whito should bo worn, 

Friday or Shukravar, tho planct Venus’ day, is sacred to 
Shukra the Brahman teacher of the giants, gentle, eaxo-loving, 
middle-aged, with four arms. Le is seated on a horse. Friday is 
the proper day for worshipping Balaji. It is a great day for eating 
parched gram. Clerks club together to lay in a store at their offices, 
and women, to freo their husbands from debt, send presents of 
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parched gram to Maratha schools. Friday is a good day for buying 
precious stoncs, sandalwood, clothes, a cow, treasure, for sowing 
seed, for making ornaments, and for a woman to siug or hear singing. 
Tt is a bad day to go west. A girl who comes of age on a Frida, 
bears daughters. A blow from a falling lizard brings wealth, On 
Friday night: a white robe should be worn. 


Saturday, callod Shanvér or the slow mover, is the planet Saturn’s 
day. Shanvar, iw Shudra some say a Chéndal by caste, is four-armed, 
tall, thin, old, ugly, and lame, with long hair nails and teeth, 
riding on a black vulture. He is sour-tempered and bad, the patron 
of ovil-doers, who on Saturdays make offorings at his shrine. 
Saturcay is ood to buy motal, swords, and slaves, to sin, to steal, 
to make poisen, to enter a now house, to tio an elephant at one’s 
door, and to preach. It isa bad day to travel east and to start 
on a jeurncy. Children who eat gram on Saturdays bring poverty 
and bezorme horses. A girl who comes of age on Saturday becomes 
a bad character, A blow from-adalling lizard takes away wealth. 
On Saturday nights a black robo is worn, 


Tho twelve Hindu months are, Chattra-or March-April, Vaishakh 
or Apr-May, Sushta or May-June, Ashddh or June-July, Shravan 
or Julv-Augnast, Bhidrapad or Angust- September, Ashvin or 
Beptember-Ovtober, Kirtik or October-November, Mdrgashirsh or 
November-Deccmber, Paush or December-January, Mdghor January- 
February, and iGlgun or February+March. Of these months Shrd- 
van or July~A.agust is the holiest.’ Almost every day in Shrdvan 
is eithor a “ast or a feast, Its Mondays are holy to Shiv, its 
Tuesduys to Shiv’s spouse Mangalégauri, its Fridays to Vishnu, 
and its Saturiays to Hanumant, Besides tho regular months, extra 
ov adhik months are occasionally added, and, sometimes, though 
more rarely, « month is dropped and called the kshay mds or 
dropped month. 

Of special fost and feast days there are altogether twonty-six. 
Of these thre: come in Chaitra or March-April, Gudipddva or the 
Banner-first sho Shélivahén new year on the bright first, Ram’s 
Birthdiy on the bright ninth, and Hanumdn’s Birthday on the 
bright fiftecrth or full-moon; one in Vaishikh or April - May, 
Akshan or the ]mmortal Third of the bright half; one in Jeshta or 
May-June, ihe Banyan Full-Moon; one in Ashadh or June-July, 
the bright cleventh; four in Shravan or July-August, Cobra Day 
on the brights fifth, Cocoanut Day on the full-moon, Krishna's 
Birthday on te dark eighth, and Durga’s Attendants Day on the 


1 Professor Kem Cakshman Chhatré has kindly given the following explanation of 
extra art suppressed months, As the Hindu year is a Innar year fitted to solar 
periods Ui falis s} ort of the solar year by eleven days, or in three years by a month 
and threes days. Uo each of the twelve lunar months one of the twelve Zodiacal 
divisions or si4.civts ix allotted, aud ag the sankrdnts vary in length from twenty-nine 
to thirty-two me 4 half days, while the lunar months are all about twenty-nine and 
abalf days, itsoretimes happens that a lunar month passes without any sankrent 
and sometinics tars two sankrdats fall in the same lunar month. If no sankrdné 
falls a sagnth J put in and if two suvkrdnts fall a month is suppressed. xtra 
months do not cone at regular intervals, but in nineteen years seven of them oecur. 
Suppres:ed monias ure rarer; the last was in 1823 (Shek 1744), the uext will fall in 
1964 (Shuck 1883) 
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no-moon; seven in Bhidrapad or August-September, Haritalika’s 
Day on the bright third, Ganpati’s Birthday on the bright fourth, 
the Seers’ Day on the bright fifth, Gauri’s Day on the bright eighth 
or ninth, VAman’s Day on the bright twelfth, Anant’s Day on the 
bright fourteenth, and All Souls Day on the dark fourteenth ; three 
in Ashvin or September- October, Dasara the bright tenth, Kojdgart 
the full-moon, and the first two Divali days the dark fourtconth 
and fifteenth; three in Kartik or October-November, tho last two 
Divali days the first and second of the bright half, the last of which 
is also known as Yam’s Second, tho Basil Wedding-day on the 
bright cleventh, and the Lamp Full-Moon; one in Paush or 
December-January, a varinble lunar day Makar Sankrdéti or the 
Sun’s entry into Capricorn; one in Miyh or January-lebruary 
Shiv’s Night on the dark fourteenth; and one in FPélyun or 
February-March the Holi Full-Moon. 


Gudipddva, the Banuer First, is the first day of Cha‘tra or March- 
April and the first day of the Shélivahdn year. he day is sacred 
to the Deccan king Shaélivahdu whose nominal date is a.p, 78. The 
story is that in Pratishthnor Paithan om the Godavari, about forty 
miles north-cast of Alunadnacar, the dauehter of a Brahman became 
with child by Shesh the serpent king,and was turned out of the city, 
Sho went to live among the potters and bore a son named Shali- 
vahdn. As a child Shiélivahiin martialled armies of clay figures, 
drilled his playfellows, and settled their quarrels showing surprising 
talont and wisdom. News of his talont camo to Somkrént the king, 
He sent for the boy, but the hoy would not como, Tho king brought 
troops to take him by force, and Shativahdn breathed life into his 
clay figures, defeated the king, and took bis throne. On this day 
Prabhbus bathe carly in the morning, rub themselves with scentod 
oil, and to secure sweets for the test) of the year cat a loaf of the 
bitter nim, Azadirachta indica. From one of the front windows 
of every Prabhu’s house a bamboo pole is stretched, capped with 
a silver or brass water-cup, a silk waistcloth hanging to it as a flag, 
with a long garland of bachelor’s button-flowers and mango leaves. 
Below the flag, in a square drawn by lines of quartz powder, is a 
high metal or wooden stool, and on the stool, in honour of the 
wator-god, is a silyer or brass pot full of fresh water on whose 
mouth are set some mango leaves and a cocoannt. After an hour 
or two the water-pot and stool are taken into the house, but the 
flag is left flying till evening. During the day a Bréhman reads 
out Maratha almanacs, telling whether the season will be hot or 
wot, healthy or sickly, and for cach person whether the year will 
go well or ill with him. In the evening every family has a specially 
rich dinner. New year’s day is good for beginning a house, putting 
a boy to school, or starting a business, 

Hight days later on the ninth of Chuitra, or about the beginning 
of April, comes Ldmnavami or Raim’s Ninth, the birthday of 
the seventh incarnation of Vishuu, Ram, the hero of the Ramdéyan 
who became man to fight Ravan the giant-ruler of Ceylon. For 
eight days preparations have been made, Itdm’s temples are white- 
washed, adorned with paintings and brightly lighted at night. Men 
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and wornen throng them to hear Br4hmans read the Ramiyan, 
and Haridascs or Rim’s slaves preach his praises! On the ninth 
or birthday before noon, Prabhas, especially men and children, 
flock ia holiday dress to Raém’s temple, and listen to a preacher 
telling how ‘tm was born, and to dancing-girls singing and 
dancing. At noen, the hour of birth, the preacher retires, and comes 
again pringiny » cocoanut rolled in a shawl like a newborn babe, 
and showinge it to the people lays it in a cradle. He tells the 
people that this is the god who became man to kill the wicked 
Ravan. ‘The occple rise, bow to the god, and full of joy toss red- 
powder, fire «uns, and pass to each other swntivada or prosents of 
powdervl dry cinger and sugar, Chen all but the devout go home, 
and dine free y on wheat cakes, butter, sugar, milk, and fruit, rice 
fish and flesl: being forbidden. In the evening they Hock to the 
temples once sanre to hear Rfm’s praises, 

Six days « tor Rém’s birthday, on the bright fifteenth or full- 
moon of Chota, generally carly in April, comes the birthday of 
Ram’s genew') Hanumdn the monkey-god. In Hanumiin’s temples 
Bréhmiu presebers tell Hanunidn’s’ exploits. Some old Prabhu 
women kecp the day as a fast eating nothing but fraits and roots. 


About eighteen days later on tho third of Vaishakh, generally 
‘about the beginning of May, comes the Undying Third or 
Akshayatritint, Tt gets its name because being the first day of the 
Satya Yuy or tho first eycle it is believed to secure the merit of 
permunency toway act pertormed-on the. day. For this reason gifts 
of earthen Jus, Zans, umbrellas, shoes, aid moncy made to Bréhmans 
have a lastine value both to the giver aud to his dead friends. The 
day is nob spccially kept cither asa feast or as a fast. 

The Vad Lorvima or Banyan, Full-Moon falls about fivo weeks 
later on the /es/te full-moon, generally carly in June. On this day, 
to prolong ther: husbands’ lives, Prabhu women hold a festival in 
honour of Sivitei from which the day is also called Vadsivitri or 
Savite!’s Bunyan. This lady, who was the daughter of king Ashva~ 
pati, cose ax her husband Satyavdn the son of kmg Dumatsen. Soon 
after Savitri wade her choice the seor Narad came to Ashvapati 
and told him that Dumatsen had become blind and lost his kingdom, 
and w.is wan-lering in the forests with his wife and son. Ashvapati 
wished his d:uzhter to change her choice, but she would not, and, 
though the svee told her that within a year of their marriage her 
husband woiid die, she refused to give him up. Seeing that she 
was not te bie shaken, Ashvapati marched into the forest, and, giving 
his daughter a laree dowry, married her to Satyavan. For a year 
she served ho: husband and his father and mother. ‘l'wo days 
before the eloso of the year, when according to the secr’s prophecy 
her hushand must die, Savitri began to fast. On tho second day, 
though slieusked him to stay at home, Satyavan took his axe: * 
went nto the forest. Savitri followed and in spite of her prayers 
Satyavin went on and fell dead as he was hacking a fig tree. As 
Savitri sai. ley kim weeping, Yama, the god of death, came and took 
Satyavin’s soul. Savitri followed him and prayed him to give her 
back her husband’s soul. Yam refused, but Sivitri persisted, until 
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he promised to give hor anything short of her husband’s life. She 
asked that her father-in-law might rogain his sight and Yam 
granted this boon ; S:vitri still followed Yam and, refusing to let 
him go, gained from him her father-in-law’s kingdom, a hundred 
sons for her father, and sons for herself. Then she once more 
pleaded, ‘ How can I have children if you take my husband,’ and 
the god, pleased with her faith, granted hor prayer. Sho went back 
to the tree and touched her dead husband, and he rose, and they 
returned together to their home. She touched her father-in-law’s 
oyes and brought back their sight, and with his sight he recoived 
his kingdom. On the morning of this day, after bathing and 
dressing in rich silk clothes, marricd Prabhu women worship the 
Indian fig tree or vad. In front of a wall where pictures of a vad 
aud a pipal tree have been painted, the woman sets a high wooden 
stool with a vad twig on it, and sits on a low wooden stool and 
worships the twig. When the worship is over she gives the priest 
a present called wihan and touching it with the end of her robe 
repeats verses! She gives the-priest one to two shillings, and the 
priest touching her brow with vedpowder and throwing a few 
grains of rice over her, blesses her saying, ‘May you remain mar- 
ried till yonr life’s end and may god bless you with eight sons.’ 
The chief dish on this oceasion is imango-juice and fine soft rice- 
flour cakes called pithpolis. Some women im performing this cere- 
mony live for three days on fruit, raots, and milk. 

About twenty-six days after the Banyan Full-Moon, genorally 
about the beginning of July, the eleventh of Asad or June-July 
is kept in honour of the Summer Solstice, that is the twenty-first of 
Junc. This is the beginmme of the gods’ night, when, leaning on 
Shesh the serpent king, the gods sleep for four mouths. 

About threo weoks later othe bright fifth of Shrévan, generally 
about the ond of July, Prabhu women worship the nig or cobra, 
On a wooden stool nine snakes are drawn with sandalwood powder 
or rodlead. Of the nine two are full grown and seven are young; 
one of the young snakes is crop-tailed. At the foot is drawn a 
tenth snake with seven smal] oucs, a woman holding alighted lamp, 
a stone slab, and a well with a snake’s hole close to it, All married 
women sit in front of the drawing and cach throws over it parched 
grain, pulse, round pieces of plantains, cucumber, and cocoa 
kernel. Leaf-cups filled with milk and pulse are placed close by, 
redlead is sprinkled, and flowers are laid on the redloead. They 
pray the snakes to guard them and their families and withdraw. 
The eldest among them gathers the children of tho house and tolls 
them this story of the Nine Snakes and the Woman with the Lamp. 
A village headman had seven daughters-in-luaw. Six of them he 
liked and the seventh he hated, aud, because she was an orphan, he 
made her do all the housework and live on scraps left in the cooking 


1 The present includes a round bamboo basket with a bodicecloth, a looking 
glass, five glass bangles, a necklace of black glass beads with a gold button, a comb, 
small round redpowder boxes, lamp-black und turmeric, five manyocs, a cocoanut, 
Letel, sprouting pulse, a glass spangle, and a copper coin, The whole is covered with 
another bamboo basket rolled round with thread. 
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pots. One day, whilo the sevon girls wero at the house well, the six 
were lonstiny that their relations had come to take them home for 
a feas!; Lhe seventh was silent, she had no homo to go to. From 
thoir Lole close by a male aud female snake overhoard the talk, and 
the male snake told his wife, who was then with young, that he 
would ask thy seventh danghter-in-law to their feast and keep her 
till his wifes confinement was over. In tho afternoon, whon the 
orphar. went to graze the cattle, the male snake, in the form of a 
hands« me youth, came to ber and said ; ‘ Sister, Tam one day coming 
to take yon hore, so when I come be ready.’ One day when the 
house ovople: lil dined, the orphan took the cooking pots to clean 
by the well side. She gathered the scraps in one pot and went to 
bathe on the otaer side of the well. While she was bathing the 
female snake came out of her hole and ate the scraps. Tho orphan 
caine Lack to ext hor dinnor, and finding it gone, instead of cursing 
the thiof, sho blessed him, saying, ‘May the stomach of the cater 
be cooled’ Hearing these words the female snake was overjoyed, 
and told her Jiusband to lose no-time in bringing tho orphan home, 
Vhe male snake, taking human form) weut to the headman’s house 
and told the orphan he was come to take hcr home. She asked no 
questious and wont, As they went the snake told her who he was, 
and thit on catering his holo he would tn into a snake. She was 
to hold him fast by the tail and fellow. Trusting and obcdient the 
girl fol owed the snake, and, at the bottom of the hole, found a 
beautifid gold house inlaid) with gems, and in the middle, on a 
hanging swine of precious stones, ® female snake big with young, 
Wile the oryasn held a lighted lamp the snake gave birth to seven 
young «nes, Ono of them climbed on to the girl and she in her 
fright Jot fall the lamp aud it eut- off part of tho snako’s tail. When 
the brood of s:uwkes grow up.they laughed at the crop-tailed snake, 
and ho in anger, finding how he had becn maimed, vowed to kill 
the hendinai’s caughter. He made his way into the house on a day 
which chanced to be Nigpanchamt Day. Ho found the girl worship. 
ping stakes ind laying ont food for them. Pleased with her 
kindness the crop-tailed snake kept quict till the girl left the room, 
ate the offerins, und went back and told his parents of the girls 
devotion. The old snakes rewarded her freely, making her rich and 
the me her of emny children. When tho story is over the children 
and the rest of tLe family have a good meal, chicfly of rice-flour 
balls. Band» of snako-charmors go about calling on people to 
worship their snakes, and the people worship them, offering parched 
pulso, grain, nils, and a copper com. Ou the same day a fair is 
held in honour of snakes. Prabhu women fill leaf-cups with milk 
and pulso and plaice them in corners of the garden for snakes to foed 
on. As they «re hurtful to snakes, no grinding baking or boiling 
are allowed in Vrabhu houses on the Cobra’s Fifth. 


About ten days later, generally carly in August, on the full-moon 
of Shrdecan, cones Cocoanut Day or Narli-pornima. In the evon- 
ing, after a hewty afternoon meal, Prabhu men and children go 
to the iiver stele, and to win the favour of the water throw in 
cocoanus, On going home the men and children are seated on low 
wooden stvols, aut the women of the house wavo a lighted lamp 
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round their faces, tho mon according. to their means presenting 
them with 1s. to 12s. (8 as. - Rs, 6), 


Eight days after, about the middle of Augnst, comes a festival in 
honour of Krishna, either his birthday or the day after when he was 
taken to Gokul. ‘he story is that Kansa, Krishna’s uncle, hearing 
that Krishua would causo his death, tried to destroy him as a child 
but failed, This is the cowherds’ great day. Covering themselves 
with dast and holding hands they dance in a circle, calling out 
Govinda, Gopala, Narayana, Hari, Curds, milk, and cold water are 
thrown over them, and they get presonts of cocoanuts, plantains, and 
money. ‘hose who keep the birthday observe it as a fast; those 
who keep the second or Gokul day obscrve it as a feast. 


About a week after, at the Shravan new-moon, generally towards 
the end of August, comes the worship of the Pithoryds or attendants 
of the goddess Durga. Married women with children alive bathe 
in the early morning and fast. On a high stool or wall redlead 
pictures of Durea’s sixty-four attendants are drawn and wor- 
shipped. ‘Then tho oldest-~woman of the family offers the goddesses 
tho Icaves of sixtcen kinds of trees and flowers aud a bunch of five 
to twenty-one cocoanuts, and prays her to bless the children of the 
houso. Then, arranging dishes-of prepared food round her, the 
worshipper calls the children one by one, asking thom in turn who 
is worthy to eat the offerings. The child answers, I am worthy. 
This is thrico repeated and the worshipper touches the child’s 
brow with redload, and, throwing grains of rice over it, blesses it 
and gives it the plate. ‘lhe children and grown people sit down 
together and eat the food. 


Three weeks later in Dhidrapad or August-September comes a 
fast in honour of the maid Alika,. A-king’s daughter had vowed to 
wed none but Shiv. Her father, not knowing of her vow, offered 
her in marriageto Vishnu. Hearing this tho king’s daughter, with the 
help of her muid retired to a deep forest, refusing to move unless she 
was allowed to marry Shiv. In her honour, getting up early in the 
morning Prabhu women bathe, wash their hair and putting ona silk 
robe and bodico draw a quartz square and in it set a high wooden 
stool. Sitting before it on a low stool they lay a handful of sand in the 
middle of the high stool and with tho sand make figures of Parvati 
and Sakhi, Shiv’s wifo and maid, and in front of thoma ling. These 
threo they worship with flowers and the leaves of sixteen kinds of 
trees, and as in the Vadsdvatri fast present tho Brahman priest with 
two round bamboo baskets and 1s, to 2s, (8 as.- Re. 1) in money. 
On this day women drink no water and cat nothing but plantains 
and melou or chibud. Next morning they again worship the sand 
images, offering them cooked rice and curds and cast them into the 
river, or into some out-of-the-way place. 


Next, on the fourth of Bhddrapad, generally late inAugust, comes 
the birthday of Ganesh or Ganpati, the god of wisdom and of 
beginnings, in figure a fat man, seated, with four hands, and an 
elephant’s head. Of the stories of Ganpati’s birth the commonest 
is that Parvati, Shiv’s wife, from oil and turmeric rubbed off her own 
body, made a man and set him to guard her door, Shiv coming 
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in, annoyed at being stopped by the watchman, cut off his head. 
Heariny this Psrvati demanded that her son’s life should be restored, 
and Shiv goin into the forest cnt off a one-tusked she-clephant’s 
head and sett ¢ it on Ganpati’s shoulders brought back his life, 
making hin fo» his trustiness god of wisdom. 

Some time before Ganpati’s birthday the reception hall is 
whitewashed ani. painted, a wooden framework or other seat is 
mado ready, and the room is filled with rich furniture and at 
night is brightly lit. On the morning of the feast day the head 
of the louse snd some children and servants, with music and a 
palanquin, go to the market and buying an image of the god,! 
seat it im the ylanquin, and bring it home. At the house the 
mothor of the fwmily waves a lighted lamp beforo the god and 
itis laid down till the head of the house is ready to worship it. 
It is then set in the shrine and with the help of the family priest 
verses are reciicd that fill the image with the presence of the god. 
The inige of 1 mouse, Ganpati’s pet charger, is placed close to ib. 
After tie worship, the head of the house, with a lighted lamp in his 
hand and with his sons and xclations round him, standing in front of 
the ima.s:, plays and sings hyuins iu praise of the god. This is done 
shortly m the morning and in the evening at greater length. At the 
end of the services sweetimeats are handed round among the guests 
cand fainily. Inthe morning of the first day, at the end of the 
worship, the favily feast on sweet-spiced ricc-flour balls, and in the 
evening tle miv2 are allowed to shave in the feast. Ganpati, thoy 
say, onc eveni 12 Fell off his mouse. The moon laughed at the god’s 
mishap, arc to pruish him Ganpati vowed that no one should ever 
look at the moon again. The-moon prayed to be forgiven and tho 
god ayreed that the moon shonld be diseraced only one night in tho 
year, GQanpati’s hirth-night. “forthisveason no one on that night 
will look at tha moon. 

According ta the will and means of the family the image is kept 
in the house fos one and a halt to twenty-one days, in most cases 
about a week, fo long as it isin the house the god is worshipped 
night 2nd morning. When the time comes for the god to go, in the 
evening: players and a palanqnin are hired, and a priest is called in. 
After praying Gaunpati to bless the family, to keep sorrow from its 
doors, mid tu give wisdom to its children, verses like those that 
brouglii the presence of the god into the image are said and its 
diviniey is wibdrawn., Then waving a lamp round its face, laying 
a little curds ir. one of its hands, and seating it in a flower-decked 
palanquin, caliog out the god’s name as they go, they carry him to 
the side ofa Jake or viver. At the water’s edge they take the image 
out of the pabriquin and seat it on the ground, and waving a lightod 
lamp round its face carry it into the water sorrowing that for 
anothe: year whey will not see the god again. 


1 Gan ati's is-ge is of gilt or painted clay, with four hands, a big belly, and an 
elephant s head. [sis cither made in the house or bought from men, chiefly of the 
Deccan Braluuan ciste, whose sole calliug is the making of Ganpatis. The cost 
varies from a feu penee to £15 or £20. Some do not buy clay Ganpatis but with 
rice grains on a plete trace an image of the god known as the pearl Ganpati. 
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Bhédrapad bright-fifth, the day after Ganesh’s birthday, is kept 
in honour of the Hishts or Seers who sit in heaven ag the seven stars 
in the Great Bear. The day is kept only by women. ‘Their chief 
rule is to eat nothing that is not hand-grown. Anything in which 
the labour of cattle or other animals has been used in rearing or 
bringing to market is forbidden, So hand-grown fruit and 
vegotables arc on that day sold at four times their usual price. 


On Bhddrapad bright-eighth or ninth, the third or fourth day after 
Ganesh’s birthday, women hold a feast in honour of his mother 
Parvati or Gauri, In the morning ten or twelve balsam or terda 
plants are bought for an ania or so and hung on the caves. About 
two in the afteruoon, over the whole of the house, women draw 
quartz powder lines six inchos apart and between them trace with 
sandal powder footsteps two in a line and four or five inches apart. 
An elderly married woman, taking one or two of the balsam plants, 
washes their roots and folds them in a sill waistcloth.! 

This ropresenting the goddess Gauri is laid in a girl’s arms, who 
carrying a metal plate with a lighted lamp, a few rice grains, a re 
powder box, and some rounthpieecs of pluntains, and taking. 

a boy with a bell, starts through the house, the boy pie” 

as they go. In each room the woman scats the girl 

goddess on a raised stool, waves alighted lamp rou 

of the girl and of the goddess, and, giving the girl and thy 

of plantain, calls ‘Lakshmi, Lakshmi, have you come?’ ‘The girl 
says, ‘Ihave come.’ ‘he woman asks, ‘What have you brought ;’ 
the girl gays, ‘ Horses, elephants, armies, and heaps of treasure 
enough to fill your house and the city. ‘Thus they go from one room to 
another, filling the house with treasure and bringing good luck, When 
they havo been through the whole-house, the goddess is scated on a 
high stool in the women’s hall/leaning “against a wall, on which have 
been painted a Prabhu’s house and all it holds. At lamplight the 
goddess is offered plantains, cakes, and milk, and at night she is richly 
dressed, decked with jewels, and with lamps hghted before her is 
offered milk and sugar. Tho next day is atime of great rejoicing, 
when many dishes of sweetmeats, fish, and mutton are cooked, 
offered to the goddess and eaten? During the day Kunbi and Koli 
women and the house servants dance before the goddess and are 
well paid. On the third day tho goddess is offered cooked food, and 
about three o’clock sho is laid in a winnowing fan, stripped of 
her ornaments, except her noscring glass bangles and necklace of 
black glass beads, and with some cooked food tied to her apron and 
four copper coins is placed ina servant’s arms. Without looking 
behind him, whilcan elderly woman sprinkles water on his footsteps, 
the servant walks straight out of the house to the river or lake 
side, and, leaving the goddess in the water, brings back tho silk 
waistcloth, the winnowing fan, a little water, and five pebbles. 

Vaman Deddashi or Vaman’s Twelfth fallmg on the twelfth of 
Bhadrapad generally in September, is sacred to Vaman, the black 


1 Prabhu women call the baisam roots Gauri's feet. 
2The dish offered to the goddess varicy in different families. Some offer 
vegetables, some pickles, some lish, sume goat’s llesh, and some a cock and liquor, 
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Brahman dwarf, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. V4man’s story 
is that to kee» the religious morit of the great king Bali from 
winning him the rule over the three worlds, Vishnu appeared at 
his cour’ as x Urilman dwarf. He beat all other Brahmans in 
explaining the aoly books and the king asked him what gitt he would 
wish. Vamun suid, ‘As much space as I can cover in three strides,’ 
The king agrecd, and the god, filling the carth with his first step 
and the air w th his second, took his third step on the king’s head 
and drove him into the bottomless pit. On Vaman’s Day old 
Prabhu woier. fast and give Braéhmans money presents. 


Some Prabhus keep the day before All Hallows Day, that is the 
bright-{ourteenth of Bhédrapad or August - September in honour of 
Anant or Vishan. Ifa Prabhu by chance finds a silk string with 
fourteen knots he takes it home and laysit byt. On the fourteenth of 
Bhédradpod with his whole family he fasts, and in the evening places 
on a raised sto! two motal pots filled with cold water, representing 
tha holy rives Ganga and Jamna, and covering the water-pots 
with a meta! pate, he lays in the plate a snake made of tho 
sacred aria grass, and closo_by_a string called anant-dora with 
fourteen bead-l ke round—moveableknots, tho whole generally 
worked with old and silver la¢e. 'Theniwith the help of the priest 
he worships the gods Anant aud Shesh, and the goddesses Ganga 
and Jamun, otlering them fourteen kinds of flowers, leaves, fruits, 
and sweetments, and ending with a feast in honour of Vishnu. ‘The 
thread is cither worn or laid by for a year. At the end of the year 
a new thread s bought and worshipped and the old one is made 
over tw the pre-t. The worship of this thread should be kept up for 
over fourteen years and should then cease. The practice is observed 
both by men and women, and. begins only when a chance thread is 
found. 


A day after Anant’s Day, the second of the dark half of the month 
{ Bhddrapad oy August-September ealled Pitripaksha or the Spirits’ 
“ortnighs is saczed to the spirits of ancestors. In the name of each 
acestor, buth raen and women, funeral rites or shrdddh are perform- 
d on the day corresponding to the day of death. The ninth day 
mown as uceliedt-navmt, is kept for rites in honour of unwidowed 
nothers. And on the fourteenth day there is an All Hallows 
Jo-mocn or sarrapitriamacdsyd, for any ancestors whose worship may 
ave boen lect sat. ‘The shriddh is gonerally performed by the 
ad of each fiurily at midday on the ground-floor of the house. The 
ject of the rite is to improve the ancestors’ state in the spirit 
world. When tho rite is over dishes of rice, milk, and sweetmeats 
are left on the tles for the crows to feed on, and arich dinner with 
spiced inilk is given to relations and friends. 
A dry or twe after All Hallows are sacred to Durga the wife 
of Shiv. lu tirst nine are known as the Navrdtra or nino nights, 
and the Jast as she Dasara or tenth. Some Prabbus fast during 


1 The string worshipped by Prabhu women has one line with fourteen knots ; 
shose worshipped by men have two or three lines with the same number of knota as 
ihe women’s. 
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the nine days, living on fruits and roots. On the ninth the goddess 
Darga is worshipped, a sacred fire is lit, and fed with firewood and 
butter, During these days married women of the Konkan VAdval or 
oartkeeper caste with a hollow dricd gourd wrapped in cloth hanging 
from their right arm, beg in Bhavani’s name from house to house. 
Hach day they are given a handful of rice and on one of the nine days 
an elderly marricd woman of exch houschold worships tho hollow 
gourd. A Vadval woman and her husband are called; a quartz 
square is drawn, and the hollow gourd placed in it on a low stool. 
The worshipper rubs tho outside of the gourd with turmeric and 
redpowder and a few grains of rice, fastens a spanglo on it, and 
filling it with rico waves a liehted lamp before it. he Vadval’s 
wife rubs her own hands with turmeric powder and fastens on 
her brow redpowder and a spangle, and before her and her gourd 
the worshipper waves a lighted lamp. he Vadval man is given 
some rice and oil, and blessing the worshipper, he blows the conch 
shell!’ Married and unmarried girls and women go to one another’s 
houses during these nine daysso-Scated on mats spread in the 
wornon’s hall, their arms arc ‘rubbed -with turmeric powder ; their 
brows adorned with redpowdcer-and-elass spangles; their heads 
crowned with flowers, and their laps filled with parched rice, 
betelnut and leaves, and a few copper coins.* 


arly in the morning of the tenth or Dasara, the day on which 
Durga slow tho monster Mabishdsur, Prabhus bathe and worship their 
house gods. In front of the house the women trace a quartz square’ 
and iu honour of the five Piindavs set. five cowdung balls on a leaf 
in the middle of the square and sprinkle flowers and redpowder 
or guldl over the balls. Those who own « horse have him brought 
in front of the house. Garlands of bachclor’s button-flowers are 
thrown round his neck and tied round his feet, a shawl is laid on 
his back, and a married woman, coming out of the house holding e 
plate with a lighted lamp, a cocoanut, sugar-cake, redpowdor, 
few grains of rice, betelnut and leaves, and a silver coin, rubs hi 
forchead with redpowder and rice, gives him sugar to cat, an: 
laying the betelnut, loaves, cocoanut and silver coin at his forefeet 
waves a lighted lamp before his face.4 

Besides the coin offered to his horse, the groom gets a fow shil- 
lings and a turban or a suit of clothes. In the evening, afters 
hearty meal of mutton and sweetmeats, Prabhus take their childrer 
and carrying branches of the dpta tree Bauhinia racemosa, go 
Devi’s temple and offer hor dpta or shami Mimosa suma leaves a. 


Sie 4 


1 Only on this day does a Prabhn allow a conch-shell to be blown in his he 
At any other time the sound of the conch is supposed to blow everything out 
Prabhu’s house. 

2Some of these girls collect during these nine days one to two rupees at 
rate of two or three pics (}d2.-2d.) from each house. The Poona Prabhus have given 
up this ceromony. It is still observed in Bombay, 

3 from this day, in different coloured powders, Prabhu women begin to trac 
pictures of trees and houses on the ground in front of their doors, They go on 
making these drawings for about six weeks. 

4Jt is said that the horse-loving Arjun washed his horses’ fect, threw garlands of 
flowers round their necks, and patted them. 
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B copper coin.’ They then go visiting their friends’and relations, 
greet cach other, and offer an dpta leaf and embrace.? On his 
return home, his wife, standing in the doorway or seating her 
husband in the house on a low stool, touches bis brow with red- 
powder and tice, and giving him sngar to eat and laying a cocoanut 
in his hands waves a lghted lamp before his face. ‘The husband 
drops -}s, to 1.1 (Rs. 2-10) in the plate, and washing his hands and 
feet sets a stool close to the house gods, and on tho stool lays a 
sword, a gun." sheet of paper with carofally written sentences in 
English Maratt) and as many other languagos as he knows, a pen, 
a ruler, a perisnife, and inkpot and sacred books. He touches these 
with gendal aad. redpowder, lays on each an dpta and a sham leaf, 
and asks thera to keep his house safo during the year. 


Abu five days after Dasara genorally in Ashvin or September - 
Detober coms the Kojdgari Pornima feast. About eight in the 
évoning Pirviti Shiv’s wife is worshipped. A supper is eaten of rice 
cooked in milk and sugar, and gram-flour cakes mixed with 
plantains, onions, brinjals, and potutecs and boiled either in butter 
or oil, and. affar supper memand women: play chess till midnight.* 
A week Jater ecimes the Afhvinda or eighth day feast, when a 
servant draws a lino of ashes, and lays castor-oil leaves on the 
veranda and ather parts of the house. 

This and the AKhojagari festival in the weck before lead to tho 
preat feast of ivvili, This, the lamp|or diva feast, in honour of tho 
goddess, Luksliumi and of Vishnu’s yietory over the demon Sériki, 
lasts four day: , tLotwo last days of Ashvin or September-October and 
the two first diye of Kirti or Octobor-Nevember. The day before 
the feast large metal water-pots are filled and placed in the house. 
An elderly woinan, taking an dghdda Achyranthes aspera plant, cuts 
from it six one-ir.ch picces, and as many moro as there are persons in 
thohonse inchuling servants. Those picces she lays in around bamboo 
Sasket, and nearthem theeut fruit of the ehirhati creeper. She takes 
v castor-oil leaf, lays in it the bark of a plant called takla, used both 
for food and asa drag, and a few blades of fine grass, and folding the 

saf lays it in the bamboo basket. In this way she prepares a packet 
‘or each of the household. Then taking a metal plate she makes 
a4 many rice-tlour lainps as she has made packets, and putting two 
dcks and oil ia each, dusts its rim in three places with redpowder 

-d places the plate close to the bamboo basket. She then makes 
2 extra rice-Hors lamp and placing it by the houso wall hghts it in 
nonour ofthe vod Yam. She washes hor hands and in another dish 
makes ready another five-wick lamp, and, with a cocoanut, a few nce 
grains, anda box of redpowder, lays it in the plate. Lastly she 
fills cups with sweet smelling spices, oil, and cocoa-milk, Then, as 


1On this day cjan Leaves are called gold apparently becanse on this day their 
power to scave spirits id as great as the spirit-scaring power of gold. 

20n this day if « Teihman and a Prabliu meet they exchange leaves and the Prabhu 
bows to the Brilauan and gives him $d. to 1s, (4-8 as.) 

#Prabhus worship the sword and gun as they claim Khsatriya descent. 

4 People play ches on this night in the hope that Parvati will bring them cart- 
loads of treasure. 
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Vishnu promised him, in Narkdsnr’s honour every nook and corner 
of the house is lighted. ‘Till eight or nine at night children let off 
fireworks and then all feast on swectmcats and other dainties. Next 
morning & married woman rises about three and drawing a square 
in the entrance room, places a low stoo) in the square and close to 
the stool sets the cups of spices and scented oil, and, on each side of 
the stool, scts a lighted brass lamp. ‘ho head of the house sits on 
the stool and the barber or some house servant rubs him with rice- 
flour, spices, and oil, and his top-knot with cocoannt milk. He next 
sits facing the east on a high wooden stool in a square traced in the 
yard. in front of the house-door and bathes, and putting on a waiste 
cloth and turban stands in front of the house door. As he stands 
his wife or some other married woman of the family takes the 
five-wick lamp and a flour-lamp, places the flour-lamp at one side 
of the doorway, and marking his brow with redpowder anda few 
grains of rico, hands him a cocoannt, and waves the lighted lamp 
before his face. He gives back the cocoanut, touches the flour- 
lamp with the toe of his left foot, and enters the house.! After 
the head of the house, the other men of the family bathe in turn, and 
when all are bathed feast on swectmeats. ‘hon they worship the 
house gods, dress in rich clothes, aud either go visiting or sit on 
the veranda talking. The marncd women dino at noon, and sit 
tracing drawings before the house door, while an old woman makes 
ready sixteen lights and scts them on a high stool. At dusk an 
elderly marricd woman sets the stool with its sixteen lights in the 
middle of the square drawn in front of the house.? Then placing 
near the stool a cocoanut, betelnut and leaves, a plantain, a sugar 
ball, and a copper coin, she*bows to the lights and walks into the 
house, As the people of the house gather round the lamps, letting 
off fireworks and making merry; one of the servants takes a light 
from the stool and carrying it hid in his hands, goes to a neigh 
bour’s house and tries without being scen to place his master’ 

light among their lights, saying, as he lays it down, ‘ Take this son 

in-law, javai ghya” Other scrvauts are on the look-out for him and 

as he steals in, try without putting out his light to duck him with 
water, In this merrymaking and. in letting off firoworks two hours 
are spent. ‘Then the high stool is taken into the house with as many 
of the lights as are left on it. On the second day nothing special is 
done except bathing in the morning in front of the house. In the 
evening the head of the family worships Lakshmi the goddess of 
wealth. On the third day, a servant rises at one inthe morning, 
sweeps tho house, and, gathcring the sweepings into a bamboo 
basket, lays on the basket an old broom, a light, some betel, and 
four copper coins, and waving the basket in front of each room, says : 
Idipida jivo Baliche raj yevo, ‘May evils go and Bali’s kingdom 
come, While the servant says this, a woman walks behind him as far 


1This is done in memory of Vishnu’s fight with the giant Narkd4sur. After kill- 
ing the giant, Vishnu entered the city early in the morning. The people lighting uy 
the city, received him with great joy, the women going out to meet him and waving 
lighted lamps before his face. 

2To make these sixteen lights, two one-inch pieces of nilgut are taken and about 
half an inch on the top is hollowed and filled with oil and wicks. 
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as the house door, beating a winnowing fan with a stick and urging 
the sorvant to keep saying the verse without stopping. She 
drives him to the house door telling him not to look back, and he 
goos out, lays the sweepings by the roadside, and brings back the 
coin. He tlien rabs himself with oil, and without touching any one 
bathes in warn water. When the servant’s bath is over the house 
people bathe oae afteranother. Then, as Vishnu promised, the head 
of the house tales a metal image of king Bali on horseback, dresses 
it and sets it on a high stool with twenty-one brass lamps round it, 
At dawn he sets the god in front of the house, and the household 
let off fireworks, play games of chance, and give money to Brahmans 
and other begcars who swarm in front of their houses. ‘I'he last of 
the Divily days is Yamadvitiya or Yam’s Second or Bhiubij also 
called the Brother’s Second, On this day Yam, the lord of death, 
came to sce his sister the rivor Jamna, and she won from him the 
promise that no man who on this day goes to his sistcr’s houso and 
gives and vets presents will be cast into hell. So on this day 
Prabhns eo to sheir sisters’ housese, The sister draws a square of 
quartz-powder lines, seats hier brother-iu the square on alow stool, 
and waves « lighted lamp before his face. He gives hor 2s. to £L 
(Rs.1-10) and she gives him a waisteloth and # rich dinner of 
milk and sweatneats. 


Nine days after Yam’s Second, on the bright cleventh of Kartik 
generally in October, a day is kept in honour of the marriago of the 
holy basil ov tlst with the god Vishnu. The head of the house fasts 
in the early part of the days “At noom the basil-pot is coloured red 
and yellow aud a square of quartz powder is drawn round it. After 
breaking lis fast the head of the house, with tho help of the family 
priest, worships the basil and an image of Vishnu. Then, with 
Vishaw’s image in his hands, he,stands in front of the plant, a shawl 
is drawn between the image and the plant and held by two married 
men, the priest repeating verses, and the house people, both men 
and wemen, ut the end of each verse throwing grains of rice over 
the plunt and toe image. When the verses are done, the curtain is 
dropped, the ecests clap their hands, the image is set in the flower- 
pot in front cf the plant, fireworks are let off, sugarcane is handed 
round, and 1. tm 2s, (8 as.-Re.1) are presented to the priest. 

Four days after the Basil-wedding on the bright fifteenth of Kartik 
or October-November comes Dip-purnima or the Lamp Full-Moon. 
On this day, i honour of Shiv’s victory over the giant Tripurdsur, 
Prabbu woinesn present Bréhmans with fruit, money, and lighted 
lamps, either silver lamps with gold wicks, brass lamps with 
silver wicks, or clay lamps with cotton wicks? In the evening they 


tT When Vishuai ia the form of the dwarf Vaman stamped king Bali into hell, he 
Promiast that once a year his followers would worship the king. The story of 

aman aad Bali is given at p. 249, 

2 This lemon, the lord of a golden a silver and an iron city, is said to have grown so 
mighty that beaticg almost all the gods he drove them out of their paluces, The 
gods crowded rownd Shiv and he, pitying their case, made the earth his car, the sun 
and moon its wheels, the Himalaya mountains bis bow, Vasuki the serpent king 
his bowstring, aud Vishnu his quiver. Thus armed, after a furious struggle, Shiv 
destroyed the mishty giant. 
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fill the holes in the lamp-pillars or dipmals with lights, and soaking 
wicks in butter lay them in earthen pots, pierced with holes, light 
them and send them floating over the temple pond. 


On the twelfth of January, a solar festival and therefore on an 
uncertam day in Paush comes tho Makarsankrént that is the 
passage of the San into the sign of the Crocodile or Capricorn, the 
day when the sun’s course turns northward. In honour of the sun’a 
return devout Hindus make great rejoiciugs. From this day begin 
the six lucky northing or waraydni months when hght is large 
and heaven’s gates are open, and when marriages should be held, 
and youths girt with the sacred thread. Those are followed by the 
six spirit-haunted sonthing or dakshanayant months, when the days 
creep in and heaven’s gates are shut, and the spirits of the dead 
have to wait without till Meharsankradnt comes again. The Prabhus 
both men and women rise early, rub themselves with sesamum oil, 
bathe in warm water, worship the family gods, and present 
Brahmans with sesamum seed, money, clothes, pots, umbrellas, and 
even lands and houses. In the afternoon they feast on sweotmeats 
and in the evening dress in new clothes and taking packets of 
sesamum seed mixed with different coloured sugar, givo them to 
their friends and relations, saying: ‘Dake the sesamum seed and 
speak sweetly’.! Next day is an unlucky or kar day. On it married 
women bathe, and, dressing in rich clothos, deck their heads with 
flowers, and make merry going to their parents’ houses and 
speaking no unkind word. Ag they do this day, so will they do all 
the year. She who beats her children will go on ill-using them, she 
who weeps is entcring on a yoar of sorrow. 

About two woeks after the Mukrasankrant on the bright four- 
teenth of Magh or January-February comes Shiv’s great fourteenth 
or the Mahashivardtri. A. wicked archer hunting in the forest followed 
a deer till night fell. To save himself from wild beasts he climbeda 
bel tree Aigle marmelos, and to keep himself awake kept plucking 
its leaves. By chanco at the trec-foot was a shrine of Mahidev and 
the leaves falling on his shrine so pleased the god that he carried 
the hunter to heavon. Prabhus keep this day as a fast. In the 
evening they worship Shiv and in the hope of gaining the hunter’s 
reward lay a thousand bel leaves on the ling, After worship they 
eat fruit and roots and drink milk, and, that they may not sleep, 
either read sacred books or play chess, a favourite game with both 
Shiv and his wife. Shiv’s temples are lighted and alms are given 
to begging Bréhmans and others. 

About three days after the Mahdshivardtra and fiftcen before 
the full-moon of Fdélgun or February-March begins Holi or Shimga, 
apparently the opening feast of the husbandman’s new year of work, 
On the first day little boys dig a pit in the middle of the strocet or 
yard and, beating drums and shouting the names of the organs 
of generation, go from house to house begging firewood. At night 
they burn the wood in the pit crying out and beating their mouths. 


1 The Mardthi runs ; Tilse ghya, godsu bola. 
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This goes on for fifteen nights, and each night for three or four 
hours. On the cleventh night, dressed in white clothes, they go to 
tho house of their high priest or to one of Vishnu’s temples where 
red-cclourced yater is thrown over them, From this timo till the 
fullemoon tho festival is at its height. Young and old mon 
shouting the nimes of the organs of generation, rub redpowder on 
each other’s clothes and faces. On the last or full-moon day, in 
the affernoon, after feasting on mutton and sweetmeats, a plantain 
tree iy set in she pit and heavy logs of wood are piled round it. 
About eight at night each houscholder who lives in the street with 
his family priest worships tho pit, and gives sweetmeats. When 
this is over one of them takes a brand and, lighting the pile, which 
is called he'd, shouts the names of the male and female organs 
of generation sud beats his mouth. Next day is the dust or dhul 
day, when poople go about in bands throwing dust and filth, At 
night mon go to cach other’s houses and the head of the house 
marks the wucsts’? brows with swect-seented powder or abir, and 
gives thom milk, coffeo, fruitjsand sweatmeats. Women have 
parties of thcir own, where dressed inwhate robes and green bodices, 
their heads decked with flowers and) their brows marked with 
sweet-secntud powder, they treat one another to fruit, coffee, and 
milk. 

Eclipses or jrahkans caused by the giant Rahu swallowing the sun, 
or the giant Weta swallowing the moon, are thought to foretell evil, 
Of the begining of eclipses’ the story is that when Dhanvantra 
brought nectar rom the churned ocean, the giants hoped to keep it 
to themselves. Seeing this, Vishnu, taking the form of Mohani, a 
handscme wenn, ranged the gods on one side and the giants on 
the other, Strick with the woman’s beauty, the giants sat at a 
distance from the gods waiting) forthe drink. When the woman 
began to give tho nectar to the gods, Rahu shpt between the sun 
and the moon, and gaining a share drank it off. Mohani with her 
discus cut Halu in two, tho body being called Réhu and the 
head Ketu. ‘The rest of the giants attacked the gods, but after a 
hard fight weve beaten, In asolar cclipso twelve hours and in a lunar 
eclipse oine hours before any change is visible the mfluence or vedh of 
the eclipse begiis. From this time Prabhus may neither eat nor 
drink ; the wver-pots have to be emptied and cooked food thrown 
away. ‘Che lace swarms with evil spirits. An cclipse is the best 
time for usilg¢ a charm or a spell, and mediums, sorcerers, and 
jugglers are basy repeating spells on river-banks and in waste places. 
To kop the piwats from entering the house, blades of holy or darbha 
grass ire Jad on pickle-jars and wafer-biscuits and tied in the 
skirts of clothcs. When the eclipse begins, Prabhus give rice, 
parched grain, old clothes, and money to Mhars and Manges who 
go about carcying largo bamboo baskets and shout, De ddn sute 
girdn, that ix ‘ Give gifts and free the planet’, When the eclipse is 
over every Prabhu bathes, the cook-room is fresh cowdunged, 
cooking pots and pans aro washed, jars are filled with fresh water, 
and fresh foal is cooked and caten. 


Pétaéne Prablus have no headmen and no caste council. They are 
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& prosperous and well-to-do class, Their monopoly of English 
clerkship has broken down, but they are pushing and successful as 
doctors, lawycrs, engineers, and in the higher branches of Government 
servica, 

Velalis are returned as numbering 423 and as found in Khed 
and Maval, and in Poona city and cantonment. They say they are 
Vaishyas, and that they came to the district from Trichinopoly and 
Tanjor about seventy years ago to carn aliving. They are divided 
into Pilles and Mudliars who cat together but do not intermarry.! 
The following particulars belong to the Pilles. They are divided 
into Soliyavelali, Khudkydvelali, Mothevelélan, and Karikatveldlan, 
of whom the first three eat together and the first two imtermarry. 
The Karikatveldlans do not eat or marry with the other three clans 
as they consider themselves of higher rank, and unlike the rest do 
not eat fish or flesh or drink liquor. ‘The names in common use among 
men are, Chimnaya, Devrij, Mutkarji, Peridna, and Rémasvam, the 
title pille being added to cach name as Devrajpille and Chinayapillo. 
The names in common use.among women are, Kaémékshi, Minaékshi, 
Maridi, Murkdi, Pundma; and Virai. “They are dusky coloured of 
various hues of brown. They are stoutly and gracefully mado with 
jet black hair. ‘heir home tongue is ‘famil, but out of doors they 
speak Mardthi. They live im houses of the better sort, one or two 
storeys high, with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They keep cows, 
buffaloes, and she-goats, and) have copper and brass vessels, cots, 
bedding, carpets, pillows, boxes, stools, and tables and chairs. Tho 
are not great eaters, and are fond of sour dishes and of tamarind. 
Their staple food is rice, millet, wlicat, pulse, vegetables, butter, 
spices, fish, and mutton. They cat hare, deer, ducks, and domestic 
fowls, but uot beef or pork. They drink both country and English 
liquors, and smoke tobacco, “They give dinners at-marriages and on 
death anniversarics, when wheat cakes and sweet milk are propared 
costing £2 10s. (Rs. 25) for a hundred guests, The men wear a 
waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, and shouldercloth, and fold a kerchief or 
rumal round the head. The women wear a bodice with a back, and 
the skirt of the robe hanging like a petticoat without being drawn 
back betweon the fect. The men wear tho top-knot, mustache, 
and whiskers, but not tho beard; and the women tie the hair in a 
knot behind the head. hey have rich clothes in store for special 
occasions worth £5 to £50 (Rs. 50-500). The ornaments worn by 
women are gold earrings called kamalos worth £2 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 25-100), the gold and pearl nose-ring called nath worth £2 108. 
to £20 (Rs. 25-200), the gold necklace called adigi worth £5 to £10 
(Rs.50-100), and tho gold or gilt bracelets called pailis, worth £2 
to £5 (Rs. 20-50). The men wear the gold carrings called kadkans 
worth £1 10s. to £10 (Rs. 15-100), and those called murugus worth 
10s. to £10 (Rs. 5-100). Thoy are a hardworking, vigorous, and 
talkative people, clean, neat, sober, even-tempered, orderly, and 
hospitable almost to extravagance. They are husbandmen, traders, 


1 Mudliar seems to be the Kaénarese name for the Tamil people, the word meaning 
south-east men, Similarly they call the Telugu people Badages or northmen, 
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shopkeepers, and brokers ; the commissariat department is full of 
them. ‘They suy thoy are Vaishyas and higher than Madliars with 
Whom in their uative country they do not eat. In Poona the two 
classes eal, together but do not intermarry, A family of five living 
in fair contovt spend about £2 (Rs. 20) a month on food and £2 10s. 
to £10 (Ks. 25-100} a year on clothes. A house costs £30 to £100 
(Rs. 800-1000: tbo build and 8s. to 8s. (Rs. 14-4) a month to rent; 
their house gocds vary in value from £2 10s. to £20 (Rs, 25-260), 
and thay ave servants on monthly wages of 4s, to 8s. (Rs. 2-4). A 
birth costs Ls 1Us. to £5 (Rs, 25-50), a hair-clipping or jaéval £2 10s, 
to £10 (Rs. 25. 109), a teaching or palikudamvakya £2 10s. to £5 
(Rs.25-50), a cheoad-girding or talupakalyanam £5to £15 (Rs.50-150), 
a boy’s marriage £20 to £50 (Rs, 200-500), a gir?’s marriage £10 
to £20 (hs, 110-200), and a death £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100), They 
are Suidrts ard their chief object of worship is Mahadev. Their 
family god is Kamathshama of Madras and Mavistma of ‘Trichinopoly. 
Their family priests are Shaiv ‘Tailane Bréhmans. hey have 
house taages cf Mahddev, Vishij Gaupati, Krishna, aud Surya 
Narayan, and go on pilgrimagé to Benares, Madhura near ‘l'rdvankor, 
Rameshvar, aud the Trivauna mountains near Madras. ‘They fast 
on the Skécurvtras or dark fourteenths, on Pradoshs or dark 
thirteenths, on Ehddashis or eleyenths, and on all Mondays. 
Their holidays are Sunkrdénéin January, Holi in March, Varshabhya 
or New Year's Day in April, Migerpanchmi in August, Qanesh- 
chaturthe in Scptermber, Dasara in Oetober, and Divili in November. 
Their women are impure forten days after child-birth, On the fifth 
day they worshio the knife with which the child’s navel cord was 
cut, setting belore it fowers,-exes, mutton, and plantams. On the 
tenth cay the ebiid is laid ima-eradle and named by an elderly 
woman of the louse. ‘Nhe neyvds-ar hair-clipping takes place at any 
suitabls tine bevore the child is three years old. In the morning 
they go to a yavlen some distance from the house, cowdung a spot 
of grovnd, and raise a canopy of sugarcanes, and set a plantain tree 
at each commer of the sugarcane canopy. ‘They take two pebbles in 
honour of the coddess Kamikshitima, daub them with redlead, and 
place them insice the canopy. They break twenty-tive to fifty cocoa- 
nuts, wnt place them in front of the goddess together with fitty 
sugarcimes ad fifty plantains, A goat is killed, and the child lying 
on its material uncle’s knee has its hair clipped by a barber who 
retires with present of uncooked food and 6d. (4 as.) in cash. 
The hitr is cethered, shown to the goddess, and thrown into a 
river or pond. A feast is held, and, after presenting the child with 
clothes and norey, the articles offered to the goddess are handed to 
the guests who vctire to their homes. If the child is a boy, when 
it is five years old, the ceremony of teaching or paliknudamvdkya, 
is performed. A Brahman teacher is called, and friends and 
relations are invited. ho boy is seated in tho middle of tho 
guosts, a tieneri¢ image of Ganpati is made and placed in 
front of the bre on a low wooden stool, and he worships it, the 
priest repeating verses. A pair of waistcloths and some money are 
given to the Brithman teacher. he boy makes a low bow before 
him ani he teaches the boy to repeat a few letters. Sweetmeats 
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are served and the guests withdraw, unless tho boy’s parents are 


-woll off when they feast the guests before they leave. When a boy 


is ten to fourteen years old the thread-girding or tulapad: alydnam 
takes place. A sacrificial tire or hom is kindled and the boy is 
dressed in new clothes aud seated on a wooden stool in front 
of the fire. A sacred thread of cotton silver or gold is put round 
his neck, money is handed to Brihmans, and they withdraw. 
The other guests are treated to afeast. They marry their girls 
before they come of age and their boys before they are twenty. A 
betrothal ceremony precedes marriage. In the morning the boy’s 
father lays flowers close to a new robe and bodice, sprinkles red- 
powder over them, burns frankincense, and with a party of relations 
and friends and music goes to the girl’s house. He carries with 
him plates filled with twonty- -five to fifty cocoanuts, a bundle of 
sugareanes, one hundred to two hundred plantains, the robo and 
bodice worth about £2 10s, (Rs. 25), and jewelry worth £10 to 
£50 (Rs. 100-500), When the party reach the girl’s house she is 
dressed in the bodice and »rebe, her brow is marked with red and 
turmeric powder, orname ie are put on her body, flower garlands 
are hung round her neck, and the sugarcanes and cocoanuts are 
presented to her. ‘The einl? $s mother approaches the boy’s mother, 
and throwing a flower garland round her ueck, say 5 ‘l have given 
my daughter in marriage to yonr son’ The boy’s mother says to 
the girl's mother, ‘1 have give my son in marriage to your daughter 
and your son is to me as a son-in-law,’) ‘he betrothal onds with a 
dinner. Twice during cach ef the next three days parties of the 
boy’s people go to the girl’s house and of the girl’s people to the 
boy’s house, aud at theiriomes rub: the yy and the girl with a 
mixture of turmeric, gram flour, andoil. ‘The day before the wedding 
at the boy’s house a marriage hall is built anda Incky postis planted, 
under which are laid a pearl, a piece of coral, and a bit of precious 
stone, together worth about ls. Gd. (12 as.) ; to the top of the Incky 
post a haudfal of darbha grass is tied. In the marriage hall clay 
figures of a horse, a lion, and an elephant are piled one above the 
other, and over them three e mpty carthen jars one above another. 
This is their marriage god or devak, Close to the marriage god is 
set a wooden mortar and over the mortar an earthen lamp with 
water and oil covered with another broken jar, An earthen altar is 
raised close by and four plantain posts are fixed one at eac th corner, 
On the marriage day, generally in the morning, the gitl’s parents, 
teuking the girl ina Tanai with music and accompanied by male 
and female relations and friends, go to the boy’s house. Before they 
enter the marriage hall, one of the boy’s temale relations comes 
with a plate of water und a mixture of turmeric powder and lino, 
waves it round the girl’s head, and throws it away. Another 
woman comes with a lighted dough lunp and waves it round the 
girl’s head, and the girl walks in, and is given sugared milk to drink 
and a plantain to eat, The boy sits on the altar on a wooden stool 
and the girl is seated on a second stool to the boy’s left. In front 
of them, in honour of Ganpati, 4 water-pot is sci and a cocoanut is 
placed on its month and worshipped. The cocoanut is broken in 
two. In one of the pieces the lucky gold button necklace or 
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mangalsutra is laid and sprinkled with flowers. It is laid m a 
plate aud taken before eack guest who bows to it, and when all 
have saluted 6 she boy fastens it round the ginl’s neck. A sacrificial 
firo is] tin front of the boy and girl, aud about twenty pounds 
of rice and cocoanuts are placed near them. Elderly men 
approach, fil) thei hands with rice, and throw the rice on the 
heads of the boy and girl hey wave cocoannts round the heads 
of the Loy aml girl, break them, and throw them on one side as a 
present to the washerman, he couple change places, the hems of 
their gamnent. ave tied, and elderly women smg marriage songs, 
and at the od of each vorse throw rice over the couple’s heads. 
The boy catchos the girl by ber right httle finger, and together they 
thrice yo round the altar. An opening is made in tho marriage 
hall tow wrds ihe north, aud the boy pointing to a star asks the girl 
ifshe sees the scu. She says, I sce it. She is then seated on a 
plantain loaf cver which about a pound of salt is spread and in 
front of her ts cai. a grindstone or pdta. The boy catches the girl 
by both her fect and thrice setsethem on the stone. The couple are 
then taken insdo the botse and aré offered sugared milk and 
plantains. Lreky songs are sung by elderly wonten and when tho 
songs are over, the boy retires and sits outside in the marriage 
hall with ithe men. Betel is “setyed, and, except those who 
have becn asked to dine, the guests withdraw. The priest also 
retires with a poecsent of a pair of waistcloths and 2s, Gd. (Rs. 14) 
in cash. Next luy the girl cooks a plate of rico and split pulse 
or khichati in che marriagehall and serves it in five plates and 
offers it to the marriage gods, burning frankincense and breaking 
a cocoatut, A druer is given, and, iv the evening, the boy ts 
seated on horsvhack aud the girl inapalanquin or carriage and they 
are taken in procession to Méruti’s temple and then home. When 
they reach the hrase a mixture of turmeric and water is waved 
wound their hewis end thrown on one side and the guests present 
the girl with Ge to 2s, (Re. $-1) in cash. The booth is pulled 
down, and a mixture of water and parched grain is boiled and 
thrown ou the Loy and girl, They are then seated in a carriage 
and taken to the river to bathe. After their return a feast is given 
of a variety of dishes and the marriage ceremony 1s ab an end. 
They allow child warviage and polygamy, but neither widow marriago 
nor polyandry, When a Veliili is on the point of death a booth is 
raised outs:de near the front door of the house, and the floor of the 
booth is srewn wih darbha grass and the dying person is bathed 
and laid on (he wmss. Ashes are rnbbod on his brow and alms 
are given in his asnie. A couple of women break two cocoanuts in 
four pieces and placing them in a brass plate along with flowers and 
a dough Jainp, go a little distance from the house, and setting the 
plate on ths evound, look towards heaven and ask God to give the 
dying pers ase. uear him. The plate is then brought home and 
kept near the dyviage person’s head. When life is gone the chief 
mourner, with foor others, go with water-pots to a well and fetch 
water, adanenin vr Lingidyat priest walking in front of them blowing 
a conch shel. One of the honse doors is taken off its hinges and 
laid on the zrounc cntside the house, and the body is laid on the 
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door and bathed with water from the well. Jt is dressed in new 
clothes, a turban, waistcloth, and cont, if it is a man; a robe and 
bodice if it is a married woman; and a robe alone if it is a widow. 
Tt is Jaid on a bamboo bier and covered with a shaw! or silk 
waistcloth. Flowers, red and scented powder, and rosewater are 
sprinkled over the body. If the dead is married and leaves a 
hashand or a wife betel is placed in the hands and again taken 
back by the hnsband or wife and thrown away. After this tho 
survivor may marry again without angering the dead. he body is 
then raiscd on the shoulders of four men. In front walks the chief 
mourner with an carthen jar containing cithor burning cowdung cakes 
or live coal and beside him a Jangam or Linedyat priest blowing a 
conch shell, Parched grain is carried in a uew winnowing fan and 
strewn as they walk till they reach the burning ground. When 
they have gone hall-way the bier is laid on the ground, with the 
feet pointing sonth. A pound of vice and 2d. (14 “auna) are given 
to a Mhar or Halalkhor, and the body is carried on to the burning 
ground. A pile of cowdung cakes raised, the body is laid on the 
pile, and tho bicr is thrownon-one|sides The chicf mourner’s face 
is shaved including the nustuche. ~ Lle bathes, and with an carthen 
water vessel on his shoulder anda burning sandal log in his right 
haud thrice walks round the pile, aud, standing with his face to the 
south and his back to the pile, dashes the j jar on the ground and 
touches the pile with the burnnig sandalwood. Burning pieces of 
cowdung cakes arc thrown round, the pyre by the other mourners. 
The chief mourner is then taken to some distance from the pyre 
by two men who walk and seat themselves on either sido of 
him. ‘the rest of the mourners busy themselves with setting fire 
to the pyre. When itis half burnt, they give it in charge to the 
Mhéar and go to where the chief mourner is. sitting, and. pay 6d, 
(4 as.) to the Jangam, 2s. 6d. (Rs- 14) to the "Mide, 2s. 6d, 
(Rs, 14) to the musicians if there are any, 6d. (4 as.) to thie 
arber, and Gd, (4 as.) to the washerman. They then bathe in 
some stream or pool near the burning ground, each wearmg a sil! 
waistcloth or pittimbar, and return to the mourner’s house. Near 
the house door water is kept ready for the mourners to wash their 
hands and feet, When they have washed they enter the booth, where 
a lamp is kept barning on the spot where the dead breathed his last. 
They look at the lamp and return to their homes. Such as are near 
relations stay with ihe mourners and dine with them, the food 
being brought by the mourner’s maternal uncle. On the second 
day the chief mourner, accompanied by a few relations, goes to the 
burning ground with a coconnnt, a piece of sugarcane, plantains, 
red and swect scented powder, frankinccuse, camphor, flowers, oil, 
milk, and shikukdt pods, and throwing water over the ashes picks 
up the bones and makes them into “a small henp. He sprinkle 
water over the bones, pours oil on them, drops shikenketi and the red 
and sweet scented powders on them, lays plantains beside them, 
breaks a cocoannt over them, and twisting a picco of sugar- 
cane lets a few drops of juice fall on them, and wayes burning 
frankinceusc and camphor before them. He lays the bones inan 
earthen jar, and taking the jar on his shoulder goes to the river 
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and throws itirso the water. He bathes and returns home. On 
the third dy the chief mourner goes to the burning ground with 
afew near relations. They mb powdered dvalkati or pepper and 
milk on theit bodies, bathe, and return to the honse of mourning, 
where they dine on rice, vegetables, pulse, and butter, They then 
present the uiet mourner with a turban, a coat, and a waistcloth, 
and ju the evening take him to the temple of Ganpati or Mahddev, 
whore he worships S the god, breaks a cocoanut, and lighting camphor 
waves it befoce che god, bows, and returns home. On the night of 
the fifteenth they bring two new bricks and shape them like human 
beings, dress the Mt, and lay them on a low wooden stool. A few 
of the decen:ecd’s clothes are washed and heaped in front of the 
images, and they are offered plantains, cocounuts, parched rice 
or poll vand freakineense is burnt. before them. Female relations 


sit by Bae till next morning. On the morning of the 
sixteonth day tLe images and the offerings are tied in a bundle 
and pliced in tae hands of the chief mourncr. He takes sixteen 


small snd foar large carthen jars; a haudful of powdered coal, 
rice-floir, turveric powdery brick powdcr, and green powder mado 
of pounded ionves, oil, mee, sult, pulse, plantains, cocoaunts, and 
veevtubles, andsvith a party of friends and Brahmans, goes tothe river 
side or to the lourning ground, Here the chief mourner is shaved 
and bathed, a new sacred thread is fastened round his neck, and he is 
dressed in frost elothes. «A platform of earth is made about eight feet 
square and af each corner one of the four earthen jars is set filled 
with water, sid the sixteen ‘small jarg.are also filled with water 
and arrangrd “oand the squarc. Mango Jeaves are laid in the mouth 
of cach jar vid a thread is-passed round the necks of them all. 
Tho coloured powders are thrown over the platform. A miniature 
bamboo bier is prepared and-two-eloth,-dolls are made and laid on 
the bier, eovere.. with dry leaves, aud burnt. When the bier is 
consumed the chief mourner gathers the ashes and throws them 
into the river. Ifo then bathes, sits near the square, and lights tho 
sacrificil fire. ‘The Tailaug and other Mardtha Bréhmans are given 
uncookid food acd money and retire, and the jars and other articles 
are thri wn ii to the water. Presents of clothes are made to the 
chief meurner, wid when the party returns to the house of mourning 
the friends dine and retire, hey have no caste council. They do 
not remomber hiving ever met to settle a social dispute. They 
send their clillrecn to school and are a rising class. 

Traders include twelvo classes with a strength of 20,786 or 
2:44 per cent cf che Hindu population. ‘The details are : 
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Agarva'ls aro roturned as numbering 121 and as found in 
Tlaveli, Maval, Sirur, Paraudhar, and the city and cantonment of 
Poona. They claim descent from the sage Agarsen, whose seventcen 
sons married the seventeen daughters or ndghanyds of the serpent 
Shesh. They have seventeen gotras or family stocks,of which the chief 
are Basal, Mran, Kasal, Gdrg,Goel, Mangal,and Mital. People of the 
same family stock or gotra cannot intermarry. ‘They say that they 
originally came from Agra, and after living in Marwar for a time 
came to Poona abont a hundred years ago. hey are divided into 
Sache or pure Agarvils, Dasa and Visa Agarvals, and Maratha 
Agarvals who represeut the illegitimate children of Sache Agarvals. 
She following details apply to the Sache, Dasa, and Visa Agarvals, 
who, though they neither eat togcther nor intermarry, differ little 
jn religion or customs, ‘The names in common use among men are, 
Ganpatlsl, Girdharilél, Kanhailal, Ndvrayandds, and Vithaldas ; 
and among women, Bhagirthi, Ganga, Jamna, Lachhmi, and Rhai. 
They look like Marwir Vinis, are middle-sized stout and fair, and 
their women are goodlooking, ~ Their home tongue is Marwan, but 
most speak mixed Hindustani and Gujarati. They live in houses 
of the better sort, one or two stercys Wieh, with walls of brick and 
tiled roofs. heir house goods imelude metal vessels, bedding, 
carpets, pillows, aud boxes, and they Haye servants whom they pay 
6s. to 8x. (Rs. 3-4) a mouth. Phey are strict vegetarians, and of 
vegetables do not eat onions, garlia, carrots, or masur pulse. The 
men dress like Deccan Brihmans ina coat, waistcoat, waistcloth, 
shouldercloth, and Bréhman turban or headscarf, and wear either a 
sacred thread or a necklace of tulyi Deads. They wear a top-knot 
and hair curling over cach ¢héck, whiskers, aud sometimes a beard. 
The women wear a bodice -a=pettievat and shoes, and muffle 
themselves from head to foot ina white sheet or cluidar. They do 
not wear false hair or deck their heads with flowers. hey keep 
clothes in store. he women’s ornaraents aro the gold hair 
ornament called bor worth 10s. (Rs. 5), the gold earrings called 
jhube worth £2 (Rs. 20), the gold and pearl noscring called nath 
worth £5 (Rs. 50), the glass and gold bead necklace called 
mangalsutra worth £2 (Rs. 20), the bracelets called bijubands worth 
£2 (Rs. 20), and glass and lac bangles, and the silver anklets called 
bichves worth £1 (Rs. 10) and hadis worth £3 to £4 (Rs.d0-40), 
Except the gold and silver finger rings called angthia the mon wear 
no ornaments, They aro vegetarians, and their staple food is rice, 
pulse, vegetables, wheat, butter, aud spices. Their marriage and 
death feasts cost them aboub 9d. (0 as.) a head. They are hard- 
working, even-tempercd, orderly, aud miserly. They are merchants, 
traders, grocers, moneychangers, moncylenders, dealers in cloth 
and grain, makers and sellers of sweetmeats, cultivators, and 
landholders. They say they do not earn more than £3 to £5 
(Rs. 80-50) amonth. A family of five speud £2 (Rs. 20) a month 
on food. A house costs £50 to £150 (Rs. 500-1500) to buy and 
10s.(Rs, 5) a month to rent. The house goods, including clothes, 
furniture, aud jewelry, are almost never worth more than £100 
(Rs. 1000). They spend £2 10s. to £5 (Ry, 25 - 50) a year on clothes. 
A birth costs £1 to £4 (Rs. 10-40); the first hair-cutting £5 
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(Rs. 50), a sacved thread or tulsi necklace-girding 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5- 
10), a bey’s or ziePs marriage £50 to L100 (Rs.500-1000), and a 
death £20 (ts 350). They are a religions people and their chief 
object of worsinp is Baliji, Their priests are Marwari Bréhmaus 
or tn thei: absc: co. Deshasth Bralinans. They make pilerimages to 
Pandbarpur, Machara, Nasik, Benares, Vrindavan, and Rameshvar, 
They fast on the two elevenths of every Hindu month, on Shivanitra 
in February, on fem-navami in April, aud on Cokulashtamt in 
August; and feast 2a £fulé in March, on Dasara in October, and on 
Divdli in Novem. Their spiritual Teachers or gurus are either 
Ramanand:s or Vababhichtrya Mahbdréjas, to whom they show great 
respect, On the fifth day after a child is born they worship a mask 
or idk of the goddess Satvdi which they place on a high wooden 
stool on wheat aml arrange Jemons round it. Children are named 
when theyavon menth old. At the naming ceremony four boys stand 
with a pices of cloth held on all fony sides of the child and the 
child’s paternal anut tames it. The aunt is presented with a bodico 
if the child is a gir! and fromp2sto 10s, (Rs.1-5) if the child is a 
boy, and the sour hovs avegiyen pieces ofdry cocoa-kerueland sixteen 
gram or bie/d balls cache Bandebs or dajdes dance and sing in the 
evening and are paid 28 Odds, Py). They shave the child’s 
head between its fourth aud difth years When a boy is eight or nine 
years old bis parents take him to the spiritual Teacher or guru 
with music, relutions, and friends, and a plate of betelnut and leaves, 
a cocoanut, flaver varhinds, nosegays, and 10s. (Rs. 5) in cash. The 
boy worships the ‘Teachorror guru, offers him 10s. (Rs. 5), and 
falls before bim. ‘nc (Peaches or guru fastens a tulsi bead 
necklace round the boy's neck, whispers into his ears a sacred verse, 
and drops sugar inte is mouth,=-They marry their girls between 
ton and twelve and thei: beysybetween fiftcen and twenty, The 
do not allow widow inarriage, and they barn their dead. They 
ave no headman ail settle social disputes at mectings of the 
sstomen. They send their boys to school and are well-to-do. 
Bangars are returned as numbering thirty-three and as found 
2 Poona city only. ‘Phey say they origin is given in the Basvapuran, 
and that they cane into the district ubout two handred years ago. 
Whence and why they came they cannot tell, but some of their 
religions and social cust nis suggest that their former home was in the 
Bombay Karndtah, “Picy have no subdivisions, ‘Nhe surnames are 
Bhinukar, Buras, Jiresale, Shatévkar, Mhasurkar, Phutine, Tambe, 
and Vaikar, and familes searing the same surnaine eat together 
but do nob intermerry. ‘Tle names in common use among men are 
fandpa, Irépa, Khanddpa, Moripa, Rakhinaji, RAmipa,and Rudrapa ; 
and among women, Gangs, Lakshmi, Sita, and Yauiuna. 'Phey look 
and spenk dike Mearttlas, and own stone and mud built horses with 
‘lod roofs. Theis houscholl goods are metal and earthen vessels, 
yedding, carpets, ard bhiuskers ; they keep no servants and own no 
ttle, They are vegetarians and their staple food is millet, split 
yulse, and vegetables. They eafi nee twice a week on Saturdays 
md Mondays. ‘Phe men dress like Braébmans in a coat, waistcoat, 
yaisteloth, shouldervloth, aul Bréhman tnrban and shoes. They 
vear the Jing and mark their brows with sandal and ashes. Their 
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women dress in the full Maratha robe and bodice. {They rub their 
brows with redpowder and do not use false hair, deck their heads 
with flowers, or care for gay colours. They are neat and clean, 
hardworking, frugal, hospitable, and orderly. ‘They are shop- 
keepers and scllers of spices, turmeric, asafootida, and dry cocoanut 
kernel, and hawk groundnuts, molasses, pulse, sweetmeats or 
chiki, and parched grain, Others serve as shopboys earning 
Os. to 12s. (Rs. 6-6) amonth without food, Their boys earn 4s, 
vo 6s.(Rs. 2-3) a month as shopboys, A family of five spends 
14s, to £1 (Rs. 7-10) a month on food, and about £1 10s. (Rs. 15) a 
year on clothes. A house costs about £10 (Rs. 100) to build and 
6d. to 1s.(4-8 as.) ® month to rent. Their house goods are not 
worth more than £5 (Rs.50). A birth costs about 10s. (Rs. 5), a 
boy’s marriage £2 10s. to £7 10s, (Rs. 25-75), a gul’s marriago £2 
10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), and a death £1) (Rs.10). heir chicf god is 
Mahddev and their pricsts are Jangams or Lingdyat pricsts, whe 
officiate at their births, marriages, and deaths. ‘Chey make 
pilgrimages to Shrishailya Malikarjan in Signapur near Phaltan, 
Bangars worship the goddess Satvti on the fifth day after a 
child is born, In the middle of a bamboo winnowing fan they 
place a handful of wheat, and on the wheat set a dough lamp which 
they feed with batter. They offer the lamp molasses wheat 
bread and methi or fenugreck, and ask it to bo kindly. A feast to 
near relations and friends ends the day. On the seventh a Jangam 
is called, his feet are washed, and, the water is drank by the 
people of the house, and he presents the new-born child with a 
lingam laying it on the bed ncar the child’s head. A present of 3d, 
(2 us.) satisfies the pricst and he retires. On the twelfth eveving 
the child is laid in the cradle, four dongh lamps are lit under it, and 
five dough cakes are laid onesonyeachyeorner of the cradle and the 
fitth under the child’s pillow, and the child is named in the presence 
of female guests. Wet gram is presented to the gucstsy and the: 
retire except a few near relations who remain for dinner, They d 
not think their women unclean after child-birth, but they do ne 
touch them during their monthly sickness. They do uot mourn th 
dead and do not think that a death makes near relations impure, 
They marry their girls before they como of age and their boys before 
thoy are twenty-five. Tho boy’s father has to look ont for a wife 
for his son, When he has found a suitable match she is presented, 
with the silver fect ornaments called sékhalyds and vdles, worth about 
£4 (Its. 40). A marriage paper or lagnachiti is prepared and made 
over to the boy’s father. he boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric 


at their homes, the girl first and then the boy, and presented with 


clothes, the girl with a green robe and bodice and the boy with a 
shouldercloth and a turban. In the evening two carthen pitchers 
are brought and broken into two eqnal parts. They are marked 
with fantastic colours and decked with gold and silver tinsel. Th. 
upper part of the jar is turned upside down and on it the lower part 
is set and filled with ashes. In the ashes, three torches four or five 
inches high, soaked in oil, are stuck and lighted with camphor, 
Round the torches are set fitteen flags about a foot and a half high, 
and the whole is lifted and waved round the house gods. This is 
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called tho huldharmdchddip that is the family god’s lamp. The boy 
and his mot ies dress in yellow silk, and taking the two broken jars 
on their heuds vo to the temple of the village Mahadey accompanied 
by konsmen aud kinswomen and with a conch shell and other 
music. At sho temple the lamp of the family god is waved round 
Mahidev’s free, a betel packet is Iaid in front of the god, and the 
torches are pat out by breaking two cocoanuts and pouring’ their water 
over the toscies. The conch shell is brought back by a married 
couple the liens of whose robes are knotted together, and it is placed 
amon the bouschold gods ag the marriage guardian or devak, This 
ceremony i- repeated at the girl’s house with the same details, 
except that istead of the boy’s mother the girl’s father takes the 
other jar upon his head. The day ends with a dinner. On tho 
marries evening the boy is seated on horseback and taken to the 
ginl’s house, On reaching the house, before he enters presents are 
axchanged, ard rice, curds, and a cocoanut are waved round tho 
voy’s head, fn the marriage porch he is made to stand face to faco 
with the girl cu a carpet and_a éloth is held between them. Both 
a Janvain wid a Bratman are present, and, after the marriage verse 
is repoated by the Brahman, the cloths pulled on one side, g@rains 
of rice are thrown over theit heads, aud they are husband and wife. 
They are ue st seated facing exeh other on wheat with their maternal 
uncles standings behind them. In front of the boy five brass 
avater-pots filled with cold water are placed, one at each corner of a 
®guarc und ti: Gfth in the middle, and with the help of the Jangam 
re worshipped by both the boy and the girl. A cotton thread is 
wound five canes round the conple, eat in two, and one-half with a 
tormeris rot is tied to the Me&hb wrist of the boy and the other half 
tothe nieht veist of the girl. “The boy pours water from the middle 
water-pot over the gir?s hatdsyandothe hems of their garments 
are ticd by the dangam, who leads them before the conch shell 
or meeringe sasrdian, ‘They make a low bow and return, aud the 
knot is wuiticd by the Jangam. The Jangam and Brahman priests 
are then giver hotel packets and about 8s. (Rs.14)in cash and retire, 
Next day s smarried woman fills the gir?s lap with five betel 
nuts and laces, five dry dates, five turmeric roots, pioces of 
cocon-kuvucl and grains of rice, and she goes to her husband’s 
house with | un and his relations and friends and musie. <A feast 
at both houses ends the marriage. They allow widow marriage and 
owlyeemy, bus uot polyandry. They bury the dead. ‘They carry 
the body sijtiag in a blanket bag or zoli with a Lingdyat priest 
walking in font blowing a conch shell. They bury the body 
sitting with t+ face to the east and the Ming which he wore round 
his neck in his feft hand covered with his mght. The chicf mourner 
brings wate: iu a coneh shell, drops some into the dead mouth, lays 
a few del leaves: on the hand and im the mouth, and the mourners fill 
the grave wil carth repeating Har, Har, Mahidey, After the gravo 
is fille the Janvam stands over it, repeats texts, and sprinkles a few 
be? lonves, acc tho mourners retire. The caste is feasted on the third 
or the fifth cley after the death, and every year a mind-feast or 
shrdiddih is pervormed, The Bangars have a headman whom they 
style shety«., who settles social disputes in consultation with the men 
BLO 4 
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of the caste. They send their boys to school for a short time. 
They are a steady class. 


Bha'tya’s, or Bhati traders, arc returned as numbering sixty-seven 
and as found in Haveli, Bhimthadi, and Poona city. They have no 
subdivisions. They are short and sturdy with regular features, Their 
home speech is Gujarati, but with others they speak Marathi, ‘Their 
usual food is rice, pulse, and butter in the morning, and rice bread in 
the evening. They are vegetarians and are careful to abstain from fish, 
flosh, or Jiquor. xcept thei special donble-horned turban, the 
men’s dress does not differ from that of hieh class Marathds ; their 
women dress like Gujaréti Vani women in a full petticoat, a short- 
sleeved and open-backed bodice, and a robe or scarf which is drawn 
up from the back part of the waist of the petticoat across the face so 
as almost to form a veil, and is fastened in front inthe left waistband 
of the petticoat. Their petticoats and robes are generally ot hand. 
printed cloth darker and less gay than the Mardtha women’s robes 
As a class they are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and hospitable 
They trade in molasses and_lirde or myrobalans, which they buy 
and send to Bombay. They worship the usual Brdéhmanic and local 
gods, but their chief obyects of worship are Gopal, Krishna, and 
Mahaddey. They are well-to-do, 


Brahma-Kshatris are roturned as numbering sixty-three 
and as found only in Poona city. ‘hey are said to have come inta 
the district from Aurangabad about sixty years ago in search om 
work. ‘They are also called Thakwra, or lords, a name which in the 
Decean is applied to several Classcs who have or who claim a strain 
of Kshatriya blood. Among their surnames are Bighe, Nagarkar, 
and Saékro, and among their sfotntily. stocks or gotras are Bhan: advay 
and Kaushik. Sameness of stock but not sameness of surname 
is a bar to marriage. The tames in common uso among men are 
Apidrio, Anandrado, and Lakshman; and among women Ambabdi, 
Jainkibai, and Sondbéi. They are a fair people and look like 
Gujarat Bréhmans, Their home speech is Marathi. They live 
in houses of the better class two or more storeys high with walls 
of brick and tiled roofs. ‘heir houses are neat and clean, and 
they keep horses, cattle, and parrots. Their staple food is millet 
bread, vegetables, and spices. ‘Their holiday dishes are pulse 
balls ‘and angarod milk; a feast of these dishes costs about £4 
(Rs. 40) for every hundred guests. They say they do not cat fish 
or flesh or drink liquor, and smoke nothing but tobacco, Botls 
men and women dress hike Mardtha Brahmans, and the women 
wear false hair and deck their heads with flowers. They are neat 
and clean, hospitable, and orderly. They are bankers, money- 
changers, moncylenders, railway contractors, writers, cloth-dealerg, 
and husbandmen. ‘Tho average monthly food charge for a family 
of five is about £2 (Rs.20). Their houses cost £50 to £500 
(Rs. 500-5000) to build and 4s, to £1 (Rs, 2-10) a month to hire, 
Their furniture is worth £70 to £200 (Rs, 700-2000). Besides 
their food servants are paid 4s. to 8s, (Its.2-4) a month. heir 
animals are worth £2 to £20 (Rs.20-200). ‘They spend on clothes 
£3 to £20 (Rs. 30-200) ayear. Their storo of clothes is worth £5 to 
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£50 (Rsa.50-500), and their ornaments £250 to £500 (Rs. 2500-5000). 
A birth costs £1108, to £2 10s. (Rs, 15-25), a hair-clipping £1 to 
£2 (Rs.lu-20, a thread-girding £7 to £12 10s, (Rs.70~125), the 
marriage of ason £50 to £100 (Rs.500-1000), the marriage of a 
daughicr £20 to £80 (Rs.200-800), a girl’s coming of ago £5 
to £7 10a. (Rs 50-75), a pregnancy £2 to £3 (Rs.20-30), anda 
death “6 to £7 'Rs.60-70). They are religious, worshipping chiefly 
Mahddev and the Devi of Saptashringi hill about thirty miles 
north of Nasik. They employ Deshasth Brahmans as their priests 
and show them groat respect. Uhey worship tho usual Brihinanic 
gods ard goddesses, keep tho regular fasts and feasts, and make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Saptashring, and Benares. They believe in 
sorcery, Witchcraft, soothsuying, and omens. When a child is born 
dts navel cord is cut by a midwife and buried inside the house. On the 
fifth day they pluce a grindstone in the mother’s room, A handful 
of whet and a setelnut are laid on the stone and worshipped by one 
of the warricl women. of the family. A dongh lamp is set close by 
and the whole is left for twelve days inthe mother’s room, ‘To each 
leg of the ent on which the mother andschild are laid is tied a rod 
of iron as th.ck asa man’s finger and they are left thero ten days. 
The mother is held impure for ten days, when she is bathed and 
the cot is tukea away. The louse and part of tho room is 
cowdunged aul a fresh cot is laid for the mother and child, In 
the evening each of five Bréhmangs is presented with swectmeats 
and acoppercon, Ou the twelfth day the grindstone is taken from 
the lying-in room and the ehild ismamed. Bréhmans und married 
women are [austed, the chief dish being oil-cakes. ‘The hair- 
clippings takes: place when the child is three months to two years 
old, when th» barber burics the hair in some lonely spot and is 
given #. meal of uncooked food nd GW) (4 as.). They gird their boys 
with the sacicd thread when they are between six and ten, tho 
Jetails of the ceremony being the same as among Maratha Brahmans. 
hey marry their girls before they arc twelve and their boys before 
shey ave twenty-five. Except that the bridegroom wears a silk or a 
sotton. waisteloih, a coat, and a turban, the ceremony is the same as 
among: cecwa Brihmans. They burn their dead, mourn ten days, 
and the mourning with a caste feast. Polygamy is practised 
an? wdow iauriago forbidden. They have a caste council and 

le somal disputes at mectings of the castemen, They send 

air boys te scio0l and are well-to-do. 

Kira’ds we returned as numbering 236, and as found in 
Poona city only. They are said to have come from Gwalior since 
the beginuiuge of British rule. They have no subdivisions. 
Their surnanes aro Javadya, Khojarvajar, Menduri, Parsaya, 
ind Sujemiya; people bearing the samo surname intermarry. ‘The 
names in ccmmon use among men are Balirém, Bandura, 
Chandulal, Kisandés, and Kushaji; and among women Hirabdi, 
Jesibéi, Lalion, Munyabdi, and Subhadrabai. They look like 
Pardeshi Brilunans. ‘The men wear the top-knot and whiskers but 
jot the beard. and the women wear the hair in a roll at tho back of 
the head. ‘I'he men mark their brows with sandal paste and the 
women draw a cross line of redpowder. Their home tongue is 
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Hindustini, but out of doors they speak Marathi. They live in 
houses of the better sort, one or two storeys high, and havo metal 
and earthen vessels and bullocks and carts. heir staple food is 
millet bread, split pulse, and vegetables, and they are fond of 
pungent dishes. They eat: fish, eges, and the flesh of goats sheep and 
fowls, and drink Hquor. They givefcasts of curds and rice swect cakes 
and wheat bread. ‘I'he mon dress like Mardthis, aud the women 
wear either a petticoat or a Maratha robe, drawing the skirt back 
between tho fect, anda bodice. The women wear ornaments in 
their hair and on their cars, nose, neck, arms, and feet. They 
ave hardworking, sober, thrifty, clean, and neat, but hot-tempered 
and fond of show. They are contractors, supplying hay, thatch, 
bullocks, and carts. ‘heir women help by making thatch, grinding 
grain, and selling firewood and cowdung cakes. A houso costs: 
£20 to £50 (Rs. 200-500) to build and contains furniture and 
goods worth £5 to £50 (Rs. 50-500). They pay their servants 10's. 
to 18s. (Its.5-9) a month withont food. A family of five spond 
£1 to £1 10s. (Its. 10-15) a month on food, and £1 16s. to £2 
10s. (Rs. 18-25) a year on™elothese’ “A. birth costs 28. to 10s. 
(Rs, 4-5), a hair-clipping: 2s. to 4s, (Rs. 1-2), a boy’s marriago 
£5 to £15 (ts. 50-150),°a gals marriage £5 to £6 (Rs. 50 - 60), 
and a death £2 to £3 (Its. 20-30), Dhey are Bréhmanic Hindus 
and worship goddesses or mothers more than gods and are termed 
devi-upisuks or goddoss-worshippers. ‘Thoir family deities aro 
Bhavani of Tuljapur and Lakshini-Nardyan. Their pricsts are 
Kanoj Bréihmans who ofligiate at their houses during marriages 
and deaths, hey go on pilgrimage to Vuljapur, Pandharpur, and 
Alandi. They believe in soreery, witchcraft, soothsaying, and lucky 
and unlucky days. On the fifth day-after the birth of a child they 
worship the goddess Satyii;-and offer her brinjals or gdjre, dry 
ginger, black pepper, split pulse or revdi, sweetmeats, dry bomalc 
fish, and dress the clild m a coat and cap. On the twelfth 
the mother’s impurity ends and her cot and clothes are washed 
On the thirteenth they lay the child in a cradle and name it. 
They clip a child’s hair when it is ono to five years old outside of 
the house or ina garden. They marry their girls before they are 
fifteen and their boys before they are twenty-five. The boy’s father 
looks for a gir] for his son, and when one is found he sends some of 
his kinsmen to settle the match. After a couple of days th 

kinsmen bring back all that the girl’s father will let them know of h. 

wishes regarding the match. On the third day the boy’s father go@s 
to the girl’s. If the girl’s father seats him on a cot it is understood 
that he is willing to give his daughter ; if the girl’s father seats him 
onamat tho boy’s father goes home. Next day if the match is 
settled the boy’s and girl’s fathers go to the priest’s and are told 
lucky days for the marriage and turmeric rubbing. The days are 
noted on two pieces of paper, which are handed to the two fathers, 
who lay them before their house gods. A post is set up near the 
house and a bundle of hay is tied to its top. On the following day 
wheat cakes and balls called gulgule, are prepared and ten to fifty 
are sent to the houses of all caste people. Qn the third day the 
boy is rubbed with turmoric, and what remains is sent to the girl 
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with « pelticcat, bodice, and robe. On the fourth day, a four feot 
long mano =ta3 is planted in the marriage hall and an earthen jar 
coloured red an] white and filled with cold water ts set near the staff. 
Two copper coins are laid in the jar, it is covered with an earthen 
lid, auiadeveh lamp is kept burning close by. Four holes aro 
made in the stuf’ and four ivhted lamps or hodyds are kept burning 
in ladies and she whole is worshipped by tho boy’s maternal uncle. 
This is evled the marriage god or devak, The bey is scated 
on alow wooden stool, is anointed with oil from head to foot, is 
rubbel with toxmeric, and a marriage ornmment of wild date or 
sindé pln is cicd to his brow. He is seated on a horse and taken 
in company with children to the marriage porch wlich has been 
built at the 2 rls house. When he draws near the halt he waits 
without. dist uiting till the givl’s father comes and presents him 
with a turban abd sash, and he goes back to Lis house. On the 
fifth day the bey is made to stand at his house ona low wooden 
stool, and a tlacid is passed seven times round his body. A couple 
of leafeolates we filled with rigevand an iron ring is ticd with the 
thread chat wis passed seven tunes roand lis body. This ceremony 
takes plave with the samo detuls atthe girl’s houso. The boy is 
seated on a horse, and, accompanied by relations friends and music, 
is taken in procession to the gitl’s, He is led to a ncighbour’s 
house where » feast is held, and after the dinnor is over the guests 
withdraw leaving the boy and ong or two of his relations. larly 
next day the :mesta return. ‘Two low wooden stools aro set in front 
of the marriigo god or devak, and the boy is taken to the girl’s 
house, snd he and the girl are seated the girl on his right, The 
priest kindlcs 6 sacrificial fire in front of them and the boy feeds ib 
with clarified buw.ter and grain. The priest holds a cloth between 
the marriage puardian or devah,and the, boy and girl and repeats 
marrizge versus. When the verses are ended, the girl followed by 
the boy takes six turns round the devak, Before beginning to take 
tho seventh turv, the boy asks his parents and the other gucsts 
whether thoy should take the seventh turn.  Thoy say, ‘Take 
the seventh tui’; and hoe walks in front of the girl, and when 
the turi is completed they are husband and wilc. <A feast is held. 
Jn the evening tho boy and girl are seated in a palanquin 
or carriuge und are tuken to the boy’s house. Before he enters 
the house the bis sister stands in the doorway and asks him to 
give ler two silver wristlets or Adhkne. The boy hands her 4s. 
(Rs. 2) and s!e allows him to pass. On the following or seventh 
day tho boy imlooses the girl’s wristiet and the girl unlooses the 
boy’s wristler, and the marriage festivities end with a feast. When 
a girl comes of age, she is scatcd by horself for four days and on 
a lucky day ber Inp is filled with wheat and fruit. When a person 
dies the fami y barber gocs tu tell the caste people, When they 
come a vier is nude, and, after water has been poured over the body 
where it lics i. the house, it is brought out, laid on the bier, and 
carried to the barning ground on the shoulders of four mon. When 
the body is haf burnt the mourners bathe and go to the deceased’s 
house, ‘and the chief mourner standing before them asks their 
forgiveness fur the trouble to which they have beon put. The 
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mourners roply, ‘It is no trouble; we have helped yon and you will 
help us,’ and they retire. On the third day the chief mourncr throws 
the ashes into water, and on the place where the body was burnt sets 
two earthen jars, one filled with water the other with milk, and 
after a bath returns home. ‘The deccased’s family mourns ten days. 
On the cleventh the men. of the caste have tlcir heads shaved at the 
chicf monrner’s house and at his expense, and after a feast they 
retire. On the thirteenth his near relations present the chief 
mourner with «a turban and the mourner is freo to attend to his 
business. They have a caste council who settle social disputes at 
mectings of the castemen. Offences against caste are punished by 
fines varying from 6d. to £1 (Rs. 4-10), which are spent cither on 
liquor or on a caste feast. Tho Kirdds send their boys to school 
until they are able to read and write and cast accounts. They aro a 
steady well-to-do class. 


Komtis are returned as numbering 429 and as found over tho 
wholo district except in Maval. ‘They are said to have come into 
the district fifty to sceventy-tive years ago from Telangan or tho 
Nizdm’s country. They are of three divisions, Jains, Rydpols, and 
Vaishyas, who though they neither cat together nor intermarry 
differ little in appearance, speech, calling, or customs. ‘They are 
dark, tall, and thin. Their home tongue is Telugu, but with othors 
they spoak Marathi. Many of them live in houses of the better 
sort two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. They 
are vegetarians and their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and. 
vegotables. Both men and women dress liko Deccan Brahmans. 
As aclass Komtis are hardworking, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable, 
Most of them are grocers, dealing in spices, grain, butter, oil, 
molasses, and sugar. <A few are moneylendors, writers, husbandmen, 
and in Government service as messengers. They send their boys 
to school. 

Linga’yats, or Ling Worshippers, are returned as numbering 
6361 and as found over the whole district. hey originally belonged 
to the Karndtak and are said to have como to the district about a 
hundred years ago. ‘They have no subdivisions, Their surnames 
are Gadkar, Hingmire, Jiro, Jiresal, Kale, Mitkar, Parmale, Phutdne, 
Vaikar, and Virkar. Families bearing the same surname do not 
intermarry. The names in common usc among men are Mahiddev 
Malikarjun, Shankar, and Virbhadra ; and among women Bhégirthi, 
Bhima, Ganga, Girja, Parvati, aud Uma. They are gencrally 
tall, thin, and dark. Their home tongue is Kiéinarese, but out 
of doors they speak Mardthi as fluently as Marathis. They live 
in houses of the better class and have servants and cattle. Their 
staple food is millet, rice, pulse, and vegetable, and thoy neither 
eat flesh nor drink liquor. They do not allow strangers to see their 
food or the sun to shine on their drinking water, and they are 
very careful that no scraps of a meal shall be left uneaten. The 
men wear a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, headscarf 
or Brdéhman turban, and Br&hman shocs. Tho women dress in the 


1 Fuller details of Komtis aro given in the Sholapur Statistical Account, 
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full Maratha robe and bodice, and both men and women mark their 
brows with ashes and carry the ling in a small box cither tied to 
the upper left arm or hanging from the neck. They are thrifty, sober, 
hospitable, hirdworking, and orderly. They are grain and cloth 
retail dealer-, and peddlers, grocers, and spice sellers. ‘They are 
Shaivs and have no images in their houses. If they pass any Hindu 
templo they bow to the image thinking it to be Mabadev, and in the 
samo way they bow before a mosque or a church thinking every 
object of worship is Shiv. Their pricsts are Jangams, to whom 
they show yvrout respect and before whom they bow low. They 
protess not io believe in sorcery, witchcraft, or soothswying, or to 
consulb oracles, When a young wife’s first confinement draws near 
she is «ener: ly taken to her inother’s. When a child is born the 
midwife: cents the navel cord and lays the child beside its mother in 
the con. Word js sent to the child’s father, and he distributes sugar 
and betel-packcrs among relations, friends, and neighbours. Either 
on the jirst, third, or fifth day a ling is tied round the mother’s 
neck or laid wader the child’s vedor pillow. On the evening of the 
fifth Gay, in the lying-in‘room, now the cot a square is traced on 
the ground with rice flour or quarts powder, and in the square is 
laid the knife with which the child’s navel string was cut, togother 
with a vlank sheet of paperand a pen, and these are bowed to as 
Satvai. On the evening of the sixth day a silver image of the 
goddess Parvati worth }d. to T4d, ($-1 anna) is set on a low 
wooden stocl, the midwife lays flowers, camphor, and frank- 
ineeuse befor it, and the mother andechild bow down to it. Tho 
Jangain comes aid is seated on a low wooden stool. His feet are 
washed. in a plete, and the-water is sprinkled over the house, and 
given te the house people both men and women to drink, Tho 
priest retires with a dinner-and afew coppers. They name their 
shildren, if a girl on the twelfth day and if a boy on the thirteenth. 
Qn the naming jay five married women are asked to dino along 
vith near kinsfolk and the child is laid in a cradlo and named. 
Before beginning her house work the mother takes her child toa 
temple cf Malucdey, bows to the god, and comes home, They feed a 
child on solid food for the first time after it 1s six mouths old, 
When it isn vcat old, if it isa girl, part of its forelock is clipped by 
its maternal ui clo, and if it is a boy the head excepting the top- 
Knot is shavel by a barber. At five years old a boy is sent 
to schocl, aul at twelve he is tanght a sacred verse in honour of 
Shiv. Girls are also taught this verse, bub not till they are sixteen. 
Whey marry their girls between eight and twelve and their boys 
between twelve ural twenty-five. Tho offer of marriago comes from 
the boy’: housc, and when the match is sottled the boy’s father, 
accompanied by a dangam and a few near relations, goes to the 
girl’s, presents hex with a new robe and bodice, and puts a little 
sugar jnio her meuth, The girl’s father hands betel-packets and 
the guests wittiraw. Afterwards, the marriage day is settled in 
consultation wt) «a Jangam or a Brahman astrologer. Marriage 
porches are raised both at the boy’s and at the girl’s and an carthen 
altar is made ay the girl’s, Round the altar twenty whitewashed 
earthen pots marked with red lines are piled in five pillars cach 
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of four pots. The boy is seated on horseback, and with a band 
of kinsmen and kinswomen and musie goes to the gul’s house. The 
boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric and tho hems of their 
garments are knotted together and untied after the boy and girl 
have bowed before the god Mahadev. <A quartz square is traced, 
and round it are arranged fivo motal water-pots filled with water. Iu 
the middle of the square two low wooden stools are set and the bay 
and girl take their sents on the stools. In front of them is set an 
image of Mahddey and of his earricy the bull Nandi, and these are 
worshipped with the help of the Jangam, ‘Phe Jangum repcats the 
marriage verses and the guests keep throwing grains of rice over 
tho heads of the boy and eirl, Whon the verses are finished the 
boy and girl bow before Mahddey and Nandi and are man and wife. 
The boy and girlare seated on the altar and the girl’s father presents 
the boy with a water-pot or témbya and a plate or pifali, A dinner 
follows and after dinuer betel-packets are handed and the guests 
withdraw, Next day prescnis of clothes are exchanged, the boy 
gocs in procession with his ovife to his-house, and the guests are 
given betel-packets and avithdraw. When a Lingéyat is on the 
point of death alms are given in tis name. When he dics he igs 
seated on a low wooden stool leantu@ against the wall and supported 
on each side by near kinspeople. AC bainboo frame is built round 8. 
high wooden stool, a young plantain tree is tied to each corner of the 
stool, and a red cloth i is folded on the three sides of the bamboo frame, 
The body is carried ontside, of the house, cold water is poured 
over it, and ushes ave rubbed ou the brow arms and chest. It is 
dressed in the usnal clothog, t dnd: flower gilands are hung round 
the neck. A lighted lamp is waved round the face and the body 
is seated in tho frame and carricd on the shoulders of foar mon. 
In front walks a Jangam with a conch shell and a bell, constantl 
ringing the bell aud every now and then blowing the sholl. Both 
men and women follow repeating Har, Har, Mahddev. When they 
reach tho burial ground the frame. is lowered, water is sprinklec 
on the ground which is to be the grave, a hole six fect deep is 
dug, and the body is lowered into the holo, and seated with the 
elothes on. ‘he ling is untied from the neck, laid on the open hand, 
and covered with bef leaves. As much salb as the mourners can 
afford is spread round the body and the grave is tilled. A stone 
is latd over the grave, and on the stone the. Jangain stands repoatings 
verses. When the verses are ended bel leaves are thrown over the 
stone and the funeral party retire to the house of mourning and 
look at the burning lawnp which was placed on the spot where the dead 
breathed his last. After they leave the lamp is allowed to go out. 
They show no signs of mourning, but, if able to mect the expense 
raise a tomb with a Mag anda bull carved on it. On the third day 
a feast is held. Nothing more is done till the yearly death-day, 
when another feast is given. The Lingayats are bound together 
asa body, and settle social disputes at meetings of the ct istemen in 
consultation with the headmon or shettids. They send their boys 
to school for a short time, and are in easy circumstances. 
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Loha‘na’s are returned as numbering six and as found only in 
Poona, hey lave come to Poona from Bombay, where they muster 
strong. ‘Thoir home tongue is Gujarati, but they speak Marathi hke 
Bréhiaaus. hey are thrifty, hospitable, and hardworking. 'They 
are traders, moneylendors, and dealers in gunny-bags or barddns. 


Ta mbolis, or Betcl-leafsellers, are returned as numbering 
forty-six an as fonnd only in the city and cantonment of Poona. 
Thoy say they came from Satara and Ahmadnagar during the time of 
the Peshwiis and took to selling betel leaves from which they get their 
name, They cat and marry with Mardtha Kunbis. Their surnames 
and the names of menand women are the samo as those of cultivating 
Marathiis, aud, as among Marfthas, persons bearing the same surname 
do nel intertisrry. They look speak dross and eat like Mardthds. 
They resemble Mardthds m religion and customs, and settle social 
disputes at meetings of the castemen. They are retail sellers of 
betel leaves, oi dpta Bauhina racemosa and temburni Diospyros 
meélanoxylon cigarettes, of betelnut, of catechu, and of tobacco, ‘They 
buy the bete! leaves from Tirgul Brahmans who grow them in 
gardens. Butweon Mdagh or February and Jesht or June they buy a 
kudtan of thirty-seven kavlis, each kali containing four hundred 
and fifty leaves, plucked from the tops of plants and worth 16s. to 
£1 6s. (Rs. 8-18) the kudtan. hey sell twelve, fifteen, or twenty 
Yeaves for $14 auna) From June to October they buy a kadtan of 
wavalirhis o iender leaves aud talpdanes or short-bottom Icaves at 
4s. to 12s. (lis, 2-6) the kudtan, Between October and February 
they buy a /udtan of gachis or middle leaves costing 14s. to 18s, 
(Rs.7-9) and sell them at twenty to twenty-five for 3d. The ripe 
or pakka loaves are sold at cight to twelve for jd. The leaves have 
to be turncl and aired every day and tho ripe ones picked out. 
T£ not sareti'ly picked and sifted the) leaves rot. Tambolis make 
£1 to £1) tas. (Rs. 10-15) a month. Their women do not help. 
ads begin to serve as shopboys on 10s. to 14s. (Rs.5-7) a month. 
They donot seul their boys to school, and are a steady class. 

Va'nis or Traders, witha strength of 14,374, belong to threc main 
divisions, Gujwtt Vanis, Marwér Vanis, and Vaishya Vanis, who 
noithor dine roctather nor intermarry. 

Gousandr VaAsis or traders, numbering 3844, are found over the 
wholo ‘listrict. They are said to have come from Gujarat in search 
of work at dilferent times during the last two hundred years. They 
aro divided into Meshris or Brdhmanic Vanis, followers of the 
Vaishnav pontiff Vallabhachérya, and Shravaks or followers of the 
Jain religion. Meshris are divided into Kapols, Khaddyats, Lads, 
Modhs, Niwirs, Panchds, and Porvals. They rank next to Brdhmans 
and cat only from the Gujarét Br&éhmans who officiato as their 
priests. The favis are divided into Humbads, Porvils, and Shrimialis, 
The following details apply both to Meshri and to Jain Vanis. The 
names in conmon use among men aro Ganpatdds, Lakhmidas, 


a Besictes the Cinjarat and Marwayr Shravaks or Jains, there are a few Kamnarese 
Jains wh. do not differ from the Jains described in the Sholapur Statistical Account, 
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Manekchand, Nardyandds, Raghundthdds, Rdmdés, Shivchand, 
Shivdds,and Vithaldés'; and among women, Gulab, Godavari, Jadav, 
Jamna, Jasoda, Kavori, Lakhmi, Manik, Radha, Rukhmini, and Reva, 
They have neither surnames nor family stocks, The men add the 
word shet the Gujarati for merchant to their names. They speak 
Gujaréti at homo and like the Vanis of Gujarat, from whom they 
do not differ in appearance, they are fair and inclined to stoutness, 
Most of them live in houses two or three storeys high, with stone 
and brick walls and tiled roofs, Their houses cost £100 to £1000, 
(Rs. 1000-10,000) to build and 16s, to £2 (Rs. 8-20) a month 
to hire. The value of thcir furniture and house goods varies 
from £100 to £1000 (Rs. 1000-10,000). The furniture of the richer 
families of Poona Vanis includes couches, sofas, boxes, chairs, 
tables, globes, looking glasses, Indian carpets, Persian carpets, 
beds, pillows, cushions, largo’ and small cooking and storing vossels 
and utensils, and useful and ornamental silver plates. Most of them 
employ servants to do the house work and pay them 8s. to 12s, 
(Rs. 4-6) a month. Thoy keep cows, she-buffaloes, horses, and 
parrots. They aro strict» vegetarians and are famous for their 
fondness for sweet dishes. “I'he daily» meal includes four or five 
dishes, rice boiled and strained, split pulse turmeric powder and 
salt called varan, unleavencd wheat cakes called polis, and vegetables, 
A. family of five sponds £1 10s, to £2 10s. (Rs. 15 - 25) a month 
on food, They give caste feasts on marriage and other occasions, 
the chief dishes being a preparation of wheat flour, milk, sugar, 
and clarified butter called lapshi; grains of gram flour passed 
through a sieve fried in clarified butter and seasoned with 
sugar called bundis; tubes containing boiled sugar, fried in 
clarified butter called jilbis; and- raised wheaten cakes fried in 
clarified butter and rico scasoned with sugar clarified butter and 
condiments called puris. They uso no intoxicants except bhdang, 
a liquid proparation of Indian hemp flowers, and smoke tobacco, 
Though most families have a store of rich clothes they are neither 
carcful nor neat in their dress, many of the men being slovenly 
and dirty. A family of fivo spends £4 to £7 (Rs, 40-70) a year on 
dress. The men wear tho mustacho and whiskers, but shavo the 
chin, They dress like Maratha Bréhmans, except that in passing 
the end of the waistcloth between the logs they draw it tight over 
the right shin. The men’s ornaments are tho earrings called 
bhikbalt worth £5 to £15 (Rs. 50 - 150), the necklace of twisted chain 
eallod gop worth £10 to £80 (Rs. 100 - 800), the necklace called 
kanthi worth £10 to £100 (Rs. 100-1000), the bracelets callgd 
todas worth £5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150), and tho bracelets called kadis worth 
£5 to £15 (Rs. 50-150), The women arrange the hair in a braid. 
Some have lately taken to decking their hair with flowers and mixing 
it with false hair. They dress like Gujardt Vani women. Some wear 
bodices with backs, and some bodiccs without backs. Almost all wear 
the lumga or petticoat, over which they draw a rich robe, the lower 
end of which is fastened into the waistband of the petticoat and the 


1 Meshri men’s names end with és and Shravak men’s names end with chand. 
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upper end drawn ovor the head and held in the hand near the waist 
in front, so as, when the wearer wishes, to form a veil. The 
petticvats sud robes of the Gujdrat Vani women are noticeable in 
the Dacean, because they are oftener of dark-tinted hand-printed 
calico than tho light single colours worn by most Deccan Hindu 
women, Resides the luck-giving necklaco worth 4s. to £1 
(Rs. 2.10), thev have different neck ornaments, hirdkadicht sikhali 
worth £10 to £15 (Rs, 100-150), kantha worth £20 to £50 
(Rs. 209-500.) jastalydehi mal worth £12 10s. to £50 (Rs. 125-500), 
thust worth £10 to £12 10s. (Rs. 100-125), and vajratika worth 
£2 to £4 (hts, 20-40), Ther bracelets include béngdis worth 
£10 to €12 Jas. (Rs. 100-125), gots worth £10 to £15 (Rs. 100-150), 
pitlis worth &lh to £50 (Rs, 150 - 500), and todds worth £20 to £25 
(Rs. 200-250), The only fcet ornaments are sékhlis and todis, 
each worth £40 to £15 (Rs. 100 - 150); and toe ornaments, jodvis 
and muisolix, cach worth £1 to £1 12s. (Rs. 10-16), They aro 
patient, hardworking, respoctful, and thrifty. Most of them aro 
grocers, cloth and silk sellers, “bankers, and monoylenders, and a 
few are Government servants. When he reaches his sixteenth year 
a boy is place as a clork under some trader or shopkceper for six 
months or a year, during which he manages to pick up the business, 
At the end of the time he begins to trade on his own account and 
tmakes £2 to £5 (Rs. 20-50) a month, Most of their large purchases 
are mule in Bormnbay. They work from early morning to noon, 
rest til} two, and again work till eight in the evening. The opening 
of railways has ticreased compotition avd lowered profits. Many are 
rich and almost o'L are well-to-do and free from debt. The women 
do not help tho ren in their-work, but mind the houso and spond 
the rest of their time in embroidery. 

A Gijardt Vdui woman generally-remains for her confinement at 
her hnsband’s house. When a woman is in labour a midwife is sent 
for, who is ¢enerally a Kunbi. She delivers the woman, cuts the 
child’s navel curd, and burios it either in the lying-in room or outside 
of the hoase. The woman and child are bathed in warm water and 
tho woman is given molasses and clarified butter to eat and 
anise-secd water to drink. During the first three days the child 
is fed on honey and castor oil, and from the fourth day is given 
the broast. The mother from the fourth to the twelfth day is fed 
on sda, that is the grit of wheat flour boiled with sugar and 
clarified butter On the sixth evening a blank shoct of paper, a 
pon, and an inkstand are laid near the mother’s cot for the 
goddess Sati t. write the child’s fortune, and grains of parched 
grain coated wich molasses are given to little childron to eat. Tho 
mother is unclear for eleven days. The child is namod when it 
4s a month or five weeks old, On the naming day five or six 
married women :we asked to dino, and the father gives the child 
foet and waist ornaments and the mother a robe and bodico. In 
the evering the child is laid in a robe folded in hammock fashion, 
and is named by x unmarried girl, who is given sugar, a piece of 
cocoa-kernel, and betel leaves. A birth costs £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30). 
Tho jdéval or hair-cutting ceremony costs £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100). 
Tf a vow is made on the child’s behalf, its hair is not cut until 
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the vow is paid, Sometimes the hair-cutting comes off during the 
marriage of one of the child’s kinspeople, and sometimes on any good 
day between the sixth month and the filth year of the child’s age. 
The barber who is to cut the hair clips a small lock with a silver pair of 
scissors worth 2s, to 10s, (Rs.1-5). he ceremony ends with a feast 
to friends kinspeople and Brihmans. They generally marry their 
daughters betwoen cloven and fiftcen spending £50 to £200 (Its, 500 - 
2000) onthe marriage,and their boys between thirteen and twenty-five 
at a cost of £200 to £500 (Rs. 1000-5000). When the girl’s father 
thinks of marrying his daughter, ho takes some near kingman and 
goes to a family who havo a boy likcly to make a suitable match. 
The kinsman sees the head of the boy’s family and tells him why 
they have come. If the kinsman finds that the boy’s father favours 
the match, he returns with the girl’s father. Then the boy’s 
father in presence of witnesses agrees to the offer and names the 
sum which he can afford to spend on ornaments for the girl. If the 
girl’s father has no hope of securing a better or a richer husband for 
his daughter, he marks the boy’s. brow with vermilion and gives 
cocoanuts, betel leaves, aud dry dates.to thoso who are present. 
The fathers go to an astrologer to fix the marriage day, and the 
boy’s father gives the astrologer # ¢ocoanut and 3d. (2 as.) 
Marriage cards are sent to friends and relations, and in front of the 
girl’s and the boy’s houses a marriage porch is built. A Ganpata 
of brass or silver is set ina large earthen jar marked with lines 
of white and red, and tho jar,is placed in the house on a heap 
of wheat. The mouth of the jar ig ecovercd with a small earthen 
vessel and a lamp is kept burning before it. A month before the 
day fixed for the marriago the ceremony of rubbing the boy’s face 
and feet with pithi or gram-paste begins. The boy is seated on a 
four-legged or chuwrang stool and his face and feet are rubbed by 
women, who afterwards sit round him and sing songs. Wach of the 
women on leaving is every day given a handful of betelnut. This 
ceremony is called Lahin Ganesh or the Little Ganpati, Four days 
before the marriage day caste feasts begin. On the marriage day 
tho bridegroom is decked with ornaments and garlands of flowers, 
dressed in rich clothes his turban being stuffed with pieces of green 
kinkhéb or brocade, and carrying a cocoanut in his hand he is 
taken to the bride’s on horseback with music and a company 
of friends. When the procession reaches the bride’s, her mother 
comes out of the marriage booth, waves a drinking pot full of water 
round the face of the bridegroom, avd pours the water over thé 
horse’s fect. The bridegroom is takeu from the horse and seated on 
a four-legged stool. ‘lhe bride is Jed into the booth and scated oy 
alow stool facing the bridegroom. They hold each other's right 
hands and a picce of coloured cloth is drawn between them. ‘lhe 
priest recites eight luck-giving verses. At the end of the verses 
the priest binds round the right wrists of the bride and the 
bridegroom a kankan or bracelot of cotton thread passed through 
a gelphal or Vangueria spinosa fruit, and the married couple pass 
fourteen times round a sacred fire or hom the bridegroom walking 
in front of the bride. Ou the fourth day after tho marriage the 
bride’s father presents the bridegroom with clothes and vessels as 
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the bride’s portion and the married pair go on horseback in 
procession tu the bridegroom’s. At the bridegroom’s the priest 
worships and bows out the divinity who under the name of 

 Ganpati was summoned at the beginning of the coremonies. When 
the marrinve guardian bas been bowed out the bride and bridegroom 
fall at the fect of the priest, who blesses them, At the bridegroom’s 
house, the custzpeople are for several days feasted often at great 
expens Le 

When a g:ri somes of age she is held to be unclean and is made 
to sit by herself for four days. The event is not marked by any 
other veremuny. In the seventh month of a woman’s first prognancy 
a caste feast is given, and her parents present her and her husband 
with new clothes. She is seated on a four-legged stool and her lap 
ja fillod with ¢rain and froit by women, who sing ay they fill her lap. 
She is taken to the houses of friends and kinspcoplo to pay her 
respects in w palanquin or a carriage. This costs £2 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 26-100). 

A dying man is laid on a spot of ground which has been washed 
with cowdimy, and wheat grains and coppor or silver coins are 
distribied to pexging Brélmmans. When they hear of tho death, the 
friends and kinspeople come to the house, and the women standing 
ina circle beat thotr breasts and wailand the men make a bier. A 
cocoanut is tie l to the bier anda piece of sandalwood is fastened 
at} its Avad. 'I"he body is bathed, robed in a waistcloth, laid on the 
bier, and coyorel with a shroud, sometimes a richly embroiderod 
shawl. WJnlike the Marathas they cover the face of the dead. Whon 
all is ready the chief mourner starts carrying the fire-pot in a sling. 
On the way tu the burning ground the bearers set down the bier and 
change places wad the son drops-a copper com on the spot. At 
the buraing vrouod they lay the body;on the pyre and kindle it. 
While the body is being consumed they thrice stir the pile with 
poles whose cuds are smeared with clarified butter. The funeral 
party baihe and return to the house of the deceased, staying for a 
time, and trying to comfort the women who are weeping and wailing. 
Next day the mourners go to the burning ground, remove the ashes, 
‘and place on tho spot a little rice and split fur pulse, a copper coin, 
and an carthen pot filled with water. The impurity coused by a 
death jasis teu days, Meshri or Brihmanic Vinis perform shradh 
ceremoniws on the tenth, cleventh, and twelfth day after a death, 
and feod castepeople on the twelfth or thirteenth. Shravak or 
dain Vanis do ust perform shradhs, but go to their temples or 
apsisrds on the twelfth day and offer scents and flowors to the 
Tivthankiars. : 

Gujarst’ Vénis are scattered in small numbers ovor the district, 
They sottle social disputes at meetings of the castemen, Offences 
against costes) punished by fines ranging from 2s, to £2 10s. 
(Rs.1-25), and the amount is spent either in charity or on caste 
feasts. ‘hey scnd their boys and girls to school, keeping the boys 
at school till sixte2n and the girls till ninc, They teach the boys 


¥ Shravaks pay little attention to the Bréhman rule that a death causes a ten day’s 
impurity. 
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to read, writo, and cast accounts. They do not confine themselves 
to any one branch of trade and are quick in taking advantage of 
new openings. Asa class thoy are well-to-do, 


MArwdr VAvyis ‘are returned as numbering 9637 and as found 
ovor the whole district. Most, if not all, have come into the 
district since the beyinning of British rule. Thoy are divided 
into Osvéls and Porvals, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
The two divisions do not differ frorn each other in appearance, 
speoch, religion, or customs, Their surnames are Chavin, Parmar, 
Pohandchavin, and Sakruju; familics bearing the same surname 
do not intermarry. Tho names in common use among men are 
Gavra, Hattaj, Khomaji, Khushal, Kusna, Ram, and Sada; and 
among women Bani, Devi, Dhanide, Néju, Nopi, Padma, and 
Rakhma. hoy'are rather tall dark and stout, as a rule with big 
faces and sharp eyes. The men gencrally shave the head except 
the top-knot and the face except the mustache and cyebrows. 
Some wear a lock of hair curling over cach car, and tho back 
hair is mostly worn long with an, upward curl at the tips. Their 
home tongue is Marwari, but with others they speak an incorrect 
Marathi. Most of them lye in houses of the better class, two 
or more storeys high, with walls of brick and tiled roofs, their 
furniture including metal vessels, boxes, carpets, beds, and pillows. 
Their staple food is wheat cakes, riee, pulse, vegetablos, and batter. 
They are vegetarians, ncither cating fish nor flesh, and drinking 
no liquor. They dress cither like Mardéthi Brahmans or in small 
tightly wound particoloured turbans, generally yellow and red or 
pink and red. Their women wear the petticoat or ghayra, a short- 
sleeved open-backed bodice, and a cloth, rolled round tho waist of 
tho potticoat, passed over the head and faco, and the end held in the 
hand in front, Their arms aré covered with ivory bracelets and 
they do not deck their hair with flowers. They are hardworking, 
sober, and timid, but dirty, misorly, greedy, and unprincipled in their 
dealings. Besides in grain, cloth, and metal, they deal in condi- 
ments, spices, sugar, buttor, flour, and oil. They are money- 
changers and monoylenders, They make advances to almost any 
one and recover thom by all sorts of devicos. A family of five 
spends £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month on food and £1 to £8 
(Rs. 10-30) a year on clothes. ‘hey gencrally do not own houses, 
but rent them at 10s, to £1 (Rs. 5-10) a month, Thoy sometimes 
have clerks, whom they pay 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20) a month. Their 
furniture and houschold goods vary in valuo from £20 to £50 
(Rs. 200-500). A birth costs £1 to £3 (Rs.10-30), a boy’s 
marriago £30 to £50 (Rs. 300-500), a girl’s £20 to £30(Ns. 200-300), 
and a death £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100), Thoy are Shravaks or Jaing 
by religion and their chief god is Kshetrapal whose chief shrino is 
near Mount Abu. They also worship the usual Brdhmanic or local 
gods and goddesses. Their priosts are Shriméli Brahmans, who 
conduct their marriage and death ceremonies. They marry their 
girls before they are thirteen and their boys before they aro twenty, 
They rub turmeric on the boy’s and girl’s bodies from three daya 
to a month before the marriage and spend the timo in feasts and 
make prosents of clothes. On the marriage day the boy is seated on 
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a horse, the marriage ornament is tied to his brow, and ho is takon 
to the girl’s with a dagger in his hand, Before ‘he dismounts, a 
stick is handed {o him and with it he touches tho marriage nae 
Tho girl’s mother comes out carrying on her head two or three brass 
water-pots or kalases piled one on the other. The boy bows and 
drops 4s. to £1 (Rs, 2-10) in tho pots. She then goes back and 
comes with a plate in which aro two cups, one filled with curds and 
the othor with redpowder or kunku, She marks the boy’s brow 
first with redpowder and then with curds and squcezes the boy’s 
nose four times. The boy dismounts and takes his seat in a cot in 
the marriage ha], at each corner of which is piled a pillar of seven 
earthen jars, ‘J'he girl is brought out and seated in front of the 
boy with erains of rice in her hand. A cloth is held between the 
boy and the cirl, The girl throws the grains of rico over the boy’s 
read and the cloth is withdrawn. She thon takes her seat on the 
boy’s riytht. ‘The hems of their garmonts are tied togother by a 
meer woman, t thread necklace is fastened round ‘their necks, 
and the sacrificiz! fire is lit,.and barley sesamum and butter aro 
thrown inte it. ‘Uhe boy and girl walk thrice round the firo and 
before taking the fourth turn the girl walks in front of the boy and 
does not maka the fourth turn: until the clders have given her 
leave. All th:s while the priests keep reading lucky verses or 
mangalishtuks, and no sooncr is the fourth turn finished than grains 
of rico ave throws over the heads) of the boy and the girl and they 
are martied, ‘Chey burn their dead, have no headman, and settle 
social disputes a1 mectings of the eastomon of each division. They 
send their boys to school and aro well-to-do. 


Varsitva VAnis are returned as numbering 893 and as found 
all over tho distret except in Junnar. _Thoy have no tradition of 
their origin and no remembrance of any former settlemont or of 
heir areival in the district, They havo no subdivisions, ‘They are 
niddle-sized and stout, and their women are fair, They speak 
Maréthi and liva in houses with mud and brick walls and tiled voofs. 
Chey cat fish and flosh and drink liquor. hey dress like Deccan 
Bréhmans, They are thrifty, hardworking, sober, and orderly, and 
earn their living ss traders, shopkeepers, and husbandmen. They 
worship the usual Brabimanic and local gods and goddesses, keep 
the regular fists and feasts, and go on pilgrimage to the chief 
Braéhmanic places of resort. They pay great respect to their priests 
who are eshasth Brdhbmans, They have a caste council and send 
their boys to school, hey are a steady people. 
Husbandmen include fivo classes with a strength of 449,980 
or 53°13 per cent of the Hindu population. The details aro: 
Poond Husranpmen, 1881. 


CLASB. Males. | Femalcg. Total. 
Bors ron ded 88 30 68 
K aetis aus ah 350 358 708 
hhaubis ae Pre 198,403 198,184 896,587 
Mibs ate re 26,306 26,251 52,557 
Pohidis o., am 4 6 10 
Total .., 225,101 224,829 449,930 
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Baris, or Bari Tambolis, that is Bari betel-leafsellers, are 
returned 4s numboring sixty-eight. All arc found in the city of 
Poona. They belicve that they came to Poona about a hundred years 
ago from Barhdnpur in West Berdr. They are called Bari-TAmbolis 
to distinguish them from cli or Oilmen Tambolis, from Maratha 
TaAmbolis, and from Musalmdn Timbolis. The Baris’ surnames are 
Beréd, Hage, Ikére, Mékode, Musiile, Povar, Panchod, and Tide, 
and persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. ‘The names 
in common use among men are Ganpati, Mittraji, and Shivram; 
and among women Ambu, Léhéini, Shita, and Sundar. hey 
look like Marathis, being middle-sized and dark. The men wear the 
top-knot, mustacho and whiskers, but not the beard. ‘They speak 
Mard&thi without any peculiaritics. Most of them live in houses 
of tho better class, two or more storeys high, with walls of brick 
and tiled roofs. ‘They keep their houses clean and havo copper 
brass and carthen vessels, blankets, and carpets. They own cows 
and buffalocs, but almost none have servants. They are neither 
great eaters nor good cooks, ‘There is nothing special or proverbial 
about their style of cooking or their pet-dishes. Their staple food 
is millet, pulsc, vegetables, and spices, and thcy eat rice, fish, and the 
flosh of goats, sheep, poultry, and occusionally eggs. They say they 
do not eat from the hands of any one but a Bréhman. They drink 
both country and foreign liquor, smoke tobacco, and hemp flowers 
or ganja, and take opium, | Their holiday dishes are oil-cakes 
and sugared milk, Tho men wear a waistcloth, shouldercloth, 
coat, waistcoat, Mardtha turban, and shoes. The women wear 
a Maratha robe and bodice and glass bangles. They tie their hair 
in a knot behind tho head)-but do not deck it with flowers or use 
falso hair. They have no special liking for gay colours, Their 
holiday dress does not differ tromy thei overy-day dress oxcept that 
it is freshly washed. Hxcept a brass, gilt, or gold ring for the 
ear called bhikbili worth 1s. 3d. to 2s, (Ro. -1), the men seldon 
wear any ornaments. ‘I'he women’s ornaments arc a gilt or gold. 
buttoned lucky necklace or manqalsutra with glass beads worth 2s 
to 2s. 6d, (Rs. 1-1}), queonsmetal bracelets called yella and go 
worth 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), and qneensmetal anklets called jodi 
and viravlya worth 3d, to 6d. (2-4 as.) 


They are hardworking, frugal, and orderly. They deal in betel 
leaves, buying them from Tirgul Brihmans, Malis, and Mardthds at 
2s. to £1 16s. (Rs. 1-18) for a kudti of about 16,500 leaves. Beteh 
leaves are of four kinds : navatis worth 2s. to 10s. (ts. 1-5) the kudtt 
of 16,500 leaves;? taldchis worth 2s. to 4s, (Rs. 1-2) the kudté ; gacthis 
worth 6s. to £1 4s. (Rs, 3-12) the hudti; and shidis worth 6s.to £1 16s, 
(Rs. 3-18) the kudti, They kcep no holidays and work steadily 
without busy or slack seasons, They generally work from six in 
the morning to twelve, and from two to nine. The women help th 
men by turning the leaves, <A family of five spends 16s. to £1 
(Rs.8 - 10) a month on food and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs, 10-15) a year on 


$e 


1 The details are: In cach Audii 37 havlis and in each kavli 450 leaves, that is a 
total of 16,650, 
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clothes. hey ‘ive in hired honses paying 9d. to ls. 3d. (6-10 as.) 
amount. A. bicth, whether of a boy or of a girl, costs 10s. (Rs. 5) ; 
a marrhice of a boy £5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50 - 75), and of a gul £4 to 
6 (Its. 40-60) and a death €1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12). i ‘hey have 
house tinsees of Ganpati, Mahddev, and Maruti, and their family 
goddess is th Bhavani of Luljépur. Their priests are generally 
Deshasths., ‘Pheirtast days are Mahdshivardira in Kobrnary, nine 
days of Navref wand Rém-navmi in April, Ashidhi Heidashiin July, 
Qokuletoehtine iy August, and Nartiki Whidashi in November, and 
their feasts ave Shinya in March, Padea in April, Négar-panchams 
in August, (icuwsh-chaturthi in Soptomber, Dasara in October, and 
Divéli in Novexbor. 

They have no qurn or teacher and profess to disbelieve in witchcraft, 
soothsay ing, oiieis, and ovil spirits. For cutting the child’s navel 
card they pay Le midwite 74d. to Is. dd. (6 - 10 as. ), and feed tho 
ehtild for three days on honey and castor oil. On the evening of 
the third day the child takes the breast and the mother is fed on 
butter, wheat, anc molasses. -Onethe night of the fifth they draw 
rodlead fignres on the wallttethemotler’s room and in front of the 
figures Meee wi chi, that ig fenagreek or Gteck hay, and rice or millet 
bread, and the mother with the babe in her arm bows to the figures 
and retires. ‘ae sume ceremony is repeated the next night in 
honour af the o -ddoss Satwii On the evening of the twolfth day 

the child is ueuecd and wet gram and packe ts of betelnut and 
leaves are presentcd to married Wolken. ‘The jéval ov hair-catting 
takes place on avy day after child Jisfour months old and before 
itis a yea and + quarter old, 

They marry thie girls between five and nine and their boys 
between owelve nord tw outy-five. Their asking and betrothal 
2eremMontHs abe ub ¢ sane as those of Maratha cultivators and their 

mardian er derek is their honse’ goddess. On the day before 
2 Wwarriags thes give thei house gods to a goldsmith to clean 
t his horse. Wheu they are clean they bring ihe gods bome 
with music and instal them with much cereniony, worshipping 
‘hem with ercan pomp, playing music, and offermg them abund- 
ance of sweet-snniling flowers.  Oil-cakes are prepared and 
a foast is helt ‘The boy and girl are rabbed with turmeric at 
their houses. fither on the same day or on the day after rela- 
tions and fricowls ace feasted. On the marriage day the boy goes 
on horseback to the girl’s house with kinsmen and kinswomen, 
Piends, ane music At the gir?s water and rice ave waved round 
his head, he is taken into tho house and mado to stand cither on a 
low woolen stool or in a new bamboo basket facing the bride, and 
a.cloth is held betvcen than, Bréhmans repeat marriage verses 
and at the end throw grains of red rice over the heads of the boy 
and girl, and they are ‘husband and wife.’ The skirts of the boy’s 
and girl’s robes are tied together, and they are seated in the 
marnage booth ani! the sacrificial fire is lighted. They are taken 
before the mirvi we gods and bow low before them. Their garments 
wre untied, and the boy and the girl repeat one another’s names in 
couplets. On the following day presents of clothes are exchanged 
between the two hoases, and, in addition, the boy is given a plate 
3 310—286 
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or thila of queonsmetal, a brass or copper water-pot called tdmbya, 
and a brass lamp. . 'fhe relations on both sides throw finger rings 
and copper and silver coins into the plate for the gir. The girl’s 
parents take the girl in their arms, and saying to the boy’s parents, 
‘ All this while she was ours, now she is yours,’ placo her in the 
boy’s arms, ‘The boy’s mother pnts a little sugar in the girl’s 
mouth, sticks a rupee on her brow, and looksin her face. ‘The skirts 
of the boy’s and girl’s robes are ticd and they are seated eithor 
on a horse or in a carriage, and, accompanied by kinspeople and 
friends, go in procession to the boy’s house. Before entering the 
honse the boy’s mother waves cooked rice and bread over their 
heads and throws the rice and bread away. ‘Iho boy and girl go 
into the house, throw grains of rice over the heads of the house and 
marriage gods, bow before them, and retire. On the following. 
day, if well-to-do they give a feast of sweet cakes or puran-polis, or 
if poor distribute betelnut and leaves. This ends the marriage 
ceremony. When a girl comes of age she is seated by herself for 
three days, bathed on the fourth; prescnted with a new bodico and 
robe, and her lap is filled with plantains, guavas, dates, pomcégranates, 
oranges, and wheat or ri¢e, In the eveniug the girl and afterwards 
the boy are taken to a room set-apart for their use. This is done 
either at the boy’s or the girl’s, If at the girl’s the boy stays for 
a couple of days and then goes home cither with or without hig 
wife, 

When a Bari is on the point of death rice or wheat grains are 
distributed in his name to -beggars-and a tulsi Jeaf is laid in his 
mouth. When he dics, bamboos worth Gd. to 74d. (4-5 as.), two 
carthen pots worth about 14d. (1. anna), a white cloth worth 2s. to 
5s. (Rs. 1-24), and cowdung eakes worth 7s. to I4s, (is. 34 - 7) 
are bought. ‘The body is brought ont of the house, hot water i 
poured over it, and it is wrapped in the new cloth, and laid on th 
bier. If the deceased is a widow her brow is marked with abir o 
sweet-scented powder. IT her husband is alive she is dressed in 
new green robe and bodice, her brow is marked with redpowde: 
and turmeric, glass bangles are put on her wrists, and her lap 3 
filled with grain dry cocoa-kerucl and dates, and she is laid on the 
bier. ‘The bier is carried on the shoulders of four near relations ard 
the chicf mourner walks in front with an earthen pot containing 
burning cowdung cakes. Half-way to the burning ground the bier 1 
lowered, a few grains of ricc and a copper are laid by the side of the 
road near the corpse’s head, and each mourner drops two or three 
pebbles over the copper. The bearers change places and carry the 
corpse to the burning ground, dip it ina stream river or pond, and the 
chief mourner dashes on the ground the pot containing the burning 
cowdung cakes. A few cowduny cakes are placed over the burning 
cakes, a pile is raised, and the dvad body is laid on it. The chier 
mourner first sets fire to the pile and then the other mourners, 
When the skull splits the chicf rmourner takes another carthen 
jar foll of water on his shoulder and walks thrice round the 
pyro beating his mouth with the back of his righthand. When the 
body is burnt to ashes they batho and return to the chiof mourner’s 
house carrying nim leaves. At the mourner’s honse, a lamp is kept 
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burning on tlw spot where the deceased breathed his last. The 
mournors fake a look at the lamp, sprinkle wim leaves round it, and 
return to ther Lomes, On the third day, accompanied by a couple 
of near relations, the chief mourner goes to the burning ground, 
gathers the asbes, and throws them into the river or stream, spr inkles 
cow’s trine, rarmeric, redpowder, aud flowers on the spot whero the 
body was burnt, burns frankincense, and offers parched rice grain 
and aweetmeats to the spirit of the dead. He gathers the unburnt 
bones in ap oarthen jar, puts them somewhere in hiding, and 
returns home ‘Che chief mourncr is considered unclean tor ten 
days, Atthe ecd of the ten days he either buries the bones in 
the jar or throws them into water. On the tenth day he feasts the 
fonr corpse-larers with a dish of wheat and molasses called thult 
and curry, A tle wer dipped in butter is drawn from the shoulders 
to the o-bow of sch of the corpse-bearers, and they retire! On the 
eloventl, day the chief mourner goes to the burning ground, sets 
twelve er thirtour wheat balls in arow, drops redpowder and flowers 
over thera, a ee divows them inteawater. On the twelfth day, the chiof 
mourner and fos family priest: goto the burning ground and make 
a three-corner: al wonnd and sef three earthen jars on it. Over each 
jar is placed a arall wheat cake and a rice ball and ab cach corner 
of the monnd is punted a flag stxoreight inches long. The mourner 
retires to some distance and waits for the crows to come, and when 
a. crow has coms and touched one of the balls he bathes and 
goes home. ‘The Brébman who accompanies him is presented 
with a poir of shees, an uinbrella, a dining plate or té, anda 
water-pat or tonya, aud 6d, to Ts, (4-8 as.) in cash, On the 
thirteenth day tho chief mouruer fills a plate with food and 
throws if in a stream or river. ‘The caste is feasted and treated to 
a dish of sweet cases or puran-polis, A near relation presents the 
chief mowrner with a turban and the mourning or dukhavta is over. 
The Baris allow shild-marriage, widow-marriago, and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. hoy havea caste council and settle social disputes 
at meetinys of (he castemen, They send their boys to school for a 
short tims, They are a steady class. 


Ka/‘chis are :2!irned as numbering 708 and as found in Khed, 
Sirnr, Haveli, Bhiccthadi, and Poona. They say theiv forefathers 
came trou Gwalior and Aurangabad; when and why they do not 
know. hey are divided into Marwari and Pardeshi Kachis, ‘The 
following details epply to Marwari Kachis who are divided into 
Kaldo-kachis, Dh mar-kdchis, Kérbhoi-kachis, and Buandele-kachis, 
who do net eat together or intermarry. ‘Their surnames are 
Bundele, Klehya, Gwaliari, and Katkdriya, and persons bearmg the 
sane surname do nob intermarry. The names in common use 
among roen are Lhann, Jairam, Tukdérém, and Tuljdram ; and 
among woinen, G. nga, Jamna, and Kundi. The Kachis are strong 
and well mede, ‘"h2 men wear the top-knot but neither whiskers 
nor beards, and (1c. home tongue is Hindustani, Most of them 


i'This rite is callel hhende ularne, literally the shoulder taking-away, meaning 
apparently the taking wwiy of the uncleanness, that is of the unclean spirit, which, 
settled on their shoulds vn consequence of their having borne the body. 
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live in houses of the better sort, one or two storeys high, with walls 
of brick and tiled roofs, hey eat fish and the flesh of goats, 
sheep, and domcstic Ah and drink liquor. Their staple food is 
millet, wheat, split pulse, aud rice. ‘They gencrally eat in the 
evening. <A family of five spends LL to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a 
month on food. The men wear a waistcoat, a coat, a waistcloth, a 
shouldercloth, a Maritha tarban, and Dianna shoes; the women 
woar a bodice with a back and cither the full Maratha robe 
passing the skirt - teas between the feet and tucking it into 
the waist behind, or a petticoat and short upper robe the end 
of which they ee over the head. hey are hardworking, 
thrifty, sober, and orderly. They are fruit-sellors, taking frutt 
gardens on hire from their owners at £7 10s, to £20 (Rs. 74-200). 
They worship the usaal Braélimanic gods and goddesses and keep the 
regular fasts and feasts. Of these the chief are Holi in March, 
Alkshadtritiyw in May, and Rékhipornima in August, Their priests 
are Pardeshi Brahmans whom they treat with great respect. Their 
customs are like those of Miméthis. A birth costs £1 to £2 
(Rs, 10-20), and naming-4s to £1 (is. 2-10). Their guardian or 
devak is au axe or kurhan and the rep pallens or five leaves of 
tho Ficus religiosa pipal, F. glomerata umbar, ¥. indica vad, F. 
infectoria néndruk, and the ining, which they tie to a post of 
the marriage hall at both the boy’s and the girl’s houses. They 
marry their children seated on carpets near each other, the girl 
to the left of the boy. When the marriage texts are finished the 
hems of their garments are tied towather, and they make a bow 
before the house gods. he boy and virl are offered sugared milk 
aud taken in procession on -horsebac k to the boy’s parents’ house. 
Feasts are exchanged and the marvinge is over. The ceremony 
costs the boy’s father £1 to dls (Rsyl0-150), and the girl’s father 
£1 to £2 (Rs, 10-20). They either bury or burn their dead and a 
death costs them £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20). Thoy have no lheadman and 
settle social disputes at meetings of castemen, ‘The offending 
person is fined 2s. to 4s, (Its. 1-2), aad when the ainonnt is recovered 
it is generally spent on drink. ‘I'hey sond their boys to school anc 
as a rule are in easy circumstances. 


Kunbis are returned as numbering nearly 400,000 and as 
found over the whole district, ‘They scem to have a strong early or 
pre-Aryan cloment. The term Kunbi includes two main classes, 
Kkunbis and Marathis, between whom it is difficult to draw a, 
line. Marithas and Kunbis eat together and mtermarry and do net 
differ in appearance, religion, or customs. Still these two names 
seem to represent, though in both cases with much intermixture, 
the two main sources from which the bulk of the present peasantry 
aro sprung. The Kunbis represent those in. whom the loca 
or carly, and the Mardthais those in whom the northern or 
later clement is strongest. The Poona Kunbis, not content with 
calling themselves Mardthdés, go so far as to call themselves 
Kshatri iyas and wear the sacred thread! Vhey include a 


‘The M ari thi avcounts seem to show that the great Shivaji (1627 - 1680) never w6re 
the sacred thread or yejnopavit till he was enthroned and raised to the rank of a 
Kshatriya, See RAygad in Bombay Gazettcer, XI, 369, 370 and note | 
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traditional total of ninety-six clans which are said to be sprang 
from the rulers of fifty-six countries who are the descendants of 
Vikram of Ljun whose traditional date is nc. 56, Shalivalian of 
Paithan whose traditional date is a-p, 78, and Bhojraja of Milva 
whose traditivsal date is about the end of the tenth century. 
Accordvy to the traditional accounts, the Bhosles to whom. Shivaji 
belonged are ths lescendants of Bhojraja; the descendants of Vikram 
are calcd Sukareijis; and those of Shaliydhan Rajakumdars. All claim 
to belong tose of the four branches or vanshas of the Kshatriyas, 
Som-vanushe co? the Moon branch, Surya-vansha or the San branch, 
Sesh-vanshi ot tlie Snake branch, and Yadu-vansha or the Shepherd 
branch, ‘The ues of some of the families of these four branches 
are: Of the Sun branch, Aparddhe, Bichare, Bhosle, Bhovar, Dalvi, 
Dharrio, Hendhe, Gavse, Ghitd, Ghadke, Ghig, Ghorpado, Joshi, 
Kadam, Malu, Mulitk, Nakdse, Nalavde, Nayak, Pélve, Pardhe, 
Paitak, PAtide, Povar, Rene, Rao, Raul, Saevin, Salve, Sankpal, 
Shinde, Shisoc, Shitole, Surne, and Vaghmare; of the Moon 
branch, Bluite, Chavhin, Dabhade, Dalpate, Darbive, Gdikavad, 
Ghidam, Ghicke, Insulkar, Jagtip, Kalpste, Kamble, Kaimbro, 
Kapvate, Kathe, Kesarkiv, Min, Mhatre, Mohite, Moro, Nikam, 
Nimbilkar, Pscaukar, Randive, Savant, Shelav, and Virange ; of 
the Snake branch, Btgve, Bhoir, Bogle, Chirplhule, Dhulap, Dhumal, 
Dhure, Divte, Gavti, Jamble, Kasle, Londpoval, Mhadik, Mokari, 
Namjdide, Paraoh, Séngal, TMivde, and Thikur; and of the Shepherd 
branch, Bagvan doulke, Dhumak, Gayand, Gharat, Ghavad, Ghogale, 
Jadhav, dagle, Jagpal, Jalindhare, dare, Jasvant, Mokal, Milpovar, 
Patel, Phakade, Shelke, Shirgone, Shirke, Tambte, Tovar, and 
Yadav. 

Hach Kimbi has three personal hames, a priestly name a house 
name and ayatiame. ‘he priestly name, which is known as the 
ris ndv os star :ame, depends on the position of the stars at the 
time of the clild’s birth. he priestly names gencrally chosen for 
ooys are Amritya, Aukorsa, Babaji, Dungarji, and Ravji, and for 
girls Saku, Bluivu and Chimi, The house name is chosen by the 
elders of the house; the commonest are for men Khandu, Pandn, 
Raghn, and Vitha; and for women Kashi, Parvati, Rama, and Savitri, 
The pet or deadr'c name is genorally given by the child’s parents 
or the mother’s relitions. The commonest pet names for boys are 
Appa, Balu, Bala, aed Nana ; and for girls Abbi, Bai, Kaki, and TMi. 
His pet nartc semettnes clings to the bearer through life. When a 
boy grows up j/ or rdo is added to the name, and to girls’ names dé 
or bét. Ty addition to his personal name a man bears his father’s 
namo and surnani, wad a woman her husband’s name and surname, 
thus Lakghinan sen of Khandu Povar, and Bhagirthi wile of Shiva 
Bhosla. 

As aclass Kinilis ave dark, of middle stature, with round faces, 
straight mose, thicoash lips, and high bare and protruding cheek- 
bones. ‘hey are strong, hardy, enduring, and muscular. The Kunbi 
women, like their husbands, are strong and hardy, bunt the veiled or 
gosha Mardtha woes. are generally weak, Great numbers die in 
infancy. Those wlo survive are generally long-lived, few dying 
before the age of sixty or seventy. In the hilly west the Kunbis are 
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generally weaker, thinner, and fairer than the Kunbis of eastern 
Poona, A Kunbi or Marftha girl is slender, dark-skinned, and 
generally graceful. She becomes a mother at fifteen or seventeen 
and is past her prime at twenty. Boys are generally active and 
clever, but at an carly ave tho men grow dull and dreamy.’ ‘the mon 
shave the head except the mustache and in a few eases the whiskors. 
They speak Maréthi both at home and abroad, Though it is 
surrounded by heaps of refuse, the inside of a Kunbi’s house is 
always clean and tidy. The floors and walls are fresh-cowdunged 
every fortnight and the front veranda is always swept clean, Thoy 
often keep their catile under the sume roof as themselves either 
with or without any partition, or under a shed attached tothe 
house. Resides their field tools, their houschold voods include earth 
and metal water-pots and plates, an iron or brass hanging lamp, 
a frying pan, cooking pots, a grindstone and pin, a handmill, a 
mortar aud pestles, baskets, network utensils, and a bedstead, the 
whole not varying in valuc more than from £1 10s. to £3 (Rs. 15-30)? 
An ordinary house with room fora family of five does not cost more 
than £15 (Rts, 150) to buildor Sato 42s. (Rts.4-6) a year to rent, 
The monthly kcep of a milch cow Gomes to about 6s. (Its. 3) and the 
keep of a she-buifalo varics from 8s, to 10s, (Rs. 4-5). 


Kunbis are moderato caters and are proverbially fond of pepper 
and other hot spices. Besides grain pulse fruits spices oils curds 
and bnitor, they cat fish fowls eggs sheep goats hare deer aud wild 
hog, and besides water and milk they drink liquor. They do not 
eat flesh excopt on marriage and other family festivals and on a 
few leading holidays such us Dusara in) October and Divdli in 
November. They sometimes-vow to offer) an animal to a god, and, 
alter offering its life to the god, eat its flesh, They generally drink 


In 1819 Dr. Coates (Trans. Bombay Lit. Soc. TIT. 203) desoribed the Poona Kunbi 
as rather low in stature and lean, the hands feet and bones small, the muscle 
promiuent though not bulky, the limbs often weil-shaped. Twenty men in a hundrec 
averaged five feet four inches in height and 7 stone 103 in weight. ive feet six inche 
was tall and eight and a half stone was hoavy. The black straight hair was shor 
except the mustache and the top-knot, ‘I'he skin was of varying shades of brona 
sometimes nearly black. The face wag more round than oval, the brow short and 
retiring, the cheek-bones high, the eyes full and black, the nose straight and prominent, 
the teeth not remarkably good and staimed black or red. The expression was sedate 
and goud with little quickness and no ferocity, Children were often quick anc 
and men of forty dull With few exceptions ‘the women had no pretensions to 
beauty. Still when young the round plump face, smooth clean skin, fine long black 
hair, large sparkling eyes, and sprightly gait made them interesting. Their bloo fh 
soon passed. They were old at cightecn and wrinkled and ugly at twenty-five (Ditsta, 
232), About half died as children (Ditto, 244). The survivors were long-lived, though, 
as no registers were kept, the ages were doubtful, Out of 164 tho twenty-five oldest 
men inthe village of Loni were said to average about 764 years and of 198 th 
twenty-five oldest women were said to average 72} yeurs. 

* Of the Poona Kunbi's house-gear in 1819, Dr. Coates (Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. IT} 
209-210) gives the following details; A stone handmill worth Re. 1, two ivon-tipper 
wooden pestles worth Re. 4, a large copper water-vessel worth Rs. 10, two or three 
small drinking copper vessels worth Rs. 2 cach, two or three round shallow eating 
dishes of copper or bell-metal each worth Rs. 14 to Re. 1, an iron griddle worth Re. ¥, 
a frying pan worth Re. 1, four or tive glazed and twenty to thirty unglazed carthen pote 
together worth Is. 24 to Ns.3, a large wooden kneading dish, several baskets, two 
iron cup-lamps, two rude couches each worth Re. 1, or a whole average value: of 
about Rs.40. A rich Kunbi has more copper vessels, a copper lamp instead of an 
iron lamp, and his couches are laced with tape instead of with rope. 
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liquor about sunset, an hour or so before the evening meal. The 
use of liquor is not forbidden, but drinking is considered disreputable 
and is rare witong men and almost unknown among women, Kunbis 
‘who indulge in liquor drink as much as possible in private and by 
stealth, Besides quor their only stimulant or narcotic is tobacco. 
It is chiefly aroked, but is also chewed by men and sometimes by 
women. M+ s: rrown men and womon and many youths of ten and 
over wheu hardworked depend much on their tobacco pipe. Their 
usual holiday fare is vermicelli or shevaya caten with milk and 
molasses. ‘Uheir every-day faro consists of millet, rice, vegetables 
and frit cut ir pieces, split pulse, and alan that is gram flour boiled 
with cumin coriander pepper salt turmeric and onions, They take 
three neals a day. They generally broakfast on bread with some 
vegetable relish oraraw onion, About noon their wives bring their 
dinner of bread and vegetables and cither fish, flosh, or split pulse. 
Their suppe, of bread vegetables milk. or some liquid preparation 
of pulse, is cilenabout eight. The ordinary daily food of a husband- 
man, his wile, two children, anda-dependant costs about 8d. (2 «as.), 
but landholdars are not actually put to-this expense as all theso 
articles, exc. pt tobacco, are the produce-of their own fields. 

Kuubis asa class are noattand clean in their dress. They are 
seldom rich cnuough to indulge their taste, but the well-to-do are 
fond of gay clcthes, the inen wearing geucrally red or white turbans 
and tho women red robes. Indoors the Kunbi wears a handkerchief 
passed between his legs, the ends fastened behind to a waistcord. 
Out of doors he rolls a loineloth round his waist, covers his body 
with a waistcloth or armless jacket, and wears a turban on his head 
and sundaly cn his fect. “In cold and wet weather he throws 
a coarse blanket over his shonlders or ties it in a hood and draws 
it over his head, Besides as tirtieles of dress, the blanket and 
waistcloth acc usod as sleeping mats and as bags for carrying 
clothes and ;rrden-stuff. The woman’s dress is the full Maratha 
robe or si// and the short-sleeved bodice reaching to the waist and 
povering both the back and chest, the ends being tied in front,? 
Tho man’s ornaments for the ear avo a pair of gold rajhadya 
valued at dy. te Ss. (Rs. 2-4), a gold bhikbali valued at 10s. to 16s, 
(Rs. 5-8), ore pair of gold chaukadds valued at £1 128, to £4 
(Rs, 1-40) for the wrist a kade valned at 12s. to £1 (Rs. 6-10), 


1The Kunbi'’s dress seems to have improved since 1819. Dr. Coates wrote (Trans, 
Wom. is. soe, I, 408): A Kunbi in his every-day attire is a most wretched-looking 
being, aad when List seen by a Kuropean can excite only feelings of pity and disgust. 
In the vari weitker at home or aticld he is naked except a dirty rag round the loins, 
He sorictimes iw a pair of short coarse cotton drawers and a dirty bandage round. his 
head. fn cold and sainy weather he wears a coarse black blanket round his shoulderg 
rover ‘is heul. His holiday dress is a turban white red or green sometimes with a 
flower aad a smeliiny sprig, On the body a coarse white frock falls to the knee, a 
fine white cot: n waistcloth or shouldercloth, coarse drawers, and shoes or sandals. 
The yearly cost wis about Ra. 15} then equal to ahout £18. Of the Kunbi women’s dress 
Dr. Coates (iti, 232-233) says: The dress is a robe or sédi twenty-four fect long 
by three wide. ‘Theee or four fect of one end are thrown over the head and shoulder, 
a turn or two is passed round the loms, and the rest 1s puckered up and tucked in a 
Gundle in frouk wel the ends passed between the legs and fixed behind. The other 
article of dress is the bodice or choi, a short jacket with sleeves to the elbow covering 
about half the body and tied by the corncrs im front over the bosom, 
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a, peti valued at 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), or a pair of kadis valued at 
£1 to £4 (Rs. 10-40); for the fingers rings or dmgthya of silver 
valued at 2s. to 6s. (Rs. 1-3); and for the waist 2 silver girdlo or 
kargotu valued at £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60), The woman’s ornaments 
for the ear are bugdya worth 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-5), bdly« of brass 
worth 4d, to 8d. (1-2 as.) and réjhudya worth 48, to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) 5 
for the noso a gold aofi worth 10s. to 163. (Rs. 5-8); for the 
neck a silver sari worth Gs. to 12s, (Rs. 8-6), a gold géthle worth 
£2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), one to ten gold putlyds worth 8s. to £4 
(Rs. 4-40), the mangalsutra or lucky uceklace of glass beads worth 
4s, to 6s. (Rs. 2-38), and a yarsoli of glass beads worth 14d. to 3d. 
(1-2 as.) ; for the wrists glass bangles worth Id. to 8d. (1-2 as.), 
glass chudis worth 3d. (4 anna), a got worth Gd, (4 as.), a vile if of 
silver worth 4s. to 12s. (Rs. 2-6) and if of lead worth 4$d. to 74d. 
(8-5 as.), keikan if of lead worth 44. to Tid. (8-5 as.), a silvor vela 
worth £1 to £t (Rs. 10-40), and vah:ya worth 10s. to 12s. (Rs. 5-6). 

Kunbis are hardworking, temperate, hospitable, fond of their 
children, and kind to strangers.))At-the same time they aro crnel 
in rovenge and seldom seruple to eheat either Government or their 
creditors. Among themsélycs disputes about land often split a 
village into factions and givo rise to quarrels and fights. Otherwise 
in dealing with each other they are honest, just, and straightfor- 
ward. They are frugal in every-day life, but spend large sums on 
marriage and other feasts. ‘The women are generally chasto and 
fond mothers, and, except when they, fall out with each other, they 
are modost in look and in words, ‘They help their husbands in the 
field, and generally have the upper hand in the house. They have a 
private purse which they {ill from the wages they carn and empty on 
ornaments and sometimes on dinners to-ncighbour women? 

Most Kunbis carn their living by tilling the ground and are helped 
in their work by their women, ‘They have not recovered what they 
lost in the 1876and 1877 famine. ‘Their credit is small; many have 


1 Of the character of the Deccan Kunhi Dy. Coates (Trans. Bom, Lit, Soe. TU, 204- 
206) wrote: They are temperate and hardworking, hardy and enduring, Scarcely 
any can rcad or write. Thongh not particularly sharp they are minutely informed 
of everything relating to their calling ; they are fond of talle and many have a fair 
knowledge of the history of their country, They are better informed and more orderly 
than the lower classes of Englishmen, They are wild-manunored, forgiving, seldom 
violent or cruel. They are indulgent to their women and most attached to their 
children, Except at marriages when they are lavish and profuse, they ave frugegl 
inclining to parsimony. As far as poverty allows they are hospitable. Amosg 
them uo manuerly stranger will want a meal. They are just in dealing with each 
other, but unscrupulous in overreaching oulsiders and Government. heft is scarcely 
known and the voice of the comnmuity attaches weight to a virtuous life. They owe 
their vices to their Government, cunning, cheating, and lying, Their timidity make 
them prefer stratagem to force. Still when roused they are not without courage and a1 
by no means contemptible enemies. Love intrigues sometimes tako place among th 
young, but as a rule the women are remarkably chaste. A first offence is punished by 
a beating ; a second offence, especially if the man is a Musalman ora Mhar, may lead to 
the woman being put ont of caste (Ditto, 231-232). Women are well treated, have much 
freedom, aud often rule the house. Mach has a private purse supplicd by the wages of 
extra labour and by presents from kinspeople and sometimes from the husband. She 
spends her moncy on ornameuts cither for herself or her child, in feasts to her neigh. 
bours, or on sweetmeats. Some of the less scrupulous recruit an empty purse by pil- 
ferring grain (Ditto, 280-231), 
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given wp husbandry and taken to be messengers, constables, grooms, 
and day-laboarers.! 

Kuuhis cunnot tell whether they are Smarts or Bhigvats. ‘They 
worship all Partiumanic gods and goddesses, but their chief objects 
of worship ace GBlaieny. , Bhavani, Biroba, Jakhai, Janai, Jokhai, 
Katkéi, WNhandoba, Man uti, Mctisai, Mhasoha, Mukai, Navlai, 
Phring:.t al, Batwa, Takai, Vv ighoba, and Votal, whom they oreatly foar 
and wise HUNAOS OV tik they keep in their houses. Brrasrav is 
she usucil villuw. | ardian. He has two forms, Kal Bhairav and Bal 
Bhairav. Ka 0 hairav i is shown as a standing man with two hands, 

o hourglass-shaped drum or damaru in his right land, and a trident 
n his Icft. Le is oncircled by a serpent. Bal Bhairav lives in an 
inhewa stone covered with redlead or shendur mixed with oil. lf 
kept plewsed Le a coating of oil and redlead and if ho is given offerings 
of clarified buicer Bhairav i is kindly. He cures snake-bites and tells 
whether an undertaking will do well or will fail. In the chest of 
thé rough figure of Bhairav are two small holes. Tho person who 
wishes ti consul, the oracle places a betelnut in each of the holes 
and explains ti oShairav that ifthe right betelnut falls first it will 
moan that the ccidertaking will prosper, and that if the left betel- 
mut falls dvst i: will mean that the undertaking will fail He asks 
the god, accoreing as the event is tobe, to let the Incky or the 
wolucky wut ial (ost. Ife tells the @od that if he will drop the 
lucky nut antl if his undertaking prospers he will give the god a 
cock ora goat. ‘I wico a year belore they begin to sow and before 
thoy begin tu reap the villagers come in procession aud worship 
Bhairav. Buava xt, that is Barvatt the wife of Shiv, has two local 
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1 The daily round a’ the Poona Kunhi’s life has changed little since 1819 when Dr. 
dates (Trans. Bou. GO ¢ soc, LIT. 228-232) wrote: Lhe Kunbi rises at cockcrow, washes 
is hands te t and fists, repeats the names of some of his gods, and perhaps takes a 
hif of his ape ora qaidol tobacco, He is ready to begin his labour. He loosens his 
xen and drives theta slowly afield letting them graze as they go. Tlis breakfast is 

th him in a dirty cloth or it is sent after him by one of his children ; it is a cake and 

Bme of the cookery of ve day before, ov an onion or two and some relish. He gets to 
§s field bety cen sever aud eight, works for an hour or two, and syuats to his breakfast 
without loasiag his cattle. Ho is at work again ina quarter of an hour and works on 
till twelve wien iis wife lrings his dinner. Life unyokes his oxen, drives them to drink, 
and lets them grace: or zives them straw. He dives under some tree near a well ot 
stream, his wife wairns on him. If others are near they come and talk and. sleep for 
valf an hour vach on lis danket or cloth. The wife eats what the hushand has left, 
eis at work in by two ov half-past two, aud works on till sunset when he moves 
towly home, tics up wil feeds his oxen, and either washes in a stream or gets his wife 
fo douse him. with hos water, After washing, or on holidays oiling with sandal oil, he 
prays before the hous yo 1s or visits the village temple. He then sups with the rest of 
the men of the family. Between supper and bed at nine or ten is his play-time. He 
fondles and plays wit). lis children, visits his neighbours, talks about the crops and the 
village, asks after strimzers, or seeks news from any one who has been in Poona. In 
the two or taree montly. between January and April, when field work is light, he takes 
his meals ab bume awl joins with other villagers in loafing in the shade and chatting, or 
he visits fricols in ne:ghbouring villages, or he goes on pilgrimage. During the busy 
sgason the Kuabi's wie rises between four and five, grinds the day’s grain, sweeps the 
hiouse, and clears ous ashes and dung from the cow-house, burying part in the 
manure-pit aut mak ong fre-cakes of the rest, She fills the water jars with fresh water, 
sooks tillabcus ten, and then with a child or perhaps two children starts for the field 
with her husband's ci;ner on her head ina basket. She weeds or reaps till noon, 
waits on her lisband, aac. dines. After a short rest she is again at work and works 
till evening carrying home » bundle of grass. She makes ready and eats supper and 
goes to rest between iin: and ten. 
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names, Phringi and Tukéi. She shares with Bhairav the honour of 
being village guardian; she is generally shown as a rude image, 
either with two hands, a sword being in the right hand, or with 
eight hands holding a conch, a wheel, and other articles the same as 
Vishnu holds. Like Bhairav she is asked the cause of sickness or 
ill-luck and to advise regarding tho future, and like him if she 
removes trouble or advises well she is given a goat or a cock, 
Brroza is worshipped by Dhangars or Shepherds. He lives in an 
tnhewn stone outside of tho village. Like Mhasoba he is an un- 
kindly spirit to whom people pray when they are anxious to plague 
or ruin their encmics. JAKirdt, JawAt, JoxuAr, KanKAt, Meurisat, 
Murat and Naveds are all local mothers. Accor ding to the peoplo’s 
account they aro unkindly forms of Bhavani. With the help of 
two attendants, Néikji and Birji, they do much mischief. They blast 
crops of grain, plague men with sickness, and carry olf travellers, 
People who owe their neighbours a grudge pray to Janai, Mukai, or 
one of the other mothers to send them sic skness, to kill their cattle, 
or to ruin their fields. Kuannona; Hterally swor - father, guards the 
country as Bhairav guards the village, Khandoba is tho Ishvar 
Dev or guardian deity of the Deccan. As a guardian he is shown 
sometimes, as at his chicf shrine at Jejnri, as a fing, the groat 
protector, and more often ag a horseman with a sword in his right 
hand, and his wife Mhils4bai sittmg beside him. As a hovseman 
ho is Malhavi, the form he took when he came to destroy the demons 
Mani and Malla. As an animal leds the dog who runs beside his 
horse and in the Deccan is generally called londi: As a plant he 
is turmeric-powder under the name Bhandir. Ue is the chief house 
god of all Poona Hindus from Brahmiansto Mhaérs. Tis house imageis 
always of metal, never of woodorof stone. He drives away the evil 
which causes sickness. No elavichonotr Khandoba so highly as the 
Raémoshis, Ifa Ramoshi makes a promise while laying his hand on 
turmeric-powder or bhanddr, thatis on Khandoba, nothing will bring 
him to break his promise. M<Arvvt also called HWanumén is the mon. 
key god. No Poona village is withont its Maruti, a rudely embosseq 
monkey figure, sometimes “within the village and sometimes without 
but geuerally near the gato. He isa kindly god, the great saver of 
those into whom evil spirits have entered. Hie is fond of cocoanuts 
but does not care for blood-offerings. Mrasona or Masxona is 
perhaps the commonest aud most widely feared of the local evil 
spirits. He lives in an unhewn stone coated with redlead. These 
stones are all old dwellings of Mhasoba. Some get forgotten. 
Then sickness falls on the villago and the people go ‘to. the village 
guardian and ask him a series of questions which he answers by 
dropping a betelnut or by some other sign. In the end they find 
out from the guardian that there is an old neglocted dwelling of 
Mhasoba. The villagers find the stone, cover it with oil and red- 
lead, and. kill a goat or a fowl in front of it. Besides to prevent 
his working mischief Mhasoba is worshipped by men who have a 
grudge to clear off or a wrong to avenge. They go to Mhasoba, 
name their enemy, and promise, if he ruins their enemy with sickness, 
that they will give him a goat ora fowl. So much is he feared that 
when a man knows that some one whom he has ill-used has arranged. 
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to set Mhasolia on him, he makes such amends that the god is not 
forced to exer his powers. Satvat, or Mother Sixth, is the goddess of 
pregnant and ly:ng-in women. Sheis worshipped by barren women, 
and by lying-in women on the fifth or sixth day after the child is born. 
Her imege is a ermlcss bust. VAanona, or lather Tiger, lives in an 
unhewn stono. Jf he is cared for he guards the village herds from 
the attacks of rigors. Vad. is the leader of demons and evil spirits, 
He sesus to bo the carliest form of Shiv, the leader of spirits, and 
Ganesh, the lord of spirit troops. Vetal lives in an unhewn stone, 
three or fonr {oct high, surrounded ata distance of a few yards by a 
circle of smalles stones in which his leading attendants live. Unhke 
most shvines ihe stones in which Vetél and his attendants live 
aro covered beta with white and red wash, Vetél and his guard 
are generally «i some distance outside of tho village. Vetdl’s great 
day isthe Mutaviterdtré or groat night of Shiv on the full-moon 
of Migh im Voabenary. On that night the villagers, each with a 
bundle of lightad straw in his hand, walk round tho circle of stones 
howling and bLavywling, Whenea=Kunbi or one of his family is 
possesscd by anevil spirit he goes to Vetdland promises, if he orders 
his spiris to cive over troubhug’ him, that he will give him a 
goat or w fowl Vetwil 1s the patron of wrestlers and athletos. 
On ono of tli holidays the villagers go and wrestle at Vetdl’s 
cirele, Vetdl’s son is a cane called bet or vet, from which he seems 
to got his nan. (rom his apparent sameness with tho early forms 
of Shiv, and from the resemblance ‘of his circle of gnards to a rude 
Buddhist rail, vad to the cireles ‘of unhewn stones found in western 
Europe and in other parts/of the world, the worship of Vetal is 
specially interestiny. 

Kunbis belicys in incantations, witchcraft, ghosts and evil spirits, 
oracles, aud the evileye. Partly perhaps becanse they are much more 
sober, partly perliaps beeause fever is much less common the Poona 
Kunbis are much loss afraid of spirits than the Konkan Kunbis. Still 
tthe bolief in spirits, witchcraft, and the evil eye has a great effect 
dn the lives of Poona Kunbis, Tf a Kunbi is seized with uncommon 
sickness, or suffers from any calamity, he first finds out whether his 
misfortunes arc ine to natural causos, to the displeasure of the gods, 
to witchcraft, to the evil eye, or to an evil spirit. To find out tho 
cause the sutterver and his friends mako several experiments. A 
flower igs siuek oa the breast of an idol and its fall on one side or 
the other determines the cause of the misfortune, or a sacrificial 
vessel is hung by a string, and, as is agrecd beforehand, the direc- 
tion to which it poiuts when it comos to rest settles the cause of the 
evil. If these trials are not satisfactory ajdnta or knowing man 
is asked. UH tho evil has come from the gods the knowing man 
says how tho gods are to be pleased; if the canse is witchcraft, 
eithor the knowing man breaks the spell by countercharms, or the 


1 In 1819 Dr. Coates (Lrans. Bom. Lit, Soc, LIT. 245) noticed that temperance and 
freedom from the use of narcotics saved the Poona Kunbi from the long and horrid 
train of nervous derangements from low spirits to mania. It is these nervous 
derangements which 1 all countries have becn specially believed to be spirit-caused 
diseases. 
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witch is caught and either forced to remove the spell or made to 
drink water from the hands of a cobbler which destroys her power; 
if the cause is the evil eye, cither the knowing man breaks the spell, 
or the mother of the sick child throws salt and red pepper into the 
firo saying, Drisht-misht ali gelichi, Bhut-khet papi chinddldcha 
that is, he evil cye of passers-bye; Of evil sprites and filthy wights,’ 
The evil eyo is much feared. ‘She owner of the eye is not thought 
to blame, but he ig shnuned and cattle are not driven past his door, 
To draw the evil cye from the crops a whitewashed pot is stuck on 
a pole; the walls of houses aro decked with figures and gandy 
stripes ; beantiful womon and elildren wear necklaces, and cattle 
wear necklaces and anklets. A. Kunbi never congratulates a friend 
on his prosperity, his fine oxen, or his handsome wife. Tf he 
docs, I1l-Juck will hear and carry away the excess of good fortune. 
Every place teems with ghosts and evil spirits, who are included 
under the general term but, literally a being. The male ghosts 
are called Keius or Jhotings, and the female ghosts Hadals. Aimoug 
the worst female ghosts are the séven water-uymphs called Aija or 
Jaldevtis, who carry off handsome youths, here aro distinct names 
for the ghosts of Bréhmans, Musalinins, and outeastes. A ghest 
wanders and il]-uses the living ether because ho was murdered or 
ill-treated, or because ho hankers after a housc, a wife, or o 
treasure. Ghosts live in large trees, loncly places, emipty houses, and 
old wells. They are generally scen or beard at noon and at mid- 
night. They take many shapes, a decr, a tall figure, or a strange 
ox orgoat. If a person sleeps under alannted tree, or cuts a branch 
of a haunted tree, or defiles the @host’s ruin or old wall, or jostles 
a ghost on a road, the person sickens or is unlucky. The ghosts 
of the murdored or the ill-used are chiefly dangerous to those who 
ill-treated them. The ghostyenterssinto the culprit, maddens him, 
destroys his sleep, kills his family, and turns his joy to sorrow. 
Many people make a living by appeasing or casting ontangry spirits. 
One plan is for the exorciser to take the possessed person in front of 
an idol, to seize him by the top-knot, scourge him, and abuse him 
till the spirit snys what offering or penance will satisfy lin! 

Tho Kunbis’ chicf holidays are Holi in March, Nag-panchmé in 
July, Gauri and Pole in August, Dasara in October, and Divdli in 
November. Ifoli, also called Shimya, lasts five days. Isoth old and 
young look forward to it with delight. It is ushered in by boys 
and men making a loud bawling, broken at intervals by stopping 
the mouth with the back of the hand, and calling the names of thie 
male aud female organs. Cowdung cakes for the bonfire are stolen 
wherever they can be found, On the evening of tho full-moon ‘the 
men of the village fourm two gatherings, the Kunbis and the bulk of 
the people at the village office, and the Mhars and other men of low 
caste by thomselves in their own quarter. In front of the village office 
a spot is swept clean and sprinkled with water. In the centre the: 
stem of a sugrarcanc and of a castor plant are stuck in the ground and 


? These details are from Dr. Coates’ Paper on the Village of Loni in 1819 (Trang, 
Bom, Lit. Sec. IIT, 210-220). The acconut still truly represents the beliefs and 
practices of the Poona Kunbi, 
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round them dricd cowdung cakes are piled six to seven feot bigh. 
The heap is called Hutishani or the offering-cater that is fire, 
The poople sit round the heap in a ring and the headinan with the 
help of tho priest worships the heap and offers grain and flowers. 
The chief offaing is a cake, the presenting of which is one of the 
chief Jicadmiur's most prized rights. The pile is kindled from the 
Mhars’ bonlivc, Stealing the Mhars’ fire is a work of somo risk as the 
Mhars are on the look-out and throw burning brands at the thief. 
The five is put into the headman’s hands, who lights the pile and 
walks thrice reund it calling out, Phoda, phoda, jhavla, that is the 
female orgin is united. ‘Then till morning follow songs and dances, 
in which hoys dressed lke dancing girls take the place of women. 
The favourite danco known as tho tipria or baton-dance is 
performed 7 twenty to thirty young men moving in a circle to the 
sound of a crum and pipe, cach armed with a picce of scasoned 
wood about a foot long which they clash against the sticks 
alternately Gi ie dancers before and behind them. Besides dancing 
they play eames, the ‘Tiger andeSheep, the Fox and Dog, and 
Priscuer’s Lose. ‘The next day id known as the Dhulvadicha Divas 
or the Durst Day, because the people throw dust on cach other. This 
is tho Kunhi’s ficld new years day, Mach family of Kunbis goes 
to the villave god with a metal plate on which rice is strewn, On 
the rico Is a woter-pot and ab the mouth of the water-pot a coconut 
and betel levee. ‘he plate is held before the village god and the 
cocoanut is broken and the shell given to the god. During the three 
remaining days of the Holi, men and boys meet in groups, some 
in fantastic cdaesses throwing dnst and mud. Women, who seldom 
appear, are saluted with obscene speeches and men of rank with 
coarse jests. isome go outside of the village to Vetdl’s stone, the 
patrou of wres.lers, and there wrestle.and perform feats of strength. 
About noon thiv bathe, feast, and sleep,and iu the evening dance and 
play games. Ihe Loli ends on the fifth, which is known as Lang. 
panchni or Golour-fifth, The colouris pink. Itis made by adding 
an alkaline salt to a decoction of palas Butea frondosu flowers, 
mixing: them in water, and throwing tho water over cach other from 

ots und syringes. They also dust each other with a red flour. 
Jn tais day wemen share in the fan, They carry branches of the 
castor plane and lay hold of the headman or other rich villagers and 
plaguc them till they give a post or present.’ Ndg-panchii or the 
Cobra’s Kilt‘. in duly igs the Kunbi woman’s festival, In the after. 
noon all the wouien, dressed in their best, go with music to a white ant- 
hall in whicl. a cobra is believed to live, and lay milk and sugar near 
the ant-hill while the priest says prayers. The women take hands, 
dance round tle aut-lillin a ring alternately rising and kneeling and 
keoping timc to a song which they sing in chorus. Af intervals 
they take parcl.ed rice in a clenched hand, and putting it on each 
other’s leads ask their husband’s name, As they may not answer 
directly they bring in his uame ina rhyme.? At the Gait festival 
in August (ie women paint on paper a figure of the goddess, who 
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1 Traus, Bon. Lit, Soc, IIT, 221 - 223, 2 trans, Bom. Lit. Soc, IIT, 231, 
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ig the same as Lakshmi, worship the figure, and feast.) At the 
August Pola the oxen have a rest, Their horns are covered with 
tinsel or red, and palas fibre tassels are ticd to their tips. Garlands 
of fowers are pat round their necks, they are fed with sugar, and 
their owners fall at their fect and worship them. In the cvening, 
after the headman’s cattle, all the oxen are driven round Hanuméan’s 
temple. he day ends with a feast? Dasara falls on the bright 
tenth of Ashvin, generally in October. It is believed to mark 
Bhavani’s defeat of the buffalo-demon Mahishdsur. ‘I'he first to 
the ninth aro a time of mourning, during which the goddess is not 
disturbed by prayers or vows. On the first day with music the 
people go to Bhavdni’s temple and make offerings and the priest 
sows eighteen grains in front of the goddess, Vrom the first to 
the tenth, both near the templo image and the house image of 
Bhavani, a garland is hung by someone who abstains from grain, 
butter, and animal food. ‘The tenth is a day of rejoicing ; all wear 
new clothes, dress in their gayest, nnd feast on mutton. In the 
forenoon all iron weapons and tools aro brought out and worshipped. 
Horses aro bathed and dressed withtlowers, and a sheep is sacrificed 
to them and its blood sprinkled-overithem, In the evening: all put 
in their turban some plants of the evain which was sown before the 
village Bhavani, and with musie they go to tho villago boundary and 
worship thedpia tree Bauhinia tomentosa. ‘They cross the boundary 
and pluck some stalks of grain, and on their return offer épta leaves, 
which are called gold, and ears of corn to the village gods and 
then oxchango them among theirfriends, A male buffalo is sometimes 
sacrificod.® Divdéli comes twenty days aficr Dasara. It lasts three 
days with feasting, lighting, and fireworks. Oilis burnt in earthen 


3'Trangs, Bom, Lit. Soc. 111. 224, Sir John Malcolm, in a letter from Poona 24th 
November 1799 (Trans. Bom, Lit. Soc. IN. 79-96), gives some further details of the 
Dasara rites observed by the Poona Mardthis and Braéhmaus. On the first night a 
kalash or jar, either of brass or earth, is set up as the symbol (or dwelling) of the goddess 
Bhavani. Offerings are made to girls between two and nine years of age. On the 
first night combs are given; on the second swect oil, mirrors, and glass ; on the third 
turmeric, safilower, and heuna ; on the fourth day antimony, sweet cakes, and fruit 
on the fifth sandal and other sweet oils and an image of Chandika, an carly form of 
Bhavani, is put under a tulsi bush; on the seventh Sarasvati is worshipped ; on the last 
day prayers are addressed to all things wanted for war, among others to the umbrella, 
the horse, the flagstaff, the elephant, the sword, the bow and arrow the mother of 
arms, and gunsand cannon, At the end of the ninth day Bhavani’s jar is thrown into 
water. On the tenth day all go north-cast to a skami tree, Soldiers shoot arrows at 
the tree, and they put some leaves in their turban and come back. Kings and chiefe 
should lead their troops to the verge of the city and worship the shami tree. By thia 
act small-pox, famine, and other evils are driven beyoud the borders. The Peshwa 
moved out to a camp near Poona with all his chiefs, exch under his banner, on his beat 
horse and in his richest clothes, All the people of Poona joined and marched to the 
sacred tree. The Peshwa, after prayers and offerings, plucked some leaves, cannot 
aud musketry fired a salute, the state accounts were produced and sealed, the 
Peshwa plucked a stalk of millct from a field, and the whole crowd firing guns or shoots 
ingarrows rushed into the ficld each striving to get aatalk of millet, All shoul with joy 
and spend the rest of the day in feasting and mirth. A buffalo decked with flowera 
aud daubed with paint is brought before the chief’s horse or elephant, and his head 
is struck off with one blow and his blood in sprinkled with great ceremony over the 
horses. In smaller towns the buffalo is led round the town, grain and liquor are 
sprinkled as the procession goes, and when the round is ended the buffalo's head is ent 
off, sheep are sacrificed, and the flesh is eaten by all but Brahmans. 
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and houses, Boys let off crackers and the rich burn all kinds of 
fireworks. According to the story when Méhadeyv killed the demon 
Narkasur, he sgroed that in his honour there should be a yearly light 
feast. [ts the native bankers’ and merchants’ new year! Besides 
theso main fe-tivals many field rites are practised by Poona Kunbis. 
About the oui of April on the Alshatritia, literally the undying 
third, olferings: are mado to three generations of dead warriors and 
afresh year of tivll work begins.2 In the cast of the district, before 
beginning to } lough waste land, cooked rice or fine millet or Indian 
millet cakes, curds, a cocoannt, and a he-goat or fowl are offered to 
the field spirit, Mhasoba, Navlai, or Satvai. This is not dono in the 
west ol the distiret. In the east, before beginning to sow, each of 
the villae gocs, Marnti, Bahiroba, and Ganpati,is given a handful 
of grain. ‘his is not done in the west. Tn the west, when the rice 
seedlings are reaily to plant, the villagers meet on a Sunday, anoint 
Bheir vulage vod. who is generally Bahiroba or Hanuman, with oil 
and redlead, sacrifice a he-goat and ten fowls, and offer fivo 
cocoanuts, franisinconse, fifteen temous,andcamphor. They ask the 
god to give then vood crops; and walk round the village calling the 
name of their god, <A feastads propared.and the sacrifices are eaten 
near the temple Mach landholder on tho Tuesday before he beging 
to plant his riec kills a fowl and sprinkles its blood over the field 
aud offers the field spirit-a cocoanut, somo sweetmeats, and tivo 
lemons, and huvns drankineense and camphor. Before beginuing to 
make realy the tihreshing-floor some hasbandmen. offer Mhasoba, 
Mavlai, or Sate willet-cakes, eurds,a coconnat, anda he-goat or fowl, 
Before setiing wo tho tivda or central pole of the threshing-floor all 
ask an astrolover what wood-they should use. Under the pole they 
bury mango ie oul, shat Mimosa shan, erati and rui Calotropis 
gigantea twies aud an eeg. They set-up as a shrine or devsthitu an 
yarthen pou and seven pebbles, five for the Pandays and one each 

or Vandey or the forest god and Vanspatra or tho forest lord. 

“ho pot and ihe pebblesare smeared with redlead and frankincense 

s burnt before shom. Kunbis gacrifice a sheep or a he-goat; a 

Svdhman or Gajuras Vani would offer five grains of wheat or five 

wllet cakes and five each of betel, cloves, cardamums, turmeric 
ro ots, and picves of cocoa-kernel. When the grain is thrashed 
some hushandmen offer a sheep, a goat, a fowl, or cakes. Before 
winnowing an animal or cakes and fruit are offered at the Pandav 
shrine. Rice is alsa offered and scattered over the threshingfloor, a. 
rite known as iixjuje, that is the heap-worship. When an animal 
is offered the rice is steeped with blood before it is thrown. Before 
measuring the yrati the astrologer is asked which of the husband- 
man’s family should measure it. Witha broom of early juirt stalks 
the grain :s heaped round the central pole and incense is burned 
before it, a twoesher cor adholi measure is held in the incense smoke 
and handed to the moasurer, who offers the first measureful to the 
village god. If « crap is attacked by rust, im some parts of the 
district a fowl is saczificod or a cocoanut is offered to the village 


Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. IIT. 225, 
2 Dr, Coates in Trans, Bom, Lit. Soc. ILL. 256; Mr. J. G, Moore, C. 8. 
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deity. At all theso rites the village priest is present, rocites texts, 
and is given a cocoanut or a few coppers.! Their priests are the 
ordinary Mardtha Brihmans,to whom they pay great respect. They 
make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Nasik and Pandharpur.? 

The first five months of a woman’s pregnancy are known as the 
mouths of longing or dvhole, Sho longs to cat tamarinds, cakes, 
bread, ambada or Spondias mangifera, pot-herbs, fish, and flosh. If 
sho is refused the child is born with unhealthy ears. After delivery 
the position of the woman is not changed for some tune? If the 
child is a boy the midwife beats ametal-pet and is paid 3d. to 6d. 
(2-4 as.) ; if the child is a girl the father is told without any signs of 
rejoicing and the midwife is paid about 14d, (1a.). The father notes 
the time of birth that the Brahman astrologer may be able to choose 
alucky name. Tho midwife cuts the child’s navel cord with a knife, 
and holding the cord in her left hand passes it throngh the child’s 
mouth. She touches the spot where the navel cord was cut with ashes 
and rubs the mother and the clild with turmeric and oil, bathes them 
in hot water, and swathes the child im cloth bandages. ‘The mother 
is given butter and myrrh pills and the child is dosed with three or 
four drops of castor oil. Phe mothers fumigated by burning 
vdvading Hmbelia vibes, ova Lignsticnm ajwaen, and bdlantshep 
Anethum egraveolus in the room, and then, with her child beside 
her, is laid on a cot under which a small fire of live coal is set. The 
mother is fed on fine rice, butter, pepper, and warm water. Near 
the door of the room an oarthen pot of cow’s urine is set with a nim 
branch floating on it. That no evil spinit may come in with them, 
all visitors sprinkle a few drops of cow’s urine on their feet before 
ontering the room. At noon=the mother is bathed in hot water, 
and elderly womon begin to drop-in-and ask how she is. If the 
child is a boy they congratulate her warmly ; if it is a girl, they say 
"Phe first daughter is bread and butter, Pahili lett tup-roti. If the 
child’s aunt is present at the time of delivery she cowdungs the 
threshold of the room, places a packet of betelnut and leaves near it, 
and says looking towards tho child, ‘his child is to be my son’s 


ao . — a = m i . _ 


!Mr, J. G. Moore, C. 8, 

?In 1819 Dr. Coates wrote: The Kunbis are sincere and devout. Thetr 
rules enjoin charity, benevolence, and reverence to parents, and have a wholesome 
influence on their conduct. They are nominally followers of Mahadev, but join in the. 
worship of any sect that comes in their way. They constantly make vows at Musalmin 
and occasionally at Christian tombs. heir chief objects of worship are Khandn and, 
Bairu local Mahidevs,and Jamni, Yamni, and ‘Tukia local Parvatis. very family hag 
two or more gold or silver relief plates of these pods, about four inches high by two 
broad, They are the house gods and aro kept in a standin some safe part of the 
dwelling, Every morning one of the family, generally the grandmother, bathes and. 
anoints the images, lays grain before them, and burns frankincense. Before starting 
on his day’s work each member of the family comes and with a low bow prays for 
atrength for the day’s labour, safety for the family and cattle, and the day’s bread, 
People who are too poor to marry, who are out of work, sick, or unlucky ask their 
friends and goto some temple and vow if the cvil is removed to swing before the god 
with hooks in their black, to roll on the ground in front of the god, to come before 
him in chains, to offer him a sheep goat or fowl or swoetmeata or a cocoanut. 

3 In 1819 Dr, Coates (Trans. Bom. Lit. Soc. [I], 245) described the Kunbi women at 
child-birth ag shut in a close hole without air or light, and a lamp, generally a char- 
coal lamp, burning. She was fed with spices and other stimulating food and often 
suffered from fover and rheumatism. 
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wife. The mother smiles, and if sho has a son says, ‘When you got 
a daughter she will become my daughter-in-law.’ In tho ovening 
the mother is ugain bathed, nim juice is given her to drink, and she 
ds fed «as in tie morning on rice, butter, and peppor, and is given 
some hot waior to drink, The child as before is dosed with three 
or four dropa of castor oil, and laid by the mother’s side on the cot. 
A lamp is ki pt burning during the night, and next morning, after 
rubbing thei with turmeric and oil, both mothor and child are 
bathed, the nwtter is fumigated with vishesh or frankincense, and the 
child is given a dose of castor oil, The mother takes somo nim juice, 
has a meal of rice, buttor, and pepper, and is given some hot water to 
drink. At moor. womon neighbours and kinswomen begin to drop in. 
As cach cous she touches the soles of her fect as if taking a pinch 
of dast off thom, waves it round the child, and blows the dust partly 
into the air ane. partly into the ground, Then cracking the finger 
yoints of both ner hands, she takes her scat, and is givon turmeric 
and realpowder. Should she be unlucky cnough not to erack all her 
finger joints, slo is thought toshave no friendly feelings to the 
mother and chid, and is not‘given the»powder. In the evening if 
the child takes to crying, frankincouse is burnt in the names of 
Bahivoba anltho goddess Satvai, and they arc prayed to save the 
child and. prolong its life.!:On the third and fourth days, excopt 
bathioy the mether in hot water, nothing particular is done. On 
the morning of the fifth day the following articles are brought: A 
coccanat, five pieces of cocoa-kernel, five dry dates, five grains of 
eppcr, dry pincer, poppy, cardamums,-cloves, nutmeg, betelnut and 
eaves, catccliu, seoented and redpowders, tooth-powdcr, a coloured 
cord with a small parecl of ved and scented powder or ndda-pudi, 
frankincense, tarmeric, and a small copper or brass image of Satvai. 
Dishes of sition and rice flour balls aro cooked and kinspeoplo and 
friends are asked to a feast. The women guests bring with them on 
a brass plate » few grains of rice, a cocoanut, and betel leaves, and 
get thea before tho goddess Satvai. Then tho child’s grandmother 
or some othe: elderly woman of the house sets a low wooden stool 
im the lying-in room and places the image of Satvdi on the stool. 
Sho sprinkles vedpowder on the image, burns frankincenso, offers 
fruit and cored food, and, wrapping the child in a cloth, lays it 
before the o ddess and prays her to accept the offerings, to be kind 
to the child, and to overlook any shortcomings in tho worship, 
The mother cor.cs forward, bows before the image, and cats of all 
the dishes, ‘lhe other women bow before the goddess, and after 
ating return to their homes. When the women have gone the men 
yin to drop in. As they come they are seated on blankets and 
nevis scrvec, After dinner a pipo of tobacco is handed round, 
ato the part, then to the senior guest, and then to the rest, 
4 to yorths who must go out if they want to smoke. 
smoking, and drinking go on till morning, when all go 
hom. Next morning the mother and child aro rabbed with cocoanut 
oil and athed u1 warm water, and she gocs back to her special dict 
of riec, buiter, pepper, and hot water, On tho morning of the 
seventh day “bho cot and the carthen wator-pot are smeared with red- 
powder and turrueric, five lighted rice flour lamps are placed in the 
BSH) 35 
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water-pot, and cooked food is offered. Five unmarried girls are 
rubbed with redpowder and turmeric and their laps are filled with 
wet gran, a piece of cocoa-kernel, betel leaves and nuts, and small 
balls of powdered ginger mixed with molasses. After the mother 
has prostrated herself five times and bowed thrice before the girls:a 
dinner is served to one or two women neighbours. On the morning 
of tho eighth day the mother and child aro bathed, and after cating 
her nsual special food she is given betcl leaves and nut to chew aud 
a dish of five coals is placed undor her cot. Cocoa-kernel and dry 
date hhirik aro pounded together and mixed with molasses, and a 
little is givon to the mother and tho rest is distributed among the 
neighbours. On the ninth day, except that the mother is bathed 
with hot water, nothing particular is done. On the tenth day two or 
three women come atrd wash all the clothes and bedding and in 
return are given breakfast. All the louse walls and tHoors get a 
frosh plaster of cowdung, and, when the songstcrs come, cow's urine 
is sprinkled on their bodies and clothes. Then they, togethor with 
the house-people, foast on bread; relishes, white shepu or Ancthum 
foenicatum, aud green chillics,. On the vleventh day preparations 
are made for the twelfth-day ceremony. — Articles arc laid in aud the 
Brihman priest and guests are invited. 

On the morning of the twelfth day the women of the house bathe 
the mother and again purify the walls and floor of tho house with & 
plaster of cowdung. ‘They bake some cakes and begin to cook dishes 
of rice, vegetables, and pulse. A goat is killed, and its blood is gather- 
ed ina metal plate and mixed with spices aud boiling water, ‘This 
dish is called rait/, 'hosbones and flésh are cooked in two separate 
pots and the liver or kaling-inm tho thivd. A girl goes to tell the 
neighbours that the feast is ready, and when a few women have come 
the mother goesalong with them tea spot outside the village and makes 
offerings to Satvdi. On their return a bangle-seller puts green bangles 
round the mother’s and black bangles round the midwife’s wrists 
Men guests have by this time begun to drop in, and, as they come, ara 
seated on blankets spread in the veranda, The Brahman priest next 
arrives with his almanac, and he too takes his seat in the veranda 
The women of the house tell the Brahman tho day and time at which 
the child was born, and he, spreading his almanac bofore him and 
counting his fingers, gives the child a name, and tells his fortune, 
The child is dressed in a new frock and cup. Soot is rubbed on hit 
cheeks and eyclids, and he is set facing the east. The priest is given 
about two pounds (1 shker) of rice, and split pulse, a little molasses 
and betelnut and Icaves, A cradlo is hung from the ceiling, » 
worshipped, turmeric and redpowder are thrown over it, cook 
food is offered, and a blanket is spread in it with some wet gram a 
betelnut aud leaves in the corners and a string tied in the middt 
‘he mother sits near the cradle, and cach of the neighbour women gives 
her redpowder and turmeric aud presonts the child with a frock, a cap, 
and acocoanut. They dress the child and lay it in the cradlo, and as 
they rock the cradle they sing songs. The mother lifts tho child, 
and turning it thrico round the cradlo they say, ‘ Take Harpal and give 
Gopal, tako Govind and give Krishna, take Mahddev and givo Ram, 
take Bharat and give Shatrughna,”’ ‘lhe child is then laid in the 
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cradle, and one of che women, the rest all the time slapping her on 
the back, puts her inouth close to the child’s ear, and says, ‘ Quietly 
quietly reseive palse and take Somji, the name given to the child, 
Patel to play’.'! ‘Tienthe mother’s lap is filled with a cocoanut, rice, 
glass beads, turiavric, picces of cocoa-kerncl, and betelnut, and sho 
is taken t. bow se the family gods. A piece of thread is tied ronnd 
the child’: loins iad the euests are feasted, the men and the women in 
separate rooms. After they have done they are given betelnut and 
leaves, wes pulsc, sid rice cakes, When tho guests begin to leave an 
old man and woinin seat themselves in tho doorway and refuse to 
let the women pass till each mentions her husband’s name. After 
gome coytetting the boldest of the women repeats some verses in 
which her husbual’s name occurs. Tho couplets aro, 


T owas walking tinkling tinkling, I was looking through the 
window, Whose stately form is this, The son of Ab4ji my sister-in-law’s 
younger brother? 

Or, Ivilu Pf el of the big round turban he is my husband? 

Or, A golder winnowing fan broidered with pearls, the queen of 
Krishniji Chav gta is at play. 

Or, A jar oc! molasses witha lidlof clarified butter, Bantu barber's 
wife is the fairest of gemsc8 

Or, A red checkered robe with nine léikhs of strings, however many 
mistresees you lacy have there is none like the queen of Vithu carpenter? 

Or, Vo a basil) lant before the door handfuls of water, At first L was 
my paronty’ pet ent then the queen of Bhiva Kumbhir.? 

Tfameng the iratrons an unmarried girl is stopped by mistake 
she says, 

Bel ind the dec was a niche aud in the niche there was wheat ; my 
parents haye wet married me, whose name can I take. 

On the chirtec nth day the mothor hegins to go about the house, 
washing, cookin, and cleaning asustal. Except on the full and 
new moon the clld is bathed everyday. When two months old, 
asa safeguaril wrainst liver disease, the mother gives the child 
tooth-powder mixed with cow’s milk and liquor, and rubs its 
stomach with Ilack nut and ashes, while a sorcerer says a charm or 
a mystic verse. ‘Io increase her supply of milk the mother is given 
vice, butler, and split peas. When the child is three months old, to 
help itte hold up tts head, the mother is given a cooked goat’s head 
and round the ¢uld’s neck is hung a black thread with two black 
auts or bajarfetus and an image of the goddess Satvéi. In this 
month a black thiead is tied round tho child’s waist and copper 
rings are put or ins feet, and to ward off the evil eye the eyolids 
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¥The Murdthi runs: Chup chup ghugaryd ghyd dni dmche Sompi Patlis kheléyds 
nyt. 
“The Marithi runs : Jhunuk jhunuk jdt hote, khidki vdte pahdt hote, ha daul kondcha, 
Absdjichya, pote, rh uajihya patheha. 

2 Chakri mundisich Balu Patel bhratér mhanje dmche, 

4 Sonynichisupli, noiudne guaphli, Krishndji Chaugulydchi rani kheldyds quntli. 

5 Quldchun ghigur lo tupdiche lipan, Suntu Nhdvyichi baiyako lai ndmi ratan, 

8 Tadpulari pists iile navu lakh dashi, kitibhogilya bataki ddsi tari: Vithu Sutd- 
richi rani ihishi. 

? Deri hot: talus ttevenjal vanjal pdni, adhi hote dibipdchi tinki, mag jule Bhiva 
Kumbhadrtch! rd ui. 

® Dérdmige hots Lonite tydiut hota gahu, dibépdnt lagan kele nahi ndv kondche gheu-? 
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of both the child and tho mother are touched with soot. In the 
same month the mother and the child with other relations go 
to visit tho shrine of the goddess Satvdi, when a goat, tooth- 
powder, turmeric, redpowder, betclnnt and leaves, soot, twa 
cocoanuts, a robe and bodice, some grains of rice, dry cocoa-kernol, 
and frankincense are offered to the goddess and the goat is killed 
before hor. ‘he head is placed behind the goddess and the body is 
taken away, presented to the goddess, cooked, and eaten, ‘Iho 
temple priest or ministrant telly the goddess tho reason of the 
offering, and, taking a pinch of ashes, rubs them on the brow of the 
child and of its mother. After feasting on the flesh of the goat 
and on other dishes, the party buy back the goat’s head paying 14d. 
to 6d. (1-4as.), and go home. All the religious parts of this 
ceremony are performed by the temple servant who is generally a 
Guray by caste. On reaching tho house the mother and child stand 
at the door, and a woman comes from the house and waves a piece of 
broad round them and pours water over the mother’s feot. 


When the child is fonr or five months old it is bathed outside of 
the house, and when it is about a year old and begins to walk, its 
head is shaved oxcept a tuft on the erown, and the hair is offered to the 
goddess Satvai. The barber gots a present of a pair of scissors ; and 
the mothor gives a feast toa party of married women. Six months 
later, when tho child begins to eat, any flow of saliva is stopped by 
the mother passing an aged live fish throe or four times round its 
face, When four years old the child begins to run about the streets 
and Janes and plays at marbles, bat-and ball, tops, and hide and 
seek, After about seven the child begins to be of use to his parents, 
taking the cattlo to graye and bringing them home in the evening, 
When ten or twolve years old he is branded ag a cowhord cither on the 
right or loft hand or on both harids) “A fow pellets of hare’s dung arc 
brought from a hill, pounded, and sot in four or five placcs about th 
boy’s wrist and burnt. The other boys hold tho child so as to keey 
him quict, and when he can no longer bear tho pain the burning 
pellets are knocked off and tho skin rubbed. 


At sixtcen, the parents of the boy, if woll-to-do, think of marryin; 
him, or, as they say, tying a clog round his neck. Tho girl chose 
for a wifo is usually three to twelve years old. Among Kunbis it i 
not necessary that a girl should be marricd beforo she reache 
womanhood, and among men,though if well-to-do they may bo marricc 
at sixteen, it often happens that in large or poor familics the younger 
sons remain unmarried till well on in life, Before a marriage can be 
fixed it must be ascertained that the boy and the girl are not of the 
samo clair or Rul; they may both bear the same surname but the crest 
or devak must bo different. Samencss of stock in tho female line is 
no ground for objection. After talking the matter over and _fixin; 
on the most suitable girl, the boy’s father gocs to a Brahman, tolls him 
of the object of his visit, and asks him to say when he ought to start 
to mako his offer to the girl’s parents, The Brdhman gets his 
almanac from the house and sets it before him, and tho boy’s father, 
laying a betelnut and a copper coin on the book and bowing to it, sits 
in front of the Brahman. Tho Brahman takes the betelnut and the 
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coin, opens the almanac, counts his fingers, and tells the boy’s father 
thatthe whole ot that and the next day are lucky and that his errand 
will be successful. Cho father bows and withdraws. Next morning, 
he dresses in lis best waistcloth, shouldercloth, turban, and sandals, 
ties together a fow cakes and somo vegetables, and with onc or two 
kinspeop:c starts for the girl’s house. Before leaving he looks 
about hin. Jt be sees a married woman or a cow ho thinks it 
lucky sud starts, if a Brdhman or a widow happens to pass he 
goes back and stops for some time on his veranda before he makes a 
fresh start. Wien the father and his companions reach the girl’s, he 
makes over the oundle of refreshments to the women of the house. 
A blanket is spread and the guests are asked to sit. They aro given 
a pipe of tobacco and water to wash thoir fect and are asked to dine. 
While dining th: women from behind tho door ask them why they 
have come. They say, ‘ We have come to sweoten your child’s mouth ; 
if resta with you to carry out our wishes. ‘hoy then take a nap. 
Iv the evoniny when the men come home they talk the matter over, 
the womea joining in the talkefrom behind the door, The girl’s 
father says, ‘It is of no useinarryiug the girl, she is too young, sho 
is still a child, and has yuever had small-pox. The women of your 
house may net Hke her, you better look ont for a wife clsewhere ;’ 
and names othe» lousos. The boy’s father presses him and after a 
timo he ayrees, aul as a sign of agrecicnt the two fathers dine 
from the same plico, Next morning the boy’s father goes to the 
village asirologir, lays a botelnut and a copper com on his almanac, 
and tolls him tho ooy’s and girl’s names, The Brahman as before 
consults his alnusic, counts his fingers, says that the stars favour the 
marriage, and fixes the next.day for the sugar and rico or gulbhdl 
feast. ‘ho boy's father sends word to tho girl’s house and goes 
home, Soon afscr the girls father goes to the boy’s father and asks 
him and his vel tous to come next day to a sugar and rice feast at 
his hous», At the same time they scttle what presents cach is to 
mako to the others child; that the boy’s father should not take 
more thaw. five or six men to dine with him during marriage dinners ; 
that 30s, (Rs.15) should be paid as dowry or dej to the girl’s father 
a month before the marriage day ; and lastly that some of the girl’s 
relations shonld bo present when her wedding clothes arc bought. 
When these pois are settled the girl’s father gocs home. Next 
day the Joy’s lasher and some of his relations, taking carrings a 
robe and belice a cocoanut and botol go to tho girl’s, and, before 
dining, make cvcr the presents to the women of the house, asking 
them to put the ornaments in the girl’s ears, to dress her in tho 
robe and bodice, and to lay the cocoanut and betel before tho 
house gods. ‘lacs tho sugar and rice dinner begins. When the 
guests are seated one of them asks the girl’s father why the dinner 
is given. ‘I'o ths one of the loading guests, perhaps tho putil, 
answors that ths dinner is given because the host, naming him, has 
given his dauyltor to so-and-so’s son. Thon, after the girl’s fathor 
has been asked «aid has answored that what the pétil says is true, 
the boy's father is asked what ornaments he has given. He names 
them, adiling tliat it has been settled that tho robe should be worth 
30s. (Rs. 15) anc, should bo bought in presence of the girl’s relations ; 
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that not more than five or six men should be taken to dinner; that 
at least one month beforo the marriage 30s, (Rs.15) on account of 
dowry or dej should be sont to the girl’s parents ; and that the girls’ 
parents are to give the boy a sash and a turban together worth 10s. 
(Rs.5), and 7s. (Rs.3$) on account of a metal bathing tab and pot. 
When all these points havo been publicly settled they begin to cat, 
and at the end of the feast, after a pipe aud betelnut, they go home. 
The boy’s father before leaving asks the girl’s father to dine next 
day at hishouse. When the girl’s father and his friends arrive, the 
boy is brought forward and shown to the guests, one of tho old 
women of the house remarking how fine-looking and healthy ho is, 
and adding, ‘We haye shown our boy to you, but we have not yet 
seen your girl, We hope your girl is as handsome as our boy.’ 
Then the boy is bathed and dressed, and his brow is marked with 
sandal, and the girl’s father, who has bronght a bodico, a cocoanut, 
and betelnut and leaves, gives them to the woinen of the house 
telling them to lay them betore the house gods and to give the bodice 
to the boy’s grandmother. Dinnersis scryed, and just as at the 
girl’s house, the form of naming tho~marriage presents is gone 
through. When dinner ig over the guests leave, the boy’s father 
being warned that little time is left, and that he should be ready, 
roforring to tho £1 10s, (Rs.15) he has to pay as purchase-money or 
dowry. 

From this time the marriago preparations are pressed on. The 
boy’s father pays the girl’s fathor the £1 10s. (Rs.15) in prosence of a 
couple of witnesses and next morning both men and womon go to 
tho market and buy clothes, When they return the Bréhman priest 
is sent for, When he comes.he is seated ona blanket with his 
almanac spread before him and asked to fix a lucky day for the 
wedding. After consulting dis almanae and counting his fingers, 
the Brahman says, ‘Wednesday morning is the best timo for tha 
turmeric-rubbing ; an hour before sunsct is the luckiest time for the 
wedding ; and Thursday night for the marriage procession,’ The boy’s 
father sends a message to that effect to the girl’s parents and sends 
to ask kinspeople, friends, and castemen. The shoemaker is told 
to make a new pair of shoes for the boy, and the pottor to bring 
earthen pots on the morning of the marriago day. ‘ho boy’s father 
goes to his neighbours and asks them to help him to build a marriage 
booth in front of his houso, He brings bunches of mango leaves, 
and hangs them about the booth, keeping a bough for the lucky 
pillar or muhurt-medh which is plantod on the marriage day. Except 
that an altar is built at the girl’s house, the proparations at both 
houses are the same. In the evening, both at the boy’s and at the 
girl’s, wet pulse, turmeric, redpowder, betelnut and leaves, 
cocoanuts, and dry cocoa-kernel, dry dates, and two bundlos of 
thread, worth altogether 2s. 6d. (ts. 14) are laid in Musicians are 
called and for two days’ playing are paid about 1s, 6d. (12 as.), 
Early on the wedding morning at the girl’s house the millstones 


2 The details are: Pulse, turmeric, and betelnut about 9d, (6 as.) ; cocoanuts and 
kernel, 1s, O¢, (L4 as.) 5 thread, 14d. (1 anna), 
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are washed and turmeric is ground into fine powder. A piece of 
cloth is dipped iu. turmeric, and a fow grains of rice, a betclnut, and 
a tamarind root ure laid in the cloth and ticd to tho neck of the 
qnillstone which is uot used till the marriage ceremony is ever, 
A low wooden stool is set in the doorway and round tho stool five 
metal water-puts are arranged anda thread is passed five times 
ronnd them. Some betelnuts and a few grains of rice are laid in the 
girl’s hands, and « raetal pot filled with cold water in the hands of 
the bridesmaid cr haravli, and the two go round the pots five times. 
Then tho bridesniid, walking behind the girl, pours a little water on 
the low wooden stool, and the girl five times drops a few grains 
of rice on the water, and setting first hor right foot and then her left 
foot on the stu] sits on it, Her head is rubbed with oil and she 
is bathed. While this goes on the girl bathes a number of little 
ehildron who siand :1 front of her and the musicians from time to 
time play their pipes. When all the children haye been bathed the 
gir?’s mother comes forward, and, sitting close to her daughter on 
the low wooden sol, is bathed....When the bath is over the mother 
is presented with a vobe and bodice, and, if she is not a widow, her 
arms are rubbed with turmeric and.redpowder is rubbed on hor brow 
aud a coconnut oad rico ave lad in herlap. The girl is dressed in 
a robe and grecn bodice and ber clothes are stained with wet tur- 
meric, her forchoad is daubed with redpowder and rice, her checks 
and the space between the eyebrows are marked with soot, and in her 
lap are laid a cocoutut, five dry edcoa-kernels, five betelnuts, five 
turmeric roots, end some grains of wheat. After this a chaplot, 
either of flowers cor of tingel, is tied round her brow, and hor head 
is covered with a blouket. Without letting the cotton thread that 
encircles them touch the gil, four women stand with water-pots in 
their hands, and iu fifth looses one ond of the thread and ties it to 
the lucky jillar or invhurt-medh, and plants the post on one side of 
tho doorway, Ly this time, at the boy’s house, the Bréhman priest 
has come, and is viven a cocoanut, pieces of cocoa-kerncl, thread, 
turmeric, a piec. cf yellow cloth, a winnowing fan, and rice. The 
priest sets two livhted lamps on a low wooden stool, and between 
the two lamps a hathing tub or yhangdl. He picks up a winnowing 
fan, lays grains of ree im it, and filling a metal wator-pot with cold 
water sets it on the rice. Ho spreads a few mango leaves on 
the water-pot or sets a cocoanut on it. Lc ties in a yellow cloth 
a few grains of vice, and some betelnut and turmeric, He daubs 
the bundle with tcdpowder and lays it in the winnowing fan 
beside the water-p0:, The priest opens his almanac at a picture of 
Ganpati, tulls tha lost to worship the picturo, repeats verses, and 
tho host sprinkle: over the picture sandal rice and red and scented 
powder, lays fitolnut and leaves and a copper coin bheforo it, 
offers it suzar, and bows to it. When the worship of Ganpati is 
over tho priest rolls up his almanac and lays it boside him. Then, 
after worshipping 11e winnowing fan and its contents and seeing 
that it is kept i a safe place, tho priest goes home. A near 

alation cf the girl, taking turmeric powder and accompanied by 

asic, goes to the boy’s house, makes over the turmeric to the 
people of the house and returns. The boy is seated on a low 
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wooden stool in the midst of the five earthen pots, bathed, and 
dressed ina new waistcloth, a turban, and a shouldercloth. His 
forehead, like tho girl’s forehead, is marked with redpowder, and 
over the powder a few grains of rice are stuck. A tinsel chaplet is 
tied to his brow, and, as at the girl’s house, the thread that was 
wound round the earthen pots is tied to the lucky pillar or 
muhurt-medh, The village barbers lay a cloth on tho grinding 
stone or pdta, and worship it by laying grains of rice before it. 
To the wooden pestle or musal are then tied a betcl leaf, a millet 
stalk, and a needle, and it is sct in the mortar, The women of the 
house seat the boy in front of the mortar on a low wooden stool, 
take cocoanut oil ina metal cup, and dipping mango leaves in the 
oil let it drop on his head. The washerwoman, holding the pestle 
in her left hand, stands in front of the boy singing songs. A, 
chaplet of flowers, a cocoanut, and « few grains of wet pulso are 
sent to the village god with the prayer that he may be kind, that 
tho marriage corcmony may pass without mishap, and that he may 
give the marriage guests a safe-roturn to their homes. When this 
is over the guests are treated to a dinner. After dinner tho boy 
is seated cither on a horso ora bullock, and, with about twice as 
many malo and female relations and fricnds as he promisod to 
bring, goes with music to tho girl’s village temple, whore he lays 
a cocoanut beforo the village god and asks his blessing. After 
leaving the temple, the boy goes to the boundary of the girl’s 
village. 

On reaching the boundary a lemon is cut, waved round the boy’s 
head, and thrown away, and his eyes are touched with cold 
water. Ono of tho company~going to the girl’s house tells her 
father that the boy and his party are como. Then tho girl’s near 
relations and the chief men of the village go to meet tho boy. 
Ai first the girl’s brothers and uncles refuse to Ict him pass the 
village boundary. After a while they aro given cocoanuts, betel 
nuts and leaves are handed round, they cmbrace, and while tha 
musicians of both partics play their pipes, the boy and his friends 
are hurried to the village templo whero he lays betelnut and leaves 
before the god and worships. He is then seated on a blanket 
spread outside of the temple. The village Mhér brings a horse 
and on it the boy is scated, and with music is led to the door of the 
girl’s marriage hall. A ball of rice is waved ovor the boy’s head 
and thrown on one side, and his eyclids are touched with water. 
Next the village barber comes, unrobes the boy, and bathos him in 
warm water. The girl’s fathor dresses him in a new waistcloth, 
turban, and shouldercloth or shkela, and the clothes the boy wag 
wearing are given to tho barber. Meanwhilo three or four 
Bréhmans draw red lines on the outcr wall of the house near which 
the boy is seated, and tho girl, dressed in a fine robe and her la 
filled with a cocoanut a handful of wheat and a picco of chase Forel, 
is taken outside and seated on the boy’s left. The flower chaplets are 
takon off the boy and girl and thrown on the house-top or the roof of 
tho marriago hall and new ones are tied to their brows. Toe-rings a 
put on the girl’s fect and sho is dressed in a bodico turned fore ¢ 
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backwards, Ga /iehe» Anethum foonicatum is put in their mouths, 
Pa lines arc drawn on a waistcloth, the boy and girl are sct 
lacing each other, and the waisteloth with tho yellow lines is held 
between then. The villagers hold drawn swords over their heads and 
the guests and relations who surround the pair are each given a few 
grains of rice and warned not to sneeze, talk, or cough. Bchind 
the girl stands he: sister with a lehted lamp in her hand, and 
behind the boy his brother with a lemon stuck on the point of a 
dagger. ‘he T3:4ynan repeats verses and at the end of tho verses 
asks the girl’s fiasler to whose house he has given his daughter and 
he names the boy's futher. Thon both fathers are asked, ‘ Have you 
both with free wi'l given and reccived the girl;’ and they reply, ‘Wo 
have.’ Vhe guosts throw rice over the couple, the musicians play, 
and the Drithmans are given money. The boy and girl are seated 
on the altar closo to cach other, the girl on the boy’s left. Next 
the Brébinan pricst takes a metal plate and lays on it a lighted lamp 
and a handful of rice. A married woman takes some rice in both 
her hands and throws it on the’ knees, shoulders, and heads of the 
boy and girl, tlroe times over the boy and twice over tho girl, A 
copper coin is Iiid in the dish and the musicians play and sing 
songs. A new bathing tub or ghangdl and water-pot or tambya are 
brought and filled with water and tho girl’s father pours water from 
the tub over the buv’s feot. These pots, together with a turban, 
a waistclorh, and a bodice or robe are presented to the boy, and this 
concludes the coremony. ‘Che Brithmans from both honses 
are presented w.ti 5s, (Rs, 24) and the guests with betelnut. 
The hems of the Loy’s and girls clothes aro tied together by the 
girl’s sister, and they are led into the house. They bow before the 
family gods, aud the boy takes one of the gods and hands it to his 
wrother. On thetr return to the wedding booth they are seated on 
ne altar, tho girl sc the left of the boy. he girl’s mother brings a 
‘athing tub or g/angdl and cooked food and sets them before the 
ey. She covers the food with a now winnowing fan, and over the 
wn sets a lighted lamp, a cocoanut, and botelnut and leaves. The 
y’s relations core with a bodice and lay it near the betelnut on 

9 winnowing fo. The girl’s mother removes the winnowing fan 
ith its coatents ancl asks the boy and girl to tasto tho food, If 
3 boy is the first to taste the food it is well; if he is not he 
laughed at anc. asked whether he is going to eat his wife’s 
lehvings. When the meal is over the gnests are served with a 
dinner, antl either stay over night or go to their homes. After the 
guests are gone, t. the wrists of both the boy and the girl turmoric 
roots are ticd and they go to bed, the boy sleeping with the men 
outside and the ciel with the women in the house. On the second 
day tho boy is seater. on the altar, and the girl stands behind him 
with turmeric powder in her hand, and tries to force some of it into 
his mouth, The Loy keeps his mouth tight closed and tries to 
prevent ber, and, il she succeeds in forcing some into his mouth ho 
is laughed av and assed if he is hungry. ‘ben tho boy stands 
behind tho girl, and tries with his left hand to force some turmeric 
into her mouth, fe seldom succeeds, and is langhed at and called 
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hijda or impotent. Next the boy holds a betelnut in his hand and 
naming the girl asks her to take it from him. They struggle and 
the girl generally manages to snatch it away. Thon the girl holds 
a betelnut in her closed fist and naming the boy asks him to take it, 
He tries but generally fails, He then begs her to let him bave the 
nut and sho gives it to him. 


After this fivo or six betelnuts are laid in a lino anda little 
molasses is sprinkled over each. ‘Tho boy and girl watch the 
nuts and each trics to bo first in picking the nut on which a fly 
first settles. Tho one who gathcrs the most nuts wins, When this 
trial of luck is over the boy and girl aro seated face to face in 
the marriage hall on low wooden stools and a plato full of water 
is seb between them. Rodpowder is dropped into the water, and 
tho girl holds her open hands over it at some distance. The bo 
spreads his hands and the girl’s sister drops from her hands 
into tho boy’s hands a piece of turmeric, a betelnut, and a ring, aud 
he in turn lets thom drop into the gir’s hands and she into the 
plate. If the ring lics in tho plate more towards the boy’s side he 
takes it, if it falls towards tho gir?’s side he asks hor to make it 
over to him. Then the boy puts the remains of the pounded 
turmeric and cooked rice into the months of his sisters and brothers- 
in-law. Next both he and the girl are bathed, served with a light 
meal, and given warm water to wash their hands and feet. To 
counteract any attack of tho evil eye, a Jangam or Lingdyat priest 
breaks tho tops off two new. earthion jars, whitewashes the outside 
of the bottoms, and fills them with ashos. Ho takes two sticks, 
rolls round each a picce \of cloth soaked in oil, and lighting the 
oiled cloths plants them ii tho ashes. Hoe decks the jars with 
flower garlands, gives the boy and his mother whose hair hangs 
loose down her back a lomon to hold, and scts one of the broken jar 
on the head of the boy’s mother and tho other on the boy’s head, anc 
with music playing before them, and followed by tho Jangam, wh. 
carries a cocoanut and an offering of cooked food, they walk to th 
side of some stream or pond. At intervals, as they go, the Janga’ 
takes one of tho broken jars on his head, dances, and again makes 
over to the boy or to his mother, When they reach tho wai« 
side the Jangam offers food to the broken jars, and with the point 


the sword cuts off the burned part of the torches, and brings 
home. 


On their return the guests arc served with dinner. Beforo they 
begin to cat burning frankincense sticks are set in front of the boy’s 
mother, scented powder ig sprinkled ovor her hair, and a bathing 
tub or ghangitl filled with cooked food is placed before her. The 
tub is covered with a Wwinnowing fan, and a lighted lamp is placed 
over the fan. ‘Tho mothor’s relations lay a bodice near the lamp, and 
the girl’s relations take away tho winnowing fan which acts as a lid 
to the bathing tub. In the place whore the male guests are to dine, 
food is brought in a covered water-pot, and on the boy’s father 
presenting 3d. to 1s. (2-8 as.) the cover is removod and the contents 
of both pots are distributed to tho guests. When dinner is over 
betelnut is handed and the guests withdraw. The Jangam is paid 
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8d. (2 as.) and is prosented with some uncooked food and a cocoanut. 
On the third day at the boy’s house a dinner is given to relations, 
Friends, and yillnzurs, On the fourth the turmeric that was tied to 
the hands of the vay and girl and the cocoanuts that were ticd to the 
marriage hall to tho right wrists of the boyand girl are unfastoned, At 
two at night a procession starts, flower chaplots arc tied, and the girl’s 
lap is filled, Tho boy and girl are seated on horseback and taken to 
the villavs temple. The people of every house they pass present the 
boy with molasse: wud water, of which he cats and drinks a little and 
hands the rost tuhis wife, who eats and drinks a little and returns what 
remains. When he caches his housc-door a wornan comes from the 
house, breaks » cic sanut, wavos it over the boy and girl, and throws 
the pieces away. On entering his house the boy and girl are taken 
before the house “eds, bow repeatedly before them, and retire. ‘The 
girl stays for fowr days and on the fifth is sent back to her father’s, the 
woman who came with her receiving a bodice, About four months 
after the warringe the boy’sfather consults a Brdhman, and, on alucky 
day, sends to the :zirl’s house arcouple of women and a man bearing 
a robe and bodice, some wheat, and a cocoanut. The girl’s mother 
receives the preset, dresses the girl in the robe and. bodice, fills her 
lap with the wheat and cocoanut; and sends her to the boy’s house in 
charge of an cldery woman with cooked rice, veectahles, and cakes, 
When these gifts rcach the boy’s house his parents distribute the cakes 
and food among the villagers, and the girl’s companions are kept 
four to seven days. ‘his is called ‘the house-filling or ghurbharne. 
After this tho girl is free to be brought at any timo from her parents’ 
to the boy’s houses, Widows are generally allowed to marry: 
but some families thouk widew-marriage disreputable and do not 
practise it. As a ruls only widowers marry widows and the children 
do not got 30 larza a share of the:property as the children of tho 
urst marriage, Urcler the Peshwa, Kunbis rarely practised sati or 
widow-burning! 
When a kunbi girl comes of ago, she is seated in a room by 
verself, and for tliree days neighbours and rclations bring her 
resents of vcoked food. On the fourth day she is bathed and word 
sent to her parcnos «nd a cocoannt and a few grains of wheat aro 
idin her Ino. Near relations aro asked to a dinner, and when 
wy come they presomt the girl with acocoanut. Inthe evening the 
irlig sent to shep ina separate room and the wife’s brother or 
other near retation leuls the boy to tho room and shuts him in. 


When a Kinki is on the point of death his son or his wife lays the 
dying man’s head on their right knee, and lets a few drops of water 
fall into his mouth. Momoy and grain are given to the poor, and a cow 
or from Is. to 10s, (lis. 4-5) in cash is given to the family Brahman, 
tio help the flight of the soul to heaven. When the dying man has 
breathed his last the womon of the house raise a loud ery and dishevel 
their hair. A. smal! picee of gold is put into the dead mouth, and, after 
au hour or two, fricuds and neighbours come and mourn. A near 
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relation is sent to buy threo earthen jars, cloth, betel leaves, red- 
powder, and bamboos, and at the burning ground the village Mhér 
gathers 1000 to 1500 cowdung cakes. Tho barbor shaves the chief 
mourner’s moustache and is paid 6d. (4 as.) A fire is lirhted outside 
of the house and rice is cooked in one earthen pot and water heated 
inanother. Tho body is carried out of the house and laid on the 
house steps with the feet towards the roadside. The head is rubbed 
with butter and washed with warm water. Tho body is covered 
with a sheet or a piece of cloth, laid on the bier, and shrouded from 
head to foot in another shect. On tho sheet red and scented powder 
are sprinkled and the chief mourner is given apiece of cloth or 
utri to tie round his chest. He holds the jar of boiled rice in 
his left hand and a jar with burning live coal or cowdung cakes 
in his right hand and starts walking from the house. Four 
near relations lift the bicr and follow him calling, Shrirdm Jayrang 
Jayjayram. Alongside of the body near the head the wife, mother, 
or other near kiuswoman walks by the body fanning it. After the 
boarers a band of kinsmon and kinswomen, the men generally bare- 
headed and barefooted wall joimingyin the cry.t On the way near 
the burning ground the bearers change places, those in front going 
behind and those behind comimg in front. On reaching the river 
near the burning ground the bieris lowered, and the chicf mourner 
dashes the jar with the burning cakes or live coal on the ground, and 
beats his mouth with the back of his open hand, ‘The mourners 
gather the burning cakes in a heap and cover them with some 
cowdung cakes. Then each tukes a cowdung cake and lays i on 
the corpso’s breast. The corpse’s waiststring is ent. The chief 
mourner sets fire to the pile, and others help him in heaping the 
cakes round the body. ‘They goa little distance and sit chatting 
and laughing till the body ‘isthalt burnt, whon they bathe and go 
home. While the funoral party aro away women smear with 
cowdung the whole house of mourning, they spread rice flour over 
the spot where the deceased breathed his last, and set alighted lamp 
on it and cover the lamp with a bamboo basket. On their returr 
the funeral party examine the spot where the rice flour is strew 

to sce if there are any marks like the prints of an animal’s foo 

If the footprint of any animal, or if any mark which bears an 

resemblance to an animal’s footprint is seen, it is believed the 

the spirit of the dead has passed into the animal to which th 

foot belongs. On the third day the chief mourner and othe? 
relations go to the burning ground, and the chief mourner sprinkles 
the ashes first with water and then with cow’s urine, and gathering 
the bones and ashes throws them into the river. Hoe makes an 
earthen ling on the spot where the deceased was burnt, sets 
round it five hollow castor oil or erand stems, and close by fixes 
five yellow-coloured flags and earthen pots. In the pots he puts 
milk and water and through hollow pipes lets the water drop on the 
ground, saying, ‘ Let us givo tho dead water to drink.? When all 
have poured out water they burn frankincense and offer cooked 


1 Trans. Bom, Lit. Soc, IIT. 216, 
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food and rice flour balls to tho dead. They then bow to the 
offering and asc crows to come and feed on it. If the crows come 
gand eat, the sou: is believed to be happy and to have entered a new 
Wirth. Jf the crovs refuse, their refusal to eat causes the mourners 
the greatest fear. ‘The mourners call on the dead to know why 
he is unhappy sic assure him that he has nothing to fear, and that 
they will take core of his family, his house, and his goods. Every 
means is sried 1» persuade the crows to eat the food. If nothing 
succeeds, alter waiting for a long time, one of them makes a clay 
figure of a crow aad with it touches the offering, and the party go 
home. ‘fhe crow’s. refusal to eat is believed to show that the soul 
of the dead remmins at large and becomes a ghost or demon. For 
thirtcen Gays alter dcath the family is unclean and in mourning, 
The chief mourner lays aside hig turban and shoos, sleeps on the 
ground, drinks 10 Geta and eats nothing sweot, lets his hair grow, 
and stays at howe ¢iving up business and never visiting the temple. 
On tho tenth day ile wholo house is cowdunged and on the eleventh 
and twellth the friends and relation’ mect at the mournor’s house 
and the nearest reations -present the son and his mother with a 
turban, waistcluth, aud robe, aud calliuga Brahman offer rice balls 
and ask the four Lier bearcrs to dine, In the month of Bhadrapad 
or Septeriber on the day ou whieh the deceased dicd, a foast is given 
to relations, srierds, and castefollows. 

In each village che Kunbis, have aheadman to whom they refer 
caste disputes wich he settles at mass meetings of the castemen, 
Some send their aoys to school, “As a-elass Kunbis are poor. 

Malis, or Gardeners, are returned as numbering 52,557 and as 
found over the waole distriei,” Lhey axe divided into Haldi-malis 
or turmeric gardeners, Jire-milis, Kadu-milis, Lingdyat-milis, 
and Vhut-milis cr flower-gardencts.” Of theso the Kadu and 
Phul mélis eat together but none of the divisions intermarry. The 
following datails upply to the Jire-mdlis, Their surnamesare Barke, 
Dhevarkar, Dhole, Dhumne, Ghod, Ladkar, Lande, and Réikar, 
Moople with, tho same surname and guardian or devak do not inter- 
aarry. ‘tho muncs im common uso among men are Limbdji, 
Rakhmaji, Satvagi, Tukérdm, and Vithu ; and among women, Bhigu, 

Jhandrabliea, (. sung n, Radi, and Rakhma. They look and speak 
dike Maratl:is and do ioe differ from thom in house, food, or dress. 
They are hardworkiug, sober, thrifty, even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly. Vhey are husbandinen, gardeners, and day-labourers, and 
their women help them both in tiling and in selling flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables. A. family of five spend 16s, to £L 4s. (Rs, 8-12) 
a month on foul, and £3 to £8 (Rs. 20-30) a year on clothes, A 
house costs £30 to 50 (Rs. 800-800) to build, and 4s. to£1 (Rs, 2-10) 
6 anon to hire. ‘heir household goods and ornaments are worth 

5 to £100 (Rs. 59-1009). The birth of a child costs 6s. to 10s. 
(8 5), a haiv-cutting about 8s. (Its, 4), the marriago of a boy 

10 to £30 (Rs. 106 - 300), a girl’s coming of age about £1 (Its. 10), 
and a deata £1 to 2h (Rs, 10-50). Like Maraéthas they keep the usual 
Préhbmanic fasts anc. feasts. Their pricsts are Deshasth Br&éhmana 
who officiati: at the:r houses. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, 
Jojuri, Purdharpur, and Tuljapur, and bolicve in sorcery, witchcraft, 
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soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky days, and oracles, Their 
customs are the same as those of Mardthds or Kunbis. They have 
a headman or patil who settles their social disputes in consultation 
with the castemon. They send thoir boys to school and are a 
steady class. 

Pa‘ha’dis, or Hillmen, numbering ten, are found in the town 
of Poona. They are said to havo come to Poona about the middle 
of tho eighteenth century, but their origin is unknown. The names 
in common use among men are Babéji, Dhondi, Ganpati, Gysun, 
Kashirém, Kondaji, Rama, Vishnu, and Vithoba; and among 
women Chandrabhigabai, Gangdbai, Parvatibdi, Sdvitribdi, and 
Sitdbdéi. Their surnames are Dhandoshe, Gdléyat, Kavane, Made, 
Malave, Péradhi, Rasdl, Rasane, Shelavante, and Vaehe. Persons 
having the same surnames cannot intermarry. PAhddis look like 
Mardthds and as a rulo are strong and well-built. Thoir skin is dark, 
and the men shayvo the head except the top-knot and the face except 
the moustache and whiskers, They speak a corrupt Marathi both 
at home and abroad and live m houses one or two storeys high 
with walls of brick and stone and tiled; roofs. Their honses are 
generally clean and cost £20 to £80 (Rs. 200 - 800) to build and 4s, 
to 8s. (Rs.2-4) a year to hire. Their belongings include boxes, 
chairs, blankets, carpets, bedding, cushions, and earth and metal 
vessels, altogether worth £10 to £50 (Rs, 100-500). They 
own cattle and pet animals and spend on them 4s. to 10s, 
(Rs. 2-5) a month. Their staple food is millct, rice, vegetables, and 
pulso. They use fish and the Hesh of the goat, sheep, decr, hare, 
pigeon, and domestic fowl), They drink liquor to excess, especially 
on Sundays and Tuesdays. They smoke tobacco and hemp-flower 
or ganja. Both men and women dress like Mardthds and have 
clothes in store for holiday wear. ‘They are hardworking, 
hospitable, and fond of show. They have a good name for honesty. 
They are husbandmen, labourers, and messengers, and deal in chillies, 
onions, assafvotida, cumin-sced, and black pepper. <A family of five 
sponds £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month, and their clothing costg 
£2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) a year. The birth of a child costs 4s. tc 
10s. (Rs. 2-5), ahair-cutting 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4), a marriago £2 to £20 
(Rs. 20-200), a girl’s coming of ago 10s. to £1 (Its. 5-10), and a death 
£1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15). They worship the nsnal Brahmanic and 
local goddesses, and their family dcitics are Bhavani of 'Taljdpur ana 
Khandoba of Jejuri. Their family priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
who officiate at their marriages and deaths. hey believe in 
sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and in lucky and unlucky 
days and numbers. For her first confinement a girl genorally goes 
to her parent’s house. When her time comes a midwife is called, and 
aftor delivery the child’s navel cord is cut, put in an carthen jar, 
and buried inthe room. The mother and child are bathed. During 
the first threo days the child is fed on honey and castor oil and the 
wother for ten days on rico and clarified butter. From the fourth day 
the mother suckles the babe, On tho fifth the women of the house 
placesome moss, a piece of three-edged prickly-pear or nivdung, river 
sand, and a silver image of Satti on a stone roller or varavanta, 
and lay before them pomegranate flowcrs, turmeric powder, and 
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vermilion. Wheat flour lamps are lightod and one is placed before 
them, one at cach of the four corners of the woman’s cot, and one’ 
in the place wher: the mother and babe are bathed. Wish, wheat 
cakes, rice, pulse, sance, and vegetables aro offered to Satti and the 
wembers of the house are feasted. The women of the house remain 
awake the whelc night talking and singing, ‘he eeromonial 
impurity lasts ten days. On the cleventh the house is washed 
with cowdune, the mother is bathod, and her clothes are washed. 
On tho twelfth xho worships five stones laid in a row outside of the 
house-docr, and from one to five married women are asked to dine 
in the nume of Satti. In the evoning or at night the neighbour 
women mect, and cradle and name the child. ‘The nurso receives 
2a, 6d. Gs. 1!) it the child is a boy and 2s, (Re.1) ifitisagirl. Betel 
and boilod. gram are served and the naming is over. 

Between the second and twelfth month the child’s hair is ent for 
the first tine. A. lucky day is chosen and the child is seatcd on its 
maternal unele’s knee and its head is shaved by the village barber ; 
the house-people with a band of dviends go to some garden, slaughter 
goats in the namo of Sattiyand feast caste-pcoplo on the flesh of 
the victim. The barber is paid 1fd,(1 anna) for his trouble and 
is asked to dine. he child is dressed in new clothes and the guests 
take their Joave. Girls are marriable between three and fifteen 
and boys between four and twenty-five. The boy’s father goes to 
the girl’s fathcr with some of his friends and proposes the match, If 
hor parents avveo, on a lucky day, a band of men and women 
go with music from the bridegroom’s aud present the bride with 
a robe, a bolice, some wheat rico betelnuts cocoanuts and 
plantains, and tive lemons. Her brow is marked with vermilion 
and sho is dressed in the new suit, her lap is filled by married women 
with wheat rice and fruit brought from the bridegroom’s, and sho 
bows before all present. Rolls of betel leaves are handed round and 
the priost ig paid Ld. (1 anna). After some days the priest choses 
alucky day to hold the coromony and preparations are made by 
both parents. ‘The turmeric paste is rubbed on the bridegroom and 
qwhat is loft is taken to the bride by a band of married women with 
music. ‘The bride is rubbed with the turmeric paste and again 

resented with # robe and bedico and the women return home. 
Kart day two members of the bridegroom’s family, a man and a 
woman are batied. The man takes tho leaves of fivo kinds of 
trees and an axc in his hand, and the woman carries some food in 
hers. With music and a band of male and female friends they 
visit Miiruti’s temple, lay flowers and food before the god, and 
return home. '‘o the first pole or muhaat-medh of the marriage 
booth a bundle cf hay, some turmeric, and some jvdrt stalks are 
tied in a yellow cloth. ‘To the pole arc also fastencd a pair of 
scales, and the uxc treo leaves and food which have been brought 
back from Marati’s temple. All these are together known as the 
marriage devaky or guardians, In their honour goats are killed and 
five marricd woncu are asked to dine. In the same way marriage 
gods are set up ab the bride’s and five married women aro 
feasted. Next day friends and relations are asked to be present 
at the bride’s st the timo of making the altar or bahule. Tho 
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washerwoman sprinkles some drops of oil on the bridegroom 
and he is bathed; this is called the anointing or ¢tclvan. He 
is then dressed in fine clothes and his brow is decked with the 
marriage tinsel coronet or bashing. Ho is mounted on a horse 
and taken in procession with drums and pipes and a company of 
friends and relations and scated in the temple of Maruti, 
His brother goes to the brido’s whoso father gives him a suit of 
clothes to be handed to the bridegroom, who is dressed in the 
clothes and brought on horscback to the bride’s. At the 
entrance to the booth the bride’s mother meets him and waves 
round him a cake of riceflour and a cocoanut which is cracked on 
the spot. He walks into the booth and is made to stand on a 
bamboo basket or duradi filled with wheat ; and on the other side of 
a curtain the bride stands on a second bamboo basket filled with wheat, 
Tho priest repeats texts, the curtain is drawn aside, and the priest 
and the guests throw over the bride and bridegroom handfuls of 
yellow rice called mangaldlshatdés or lucky rice. Cotton thread. ig 
wound seven times round the bridegroom and five times round the 
bride, and they are seated onthe altar er bahule. Tho priest lights a 
sacred fire and the bride and bridegrooni throw clarified butter and 
fried rice into the fire. The cotton threads that were wound round 
tho bride and bridegroom are then twisted and each passed round a 

iece of turmeric root. The thread that was round the bridegroom 
is tied to his left wrist and the thread that was round the bride is 
tied to her left wrist. ‘Thon the bride’s father gives a copper pot 
and cup tothe bridegroom and the girl-giving or kanyddd.t is over, 
Next a ceremony called sesis performed, the brows of the bride and 
bridegroom are marked with .cireles of vermilion in which grains of 
rice are stuck and copper coins are waved round them both. ‘The 
bride’s lap is filled with rice, wheat, and fruit, and friends and relations 
are feasted at the bride’s, Next day her parents dress the bride in a 
new robe and bodice and hand her to the bridegroom’s parents asking 
them to care for her as if sho was their own child, Then the conple 
aro led in procession to the bridegroom’s, where the sister of the 
bridegroom waves rice and curds and a light round them, and the 
maternal uncle of the bridegroom takes him and the maternal 
uncle of the bride takes her, and each setting his charge on his hip 
dances ina circle to the sound of music. The couple then bow 
before the family gods and each unties the other's marriage wrist- 
threads or kankans. Next day molasses is laid before the devak or 
marriage gods, and again taken away. arly marriage, widow 
marriage, and polygamy are allowed and practised ; polyandry ig 
unknown. When a girl comes of age she sits apart for three days. 
On tho fourth day she is bathed and her lap is filled with wheat or 
rice, plantains, and a cocoanut, and from that night she enjoys the 
company of her husband. When a P.hddi breathes his last he is 
bathed in wator heated in a new earthen pot. The caste-peoplo are 
asked to attend the funeral, The dead is dressed in a new loincloth 
and a turban and is laid on the bier covered with a white sheet. 
Tho chief mournor, holding in his hand a firepot hanging from a 
string, takes the lead followed by the bearers. A little distance from 
the burning ground tho bearers lay down the bicr and change places. 
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Some rice, a ro'l of betel leaves, a betelnut, and a copper coin are 
left on tho ground, and rodpowder or guldl is thrown about. On 
weaching the burning ground the bier is laid down and the pile made 
weady. ‘lhe chief mourner sits at the feet of the dead and has his 
head, except the bop-knot, and his face shaved, paying the barber 
6d. to ls. (4-8 us). The body is laid on the pile and the pile is 
lighted, Meanwhile the chief mouruer dips the dead man’s turban 
in water, and squeezes it till some drops fall into tho dead mouth. 
When the body ts nearly consumed the chiof mourner sets an earthen 
pot on his shoulder and stands at the feet of the dead, a second 
man tells him so move round the pile, and with a stono pierces 
ahole in the bovtom of the pot. Three turns are made and three 
holes aro pierced. The chicf mourner then throws the jar over his 
shoulder, and, as it lashes to pieces on the ground, he beats his mouth 
with the back of les right hand and calls aloud, All the men bathe 
in the river and return to the house of mourning, look at the lamp 
which is set on the spot where the dead breathed his last, and 
go home. On the third day thewashes of the dead are gathered 
and. the p'ace i» washed with water, millet cakes are laid close by, 
and the monrner returns home. ‘he ecromonial impurity lasts for 
ten days. On tav tenth ten balls of tlour are worshipped and ono of 
them is offered +o the crows and the rest are thrown into the river. 
As soon us a crow picks the first ball the mournors leave, bathe in 
he river, and go heme. On) the twelfth or thirteenth, at the house 
of mourn ng trios and relations are foasted on wheat cakes or 
meat and present the chief anouter with a turban. A memorial or 
shrdddh toast is held on tho death day at the end of a year, and 
also on the corresponding day during the Mahdlayapaksha or All 
Souls’ forsnight in the latter half of Baddrapad that 1s September - 
October, The Paridis havea caste council and settle social disputes 
at mectings of the castemen. ~ They punish breaches of caste rules 
by fines varying from 23d. to 10s. (1} as.-Rs.5); the amount is spent 
on drink or on a custe feast. They send their boys to school. Their 
fondnes» for driak keeps them poor. 


Craftsmen in:luded thirty-one classes with a strength of 81,474 
or 9°62 per cent of the Hindu population, The details arc: 


Poona CRAFTSMEN, 


Chass, Males, |Females,) Total. Casa. Males. |¥emales| Total, 

Bad héis vf 4983 673 9656 || Lohairs «| 13338 1254 2587 

Bek dirs es 368, tr 706 Lonfris ase 417 468 885 

Bona Ihbanjis .. 145 72 217 |) Nirdlis wal Th 87 162 

Bhivyaiys is 163 144 807 || Otaris see 54 65 109 

Boruds a 443 418 858 |; PAtharvats ... 141 158 309 

Chambhirs  ,. 8766 8484 117,250 |) Réuls fo 188 189 STF 

173 174 347 |) Salis wi 1972 1830 8802 

237 247 444 || Sangars Se 412 3o7 809 

41 208 67 || Shimpis «| 4450] 4429 | 8870 

351 299 650 || Sonfrs | 4632 | 4609 | 9241 

28 B87 65 || Sultankarg... 39 60 89 

- 1369 1386 2755 || Tambats ine 582 624 1106 

kK Athris 3s 18 18 36 || Telis wa) 4860 | 4350 8710 

Khatris fe 244 216 460 || Zarekarig 8 12 20 
bats | 1404 pees, ns Kae 

Suabhi 
Takheria ..| 41,283 ]40,191 [81,474 
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Badha‘is, or Carpenters, are returned as numbering 9656 and 
as found chiefly in Poona, They havo no subdivisions. They say 
that they came into the district upwards of a hundred years ago 
from Jalna in the Nizim’s country and from Barhanpur in west 
Berdér, They have no surnames, and are of five stocks or gotras, 
Jhadubanda, Mirchydvale, Purbhaya, Rajuvale, and Satnavals, 
Persons of the same stock cannotintermarry. ‘lhe names in common 
use among men are Bachuji, Chayatan, Maniram, Nardéyan, Nhanu, 
Rémkisan, Sundar, aud Trachand; and among women Bayo, 
Jamna, Jasiyabdsi, Maina, and Nandu. They are Pardeshis from 
Upper India and look like Pardeshis and speak Hindustdéni both 
at home and abroad, ‘They have a slang language in which five 
rupees is hdtujenu and a 4 anna is dhilor. They live in middle class 
houses. ‘heir staple food is wheat or millet pulse, and vegetables, 
and they eat fish and flesh when they can afford it, They are 
excessively fond both of country and foreign liquor, and smoke 
both hemp and tobacco, but do not take opium. Their holiday 
dishes are cakes, sugared milk,and mutton, The men wear the 
three-cornered Maratha turban, a waisteloth, shouldercloth, and coat, 
and grow the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, all shaving the chin, 
Their women wear a petticoat or /ingha and an open-backed bodice, 
and roll a robe or dugde round the waist and draw the upper end 
over the right shoulder and head, tucking the one end in front. 
Instead of tying the hair in a knot atthe back of the head they plait 
it, and let it hang in a tail downthe back. hey do not use false hair 
or deck their hair with flowers.. They keep clothes in store worth 
£2 10s. to £3 (s.25-380). |The men wear the gold earrings called 
dntias with chains worth 10s, to £2 (Rs.5-20); and the women the 
earring called utarna of gold or silvor worth 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10), the 
silver armlet called foda worth £1 to £1 10s. (Rs.10-15), and the gold 
brow-spangle called tika worth £1 4s. to £2 (Rs.12-20). They do 
not wear noserings because they say a woman of their caste wore & 
nosering when she was burnt with her husband. hey are hardwork- 
ing but given to drink. hey are carpenters, and make boxes, and 
repair tables, cupboards, and stools, and also work as labourers, 
earning 1s. to 1s. 6d. (8-12 as.) aday. Boys of fifteon and over help 
their fathers in their calling and occasionally carn 3d. to 0d. (2-6 aa) 
aday. Their tools are, randhu a plano worth 1s, 6d, (12 as.), vakas 
an adze worth 2s, to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), daraj a largo plane worth 6d. to 1s, 
(4-8 as.), guvya a squaro worth Gd. to 2s. 6d. (Rs. $-14), khatdvni a 
measurer worth 3d.to 6d. (2-4 as.); pilpil a grooving planc worth 9d, 
to Is. 6d. (6-12 as.), patdsi a large chisel worth 1s.8d. to 13,6d.(10-12 
as.), chaurshi a gimlct worth 3d. to 1s, (2-8 as.), simta an auger 
worth 44d. to 7$d. (3-5 as.), séndas or pincers worth 44d. to 9¢d. 
(8-6 as.), hdtodi or hammer worth 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.), and a pair of 
harvats or saws worth 1s. to 8s. (Rs.4-14). A house costs £10 ta 
£25 (Rs.100-250) to build and 1s. to 4s. (Rs.}-2) a month to rent, 
and their vessels and other furniture are worth £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20), 
A family of five spends £1 4s. to £2 (Rs.12-20) a month on food, 
and £1 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs.15-25) a year on clothes. A birth costa 
about £2 (Rs. 20), the marriage of a boy £10 to £15 (Rs.100- 150), 
and of a girl £5 to £6 (Rs.50-60). A girl’s coming of age costs 
about 6s, (Rs. 3) and a death about £6 (Rs. 60), Their chief god is 
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Mahddev, but they worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses, 
and keep images in their houses. Their priests are Pardeshi Brahmans 
and they make pilsrimages to Tuljépur in the Niz4m’s country and 
to Saptashringi in Ndsik. Their fast days are the ekadashis or 
lunar elovenths of every month and the Mondays of Shrévan or 
July-August, in-navaint in March-April, and Gokul-ashtami in 
July-August. Thoir feast days are Sankrant in December-January, 
Shimga in fobruary-March, Dasara in September-October, and Divdli 
in October-November. During the first five days after childbirth, 
a castor oil lamp is kept burning in the lying-in room, and the child 
is laid ina winnowing fan, and, in prosence of a fow caste-people, is 
named by the priest who is paid 2s, to 2s. 6d. (Rs.1-1}). Near 
rolations or friends wave a copper coin over the child’s head and 
give it to the priest, who in this way sometimes makes 38d. to 1s, 
(2-8 as). ‘I'he guests are troated to balls of wheat flonr and sugar, 
and large quantities of liquor are drunk. On the sixth day they 
worship six simuall brass plates or tdéks with an image of the 
goddess Satvai. ‘They hang onesround the neck of the child, 
a second round the mother’s neck,and the other four round the 
necks of four married women. Women-are feasted on the sixth 
and again onthe seventh. On the twelfth they go some distance 
from the houso to s garden or grave and worship seven pebbles 
offering them flowers and feasting on sugared milk or cakes. ‘They 
clip a child’s hair, whether it is a boy ora girl, when it is threo 
months old, and w'fer a goat in the name of Ransatvai or the Forest- 
Sixth, and spend (1 to £2 (Rs.10-20) on the feast, They marry their 
boys between fiftcer and twenty and their girls between sevon and 
boys twelve. A day before the marriage the boy and girl arerubbed 
with tarmeric at tec own houses-and marriage booths are built. 
Their devah: or marriage guardian isthe goddess Chatarshingi or 
Nagar-koti, whuse image they keep in their houses, and whom 
they worship, offirmy goats aud feasting near relations. On the 
marriage day, pieces of turmeric root are tied with a yellow thread 
to the right and left wrists of tho boy and girl, and, at the girl’s 
house, in adslition, « mango-leaf garland is hung on the door of 
the marriage hall. The boy is either seated on horseback or 
carried on toot to the girls house accompanied by male and female 
relations aal friends. Before dismounting the boy touches the 
ynango wreath citber with a sword or a rod and is given a 
turban and scarf. ‘T':0 boy then dismounts, walks into the mar- 
riage hall, and is scated on a low woodon stool. The girl is brought 
and seated on anvil? stool close to the boy and in the same line 
with him. ‘he sucrilicial fire or hom is lit and fed with parched 
grain and butter. The boy and the girl stand on the stools and a 
cloth is held between the firo and the couple and yellow rice grains 
are thrown over their heads while the priest repeats verses, At 
the end of the verses the cloth is pulled on one side and the boy 
and girl aro husbanl and wife. Then the boy and girl go round 
the fire seven times, When the sixth turn is completed the 
priest asks the pavents and relations of the boy and girl if he 
can allow them to take the seventh turn, and the frionds say, You 
may allow them ; and the couple take the turn and sit on tho stools 
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as before. The hems of their clothes are tied together and they 
bow before the household gods. ‘The boy begs the girl’s mother to 
untie the knot and after she has loosened it ho presents her witls, 
1s. 3d. (10 as.). A feast is then given in the house of the bride. After 


‘the feast is over the boy and girl, with music and followed by 


relations and friends, ride in precession to the boy’s house. When 
they enter the house a queensmetal plate is set before them 
filled with water and in it 10s. (Rs. 5) anda ring are dropped five 
times, and the bride and bridegroom try to pick them ont, and 
whoever picks them out owns them. ‘his contest is called juva or 
gainbling, The day onds with a feast. Whon a girl comes of 
ago she sits by herself for four days and on the fifth is presented 
with a robe and bodice, and her lap is filled with rice, cocoanut, 
plantains, and a bodicecloth, The ceremony ends with a feast 
both to the girl’s und the boy’s relations. They burn their dead, 
and mourn four days, when they shave the chicf mourner’s head 
and moustache. The mourner’s father-in-law or other near relation 
or his castomen present him withoa uew turban. A dinner of 
mutton and liquor is servod” and: the eastemen are presented with 
4s, (Rs. 2) to be spent om liquor. On the fifth day they hold a 
remembrance or shraddh ceremony near the burning ground under 
the shade of some trecs. ‘'lwenty-one rice balls arc offered, and the 
chief mournecr taking the balls and the deceascd’s bones, jumps 
twenty-ono times into watcr aud throws them into the river, A 
feast is held and the mourners return home. On the sixth day the 
four corpse-bearers and if theanourner can afford it relations and 
friends are feasted, Budhdis are bound, togcther as a body and 
settle social disputes at mectings of the castemen. They send their 
boys to Mardthi schools for a short-time, Their drunken habits are 
bringing them to poverty. 

Belda’rs, or Qnarrymen, are returned as numbering 706 and as 
found all over the district. ‘They say they take their name from the 
sacred bel trec, Aigle marmelos, but the probable origin of the nance 
is the Persian bela pickaxe. ‘They aro divided into Pardeshi Belddrs 
and Marathi Beldars who do not cat together or intermarry. Ta 
appearance, speech, dress, and customs, Marathi Beldarsdo not differ 
fram Marathi Kunbis. The names in common use among the Pardesha 
Beldars are for men, Bhavénsing, Chimansing, Jairdmsing, and 
Kisansing ; and for women, Ganga, Jasoda, Mohan, Paru, Munya, 
Rama, and Uma. Their surnames are Belde, Goudhh, Kudali, 
Navale, and Pande; people hearing the same surname eat together 
but cannot intermarry. ‘hey are tall, dark, dirty, sturdy, strong, 
hot-tempered, and hardworking. The men wear the top-knot and 
whiskers, but not the beard. They speak incorrect Hindustdni, and 
live in dirty untidy thatched huts or poor houses. ‘Cheir house goods 
include earthen vessels, blankets, and quilts or vdials together worth 
about £2 (Rs. 20). ‘They eat fish and the flesh of the goat and sheep 
and drink liquor, and their staple food is millet bread, spilt pulse, 
and vegetables. Their feast dishes are puranpolis or swect cakes 
and shira-puris thatis cakes of wheat-flour butter and molasses: The’ 
cost of a feast is about 44d. (3 as.) a guest. A fumily of five spends 
£1 10s. to £2 (Rs.15-20) a month on food and about £2 (Rs. 20) a 
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year on clothes. The men wear a pair of short light drawers or chaddis 
reaching to the nee, ajacket, a shouldercloth, and a turban folded in 
Maratha. tashion. The women wear a petticoat or lungha, and an open- 
backed bodice, und draw a pieco of cloth over the head. The men 
mark their brows with sandal and the women with redpowder ; the 
women du not wear false hair or deck their heads with flowers. 
They do uct wear hair or noso ornaments but the earrings callod 
bilya, the necklaces called hdslis and pots, the silver wristlets called 
dandotius, and tw silver toe-rings called chuthyas, the whole averaging 
£3 to £5 (Rs.30-50) in value. They arc properly quarrymen but 
some contract to sc iare stones for builders; others are bricklayors and 
make clay walls ; o-hors labour or let donkies on hire at 2s. (Re. 1) a 
day for eight to twelve donkies. To build a house costs about £30 
(Rs,300) and to vent a house about 4s. (Rs.2) a month, A birth 
costs 10s. (Ktx.5), a boy’s marriage £5 to £8 (Rs. 50-80), a girl’s 
marriage £10 25 (Rs.40-60), and a death £2 (Rs.20), They have 
house images of Mahddey, Krishna, Ganpati, and Ram. Their 
priests wre ordinary Deshasth Brahmans, and they keep the usual 
Brdhmanis fasts and feasts seach) as Mahdshicratra in February, 
Howlin March, Gudipddea in April, Ashidhi Ekddashi in July, 
Nig-panchini, Rilidi-paurnima, Gokul-ash tani, and all the Mondays 
of Shréwre iu August, Ganeshh-chaturthi and Anant-chaturdashi in 
September, Mascra in October, and Dindli and Kértiki Ehédashi in 
November, When a child is born the midwife, who is generally a 
Maratha, sprinkles cold water jover it, cuts its navel cord, and 
buries the cord cithor in the-lyimg-in room or outside of tho house. 
The child and le mother are washed m hot water and laid on a 
blanket or. the vround. On the fifth evening the mother worships 
the goddess Saty di and offers her millet’ and wheat bread, and an 
elder kills a vou. ca front ofthe woman. <A. dinner is given in 
the evening to vcar relations and friends and a little mutton and a 
piece of bread are sent to the houses of neighbours, relations, and 
friends, who, in return, give gd. (4 anna). This ends the ceremony. 
After chidbirth & woman remains unclean for » month and a quarter, 
The Beldirs nance the childif itis @ girl on the ninth and if it is 
a boy on tho twell!:h day after birth. The details are the samo as 
those observed ty Marithds, When a child, whether it is a boy 
or a gil, is letween three months and three years old thoy 
cut its hair ter the first time, and, laying the hair on a 
millet cake, offiz it to the goddess Satvai along with cooked 
rice, vegetables, and bread. A> goat is killed and its head 
is placed before the goddess. The barber is given uncooked 
food and Vid. (5 as.) in cash and the rclations alter feasting on 
cakes anc mutton return to their homes. ‘They marry their boys 
between mine andl tweuty-five and their girls before they come of 
age. ‘lhe offer of marriage comes from the boy’s house. When 
the marrige ix settled, the boy’s mother, with male and female 
relations and frictuds, goes to the girl’s, marks her brow with red- 
powder, and prisents her with 10s, (Rs.5), Another 10s, (Rs. 5) 
are given to the caste, who buy sweetmeats, and distribute 
them among tho caste-people. They rub the boy and the 
girl with turmeric at their homes three to five days before 
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the marriage. They also tio a ftnrmeric root and a betelnut 
in a piece of cloth and fasten it to the boy’s and girl’s wrists 
a couple of days before the marriage. A bamboo post is fixed inf 
the ground in front of the house and covered with mango leaves 
and a square mound of earth is raised round it. On the mound is 
set an earthen jar whitewashed and marked with red green and 
yellow lines. A betelnut anda piece of turmeric root are put in 
the jar which is called the devuk or guardian, and is worshipped 
by the boy and has a goat killed in front of it. Tho flesh of the 
goat is eaten by the guests. The same ccremony is performed at the 
girl’s houso, On the marriage day the boy is dressed in new clothes, 
a waistcloth, coat, turban, and shouldercloth, and with music, 
kinspeople, and friends is taken on horseback to the girl’s, On the way 
the guests every now and then throw grains of red rice over the boy’s 
head. When they reach the village temple of Maruti they break a 
cocoanut, and lay it before the god with « packet of betelnut and 
leaves. When the procession reaches the girl’s houso the girl’s sister 
approaches the boy with two metal) water-pots ; she is given 3d, to 
6d. (2-4 as.), and waves the water-pots: round his head and throws 
the water away. When the boy walks into the marriage booth his 
father hands the Bréhman priest. tho lacky wedding necklace or 
mangalsutra and ho fastens it round the girl’s neck. Theboy isseated 
on a new sheet and on his right is the pirl who is dressodin a white 
robe aad bodice, the ends of both of which are dyed yellow. The girlis 
covered with cloth and her parents who have fasted since the morning 
wash the boy’s and girl’s feet with cold water and drink the water. 
The priest kindles the sacrificial fire or hom in front of the guardian jar 
or devak and ties together the hems of the boy’s and girl’s garments, 
While the Brahman repeats texts the girl followed by the boy walks 
thrice round the guardian jar.and the sacrificial fire ; and then the 
boy followed by the girl walks four times round them. As soon as 
the seventh turn is completed the priest ceases to repeat toxts and 
the boy and girl are husband and wife. They are taken before the 
house gods, and, after bowing to them, the girl’s mother unties their 
robes, a dinner is given, and the guests retire. Next evening the boy’s 
party is feasted, and the boy and his parents are presented with 
turbans and a robeand bodice, ‘Then the boy’s parents, presenting 
the girl with new clothes and dressing her in thom, take her in 
procession along with the boy to their house. Before entering the 
house the boy has to promise his sister to give his daughterin marriagre 
to her son. After bowing before tho house gods, the boy unties the 
girl’s turmeric bracelet and the girl unties the boy’s, and a feast to 
the girl’s party ends the marriage. Whena Pardeshi Belddr dies 
the body is bathed in cold water, covered in a sheot from head to 
foot, laid on a bier, and carricd to tho burial ground, the chief 
mourner walking in front with a jar containing burning cowdung 
cakes. When they reach the burial ground the fire is thrown on one 
side, the body is laid on its back in the grave, and the grave is filled, 
The mourners batho and go to the deceased’s house, and after 
peeping at the lamp which is kept burning on the spot where the 
deceased breathed his last and eating a leaf of the nimb tree, they 
return totheir homes, The family of mourners hold themselves 
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impure for ten days; they offer no rico balls to the crows, do not shave 


their moustaches, end perform no mind-feast at the end of the year. 
A mutton feast on. the twelfth day and the present of a turban to 
the chief mourner hy a near relation ends the death ccremony. 
Pardeshi Beldérs are bound together as a body and their social 
disputes are settled at meetings of the castemen. They do not 
send their boys to school or take to new callings. They say that 
their calling 1s nov so good as it was, becauso limestone and sand 
are carried in cares instead of on donkey-back. 


Bhadbhunja’s, or Grain-parchers, are returned as numbering 
217 and as found over the whole district, except in Junnar, 
Khed, Sirur, aud Puorandhar, They are divided into Pardeshis 
and Marithds. ‘I'o Maratha Bhadbhunjds do not differ from 
Mardtha lusbandmen in appearance, customs, or way of living. 
The Pardeshi Bhidbhunjas are said to have come to the district 
about fifty years azo from Cawnpur, Lucknow, Mathura, and Barcily 
in Upper India. Tae surname of all of them is Kanojya and the 
family-stock Kashyap. They eat together and intermarry. ‘The 
names in common use among men are Binda, Bejnath, Lakshman, 
Lala, Motiram, and Parag and among wonicu Ratidsa, Bhaga, Jénki, 
Lakshmi, Banya, and Riba. They are tall dark and strong, The men 
wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers. Their home speech 
is Hindustini. hey do not own housos but pay monthly rents of 
4s. to 8s, (Rs, 2-4). They uso the front part of their houses as shops 
and keep cows and sheep and servants whom they pay 4s. to 8s, 
(Rs. 2-4) a month with foods. Their staple food is wheat aud millet 
bread, pulsc, and vegetables except onions. They also cat fish 
and the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, and decor, but not poultry. 
They drink country and foreign liquer and offer goats to the small- 

ox poddess when thoy recover from anvattack of small-pox. Their 

oliday dishcs are sweet milk, pulse cakes or vades, wheat cakes 
or puris, awl vice, “he mon weara short waistcloth or pancha,.a 
shouldercloth or picikodi, and a Maratha turban or headscarf, 
The women wear a petticoat over which they fold a robe or waist- 
cloth, and pass ouc end over the head and bodice. The ornaments 
worn by men are yvold earings or fudhkis worth £1 10s. to £3 
(Rs. 15-30), silver waistbands or hkargotas worth £1 10s. to £3 
(Rs, 15-30), and a pold coin or mohar necklace worth £2 to £2 10s. 
(Rs. 20-25), The women wear in the ears gold or silver bélis worth 
29. to £1 16s. (ts.1-18) and silver phuls worth 4s. to 83. (Rs, 2-4), 
a nosering or ith of gold and pearls worth 16s, to £2 (Rs. 8-20), and 
goldnecklaces called piiupotsand vajratiks,the panpot worth £1 16s. to 
£8 108, (Rs. (8-35) und the vajratik worth £1 to £2 (Ns.10-20), and 
a silver necklace or suri worth 8s. to £1 12s. (Rs. 4-16); of bracelets 
they wear silvur fudiyuvs worth 16s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15), gots worth 
12s. to 16s. (Rs. 6-8}, puhuehis worth 16s. to £1 4s, (Rs.8-12), 
chhands worth. 10s. co 16s, (Rs. 5-8), and mukare kangans worth 
16s. to £1 (Rs. 8-10); on the feet they wear kades and todes 
worth £2 to £2 10x, ‘Rs.20- 25) and bichhvas worth 16s, to £1 4s. 
(Rs. 8-12), They are proverbially dirty but hardworking. Thoy 
are parchers and sellers of parched grain and pulse. They buy 
the grain and pulso from Mordtha or Vani grain-dealers and after 
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parching it sell it at a profit of twelve to twenty per cent. Their 
women and their children from the age of ten or twelve help them 
in their calling, sitting in the shops and soaking and drying grain, 
In spite of their help a Bhadblunja family does not earn more 
than £1 to £1 10s. (ty, 10-15) a month. Their appliances are an 
iron pan or kadhai for parching the gruin worth 48, to 10s, (Its. 2-5), 
a chdlan or sicvo of iron worth Is. to 1s. 6d. (8-12 as.), a dardn or 
seythe-like bar to stir up the grain worth 9d, to 1s. (6-8 as.), a 
kalachha or iron bar and hook to remove ashes worth about 104d, 
(7 as.), a stone mortar or ukhali worth 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.), 
a wooden pestle or musal worth 1s, to 1s. 6d. (8-12 as.), a copper 
water-pot or hinda for boiling the grain worth 10s. to£1 (Rs. 5-10), 
a tub or tip worth Is. 9d. to 2s. (Re. f-1), anda bag or pota for 
holding grain worth about 74d. (5 as.). A family of five spend, 
14s. to £1 (Rs. 7-10) a month on food aud £3 to £4 (Rs, 30-40) 
a year on clothes. heir house goods are not worth more than 
£2 10s. (Rs. 25). A birth costs 10s. to £2 (Rs. 5-20), a 
marriage £10 to £35 (Rs, 100-350); and a death £2 to £2 10s.(Rs. 20- 
25). They are Smarts and have house images of Bahiroba, Bhavani, 
Khandoba, and Mahadev. “Their priests ure Pardeshi Brahmans. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi,” Kondanpur, Pandharpur, 
and Tuljépur, and fast on Shivardtra in Febraary, Ashadhit 
Ekddasht in July, CGokul-ashteim ia August, Anant-chaturdasht in 
September, Kdrtihi Ukidasht in November, on all Pradushs that is 
the dark thirteenths of each month, and all Mondays. heir feasts 
ure Shimga in March, Nig-panchami in August, Dasara in October, 
and Divaliin November, Bhadbhunj:s consider their women impure 
for twelve days after a birth, The child’s navel cord is put in a 
amall earthen jar, covercd with another jar, and buricd somewhere 
in the honse, The child isnamedsonjthe evening of the twelfth, 
the name being given by the priest. ‘The child’s hair is clipped on a 
lucky day wheu it is between one and seven years old. They 
marry thoir girls at any age but gonerally between twelve and 
sixteen, and their boys up to thirty. The girls father poos to the 
boy’s house and asks if he will take his daughter as a wife for his 
son. If the boy’s father agrees a few castemen aro called and a 
rupee or two are presented to the boy along with a packet of sugar. 
A day before the marriage a marriage hall is built with a post in 
the centre and the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric 
and oil af their houses by an unmarried girl. At the girl’s house 
near the post in the marriage booth a stove is placed and over the 
stove an earthen jar, in which tho girl’s tather throws grains of red 
rice while the priest repeats verses in the name of Agni, Indra, 
Nardyan, Surya, and Vishnu, Another earthen jar is placed near 
with mii and gulgule, preparations of wheat-flour and molasses, 
which, at’ the end of the marriage, are served to the guests. On 
the marriage day a marriage ornament or maur of palmyra paly 
leaves is tied to the boy’s brow and he is taken to tho girl’s house 
on horseback accompanied by relations, friends, castefcllows, and 
music. Some, instead of taking the boy to tho girl’s house, bring 
the girl to the boy’s house in a palanquin. In either case, before 
entering the marriage hall, bread and water arc waved round the 
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boy’s or girl’s head, In the hall the boy and girl are bathed sepa- 
rately and dressed in new clothes. A blacksmith is called and with 
cotton thread ties on the right and left wrists of the boy and girl 
around piece of iron called kankan about the size of a shilling 
and retires with ly. to 2s. Gd. (Rs. $-14). The boy and girl are 
then made to stand on two low wooden stools face to face, a cloth 
is held between them, the Bréhmuan priest repeats verses, and at 
the end throws grains of rice over their heads, and they are 
ausband and wic. They are next seated on the stools in a line 
with joined hands. The girl’s father comes and washes tho boy’s 
feet, worships lum, and pours water over tho girl’s and boy’s 
hands, and presuats the boy with 4s, to 10s, (Rs. 2-5). This ends 
the girl-giving or kiayddén. Wheat flour, turmeric, and redpowder 
drawings are traced on the ground, and over the drawings is placed 
an earthen pot fil'ec. with cold water and mango leaves and covered 
withan carthen plate. Over the plate is set a lighted carthen lamp 
and near the Jam the sacrificial fire is kindled, The hems of the 
boy’s and girl’s vlothes are tiedtogcther and they walk seven 
times round the five. A feast is givernand after the feast is over 
the boy rices with his Ayite on horseback to his house and the 
marriage ceremony is ended. ‘Tho palm marriage coronet or maur 
is either thrown into # river or stream or is kept in the house 
for luck until some other ceremony takes place whon it is 
thrown into som stream or pool. Bhadbhunjais burn their dead 
except victims of siall-pox who, are buried. When a person dies 
they pour hot water over the body and. cover itif ibis a man in a white 
tapta, if a widow ia white cotton cloth, and if a married woman in 
4 green robe au vodice, hey strew flowers and betel leaves 
over the budy and bow tot Inecach of the corpse’s hands they 
place a wheat ball tic ball inthe right hand having a copper coin 
init. Half-way to che burning ground the bier is lowered, the ball 
sontaining the coin s laid on the ground, and each mourner sets five 
sebbles over it. ‘Ibe corpse-bearers change places, those in front 
roing behind. aud those behind going in front. When they reach 
she burning ground the bier is placed near water in such a way that 
me end of the bier is in tho water. The chief mourner dashes the 
ire-pot on the ground and has his head and face shaved by a barber, 
By this time the ,ilo is half raised and the bearers lay the body 
yn it. The chic! mourner dips one end of his shouldercloth in 
he river and sqneoxes it into the dead mouth. After lighting the 
vile the chief imenrver walks thrice round it with an earthon 
vater-jar, and dashing the jar on the ground beats his mouth. When 
he skull has burst the chief mourner throws a little butter and a 
owdung cake over the pyre and tho rest follow him throwing on 
mall piecos of cowdung cakes. All bathe and go home. On 
he third day the ashes are thrown into water and tho spot where 
he body was burnt is sprinkled with cow’s urine and some parched 
train or sweotmeats are left for the deceased to eat and depart in 
ace. They moura the dead if a woman for nine days and if 

man for ten days. At tho end of tho mourning the heads of the 
hief mouracr and other near relations aro shaved. On the 
hirteonth day they give a feast, and near relations or castemen 
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subscribe to give the chief mourner a turban. They havea headman 
or chaudhart with whose consent the castemen settle disputes. 
They send their boys to school. Competition among the different 
classes of grain-parchers is said to be reducing their earnings. 


Bha'vsa'rs, or Dyers, are returnod as numbering 307 and as 
found over the whole district. They say they came about seventy or 
eighty years ago from Mungi-Paithan about fifty miles north-east 
of Ahmadnagar, They have no subdivisions. ‘Their surnames are 
Banchhod, Léle, Lokhande, Modgare, and Parpate; people bearing 
the same surname do not intermarry. The names in common use 
among men are, Bhéu, Raima, Sahkhirém, Thamaji, and Vithoba; 
and among women, Jita, Lhani, Rama, Rambdi, and Thaku. They are 
skort, stout, and regular-featured. The mon wear the top-knot and 
moustache, shaving the cheeks and chin. They speak Marathi, 
They live in middle-class houses with walls of mud and bricks and 
tiled roofs. A Bhavsdr’s honse can be easily known from the 
straining bag or zoli and the turbans hung in the veranda to dry, 
Their daily food is Indian millot bread, split pulse, and vegetables. 
Thoy eat rice about once a week, and fish: and the flesh of goats and 
sheep when they can afford it, ‘They do not object to eat hare and 
doer, but they do not eat poultry, pigeons, partridges, or geese. 
They drink both country and foreign liquor, smoke tobacco and 
hemp, and drink homp. A family of five spend £1 to £1 10s, 
(Rs. 10-15) a month on food and 6s. to 10s. (Rs.3-5) on liquor. 
Their feasts of cakes cost £2 to L2 10s, (Rs. 20-25) for a hundred 
guests including women and children, £2 14s. to £3 10s, (Rs, 27-35) 
for a feast of gram or bundi balls, and £1 4s, to £1 10s. (ts. 12-15) 
for a feast of wheat bread and=split pulse) The men dress either 
like Marathds or Deccan Brahmans m the waistcloth, coat, waist-. 
coat, shouldercloth, turban, Jandoshoes. The women wear the 
backed-bodice and the robe hanging liko a petticoat withont 
drawing the skirt back between the foet. Their ornaments are the 
same as those worn by Deccan Bréhman women except that the 
older women wear a pearl or moti in the nose instead of the nath jor 
nosoring. A family of five spends £2 10s. to £310s, (Rs.25-35), a 
year on clothes. They are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and orderly. 
They prepare colours and print and dye cloth charging 2s. to 8s, 
(Rs. 1-4) for dyoing a turban red or abdshii, orange or nirangi, and 
scarlet or pomegranate gulhendr, and 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) for dyeing 
it motiya or blush. About ono-fourth of the charge is profit. They 
buy dyes from Gujard4t Vanis at £3 to £4 (Rs.30-40) the pata 
of 240 pounds (120 shers), Pépadkhir or impure carbonate of soda 
costs thom 2s. (Re.1) for eight pounds; and Jemons 38d. to 6d 
(2-4a8.) the hundred. Their appliances aro earthen pots or kundis, 
two metal pots called satals or tapelds and a cloth bag or jholi 
hung on a four-legged wooden frame through which they strain 
their colours. They are in easy circumstances. They consider 
themselves Shudras and do uot know whether they are Shaivs or 
Vaishnavs. They have house imaves of the usual Deccan gods but 
their chief objects of worship are Balaji or Krishna and Hingléjmata, 
They keep the usual fasts and feasts and believe in the power of spirits 
and ghosts. Their priest is a Deshasth Bréhman whom they greatly 
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respect. On the ovening of the fifth day after the birth of a child in 
the mother’s room a grindstone or pdta is laid near the mother’s cot, 
and on the stone a picture of the goddess Satvai or Mother Sixth 
is traced with vrais of rico, and a small silver or gold metal plate 
called tik with on image of Satvai impressed on it is set close by. 
A goat is killed im front of the plato and its head is laid beside the 
tracing of Satvsii cn the grindstone, and all are worshipped. A feast 
is held bat no liquor is drunk. The house women watch the whole 
night so that the goddess may not take the child away. Then till the 
eleventh day no ceremony is performed but the mother is considered 
unclean and is not tonched. On the eleventh day the house is 
cowdunged, and ihe mother, child, cot, and clothes are washed and 
the unclownliness ceases. Ou the twelfth day either five or seven 
pebbles aro set in « line in the house or on the roadside in front of 
the house and worshipped by the mothor, who offers rice, curds, 
and wheat bread. (Chrls are named on the twelfth and boys on the 
thirteenth clay after birth, the name being given by the women in 
the house, The expense during “the thirteen days after a birth 
varies from £1 ty. to £4 1038. (Rg 12-45): They shave a boy’s head 
when he is one to three months old, and girls who have a brother not 
more than three years old hayo their hairshaved along with the boy. 
Ifa girl is aot born wiutil after the brother noxt to her has been shaved 
only a few of her burs are cut with scissors on her wedding day. On 
thehair-cutting diy the child isseated on its fathor’s ormother’s knee, 
and the barber sits ir front and shaves the hoad and is paid 2s. 6d. 
(Rs. 14). Tho huis catting ends with adinner to near relations, the 
expenses Vin ying tron 6s. to £1 (Rs. 3-10), Girls are married from 
the time they are ia che cradle till they are ten or twelve, and boys 
from ten to twenty co: twenty-five, —The boy’s father looks out for a 
wife for hisson. Wen he hasdounda suitable match he takes with 
him a couple of new relations or friends and formally asks the girl’s 
father if he will vive lcs daughter in marriage to his boy. If the girl’s 
father agrees the hoy’s father asks his family priest to name a lucky 
day, and on that day le goes to the girl’s taking a few near relations 
and friends and bis family priest. After they are seated the 
girl is called and tskes her seat near the pricst. Tho priest marks 
her brow with redpswder, presses her brow with a silver coin 
generally a rupee, ind gives the coin into her hands. Sweetmeats 
worth 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) and betel packets are served and the 
guests retire, hs is called the redpowder rubbing or kunku- 
Pavne; it costs the v09’s father 10s. to 14s, (Rs. 5-7). Their asking 
or mdgni is the sao as the Kunbi asking and the turmeric-rubbing 
Tysts tive to seven days. The boy and girl are rubbed with turmeric 
at their homes. On the first day five married womon grind 
turmeric and rub it oc the boy’s body, and, taking some tothe girl’s 
hovse witha new vreen robe and bodice, accompanied by kinswomen 
and music, rub the girl with it, dress her in the new clothes, and 
return with a present of a turban and sash for the boy. The 
turmeric rubbing is repeated both at the boy’s and girl’s during each 
of the next five or six days, and during those days no other 
ceremony is purformxl. Marriage booths are built at both the houses 
and an earthea altar is sot up at the girl’s with five earthen jars 
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ranged round it. Their marriage guardian or devak is the leaves of 
four figs, Ficus religiosa, F. glomerata, I’. indica, and I’, infectora, and 
of the mango. In the evening of the marriage day, accompanie¢ 
by kinspeople and friends, the boy goes on horseback to Marnti’s 
temple in the girl’s village and takes his seat on the veranda, 
The girl’s party come to the temple, present the boy with a turban 
and sash, put new shoes on his feet, and bring him to the girl’s, 
Before the boy enters the marriage hall an elderly woman waves 
rice and curds round his head and throws them on one side. The 
girl’s father leads him into the marriage hall and makes him stand 
on a wooden stool, blanket, or carpet, in front of the girl, and a 
cloth is held between them. ‘he priest repeats verses and at the 
end throws grains of rice over their heads, and the boy and girl 
are husband and wife. Their right wrists are ticd with seven 
rounds of yellow cotton or hankun thread to which a piece of 
turmeric root is fastencd. The sacred fire is liton the altar by 
both the boy and girl, and fed with butter and parched rice. The 
boy’s father presents the girl’s brother with a turban. He ties 
together the okivt of the boy’s and gitl’s'vobes and they are led to 
the village Maruti’s temple, bow to him,and return. ‘he day ends 
with a dinner. Next evening exchange presents of clothes are 
made between the two houses and tho boy takes his wife in a 
procession accompanicd by kinspeoplo, friends, and music, to 
his father’s house. A marriage costs the boy’s father £15 to 
£35 (Rs. 150-350), and the girl’s father £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). 
When a girl comes of age sho is scated by horself for four days, 
On the morning of the fifth she is bathed, presented with a new 
robo and bodice, and her-ap is filled with betelnut and leaves, 
plantains, almonds, end rice or wheat. The girl’s mother 
presents the boy with a turbanand sash and the girl with a robe 
and bodice. ‘I'he observance euds with adinner to near relations 
and friends. A girl’s coming of age costs her husband’s father £1 
to £3 (Rs, 10-80) and her own father Is. to £L 12s, (Rs. 8-16). 
hey have uo ceremony during a woman's first pregnancy. 
They try to kecp her pleased and feed her on a variety of dishes. 
When a person dies, relations, friends, and castcfellows are told, 
the body is brought out of the house and laid on the house steps, 
and warm water is poured over it. A piece of cloth is rolled round 
its loins ; it is laid on a bier, and sweet flowers are strewn over the 
body. The bier is carried on the shoulders of four men, and the 
chief mourner walks in front carrying an earthen pot with burnin 

cowdung cakes. Onthe way to tho burning ground, the body isreste 

and pieces of bread are left for the evil spirits to eat. At the 
burning ground a pile is raised, the body is laid on the pile, and the 
pile is kindled by the chief mourner. When the pile is completely 
burnt the chief mourncr walks thrice round it with an carthen jar 
full of water. At the ond of tho third turn he dashes the jar on 
the ground and cries aloud beating his mouth with the back of 
his right hand. ‘The mourners return home, On the third day the 
chicf mourner goes to the burning ground, removes the ashes, 
shaves his moustache, bathes, and sprinkles cow’s urine and dung on 
the ashes. On the spot where the body was burned he sets three 
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earthen jars filled with cooked rice curds honey and milk, and 
after bathing returns home. They mourn ten days and on the 
eleventh the chief mourner goes to the river side, prepares ten 
wheatflour balls, offers one to the crows, and throws the rest into 
water. On the cloventh or twelfth day the memorial or shrdddh 
ceremony is performed at the mourner’s house, and either on the 
twelfth or thirtecrti day the caste is feasted chiefly on sweet cakes 
or purau-pol’s. ‘ae whole ceremony costs £1 to £4 (Rs, 10-40), 
They have a caste council and settle their social disputes at 
mectine’s of the sastemen, The punishments vary from making a 
bow to the caste to giving them a feast. They send their boys to 
school, bus do not keep them at school for any length of time. As 
a class they are facrly off, 

Buruds, or }:mboo-workers, aro returned as numbering 858 and 
as found al] over the district. They say they came into the district 
upwards of two hundred years ago from Aurangabad, Nagar, and 
Satara. ‘Their stury is that they are Mardthds who were put out of 
caste because they made a banrboo*basket for Parvati’s flowers and 
fruit when she was going to worship-the. vad tree on the Jano or 
Jyeshth full-moou, ‘hey are divided into Jats, Kanadis, Lingayats, 
Maraéthis, Parvaris, and Tatlanes, who do not eat together or 
intermarry, ‘he following particulars apply to the Maratha Buruds. 
Their surnames are Bhovare, Chinchavle, Ghorpade, Jagtap, Keno, 
Mohite, More, l'oviir, Sanavle, Shelke, Shinde, and Vartab. People 
bearing the sare surname do) not intermarry, The names in 
common use anmoug men are; Bhanji; Bahire, Govind, Ithu, Maruti, 
and Pindu; sid among, women Chandrabhaga, Ganga, Girja, 
Krishna, Rai, cud Rama, They look, like Mardthds and speak 
Marathi. They ‘ive in poor horses and have metal and earthen 
vessels, ‘Chey own cattle and sheep, goats, and fowls, ‘hey eat 
fish and rautton wad drink liquor.” Their staple food is rice, millet, 
and vogetables, «md their feasts are of puranpolis or sweet cakes, 
and shiripuris vheat-flour and sugar cooked in butter and bread. 
The men dress like Mardthas wearing the waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, 
shouldereloth, and Maratha turban ; and the women in a backed 
bodice and the full Maratha robe the end of which they draw back 
between the fect and tuck into the waist behind. ‘hey wear 
the same: crnaneuts as Maréthds. They are hardworking and 
orderly, but fond cf drink, They live by making bamboo baskets, 
mats, fans, and son-screens, the women doing as much work as the 
men. ‘(hoy sell their mats at 6s. (Rs. 3) the hundred square feet, 
their baskets at jv. to 6d. (4-4 as.), and their sieves or chdlnyas at 
Rd. to 14d. (4-1 «.). They also make cane chairs which they sell 
at 6d. to ls. (h-8 as), Their average earnings are 10s, to 14s, 
(Rs. 5-7) and most familics have at least two or three wage-earning 
members. heir chief god is Mahddev but they worship Bhavadu1, 
Bahiroba. Khindoba, Krishna, Mdruti, and Rim. They keep the 
usual Hindn fists and feasts and show equal respect to Brabinans 
and daugaims «and call both to their houses at marriages 
and deaths. ‘ney go on pilgrimage to Alandi, Pandharpur, 
Tuljépur, and Kinoba in Ahmadnagar. On the fifth day after 
the birth of 4 child a silver image of the goddess Satvai is 
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made, laid on a grindstone, and rubbed with redlead. Near it 
pieces of moss or sheval and prickly-pear or nivdung sare laid, 
and worshipped by the house people. The goddess is offered 
bread and split pulse, and four plotes filled with split pulse 
and bread arc set one on cach side of the grindstone and 
worshipped. A dough lamp is kept burning, and the women 
sing and talk the whole night. They hold a woman unclean for 
twelve days after childbirth. At the end of the twelve days the 
house is washed with cowdung, the clothes are cleaned, and the 
mother and child are bathed. Vive pebbles are worshipped outside 
of the house, and in the evening the child is laid in a cradle and 
named, the name being given by the oldest person in the house, 
Sometimes when the child is between three months and two years 
old its hair is clipped either at home or ata distance from the 
village, a goat is killed, anda feast iy given. They marry their 
girls before they come of age and their boys up to twenty-five, 
The proposal comes from tho boy’s side, His father goes to the 
girl’s father and asks his daughterin marriage. Their betrothals 
are the same as Maratha betrothals,-Their marriage guardian or 
devak isa mango twig which is brought and consecrated in the 
same way as the Maratha marriage guardian. During the marriage 
ceremony the boy and girl stand on four bamboo baskets, each resting 
a foot on a basket, and a clothis drawn between them. The Jangam 
is present and the Brihman repeats marriage verses and throws 
grains of rice over their heads aud when the verses are ended the 
boy and girl aro husband..and wife.—The Bréhman kindles the 
sacrificial fire and the boy followed by the girl passes tive times 
round it, ‘Then the hems of their garments are tied into a knot 
and they bow to the house gods. — The boy carries off an image from 
the god-house, and tho girl's father persuades him to give it up in 
exchange for a cocoanut. The duy ends witha dinner. Next day 
a feast is held and the villagers and the boy’s relations are feasted, 
In the evening the hoy walks with his bride to his village 
accompanied by kiuspeople and music, and the festivities end by 
a feast at the boy’s to the girl’s parents kinspeople and friends and 
to his own villagers, When she comes of age a girlis seated by 
herself for ten days, when her lap is filled with fruit and rice or 
wheat, In the seventh month of a first pregnancy a dinner is 
given and five married women are feasted one cach day. They 
either bury or burn the dead with the same observances as Mardthas. 
On the third day after burial the boarers are feasted and cooked rice 
is sprinkled over the spot whore the deceased was buried or burnt, 
On the tenth day rice balls are offered to the spirit of the dead, 
and on the thirteenth the Brahman priest is given uncooked food 
and money and the caste are dincd. They allow widow marriage 
and polygamy, but not polyandry. Tchey have no headman, and 
settle social disputes at meetings of the castemen. ‘hey live in 
fair comfort but are poor. ‘hey say their craft is falling as 
baskets are now made of iron instead of bamboo. They do not 
send their boys to school and do not take to new pursuits, 


Cha mbha’rs, or Tanners, are returned as numbering 17,250 and 
as found over the whole district. There are five classes of Chémbhars, 
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Dakshanis, Konkanis, Katais, Bengélis, and Mang Mochis, who 
neither eat toyother nor intermarry. The following particulars 
apply to Daksham or Deshi Chambhars. They say their ancestors 
came into the district daring the supremacy of the Peshwds, Their 
surnames are Bhosle, Kale, Pote, Sdtpute, Shinde, and Sonayne, and 
persons bearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The names 
mM common use «amoung men are Bhigu, Dagdu, Gohivya, Gydnu, 
Kalu, and Yamiiji ; and among women Ganga, [tha, Koyna, Rakhma, 
Vanarsi, and Yens., They are dark, and, except that they are dirtier 
and less well fed, resemble cultivating Maraéthas both in appearance 
and speech. 'Thev live in one-storied houses with mud walls and 
tiled roofs. ‘hey k2ep sheep, goats, andfowls, Thcir house goods, 
including earthen vessels and metal dining plates and drinking pots, 
are worth 10s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 5-15), Their staple food is Indian 
millet and 1aillet bread, vegetables, salt, chillies, and pulse. They 
eat fish and the tlesi of sheep, goats, fowls, hare, and deer, but not 
the flesh of the log. Except the followers of a pir named 
Davalmani, all cut the dead bodies of cattle. They drink both 
country and fore-gu liquot ‘and smeké tobacco and hemp-flower. 
Both men and woreen dress and wear ornaments like cultivating 
Maraéthés. ‘hey are hardworking, dirty, and drunken, They work 
in leather, cat and dye skins, and make shocs sandals and water-bags, 
Their women help tacm. "Chey work from seven in the morning to 
twelve, and avain from two to seven. Besides as leather-dressers 
they work as hu>bandmeon and labourers. They sell shoes at 1s. to 
8s. (Re. §- 14) the pair, ‘Their appliances are the awl or ari worth 
about td. (4a.), the vdpi or knife worth 8d. to 43d. (2-3 as.), a pair 
of kalbuts or sho laxts worth 3d.-to 44d. (2-3 as.), and kolambes 
or water-pots worth about $d. (¢a@.). They buy sheep and goats’ 
skins from Sultsn'sars or Saktandars,at Ls. to 8s. (Rs. 4-14) the 
skin; and mei shoos at 3d. to dd. (f-2 as.) a pair. ‘heir 
deities ara Mahnidev of Shingnépur in Sdtdra, Khandoba, 
Bahiroba, and Bhavéni of Tuljdpur. They keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Saptashringi, 
Nasik, and Benares. Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans to whoin 
they show great respect. They have a religious head, a Gosdvi 
generally called tea belonging to their own casto, who is greatly 
respected. They cannot tell where his head-quarters are, but 
he sometivaes visits thom, when they feast him and make him 
presents cf money varying from a penny to 6d. When a child 
is born they cus vho navel cord and put it under the mothor’s 
pillow, along with a little sand and marsh grass. Thoy keep a 
lamp burning iu the mother’s room and feed it for ton nights with 
castor oil and \orship it for three days. They give the child 
honey and molasses mixed with water. After the third day the 
mother nurses it. On the fifth day they spread some grains of rice 
ona stony slab in the lying-in room and on tho rice lay a silver or 
brass image of Satvdi, and lay the navel cord before the image 
and the sand and sedge, and offer it rice, a piece of bread, 
and pulsc. Thoy sometimes kill a goat m honour of the 
goddess. In the evening a feast is held and five unmarried 
girls are fed aud given packets of betelnut and leaves, On the 
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seventh day they make charcoal drawings on the outer walls of 
the house and worship them with red and turmeric powder and, 
flowers, and offer wet gram, On the twelfth day, outside of the 
house, they worship seven pebbles, kill a goat, and feast seven 
married women. They name their children when they are eleven or 
twelve days or six wecks old, and clip the child’s hair at any time 
between the third month and the third year, They marry their 
boys between four and twenty-five and their girls before they are 
sixteen. On the occasion of bctrothal, ornaments are exchanged 
between the two houses, the boy is presented with a turban and 
sash, and the girl with a robe and bodice. On a lucky day, one to 
three days before the marriage, the boy is rubbed with turmeric at 
his house, and a little is taken to the girl’s by kinswomen and 
frionds, where she is rubbed with it and presented with a robe and 
bodice. Her lap is filled with grains of wheat, dry cocoa-kernel, 
dates, and a packet of betelnut and loaves. On the marriage day 
the boy is set on horseback and accompanied by kinspeople 
and friends goes with music tothe temple of Maruti in tho girl's 
villago. Hero the marriage Coronet or bashing is tied on his brow, 
and his fathor-in-law presents him witha turban, a sash, a waist- 
cloth, and a pair of shoes, and takes him to his house. When he 
reaches the girl’s honse a piece of bread is waved rouna his hoad and 
thrown away, ‘The boy and girl are made to stand face to face in 
two bamboo baskets, a cloth or jrrmniku is held between them, and 
the priest repeats verses and throws grains of rice and millet on the 
boy and girl, At the lucky nioment the cloth is snatched away, 
and the guosts clap their ands and throw grains of rice over the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom-who encirele cach other’s necks with 
garlands of flowers and with yellow threads, Then on the marriage 
altar or bahule the sacrificial tire,or déjdhom is kindled, and each 
near relation and friend waves « copper coin over the heads of the 
boy and girl and sticks grains of rice on their brows, Except near 
relations and friends, the guests retire with a betel packet, 
and the day ends with a feast. Next day a goat is killed in 
honour of the goddsss Jandéi and a feast of mutton and lhquor 
is made. The boy, seated on horse-back with his bride and 
accompanied by relations and friends and music, goes to his house 
in procession. On tho day after the boy returns to his house his 
father gives a feast to all his castefellows, the bride and bridegroom’s 
yellow necklaces and turmeric wristlets ave untied, they are rubbed 
with rice flour, and all traces of the turmeric aro washed off, 
Deccan Chaémnbhdrs allow widow marriage and polygamy, but not 
polyandry. They either bury or burn the dead. In cither case the 
body is washed with warm watcr and carried on a bicr on the 
shoulders of four mon. Half-way to the burial ground the bier is 
lowered, a copper and few grains of rice are laid near the head, 
and each mourncr drops five pebbles over the coin. Tho tour 
bearers change places, and the body is carried to the burning 
ground. When they bury, the body is laid in the grave on its 
back and the chicf mourner followed by the rest throws a handful 
of ashes over it and the grave is filled. When they burn, the chief 
mourner sets fire to the pile, and going round it thrice with an 
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earthen jar filled with cold wator, dashes the jar on the grovnd and 
beats his mouth. ‘The party bathe, return to the chief mourner’s 
house, and cach taking a vim leaf in his mouth retires to his 
tome. On tlo third day tho chief mourner levels the mound 
ovor the grave, «if the body has been burnt, the ashes are thrown 
into some strcam or river. They mourn the dead for ten days. 
On the tenth day wheat or rice balls are offered to the deceased, 
one is left fo. the crows, and the rest are thrown into water, 
The mourning ceremonies end ou the thirteenth day with a dinner 
to castemen, sal the gift of a turban to tho chief mourner, ‘They 
have a caste council, and settle social disputes according to tho opinion 
of the men of the caste. The faults against caste are eating pork, 
eating drinsiue or smoking out of the same pipo with a low-caste man 
ora Musaliuin, using abusive language towards the caste council, 
and having intercourse witha Mhar, Mang, or Bhangi woman. The 
punishinents very from asking pardon by bowing to the caste to 
the giving of a feast to the whole community. They send their 
boys, to school sill they are about twelve when they become useful 
in their cali. ‘hoy complain that they-are growing poor because 
people are taking to wearlig Knglish-shaped boots and shoes ; still 
they are a stculy uf not a rising class, 

Parvasint Cidwiatdrs, generally known as Mochis, arc of several 
subdivisions. hey claim descent from the samt Rohidis who 
flourished abow the twelfth or thirteenth century of the Christian era. 
They are dividec: :ute Ahirva, Dhor, Jatve, Katai, Kulid, Madrast, 
Bengali, Jiéinede, and Gujarati Mochis. Of these the Ahirva, Dhor, 
and Jatve Mochis vat together but do not intermarry. The surnames 
of the Ahir C hianbbérs ar e Chandere, Chhane, Korbhokre, Kuche, 
Phulmari, and Pele; people with the same surname cannot intermarry. 
The naines in sonmon usc among men are Beni, Dhansing, Jivan, 
Hanu, L ae Miinsing, Mohan, and Nardyan ; and among women 
Devaka, Samui, Ho riya, ‘Kashi, Muniya, and Puniya. They look liko 
low-class Pardoshis’ and speak Hindustani. They live in houses 
with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their house goods generally include 
queensme tal cios and saucers and earthon cooking vessels, a blanket, 
a quilt, aad a cupet, and a wooden box and cot worth ‘altogether 
10s. to £2 (Rs.5-20), They sometimes employ men of their caste in 
their shops as labourers, paying them 44d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) aday. They 
sometimes keep sheep, goats, and fowls. Their staple food is Indian 
millet or millet. baad, pulso, vegetables, fish, and flesh, costing a 
family of five 15x, to £1 (Rs.8-10) a month. They give feasts of 
whoat cakes, rice, and vegetables at births, marriages, and deaths, 
a feast to a hutelred guests costing about £1 (Rs. 10), They 
drink both country and foreign liquor and smoke hemp-flowers 
and tobsceo. ‘ho men wear Mardtha turbans or headscarves, 
coats, waisteouss, short waistcloths, and Hnglish or native shoes. 
The women druss in a petticoat and open-backed bodice, aud wear 
an upper cloth drawn over the head. Women wear in the cars 
silver bids we ae 1s. 6d. (12 as.), gold necklaces or tks worth 
about 45, (is 2, bracelets or todes of silver or tin, queonsmetal 
anklets also caled todes worth about 4s. (Rs. 2), and toe-rings or 
jodvis worth about 3d, (2 as.). They keep in store spare clothes 
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worth £1 to £1 4s. (Rs.10-12), They are hardworking, dirty, 
drunken, and wospitable, They make and sell boots with elastic 
sides at 8s. to 10s, (Rx.1}-5) the pair and shoes at Is. 0d. to 3s. 
(Rs. 8-14) the pair. They buy hides from Dhors at 1s, 3d. to 1s. 9d. 
(10-14 as.) the ponnd, a sheep or goat’s skin for 1s, (8 as.), nails 
at 4$d, (3 as.) a oa clastic ab fs. 3d. to 1s. 6d. (10-12 as.) the 
yard, thread at 9d. (64 as.) a pound, wax at 1s, 9d. (It as.) the 
pound, and eight aniline d rings for Tid, (5 as). They carn 6d. to 

ls. (4-8 as.) aday more than they spend. Their women help by 
twisting thread. Their boys are skilled workers at fifteen or sixteen 
and carn 3d. to 4)d, (2-3as.) aday, Dardeshi shoemakers sew a 
pair of shoes in a day and a pair of boots in a conple of days. Their 
working hours are cight in the morning to six in the evening. 
They believe in sorcery and witcheratt. Their family deities aro 
Balaji and Bhavéni of Toljépur. Their pricsts are the ordinary 
Deshasth Brahmans, who conduct their birth, marriage, and death 
ceremonies. ‘hoy make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Kondanpur, 
and Tuljapnr. They fast (during the Navardtras in April, 
Janmishtami in August, and Ganesh chaturthi and Anant-chaturdasht 
in September ; and feast on Sankednt nJanuary, Shimya in March, 
Rik hiap-purnima and Nag-pduelimi in Angust, Dasara iv October, and 
Divdéli in November. They hold their ¥ oo impure for five weeks 
after a birth and never touch them dnving the whole of that time. The 
child’s navel cord ig cut by @ Maratha cr a Musalman midwife who 
is paid 74, (5 as.). ‘he midwife burics the navel cord in the 
lyine-in room, and on the day of birth) calls the child by a name 
which she is told by the Brihman priest. After the child is born 
the mother is laid on a quiltynever ona cot, On tho fifth day a 
lighted iron lamp, two very small-eoppor or silver plates stamped 
with the image of the godddxs Satvai,live wheat cakes, some mutton, 
dry fish, rice, cooked and rw veyctables, and two copper #nklets 
or vdles are ‘laid j ma winnowing fan and worshippe “Ll. One plate 
is hung round the child’s neck “and the other is hung round the 
mother’s neck and the anklets are put on the child’s fect. ‘Tho 
winnowing fan is given to a Mane woman, and at night a 
feast is held. On the tenth day boiled gram and betel packets 
are served to married women. On some suitable day durin 

the child’s second year they shave a child’s hair for the first 
time. Jor the first shavine the child’s parents take 1b either to 
Tuljapur or Kondanpur, omploy a barber at a cost of 3d. (2 as.) 
to shave it while it sits on its maternal unecle’s knee, aud, when the 
shaving is over, they kill a goat and offer the goddess cooked 
mutton and Liquor. ‘They feast on sweet cakes mutton and liquor, 
present a goat’s head and a cocoanut to the temple ministrant, 
throw the hair into the wator, and return home. ‘This ceremony 
costs about £1 4s. (Rs.12). They marry their boys between ten 
and twenty and their girls between five aud twelve. The families 
of the boy and girl do not interchange hospitalitics and no flesh or 
liqnor is used. They do not hold the cloth or axtrapaé between 
the boy and the girl during the marriage ecremony, but make them 
walk seven times Found ay square jullay with in front of cach face a 
pile of twenty-one carthon jars whitewashed and marked with green 
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yellow and red. ‘hey burn the dead and mourn ten days. They 
allow child and widow marriage, and practise polygamy but not 
polyandry. They linve a headman or chaudhart who settles social 
dispates in cousivation with five of the elders. They send their 
boys to school {ll they are abont twelve years of age. They are 
said to be sulferug from the importation of Kuropean shoes which 
are better and stronger than those they make. 

Gaundis, or Masons, are returned as nuinbering 3847 and as 
found in Bhineladi, dunnar, Indapur, Poona, and Purandhar, 
They ara dividsl into Gujardtis, dats, Kamathis, Lingédyats, 
and Pardeshis, who neither eat together nor intermarry. The 
surnames of rho Cujardtis, to whom the following details 
apply, ave Devasval, Dhaviire, Kundalvél, and Telpure; people 
with the sane surname do not imtermarry. The names in 
common use among men are Bhéu, Mansdrém, Nandarém, 
Sakhéram and Sandarji; and ainong women, Anandi, Godavari, 
Parvati, Rakha, ind Shita. They are a well-inade, tall, and fair 
people. The men vear the top-knot, moustacho, and whiskers, but not 
the beard. Vheir home tongue is’ Mdrwdri but with others they 
spoak fairly correct Maritthi- Most ofthem live in houses of the 
better sovt two or wore statics high; with walls of brick and tiled 
roofs, Mxecpi two or three houses which are worth about 410,000 
(Rs, 1,00,000) a Gaundi’s house costs £20 to £200 (Rs, 200 - 2000) to 
build, Thar taactnre includes ametal and earthen vessels, cots, 
blankets, gles usngine lamps, and picture-frames. They keep 
cows, buffaloes, horses, aud parvots,‘Pheir every-day food is millet, 
rice, wheat, split oulse, fish, aud the flosh. of goats sheep and fowls. 
The men wear a lie loose turban half-Marwdri and half-Mariithi, a 
coat, waistcoat, wetrtcloth, shouldercloth, and Decean Brihman shoes ; 
and the women a petticoab or) Miéigha, a short-sleeved open- 
backed bodice, an dan upper robe and scarf which they fasten ito 
the band of the petiicout and draw over the head like a veil and 
hold the eud in thew hand in front. They do not tie their hair in 
a roll behind the bead, but let it hang down the back in braids. 
They do nob use filso hair or deck their hair with flowers. They 
mark their brows with redpowder, wear glass bangles, silver 
anklets or fodes wid teo-rings or jodeis valued at £3 to £4 (Rs, 30-40). 
They neither Jor their noses nor tattoo their skins. They ure 
hardworking, eve. sempered, sober, and thrifty, ‘hey are masons, 
contractors, dealess in grain and cloth, moneychaugers, writers, 
husbandmen, and libouvers. hey also inake clay images of 
Ganpati and other cliy figures. ‘They are Vaishnavs and worship 
the usual Brithmic ie vods and goddesses, They have house images 
of Balaji, Balkvishan, Bhavani, and Ganpati, and their priests are 
the ordinary Mivdcla Bredhmans to whom they show great respect. 
Their fasts and fonsts are the samo as those of other Bréhmanic 
Hindus. They make pilgrimages and believe in sorcery and 
witcheraft. They coisider a woman impure for ten days after the 
birth of a cluld ull which nothing is done in the honse. On the 
twolfth mal and female relations, friends, and castefellows meet 
at the mother’s house, put the child ina cradle, and name it. Hach 
of the male guesi« is given a couple of betel leaves and a small 
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sweetmeat or bundi ball and each of the female guests a handful of 
wet gram. <A birth costs £1 to £4(Rs. 10-40). At any time between 
a child’s first and third year, whether it is a boy or a girl, the hair- 
clipping or jival is performed. In the case of a girl only a fow 
hairs are cnt with a pair of scissors by the people of the house ; 
the boy is seated on the knee of some elder cither male or female, 
married or widow, and the barber shaves his head except the topknot, 
and is presented with a cocoannt and 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) in cash. 
They marry their girls before they come of ago and their boys before 
they are twenty-five. The asking cr miégni is the same as the 
Maraéthés’ asking. Their marriage guardian or devah is the god 
Ganpati and five “bel apples which the »y place on a betel leaf on a heap 
of rico. They make marriage porches ab both the boy’s and the 
girl’s houses. Instead of an altar at tho girl’s house they plant in the 
middle of the marriage halla mango post with on each face an 
earthen cup like a clay lamp or fords and cover it with another eup, 
On the marriage day the boy goes on horseback in procession to the 
girl’s accompanied by kinspeople and music, and sits in the honse 
in front of the house gods-on_ a earpet spread for him. The boy’s 
father goes to where the girl is in the.women’s room, worships her, 
and presents her with clothes and-ornaments. In these the women 
of the house dress her and the boys fathor goes and takes his 
place in the marriage porch. ‘The girls father next comes to the 
boy, offers him clothes and ornaments, and Jeads him to the part 
of the marriage porch where the mango post is planted and seats 
him before the post on a carpet, The girh i is now brought and seated 
to the right of the boy. The boy’s priest on behalf of the boy says 
to the girl, ‘Do not sit on my right buf on my left.? Sho replies 
through her priest, ‘If yon promise to give me presents now and then 
and do not spend money without my deave, thon I will doas you wish, 
otherwise I shall not’. The boy’s pricst promises that he will give 
her presents and not spend money, and the boy in confirmation says 
Yes. The girl takes her scat on tho boy’s left and the priest 
holds a cloth between them and the mango post and repeats marriage 
verses. At the end of the verses the priest throws grains of rice 
over the heads of the boy and girl and they are man and wife, 
Packets of betel leaves and nut are handed round and the guests retire. 

That night the boy stays at the girl’s houso, Next day, after a feast 
aud the exchange of presents of | clothes, the boy goos in procession 
with the bride to his house, aud the marriage onds with a feast. 
Among them a girl is considered impure for four days when she 
comes of age and on the fifth her lap is filled with a cocoanut and other 
fruit, and sho joins hor husband. Whena Gaundi dies he is bathed 
in the house, dressed in 8 loincloth, laid on the bicr and covered with 
ashcet. Near relations come with pieces of whitc cloth measuring 
three and a half fect long and spread them on the body. ‘The bier is 
carried on the shoulders of four near relations, the usual halt is made 
on the way to the burning ground, and, at the burning ground, the 
body is burnt with the same details as at a Gujarét Vani’s funeral. 
On the fourth day the chief mourncr grinds a handful of wheat in a 
handmill from loft to right that is contrarywise or wlate, and makes 
the flour into threo small cakes, He takes the cakos and a water-pot 
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and goos to the burning ground. On the way he leaves one cake 
on the spot where the halt was made and the bier was rested. In 
the burning ground ho removes the ashes and throws thom into water, 
and after sprink!ing a little cowdung and water lays the two cakes 
on the spor, andl after # crow has pecked them returns home. On 
the tenth day he goes to a stream, prepares rice balls, throws them 
to the sphit of the dead in the water, and returns home. On the 
eleventh day he leasts the caste. They hold caste councils and settle 
social disprites un meetings of the castemen, Jew send their boys to 
school. Some ci them are rich and the rest are well-to-do. 


Ghisa/ dis, lit-:rally Polishorsor Tinkers, numbering 444, are return- 
ed as found. in IndApur, Purandhar, and in the city of Poona. Their 
name seems t come from the Marathi ghisne to rub. According to 
their own story they are called after a certain Ghisddi who over- 
camo and killed a famous gymnast. They say that they came to the 
Deccan from Gay wiit in search of work. ‘They have no subdivisions 
among thon; all G visddis eat together and intermarry. Their sur- 


names are Chaviu, Charvasey) RétharyPadvalkar, Povdr, Salunke,. 


Selir, and Sinde; persons having thegame surnamo cannot intermarry, 
The names incommonuscamongmenare, Bhikaji, Kushdba, Mahdduba, 
Malhéri, Mainsji, Rexhmdji, Santy, Pulaintim, aud Vaghn ; and among 
women Gir] ibd, -Loakabsi, Jayrbai, Kastbai, Rakhimabai, and 'Taibai, 
They addjias Ramji to men’s names and bdéi as Jénkubdi to women’s 
names. Both at hore and abroad, they speak a corrupt Gujarati, a 
mixture of Gujoriti Maréthi aud, Hindustani. Both mon and 
womon dross in Macithi- fashion and look like Kunbis except that 
they are a little shorter aud sturdier, Tho men are strongly made 
and many 02 them sere trained gymnasts. They wear top-knots and 
beards and their ‘aces are goucrally.covered with long thick hair, 
Tho head hair is lous. Most of them live in poor houses or hints one 
storey high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. Those of them who 
wander from plac. to place fix two forked poles in the ground, lay 
a third pole in the forks of the two uprights, aud stretch a cloth or 
large blanket called pal over the horizontal pole so as to form a tent 
with sloping sides and open ends. ‘The sides are peggod to the ground 
and the back is closed with blankets. In their tents are generally 
a cot cradle, blanket, quilt, carpet, one or two low wooden stools, and 
clay or metal cook ‘ng vessels, They sometimes have a few cattle, 
bullocks, goats, :t2sc3, or ponies, and occasionally keep a deer or a 
hare as a pot, aud pigeons and poultry. Their staplo food is millet, 
rice, pulse, wid sjicxr, They eat goats, shoep, deer, hare, poultry, and 
eges on holidays and whenever they can afford it; they also drink 
liquor and in.dulyc in many native intoxicating drugs. They are 
moderate enters nad good cooks being specially fond of pungent 
dishes. They wear wv waistcloth or short breeches, a shouldercloth, 
a jacket, a sedia oy loose shirt, a Maratha turban, and shoes, The 
women plait the hair in a braid and do not deck it with flowers, 
Out of doors they weir tho ordinary Maratha robe and bodice, and 
ab night a (uauyh« or petticoat. Asa class they arc hardworking, 
quarrolsome, dirty, extravagant, and fond of drink. Their chief 
calling is working in tron, Youths begin to learn from their fathers 
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or elders about ten or twelve, and when thoy have mastered the 
work they open shops of their own. 


‘ho men work from seven to twelve and again from two to eight. 
The women help in blowing the bellows, They also go about solling 
the wares made by the men. They generally prepare articles for 
sale at their own cost and risk. In spite of the competition of 
Kuropean hardware their articles are in good demand, though their 
profits have been reduced. ‘They carn enough for their support, but 
several fall into difficultics by borrowing to meet marriage and other 
expenses. Thoy rank themselves with Mardthis and do not associate 
with the classes who aro generally considered impure. Other 
classes look down on them and do not give them the position they 
claim. Their slack time is during the rains between June and 
October, and all the year round they close their shops on amdudsya 
or the last day of the month. The family deities of Ghisidis are 
Bahiri, Balaji of Giri in the Madras Presidency, Bhavani, Khandoba, 
Satvai, and Yamnai, and they also worship village and boundary 
gods whom they offer milk and sugar without the help of a priest. 
Their family pricst is a Deshasth Brithman who is called to officiate 
at marriages, lap-fillings, “aud deaths, They make pilgrimages to 
Alandi, Dehu, Jejuri, Paudharpur, and ‘Tulj4par. ‘hey fast on 
elevenths or ekddushis and on all Mondays and Saturdays. heir 
chief festival is the nine nights hefore Dusara in September-October. 
They believe in and consult astrologers and soothsayers, They often 
suffer from spirit-possession. | When a disease does not yield to 
the ordinary cures or when the symptoms aro considered to point to 
spirit-possession a devrishi or exoreist is:called. Ie takes ashes and, 
waves them round the sick to@cther witha cocoanut, a hen, and some 
Jemons. If this docs notdrive away the spirit they pray to their family 
gods to help them and promise td reward their gods if they grant 
their prayers. When a woman is in clild-birth a midwife is called 
im. When the child is born the midwife bathes the mother and child, 
cuts the navel cord, and buries ib inan carthen pot in the spot where 
the mother was bathed. The womn is laid on a cot and given balls 
of wheat flour mixed with clarified butter and sugar, and for three 
days tho babe is given honey «aud castor oil, On the filth day the 
mother and the child are puritied and their clothes are washed. They 
cover the vessel in which the clothes were washed with a piece 
of now cloth. Five stones aro laid on the cloth, and the mother 
worships them as the abode of Satvii. Near the stones is placed an 
image of Satvai to which the mother offers turincric, redpowder, 
sandal paste, and flowers. A goat is offered to the goddoss and killed, 
the head is cut off and laid betore the image, aud friends and relations 
are called to feod on the flesh. After dinner, the women of the 
house remain awake all night and kecp alight in the room. Next 
day the head of the victim is cooked and caten, On the fifth 
the child is clothed in a cap and a small armless frock or huncht 
somewhat peaked at the top and drawn over the head like a cowl! or 
hood. On the seventh the image of Satvai is laid at the door of the 
lying-in room and is worshipped with wet wheat and grain. On this, 
day no outsider is asked to dimer. At night neighbouring women 
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come and laying tbe child in the cradle name it and sing a cradle 
song to Raum or Krishna. When the song is over betel and 
bottled whout are served and the women retire. Hither after the 
eleventh or afver the twentieth the mother goes about the house as 
usual, he bead~ of all children, whether boys or girls, are shaved, 
between them nin month and the end of their fourth year. ‘The 
child is scuted om the lap of its maternal uncle and its head is 
shaved by the barber who is paid about 2d. (Ld aura). Goats are killed 
and friends mu relations feasted. They marry their girls between 
five and tweuty-Hyc and their boys between seven and thirty. When 
a father thinss it reht that his sou should bo married he calls some 
of the casteenani aks if they knew any sniteble match. They 
discuss the differen: available girls and fix on one as the best match. 
The boy’s father with some fricuds goes to the girl’s father aud asks 
if he will give lis i utehter in marriage. ‘The vit? y futher consults 
his wife. Lf the wite agrees the fathers compare their surnames and 
mention their mi rrisge connections, and if there is nothing to prevent 
the marriage they ayrce that iteshalh take place. The boy’s father 
gives the castomen is. todbs (Rs.5 <8) and the castewomen 4s. to 
6s. (Its. 2-3). ‘Those suits dite spont in diquoy which is druuk at a 
meeting of the caste. On the firstholiday after the asking or magnt 
the boy’s parents prescut the oul with a new robe and bodice, Next 
June or Jyrshih a basket ts iilled with mangoes, uncooked rice, pulso 
flour, aud twa bodiv ccloths or kivdins, and taken to the girl’s by the 
women of the voy’s house, ‘They present the girl and the women of 
her family with tarnere and redpowder, deck the eirl’s hair with 
flowers, and til her an with rice, betclnut, almonds, and cocoannts, 
and givo one botierdsth tothe girl and the other to her mother, 
Th the followiig Sinican ov August a Shravan basket, of toys 
two bodiceclotls and uucocked mee-and pulse, is made ready in the 
boy’s house and taker. to the gus with pipes and drums. The girl 
is scated on a low stool, her lap i is filled with the fruit, and her brow 
is marked with aw cirulo of redpowder. Before tho marriage the 
boy’s father In presence of some of the caste has to pay the gurls 
father £2 10s. 10 410 (its. 25-100), Tho witnesses take £1 (Rs. 10) 
in the name ef the caste and spend it on Uqnor which all drink 
together. hen the girl's fathor buys tho marriage clothes, and 
marriage porches are sai up nt the boy’s and girl’s houses, the girls 
porch having an allaror bahule. Ou the day before the marriage 
the br idegroom zoes ty the bride’s with his friends and relations, 
ghere the gitl’s father has prepared some place for them to live in. 
She girl is ‘first. rubbed «with two or three lines of tur meric, and the 
wridegroom is vext batied and rubbed with tarmeric by the washer- 
voman, After beme rubbed the bridegroom goes toa templeof Maruti 
vith a party of fiends, takes a small mango branch which has been 
cub and placed near the yod, and makes it his marriage guardian or 
eval tying it to one ot the poles i in the marriage por ‘ch. Then the 
washerwoman of each o! who bouses ties, by a yellow string of five 
atrands, a piece of turmeric wrapped in cloth to the right wrist of 
the bride and of the beilegroom, and the day onds with a feast 
af telehis or cakes ant .elhadht or molasses-curry to friends and 
veqnaintances. On ths noxt or marriage day the bridegroom 
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visits the temple of M&ruti, where the father of the bride presents 
him with a shouldercloth, a turban, and a pair of shoes and 
fastens to his brow the marriage coronet or bdshing. The 
bridegroom bows to the god and follows the bride’s father to his 
house. At the door of the marriage porch a cocoanut is waved 
round the bridegroom and broken. He then enters the porch and 
stands on « low wooden stool. The bride is brought in and 
mado to stand facing him separated by a cloth. ‘The Bréhman 
priost repeats marriage verses and when the verses are over the 
boy and girl are husband and wife. ‘The boy then fastens the lucky 
string or mangalsutra round tho girl’s neck and at the same time 
his sister adorns her feet with silver toe-rings or virudhyds, Then 
the boy and girl are made to sit. ‘Ihe Bréhman priest circles them 
ton times with a thread. He cats into two the band of ten 
threads, and, passing each thread in cach half of the band throagh a 
pierced betelnut and repeating texts, ties the ten betelunts as & 
bracelet round the right wrist of the boy and the gi]. ‘They are 
then seated on the altar and the girl’s father presents the boy with 
a copper water-pot or téinbya and & tin cup or vati and some other 
articles. This part of the eoremony is called Lanyiddn or girl-giving. 
Noxt the Brahman priest kindles a sacved fire in front of the boy and 
girl who are seated side by side and the boy throws clarified butter 
over thefire. Then the boy and girl walk round the firo thrice, into 
the honse, and bow before che gods. | The day ends with a feast, On 
the day after the wedding the gitl’s father gives a caste-feast of 
nuttton and cakes. In the evening the vardt literally crowd starts 
from the house of the girl, when she recéives a new robo and bodice 
from the boy’s father, and with drums and pipes is brought on horse- 
back with her husband to his house. At his house the boy and girl 
bow before the house gods, and inthe presence of a party of married 
women each unties the other’s betelnat bracelets. On the next day 
the boy’s relations bathe him and his wife, and they dine from the 
game dish in company with the boy’s parents, five married woimen, and 
the bridesmaids or karavlis who are genorally the sisters of the’ boy 
and girl, At night the boy’s father givos a mutton feast to the caste- 
people and the marriage guardian or devak is taken away. When 
a girl comos of age she is considered unclean and is made to sit by 
herself for four days. On the fifth day she is presented with a 
new robe and bodice, and her mother fills her lap with fruit and feasta 
hor son-in-law’s family. During tho seventh mouth of her first 
pregnancy she is asked to dine at her mother’s and presented with + 

green robe and bodice and glass bangles. When a death occurs ir 

a house the castepeople are told of it and the women sit weeping 

and wailing. When the mourners gather at the doceased’s house om 

or two relations go and bring what is wanted for tho burial, 4, 
bier is made ready outside of the door and an earthen vessel is fillect 
with water and seb on a firo. The body is taken out of the house, 
washed with hot water, and laid on the bier. The face is kept 
uncovered. The body is covered with a cloth fastened to the bier 
with a string and a thread of five colours, and a roll of betel leaves 
is placed in the mouth. Then the chicf mourner puts burning 
cowdung cakes into an earthen jar, and holding the fire-potin a sling 
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sogins to walk an] tho bearers follow him. On the way, as they 
near the burning ground, the bearers stop and lay the bier on the 
ground and place on the ground some balls of wheat flour. The 
bearers change places and carry the bier to the burning ground. 
At the burning yroend they heap the pile with dry cowdung cakes 
and lay the boily on the heap, ‘The chief mourner dips the turban 
of the deceased in weiter and squeezes some of the water into his 
mouth, A ball of wheat flour is laid under the corpse’s head and the 
body is covered with dry cowdung cakes and set on fire. When the 
fire is kindled on n'l sides the chief mourner brings a pitcher of water 
ou hishead. Alony with another man hestands fora fewseconds at the 
feet of the dead. Elis companion makes a small hole in the bottom 
of the jar, and as the water begins to trickle out the mourner walks 
round the pyre. Fle walks thrice round, his companion each time 
piercing afresh holt. At the end of the third round the chief mourner 
dashes the pot on tre ground, cries aloud, and beats his mouth with 
the back of his right tnd. The funeral party bathes and goes to 


the houso of the doxd, where ameigbbour purities them by-pouring - 


cow’s urine over them, and they leave! On the third day kinswomen 
or the widow herscl! ents off hor Jucky> necklace and breaks her 
glass bangles, and, along witha wimnnowing fan in which two dough 
cakes are laid, the chef mourner and tho bearers take the necklace 
and bangles and yo to the burning ground, On the way the body is 
rested and the chief monrner leaves one of thecakes. At the burning 
ground whon the body is consumed the ashes aro gathered and 
thrown into water. Tho spot where the body was burned is cow- 
dunged and the necklace, the pieces of the bangles, and the second 
dough cake are laid on it. Lhey go to the river where the chief 
mourner rubs the shoulders of the benrers with butter and they 
return to the chict mourner’s; houseawhere they dine. They mourn 
for ten days. On the eleventh the chief mourner is taken to 
the river and is made to kindle a fire. A barber comes and 
shaves hig head except the top-knot and his face except his 
eyebrows. All batho m the river and return home. The chief 
mourner makes cleven dough balls and two cakes. The balls he 
worships and offers ther the cakes and a little wet wheaten flour. 
Flo takes a ball eleven times in succession and places it at the 
bottom of the river or ~vater and bathes, and a sacred fire is kindled 
by a Braéhman priest. ‘he chief mourner bows to the fire, throws 
alavified butter, dates, Cocoa-kernel, sesamum, and barley upon the 
re, walks round. if, uni salutes it. The rest of the party pour a 
otful of water on the burnt offering and go home. On this day 
he Bréhman priest receives an urnbrella, a pair of shoes, and a 
jlanket. Caste-people are asked to dine at the house of mourning 
mt only a fow come. On the twelfth the friends and relations 
if the chief mourner raise a sum of money, and, buying provisions, 
neluding mutton, feast on them im company with tho chief 
nourner, and give hha » cep of liquor, and some one of his relations 
yresents him with a turban. On the death-day a memorial or 
shrdddh ceremony is held, The Ghistdi community is very often 
listurbed by quarrels. ‘hey have no headman and their caste 
lisputes are settled according to tho opinions of the majority and 
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their decisions are obeyed on pain of loss of caste. Breaches o 

caste rules are punished by fines varying from 2s. to £1 (Rs. 1-10). 
A woman who commits adultery is fined 9d. (6 as.) and a caste 
dinner is held to mark the event. Within the last cight years they 
have begun to send their boys to school, but they take them away 
from school and make them begin to work when they are ten. 
They do not take to new callings and on the whole are well-to-do. 


Halva'is, or Sweetmeat-sellers, are returned as numbering sixty- 
seven and as found in Sirur, Purandhar, and Poona. They are 
divided into Ahirs, Jains, Lingdyats, Maréthds, Marwiris, Pardeshis, 
Shimpis, and Tehs. he Pardeshi Halvdis havo nosurnames, The 
names in common use among men are Bihydri, Dagadu, Gangdérém, 
Kisan, and Ramdas; and among women, Bhaigu, Ganga, Jamna, 
Lachhu, and Tulsa, They are Pardeshis and look and speak like 
them. They live in middle-class houses with walls of brick and 
mud and tiled roofs, and have metal and earthen vessels. They 
have servants whom they pay 14s. to 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month. Their 
staple food is millet, rice, wheat, pulse,-butter, spices, and vegetables, 
but they eat fish and flesh, and driuk liquor, The men weara 
waistcloth, a waistcoat, and a headscarf or Mardtha turban, and 
the women a petticoat and an open-backed bodice and draw a 
piece of cloth over the head. ‘They are hardworking, but dirty 
hot-tempered and intemperate, drinking liquor and smoking opium 
and hemp. ‘They make and sell swectmeats ab the following rupee 
rates: Boiled milk made into paste two pounds the rupee, pedhe or 
balls of boiled milk two to two and a half pounds, barphi ov square 
pieces of boiled milk mixed with sugar and spices ove and half to 
two pounds, khobarydchi barphi or cocoa scrapings two and a half 
to three pounds, the same mixed with saffron two to two and a 
quarter pounds, sugar peas or sékhar-phutdne mixed with sugar 
and sesamum two and a half to three pounds, veldode or sngar carda- 
mums two pounds, sugared kuju or cashewnuts two and a halt 
pounds, sdébania or sugar sticks two and a half pounds, revdya or 
sugar and sesamum cakes five and a half pounds, bundi or balls two 
and quarter pounds, salt and sweet shev four pounds, and gudaddm 
of molasses and groundnuts cight pounds. Their women do not 
help the men. Their boys begin to learn their father’s craft at 
twelvo and are expert at twenty. A boy’s marriage costs about 
£20 (Rs. 200), a girl’s marriage about £10 (Rs, 100), and a death 
about £2 10s. (Rs. 25), heir family deities are Khandoba 
Bhavani, Krishna, and the Devi of Chatarshringi. Their priests a1 
Kanoj Brahmans. They keep the regular local fasts and feast: 
but the Ashddhi or June-July and the Kartiki or October-Novembe 
ekédushis or lunar clevenths are their great fast days, and Loli i 
February, Nég-panchmi in July, Ganesh-chaturthi in August, an 
Dasara and Divéli in October are their great feast days. The 
make pilgrimages to Benares, Oudh, Jejuri, Pandharpur, Chatar 
shringi, and A’landi. They believe in sorcery and witchoraf 
and consult oracles. On tho fifth day after the birth of a chilc 
they lay five millet stems on # stone slab with a cake stuck in the 
point of each, worship them with turmeric and redpowder, anc 
offer them cooked rice, curry, vegetables, and boiled gram, Thi 
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nother is impure for eleven days. Ou the twelfth and thirteenth 
days she goes tu some garden, worships five pebbles, feasts five 
married wonen, ail returns home. In the evening the child is 
named in presenec of near relations and friends, boiled gram betel 
packets and snr ave served and the guests retire. ‘hey clip 
a child’s hair when it is five years old. They marry their girls 
between seven and iwelve, and their boys before they are twenty. 
The day before thy marriage the boy is rnbbed with turmeric at 
his house and wha, is over is sont to the girl’s. Then wristlets or 
kankans one a simill ivon ving the other a turmeric root rolled in a 
piece of new yellow cloth, are fastened to the wrists of the boy and 
girl and a feast is held at both houses. heir inarriagoe guardians 
or devaks ave their lionse deities whom they send to a goldsmith, 
and after beiag polished bring home accompanied with music. Tn 
the evening of the marriage day the boy is seated on a horse, 
a dagger is place’ in his bands, aud he is taken to tho girl's 
accompanied by kiaspeople, friends, and music. At the girl’s a 
lemon, a cocoanut, ua.d a pieco of bread are waved round his head 
and thrown aside. ‘Tho boy is taken tothe house and seated on a 
low wooden stool and the girlon a sevond stool on his left. Tho 
sacrificial fire is lit and the boy kindles it with dry mango leaves 
and butter. ‘Che girl’s father washos the boy’s and girl’s feet and 
touches his own eyes with the water. ‘The girl is presented with 
a nosering and silver toc-rings and a cloth is held between the 
sacrificial fire and the boy and girl. “Uhen the boy and girl together 
make seven turns roid the sacrificial fire, stopping and taking the 
advice of the elders before they make the seventh turn. The priest 
repeats the marringe verses and when the verses are over throws 
grains of red rice ove: the heads-of the boy and girl and they are 
man and wife. The hems of theirgarments are tied together and 
they go and bow before the house gods. The boy and girl are seated 
on a horse and taken in procession to the boy’s house and next day 
tho marriage festivities end with a feast. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten days. They allow widow marriage and polygamy. 
They have a caste com.cil and send their boys to school. As a class 
they are well-to-do. 


Jingars, a Persiun term for saddle-makers whose Hindu name 
seems to bo Chitrakars or Painters and who style themselves 
Arya Somvanshi Kshatris or Arian Moon-branch Kshatris, are 
returned as numbering (50 and as found ovor the whole district 
xeept m Purandhar. ‘The local head-quarters of the caste is the 
sity of Poona where at their caste feasts between ten and eleven 
aundred plates are laid. They say that the Brahmand-purdn has 
she following account of their origin, The gods and sages were once 
mgaged in performing a sacrifice in Brihadéranya, when Janumandal, 
a giant, the grandson of Vritrésur, endowed with Brahmadev’s 
blessing aud mace invincible, appeared with the object of obstructing 
the sacrifice. ‘The gods and sages fled to Shiv. In Shiv’s rage a 
drop of sweat fel! from bis brow into his mouth, Itassumed human 
form and was called Msuktik or Muktddev. Muktadev fought with 
Janumandal and defeated him. The gods and sages, pleased with 
his prowess, enthroned him as their king and went to the forests. 
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Muktddev married Prabhivati, the daughter of the sage Durvas, by 
whom he had eight sons, who marricd the daughters of eight other 
Rishis. He left the charge of his kingdom to his sons and with his wife 
withdrew to the forest to do penance. In the height of their power 
the sons ono day slighted the sage Lomaharshan who cursed them 
saying that they would lose their royal power and their right to 
perform Vedic ceremonies and would wander in misery. Muktadev, 
on coming to know of the cnrse, implored Shiv to have mercy on 
his sons. Shiv could not recall the sage’s curse, but to lessen its 
severity added that Muktddev’s sons might perform the Vedic rites 
stealthily, that they would be known from that day forward as 

ryakshatris, and would follow eight callings, chitragdrs or painters, 
suvarnagdrs or goldsmiths, shilpkdérs or artists, patakirs or 
weavers, reshim karmi and patvehdrs or silk-workors, lohdrs or 
jronsmiths, and mritikdhars and dhitu-mritikékars potters and metal 
and earth workers, They have no subdivisions. Their surnames 
are Chavan, Dhougle, Jadhav, Malodker, Kambie, Navgire, and 
Povér. The names in common use among men are Anantram, 
Baépu, Ganpati, Namdev, and Salkharim; and among women Bhima, 
Lakshmi, Rddha, Sakhu, and Savitri. They have eight family 
stocks or gotras, the namcs of six of which are Angiras, Bharadvay, 
Gautam, Kanva, Kanndanya, and Vashishth. The men are generally 
dark with regular features ; the women fair thin tall and proverbially 
handsome. Tho men wear the top-knot and moustache, and rub sandal 
on their brows. They shave their heads once a weck. The local 
Hajdms or barbers refuse to shavo them, and they employ Paredshi 
Hajims. The women mark the brow with redpowder, and tie the hair 
ina knot behind. They do not use false hair or deck their heads 
with flowers, as they hold these practices fit for prostitutes or dancing 
girls. They speak Marathi, and are-hardworking, intelligent, clover, 
self-reliant, even-temporod, hospitable, and orderly, Their skill as 
craftsmen was rewarded by the Peshwds with gifts of land and houses, 
They follow a variety of callings, casting metal, carving stones, 
painting, making figures of clay and cloth, carving wood, and 
repairing boxes padlocks and watches. From the calling they adopt 
they are sometimes called Sondérs or goldsmiths, Tambats or 
coppersmiths, Lohérs or blacksmiths, and Patvekérs or silk-workers, 
Thoir honses are like those of other middle-class Hindns one or two 
storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The furniture 
includes metal and earthen vessels, boxes, carpets, glass globes, and 
picture frames, Some keep a cow or she-bulfaloe, a pony, anc 
parrots. Their staple food is rice, millet and Indian millet, spi 
pulso, and vegetables, They do not object to eat the flesh of goats 
sheep, poultry, deer, hare, or partridges, They drink country liquor 
but not openly. The men dress like Deccan Bréhmans in a waist. 
cloth and shouldercloth, a coat and waistcoat, a Bréhman turban, 
and shoes. A Jingar rises at five, works from six or seven to eleven 
or twelve, and again from two to dusk. The women mind the house 
and sometimes help tho men in their shops. Boys begin to help 
their fathors at twelve and are expert workers by sixteen or eighteen. 
They are Vaishnavs in religion and have house images of Ganpati, 
Vithoba, Bahivoba, Khandoba, and Bhavani. Their priests are the 
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village Bréhmans who officiate at their houses and whom they hold 
in great reverence. They keep the usual Hinda fasts and feasts, 
On the morning ol the filth day after a birth the child is bathed and 
rolled from heal to foot ina piece of cloth and laid on tho bare 
ground. The mother bathes for the first time, and is seated on a 
low wooden stool, and the child is given into her arms covered 
with swaddliny clothes. Hither in the morning or evening the 
midwifo places i the mother’s room a grindstone or pdta and lays 
‘on the stone a ilank sheet of paper, an ink-pot, a pen, the 
knifo with which tho cbild’s navel cord was cut, and healing 
herbs and roots. The midwife then worships these articles as 
the goddess Nativai, offering them grains of rice, flowers, and 
cooked food. 'I'.e mother lays the child on the ground in front of 
the goddess, males a low bow, and taking the child uncovors its 
face and rubs its brow with ashes, During the night the women of 
the house keep awake. On the seventh day, cither in the mother’s 
room or somewlwre else in the honse, seven lines each about three 
inches long are drawn on the wall with a picce of charcoal and 
worshipped as Natviii and wet gram is offered. ‘Ihe tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth day ceremonies are the same as those observed by 
Deccan Brahmans. For five months the child is not bathed on the 
day of the week on which if was born, If the child is a boy, on a 
lucky day, cither witiin cleven months from its birth or in its third 
year, its hair is cux with scissors for the first time. If the child is 
a girl, whois the sabjcet of a vow, her hair is ent as if she were a 
boy and with the same ceremonies which Brébmans observe. At 
the age of three the boy’s head is shaved for the first time. The 
Jingars strew part of the floor with grains of rice and on the 
rice spread a yellow-edged cloth, and seat the boy on the cloth in 
front of the barber who shaves the boy’s head leaving only the 
top-knot. ‘the luy is anointed with oil and bathed, and dressed in 
new clothes, ond each of several married women waves a copper coin 
round his head and presents it to the barber with the yellow-edged 
cloth and the uncocked food, When a boy is five, seven, or nine, 
he is girt with the sacred thread in the month of Shrdvan or 
August-Septomber when thread-wearing Hindus yearly change their 
threads a ceremony called Shrdvunya, The boy is seated with some 
men who are goings to change their threads, and the officiating 
Bréhman is told tha tae boy is to be given a sacred thread. '{he boy, 
along with the othe s, marks his brow from left to right with ashes 
or vibhvé, rabs cowcung and cow’s urine on his body, and worships 
seven betelnuts sct on seven small heaps of rice as tho seven seers 
or sapta-rishis, he srerificial firo is lit and fed with butter and 
small pipal sticks by the boy and the others who are changing their 
threads. Those whoso fathers are dead perform the memorial or 
shraddh ceremony, ind when this is over, the priest presents cach 
with a sacred threvd which is put on and the old one is taken off 
and buried in @ basil-pot, The ceremony costs the boy’s father 
about 4s. (Rs. 2). ‘They marry their girls before they are twelve, 
and allow their boys to remain unmarried till they are thirty. 
When a marriage is scttled the first ceremony is the redpowder 
rubbing or kunku. ‘he boy, his father, and a few near kinsmen 
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go to the girl’s with a coin or a necklace of coins, a packet of 
sugar or sékharpuda, and botelnut and leaves. At the givl’s, 
when they have taken their seats, the girl’s father calls the girl. 
When she comes the boy’s father marks her brow with redpowder, 
fastens the necklace of gold coins round her neck, and puts the 
packet of sugar in her hands. She bows before cach of the guests 
aud retires. ‘The guests are served with betel, and retire. From 
a day to a year after the redpowder rubbing comes the asking or 
magni, which is also called the sugar-packet or sdkharpuda, ‘The 
boy, his pareuts, anda few kinspeople go with music to the girls 
house, and, atter being scated, the girl is called by the boy’s 
father and presented with a robe and bodico which she puts.on, 
She is decked with ornaments and presented with a packet of sugar 
or sékharpuda. ‘The girl’s father worships the boy, and presents 
him with a sash, a turban, and sugar, and after betel packets have 
been served they retire. A week or two before the wedding the 
boy’s and girl’s fathers go to the village astrologer with the two 
horoscopes and settle the day and‘liour on which the marriage should 
take place. ‘This the astrologer notes on,two papers which he bands 
to the boy’s father, who keeps one for himself and makes over the 
other to the girl’s father. Mach of the fathers gives the astrologer 
14d, to 13d. (1-14 as.) and they take him with them to the boy’s house. 
Here some castemen are metand the astrologer reads the two papers 
to thom. The brows of the enests are marked with sandal, the boy 
is presented with a sash and, turban, and the guests retire with betel 
packets. ‘hroe days before the marriage, unlike Deccan Brahmans, 
the boy is rubbed with turmeric at his house, and married women, 
with music, take what romaius to the girl’s with a green robe and 
bodice and wet gram. The girl is rubbed with the turmeric, bathed, 
and dressed in the new robe; and the boy’s party retire with a present 
of a waisteloth, turban, and sash fortheboy. Their marriage guardian 
or devak is their house goddess or kuldevi, on whom they throw a 
few gains of rice, and call her tho marriage guardian. Their marriage 
hall lucky-post or muhurt-medh is a pole whose top is crowned with 
hay and a yellow cloth in which are tied a few grains of red rice, 
a betel packet, and s copper coin. The rest of their marriage, 
puborty, and pregnancy ceremonies aro the same as those observed by 
Deccan Brahmans. ‘They burn their dead, and, except that they make 
small heaps of rice, their death ceremonies do not differ from those of 
the Deccan Brihmans. On the spot where a funeral pile of cowdung 
cakes is to be raised the chiof mourner sprinkles water and inakes five 
heaps of grains of rice towards the south, thirteen towards tho west, 
nine towards the north, and seven towards the east. In the middle 
he makes three heaps, and throws over them five cowdung cakes, 
and tho rest of the mourners raise a pile, lay the body on the pile, 
and set the pilo on fire. They have a caste council and their social 
disputes are settled by meetings of the castemen. ‘They send their 
boys to school, but only till they are about cleyen or twelve, 
when they begin to work in their fathers’ shops. As a class they 
are well-to-do. The Jdingars, or as they call themselves 
Somvanshi Kshuatriyas, hold a peculiar position among Deccan 
Hindus. Though their appearance seems to entitle them to a place 
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among the upper classes the upper classes do not give them such a 
position. They are isolated and disliked, by some even considered 
impure. A few years ago the Poona barbers refused to shavo the 
Jingars on the ground that they were impure. This one of the 
Jingars resented and brought an action of libel against the barber, 
but tho charge was thrown out. The reason alleged by the people 
of Poona for considering the Jingars impure is that in making 
saddles they have to touch leather. It is doubtful if this is the 
true explanation of their isolated position. Others say that the origin 
of the dislike to the Jingars is their skill as craftsmen and their 
readiness to tale so any new craft which offers an opening. ‘Their 
name of Punchils is generally explained as panch chal or five 
callings, namely working in silver and gold, in iron, in copper, in 
stone, and in silk. Chis derivation is doubtful, and in different 
districts the enunicration of the five callings seldom agrees. In 
1869 Sir Walser Elliot gave an account of the Panchdls of the 
Karnétak and South India! He notices the rivalry between the 
Panchdéls and Britluaans, andthat the, Panchals are the leaders of the 
left-hand castes as the Bréhmans are the leaders of the right-hand 
castes. He thinks this division into leftvand right castes and the 
peculiarly isolated sonial position of the Paachils are due to the fact 
that they were once Buddhists, and perhaps in secret still practise 
Buddhism, Sir Walter Wliot learned from a Panchil, over whom 
he had influcnes, that though they professed the worship of the 
Bréhmanic gols they had priests of their own and special religious 
books, The Panchi snowed hiranimago which they worship. ‘The 
image is seated cr. ss2d-leggod hke a Buddha, and Sir Walter 
Elliot thought i¢ was Gaontam Baddha, Still this cross-legged 

osition, thongh Buddhist, is not solely Buddhist, and it seems 
insufficient to prove that the) Pauchdls are Buddhists at heart, 
If they are Buddhisis the namo Panchal may origiually have been 
Panehshil the Men of ive Rules, an old name for the Buddhists. 
Some accounts of the Konkan and Deecan Panchals seem to show 
that as in the Kacnuitiak they have special holy books. This the 
Poona Panchils deny, und attempts to gain further information 
regarding them have faod. 

Ka‘cha ris, or Gliss-Bangle Makers, are retnrned as numbering 
sixty-five and as fount ia Haveli, Purandhar, and Poona, Of their 
origin or of their comune into the district they know nothing. 
They are divided into Marathds and Lingdyats who do not eat 
together or intermarry. ‘tho surnames of the Lingdyat Kachéris aro 
Bharto, Birje, Dok-hete, Gandhi, Kadre, and Malharo, and people 
with the same surname dy not intermarry, The names m common 
use among men are Shandoba, Lakhoba, Niroba, Shivba, and Sitdram ; 
and among women Bhigu, Elma, Gaya, Savitri, and Yamna. They 
look like Lingayats and are dark and strong. The meu wear the 
top-knot, moustache, mid whiskers. Their home tongue is Marathi. 
They live in houses with mud walls and tiled roofs, containing cots, 
cradles, boxes, quilrs, blankets, and metal and earthen vessels. 


2 Jounal of the Henological Society of London, I. 111-112, 
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They have no servants, but sometimes keep cows, buffaloes, and she- 
goats. Their staple food is millet, split pulse, and vegetables, and 
they are fond of pungent dishes. ‘They neither eat fish or flesh nor 
do they drink liquor. They smoke tobacco and hemp or ganja. 
Both men and women dress like Maréthi Brdhmans, except that 
the women do not draw the skirt back between the fect and tuck 
the end into the waist behind. hey do not deck their hair with 
flowers or wear false hair. ‘They are sober, thrifty, hardworking, 
and hospitable. ‘They make black and green glass bangles. They 
buy broken pieces of bangles from Méarwdr Véanis and other 
hawkers, melt them, and cast them afresh. They sell ordinary 
bangles to wholesale dealers at four pounds for 2s. (to. 1) and lapeta 
or bangles joined together with wires at 1s. or 1s. 6d. (8-12 as.) tha 
thousand, ‘Their working tools are earthen pots, a mus or pestle, 
and an iron bar or salat, The women do not help the men. A 
man can make about a thousand bangles ina day. ‘They carn 16s, 
to £1 (Rs. 8-10) a month. A marriage costs £2 10s. to £20 (Rs, 25- 
200), anda death 10s. (Rs. 5). hey are Lingdyats and their teachers 
are Jangams. They settlo-social disputes at meetings of the caste- 
men. ‘'fhey do not send their boys to school, and suffer from the 
competition of Chinese and other hangles. 

Ka’sa’rs, literally Brass-makers, now Glass-Bangle Hawkors, are 
returned as numbering 2755 and as found all over the district. 
They say they came into the district from Ahmadnagar, Kolhapur, 
Sangli, Miraj, and Satara, during the Peshwa’s supremacy (1718- 
1817). ‘They are divided into Maratha and Jain Kéasadrs. The 
following details apply to the Maratha Kasdrs. They are dark, 
middle-sized, and thin, ‘lhoy speak Marathi and most of them live 
in honses of the better sort, on¢ or two storeys high, with walls of 
brick and tiled roofs. Their staple food is millet, pulse, vegetables, 
and occasionally rice ; they also eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, 
poultry, hares, deer, and partridges, and drink both country and 
foreign liquor. They smoke tobacco and homp. The mon wear the 
waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shonidercloth, and Maratha or Deccan 
Brdhman turban and shoes. The women dress m a Maratha bodice 
and a robe whose skirt is drawn back between the feet and the 
end tucked in behind. Tho men wear the top-knot, the moustacho, 
and sometimes the whiskers, but not the beard. The women tio the 
hair ina knot behind, but do not wear false hair or deck their hair 
with flowers. heir clothes are both country and Europe made and 
they have no special liking for gay colours. Like Marathas they wear 
ornaments of silver gold and quecnsmetal. hey are hardworking, 
thrifty, even-tempered, hospitable,and orderly. They deal in glass and 
wax bangles and make lac bracelets. In the morning and again about 
midday they move about with bundles of bracelets slung across their 
shoulders and in their hands, crying Ghya bingdya, Uave bangles. 
The banglos are of many kinds, are sold single, and vary in price 
from 1d. to £1 (2 anna - Rs.10) the dozen. The names of the chief 
sorts are ambali, andr, aniras, dsmdni, bilort, chai, champa, délambi, 
ducha, gajra, galas, gandakt, ghas, gulab, guikhar, hirvva, jaributt, 
ghirmi, kachekatri, haji, kinji, kapiv, kdthva, khula, dilimbi, 
khulémotia, kolavitar, morchut, morpisi, motia, motikapiv, nadgmodt, 
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nivangi, murival. pavedri, phulgulid, piroz, pishti, piola, rajeargi,rdshi, 
stkarka, sonrri, ‘nishi, and vdlshet. he bangles arc pat on the 
buyer’s wrists by the seller, and if a bangle breaks while the hawker 
is putting it on the Joss is his, Women sot great store on tight-fitting 
bracelets wid some Kitsées can work the hand in such a way as to 
force over them tho most astonishingly small bracelets.  Kasdv 
women and chihiren help the nion in their calling, making and 
selling bangles sad putting them on the buyers’ wrists. These 
Kasdrs also make pd sell copper and brass vessels, ‘They are 
Bréhmanic Tindes and have house tnages. Their family god is 
Khandoba aad thciv chief goddess is Bhavéni of Tuljtpur., Their 
priests are Pocean Brthiuans, They make pilgrimages to Pandhar- 
pur, Jejari, wad somerines to Benares. Muahdashteratram February 
and the lunar cleventis or ekiuashis of every month are their fast. 
days. ‘Cheir feasts aro Shimga or Tloli is March-April, New Year's 
Day or Gudi-epade. on April, Ndg-pauchmi ov the Cobra’s Fitth in 
July, Ganesh-cherlimthi ov Ganpati’s Fourth in Angust, Dasara in 
October, and Dinil: in OctobersNovembor. They have vo spiritual 
teacher or guru. When a Kastr’s child sickens its parents set cooked 
rice, cnrds, anewy, redlead, a Tomen, and needles on a bamboo 
basket or padli, and wave the basket round the child’s face, and lay 
ibat the strect corner, a fayourite spimh haunt. Or they wave a. 
fowl round tho sick child’s head aud sct the fowl free. They 
worship tho goddess Satvii on the fifth day aftor the birth of a 
child aud name ihe child on the twelfth. 'Thoy clip a boy’s hair 
between one arid five, marry their girls before they aro twelve, and 
their boys between tyclve and twenty-four. They burn their dead 
and mourn ten days They-allow widow marriage, and practise 
polygamy; polyandry is anknown,— They have no headman and 
decide social dispntes at miectings of phe castemen. They send 
their children to scho.t, keeping boys at school till they are twelve 
or thirteen and girls (ll they are married, ‘They ave a steady class. 

Ka'taTris, ov Turiesos, numbering thirty-six, aro found in the 
sub-divisions of Poon aad Januar. They are like Maratha Kunbis 
dark, strong, and middie-sized, They profess to be vegetarians and 
to avoid liquor, but usimy seerctly oat flesh and drink. They dress 
like Brélimans and ax 2 class are elean, orderly, hardworking, thrifty, 
and hospitable. ‘hey cro hereditary carvers and wood-painters, 
bat somo of them are sonoylenders and rich landholders, They 
worship all Brihmanic gcds and keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. They arc Suvircs, and their family gods are Bhavan, 
Khandoba, and Mahsdey. Their pricst is a Deshasth Brahman, 
Harly marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised, polyandry 
is unknown, and widow anarriago is forbidden on pain of loss of 
caste. On tho fifth and swellth days after the birth of a child the 
goddess Satvai is worshipped and the child is named on tho twelfth, 
‘ho mother’s impurity lass ten days. The boys are girt with the 
sacred thread between eivht and eleven and married betwoen fifteen 
and twonty-five. ‘Nhe givls are married between cight and fifteen, 
and the offer of marriage cortes from the boy’s parcnts. Onagirl’s 
coming of age she sits spurt for three days and on the fourth is 
bathed presented with a new robe and bodice, and the castepcople 
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are feasted. The burn their dead and mourn ten days, In social 
matters, they form a united community and settlo disputes at their 
caste councils. ‘hey sond their children to schools and are ready 
to take advantage of any new openings. 


Khatris, or Weavers, are returned as numbering 460 and as found 
over the whole district. They say they were originally Kshatriyas 
who to avoid being slain by Parushuram were told by the goddess 
Hinglaj to assume the name of Khatris and to take to weaving, 
They cannot tell when and whence they came into the district, 
They are divided into Somvaushis, Surtis, and Suryavanshis, who do 
not eat together or intermarry. The surnames of the Somvanshis, 
to whom the following particulars belong, are Chavhin, Gopal, 
Shdre, Khode, Khosandir, Povdr, and Valnekar; people bearing 
the same surname do not intermarry. heir leading family stocks 
or gotras avo Bharadyaj, Jamadgani, Narad, Pardshar, Valmik, and 
Vashishth; people having the same gotra cannot intermarry. The 
names in common use among men,are Baélkrishna, Pindu, Ram- 
chandra, and Vithal; and among women Bhima, Lakshmi, Tnka, and 
Yamuna. hey do not differ from Deshasth Brahmans in face, 
figure, or bearing. The speak Marathi bat their home tongue is a 
mixture of Marathi and Gujarati. Most of them live in houses of 
the better sort, mud and brick built, with one or two storeys and tiled 
roofs, Their house goods includé metal and earthen vessels, cots, 
boxes, blankets, carpets, and bedding. Their staple food is millet, 
split pulse, vegetables, anda preparation of chillies or tikhat, They 
eat fish and the tlesh of sheep, goats, and fowls, anddrink quor. Both 
men and womon dress like Decean Brélimans. ‘They are clean, neat, 
thrifty, sober, and hardworking, ‘hey weave robes, waistcloths, and 
bodices. ‘They sell the robes at £1 ds, to £5 (Rs. 12-50), and waist« 
cloths and pitimbars at £1 2s. to £10 (Rs. 11-100), and carn 163, to 
£3 (Rs, 8-30) a month. Besides weaving they string on wire or 
thread gems and pearls, make fringes, threads for necklaces, tassels, 
netted work, and hand and waist ornaments. ‘Their women and 
children help them in their calling. They work from sevon to 
twelve and again from two to six or seven. They worship the usnal 
Brdéhmanic gods and goddesses and their family goddess is Bhavdni 
of Tuljdpur. heir priests aro Deshasth Brahmans who officiate 
at their houses, hey keep the rognlar fasts and feasts and make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Kondanpur, Jandharpur, and 
'Luljapur. On the fifth day after the birth of a child some worship 
a grindstone and rolling-pin and others a clay horse with a rider, 
Tn front of the horse are placed five millet stems about six inches 
long wrapped in rags and the whole is worshipped by the midwife 
and offered sngared milk or khir and cakes or telchya. Five to 
seven dough lamps are placed near it and outside the mother’s room 
on either side of the door are drawn ink or coal figures whose brows 
ave daubed with redpowder. ‘hese also are worshipped. On the 
twelfth day five marricd women are asked to dine and the child is 
laid in the cradle and named. Female relations and friends make 
presents of clothes to the child and they leave with a present of 
wheat and gram boiled together and packets of betelnut and leaves, 
They clip a boy’s hair when between one and five years old and gird 
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him with the sacred thread before he is ten. They marry their girls 
before they are eleven and their boys before they are twenty-five. 
They burn their deus, and allow widow marriage and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. ‘Choy hold caste conncils and send their boys to 
school. Asa clus they are well-to-do. 


Koshtis, er Weavers, are returned as numbering 2713 and as 
found over the whole district except in Maval. They say they were 
Bréhmans whe fin rofusing to give the Jain saint Parasnath a piece 
of cloth were curved and told they would become weavers and never 
prosper. ‘hey cannot tell when or whence they came, but say they 
have been in the di:trict for the last three generations. heir surnames 
are Avad, Bhandii:., Gorpi, Kamble, and Phise. The names in common 
use among men are landoba, Ghanashshdm, Jankirém, and Khandoji; 
and among women Bhima, Lakshmibdi, Radha, and Rai. Their home 
tongue is Marathi. ‘heir houses are like those of other middle-class 
Hindus except that tuey have unusaally broad verandas. A weaver’s 
house can be knowa by the még or pit for working the pedals, and 
by pegs, called dione and chute, fixedin front of the house. Their 
house goods, besides cue to three or fourshand-looms, include earth 
and metal cookiny vessels’ Some look and dress like Marathds 
and others like hivi-caste Hindus in Deccan Brdlman turbans and 
shoes; the younyer men wrap searyes round their heads. Like the 
men the women dress like Maratha or Decean Bréhinan women in 
a full robe and Jawtca, and pass the skirt of the robe back between 
the feet and tnek :b into the. waist behind. Their staple food 
includes millet bread, pulse, ebillies, and vegetables, and occasion- 
ally rice, fish, and tie flesh of sheep; goats, and fowls. They are 
forbidden country o foreign ligaor on pain of a fine of 6d. to Qs. 
6d, (Re.4-14), Dnt they smoke tobacco and hemp. They weave 
both cotton and silk robes and badicecloths. Some act as servants 
to weavers oaruing 4s. to 10s. (Rs, 2-5) amouth. Boys begin to weave 
about fifteen. They become apprentices to weavers and in two or 
three years are skilful workmen. ‘The women help the men by 
disentangling or clezrise threads drawn over the frame or baili, by 
sizing or pint, by joiniug the threads sdndni, and sorting the 
threads in thy Joon: popatt or vali. A Koshti earns 14s, to £1 
(Bs.7-16) aimonth. ‘Their busy season is from September to June 
or from Ashvin to Jijesith. During tho rains most of them do little 
weaving and work in the fields. ‘They suffer from the competition of 
Europe and Bowhay machinc-made goods and many of them are in 
debt. They have cred and borrow to meet birth, marriage, death, 
and other special expenses at one and a half to two per cent a month. 
They do not work on full-moons, no-moons, eclipses, Dasara in 
September-October, or Mivdli in October-November. They worship 


t 
the usual Hindu gods and goddesses and their family gods aro 
the goddess Chavandeslvari of Bhalavni in Sholaipur, Khandoba, 
Bahiroba, and the goddess Bhavani of Tuljépur, Their family priest 
is a Deshasth Brahman who is highly respected. Their spiritual 
teacher,a Hatkar or Dhangar by caste, lives at Kolhépur. They call 
him guru and he is sneveeded by one of his disciples. They keep 
the ordinary Hindu fists and feasts, and their chief holiday is the 
full-moon of the month of Paush or December-January in honour of 
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the goddess Chavandeshvari. On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child they place a silver image of Satvéi ona stone slab or puta along 
with sand, rut Calotropis gigantea loaves, und a lighted stone lamp, 
worship it with redlead, turmeric, and redpowder, and offer it boiled 
grain, cooked bread, pulse, and vegetables, Five unmarricd women 
ave feasted in honour of the goddess, and, on the morning of the 
seventh day, the slab is removed and the lying-in room cowdunged 
and the cot washed. lor ten days the mother remains impute. If 
the child is @ girl she is vamed on the twelfth and if a boy on the 
thirteenth. Nhe child’s hair is clipped for the first time on a lucky 
day when the child is four months to a year old, and pieces of 
cocoa-kernel are served. ‘They marry their boys between ten and 
twonty-five and their girls between five and eleven. xcept in the 
following particulars, their marriage customs are the same as those 
vf Deccan Kunbis. ‘Their marriage guardian or devak is the jupane or 
joiner, a tool which joins the throads of two pieces of cloth, and the 
panchpallavs ov five leaves, of four figs Ficus religiosa, @lomerata, 
indica, and infectoria, and of theamango, which they tie to a post in 
the marriage hall. They marry thetr-children standing tn baurboo 
baskets in front of cach other, Tbe details of the marriago ceremony, 
the giving away of the bride, the kindling of the sacrificial fire, and 
the bridegroum’s theft of one of the girls family gods, are the same 
as among Marathi Nunbis. Onthe second day of the marriage they 
cowdung « spot of ground and Jay a metal plate onit. he plate is 
covered with w second metal plate, and over the second plate ts set a 
water-pot full of cold waterand within-the neck of the pot are five 
betel leaves and a cocoanut. tito the pot comes the goddess 
Chavandcshvari vad round her are arranged thirteen betel packets, 
each packet with thirtcen betel lvaves aud an equal namber of uuts,ard 
one copper coin. The packets axe, set-aside for the following men of 
distinetion: The Neamble who spreads a blanket before the ‘goddess, 
the Ghate who sits fast or ghat in front of the goddess, the Lilkar 
oy metal eup beater, the Dirate or torch-holder, the Bhaudéri ar 
offerer of turmeric powder or bhanddr, the Chavre or fy-scarer, the 
Dhole or drum-beater, the Phaval-shankhe or conch-blower, the 
Upre or incense-waver, the Nulashe or pot-setter, the Jhdde or 
sweeper, the Lafpurush who lays out the two plates, and the Crupta 
or invisible. Mach of these thirtcen mdnkaris or honourables, who is 
present, takes a packet and the packets of thoso who have not come 
ave distributed among the guests. In the evening the boy and 
girl vide on horseback to Méruti’s temple and from it are taken 
to the boy’s house, Beforo entering the house curds and rice are 
waved round their heads and thrown away. Wheu they enter the 
house the girl is given an old bodico with rice, wheat, and grains 
of pulse. Sho walks dropping the grain as far as the house gods, 
and the boy’s brother follows picking it up. Near the gods eleven 
gram cakes or puran-polis arc piled ono on the other, and near the 
cakes are two brass water-pots containing molasses and water in 
one of which is a two-anna silver piece. The girl is asked to lift the 
water-pot in which the coin has been dropped. 1f she sueceeds it is 
well, but failure is considered ill-omened, Next day the NUTTIAge 
ecremony ends with a feast.  Koshtis allow child warriage and 
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polygamy, but forbid widow marriage. When a girl comes of age 
she ix seated fav fonr days by herself, On the morning of the 
fifth day she is bathed, dressed in a new robo and bodice, and her 
lap is filled with five kinds of fruit and with betel-packets. A. 
feast is given fo near relations and the gir?’s parents present the 
boy and girl with new clothes. They cither bury or burn the dead. 
The dead if a man ora widow is wrapt ina white sheet, and if a 
married woman ina green sheet. The body is laid on the bier and 
vavvicd to the buming ground. ho other death ceremonics do not 
differ from ty se observed by Maratha Kunbis, They have no 
headinan and sctole social disputes at meetings of the’ castemen. 
They send their boys to school for a short time. They do not take 
to new pursuits, end are said to be a falling people. 

Kumbha'rs, o- Potters, are returned as numbering 7739 and as 
found over the whele district. 'Lhey are divided into Marathaés and 
Pardeslus who Co not cat together or intermarry, ‘The surnames of 
the Maritha WKuecshites ave Chavgule, Mhetre, Sdsvadkar, Urlekar, 
and Vagule: fiunilies beara the same sumame do not inter- 
marry. ‘The tamesx in common use-among the men are Dagda, 
Mhidu, Narr, Reioji, and Samba; aid among the women Dagdi, 
danki, Konda, Hit, and Vithdi~ They ave Marithds aud look and 
speak Hike Marcthi Kunbiss heir houses are the same as those 
of Marath is aud ean be known by pieces of broken jars, heaps of 
ashes, tnd the wie Their staple food is millet but they eat fish ard 
flesh and crink tyror. Tho mén wear the Martha turban, waistcloth, 
and jackes 3 ane tho women the-atsaal bodice and tho full robe with 
the skirt draws Lack between the feet, ‘They are hardworking 
quiet aud woll-lichaved, Phey make water-vessels called ghaqars 
derds aud medvis, Hower-pots called kundis, great grain jars 
allod rinjans, oul childven’s boys UThese articles sell at Ad. to Is. 
(te-B8as.) They make tiles and sell them at 6s. to 10s, (1ts.3-5), 
wud bricks at My, to 18s. (Rs.5-9) the thousand, They play on a 
fumbouringe aG av Maritha’s house on the thirteenth day after a 
death and ata Brihman’s house after a marriage, whon they are 
asked to a foaso cud are given Gd. to 4s, (Rs. $-2), In religion 
they are the same as Marithés and their priests are Deshasth 
Brthmans., On the morning of the fifth day after the birth 
of a child, a twee of the three-eornered prickly-pear or nivdung 
is laid near exth of the feet of the mother’s cot, and in the 
evening near tle mother’s cot is placed a grindstone or pate, 
and over th are laid the prickly pear or nivding, some river sand or 
vélu, some river wioss or devhdala, and some pomegranate or deélimb 
flowers, and the whole is worshipped by tho midwife. A goat is 
killed, dressed, ang eaten by the people of the honse and guests who 
are invited for the occasion, On the outer walls of the house near 
the front door some of the women trace seven black [ines and 
worship them wil Howors, red and scented powders, and rice grains, 
and offer them yet gram and imntton. This ceremony costs 6s. to 
£1 (its. 3-10). Whe mother is considered unclean for’ eleven days. 
In the aftermoon of the twelfth five pebbles are painted red, Jaid in 
the street in front of the house, and worshipped by the mother 
with sundial, ries craius, red and scented powders, and flowers, 
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frankincense and camphor are burnt, and wheat cakes, cooked rice, 
and curds are offercd at a cost of ls. to 2s, (Re. 4-1). Froma 
month to six months later the goddess Raén-Saivai is worshipped in 
waste or bush land, three to twelve miles from the house. Five 
pebbles are painted with rcedlead, laid in a line, and worshipped. 
Seven of each of tho following articles ure offered, dates, cocoannts, 
betelnuts, almonds, turmeric roots, and plantains. A gout is killed 
before the five pebbles, dressed, cooked, and offered along with 
cooked rice wheat cakes and vegetables, They then dine and 
return home the ceremony costing &s. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8). If the 
child is under a vow its hair is clipped in front of the Rén-goddess; 
if the child is not the subject of a vow it is shaved at home, ‘I'he child, 
whether it is a boy ora virl, is seatod on the knee of its matcrnal 
uncle, and a few of its hairs are clipped by the uncle himself, and the 
head is shaved by a barber who is given ?d. (4 a4.) and a cocoanut. 
Sometimes a goat is killed anda feast is held costing 4s to 16s, 
(Rs, 2-8). They marry their girls before they are sixteen and their 
boys up to twenty-five. The bey’s'fathor has to give the girl’s father 
£1 to £10 (Rs. 10-100). When £1 to £3 (Rs. 10 - 80) are given the 
girl’s father is expected to apply it fo the girl’s marriage expense 
only, and when £3 to £10 (Rs. 30-100) are given ho is expected to 
pay what is spent both at the boy’s and at the girl’s houses, Their 
asking or mdgni is the same as the Maratha asking and costs 
them 6s.to £1 (Rs. 38-10). Theyrub the boy and girl with turmeric 
threo to five days before the miumiage. Their wedding guardian 
or devak is a wristlet of the) creeping plant called mareta which 
grows by the sea side, the potter’s wooden patter or phal, and a hoe 
or kuddl. They make an earthen altarvat the girl’s and pile twenty 
earthen pots and make a marriage porch both at the boy’s and 
at the girl’s. They marry, theirochildren standing in bamboo 
baskets spread with wheat. After the marriage comes the 
kanydaddn or girl.giving, when the girl’s father puts a four-anna 
piece on the girl’s outstretched hands and the boy’s father an cight- 
anna piece, and the girl’s mother pours water over them. The girl 
drops the contents of her hands into the boy’s hands and he lets 
them fall into a metal plate. A. cotton thread is passed ten times 
round the nocks of both the boy and the girl. It is cut into 
two equal parts and tied to the right wrists of the boy and the girl, 
The sacrificial fire is kindled on the altar and fed with butter. The 
hems of both the hoy’s and the girl’s clothes are knotted together, 
and after they have bowed to the house gods the kuots are untied. 
The guests retire with betel packets and the day’s proceedings 
are over. On the morning of the second day, the boy and girl 
bathe and are seated near each other, and the boy keeps standing 
in a water tub in his wet clothes until a new waistcloth is given 
him. In the evening the boy’s parents present the girl with 
ornaments, and the girl’s mother places on a high wooden stool a 
copper or brass plate, # wooden rolling-pin or ldtne, and a box 
with tooth-powder, She lifts the stocl over the head of the girl’s 
father and mother and it becomes their property. A procession is 
formed and the boy walks with his bride to her new home 
accompanied by kinspeople and friends and music. The marriage 
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festivities end with a feast which costs the boy’s father about 
£5 (Rs. 50) and the girl’s father about £3 (Rs. 30). The ceremony 
at a girl's coming ef age is the same as among Mardthds and 
costs 10s.c0 #1 (Rs. 5-10). They generally burn their dead, mourn 
them ten days, and feast the caste on sweet cakes. They allow 
widow marriage und practise polygamy but not polyandry. hey 
have a headman or mhetrya who punishes breaches of caste rules 
by fines. ‘he anount of the fine which seldom exceeds 2s. (Re. 1) 
is spent on clunfied butter served ata feast in any castefellow’s 
house. ‘Chey do uot send their boys to school and are poor, 


La‘kheris, Lac Bracelet Makers, aro returned as numbering 
seventy-ninoe and as. found only in Poona city. Their former home 
seems to hive buon in Marwar and they believe they came to Poona 
during the time of the Peshwis. They have no subdivisions and 
no surnames, and !ook and speak ike Marwdr Vanis. ‘They live in 
hired houses with brick and mud walls and tiled roofs, and their 
staple food ‘s millet aud vegetables. They eat rice and wheat bread 
once aweck, and wre not put out-of caste if they indulge in a glass of 
liquor or catia dish of mutton. or fish, They dress like Marwér 
Vanis and prepar lus bracelets for wholesale dealers by whom they 


are paid fd. (} «.) the hundred. They do not overlay glass bangles. 


with lac. Some of them make bracelets on their own account and 
sell them at 6d. to JOM (4-7 as.) the hundred. Their women and. 
their children after the age of fifteen help in the work. They 
are Smarts, and hive house images of Balaji, Bhavéui, Ganpati, 
and Rém. ‘I'hey hive nothing like Satydi worship on the fifth day 
after the birth of « child, and they name their children on any day 
between the ninth and the-thirteenth. here is no feeling about 
ceremonial impurity and they touch the mother and child at any time 
after birth, They marry theirychildren at any age up to twenty or 
twenty-five, but a girl is generally married at or bolore she is sixteen 
and a boy before he is twenty-four, ‘They have no rite corresponding 
to the installation of the marriage guardian or devak ; they say if they 
have any guardian oe slecuk it is the house image of the god Ganpati. 
Among them the asking or nwignt comes cither from the boy’s or the 
girls house. Wher a bridegroom goes to the bride’s to be married 
the bride’s mother waves a cocoanut round his head and dashes it on 
the ground. At tle marriage time, the boy and girl are seated on 
carpets ina linc, the tems of their garments are tied together, and 
they hold each other’s hands. The priest kindles the sacrificial fire in 
front of them, repeats marriage verses, and at the end throws grains 
of vice over their hesds, and they are husband and wife. Next day 
the brido’s lap is filled with fruit and she along with the bridegroom is 
taken to the boy’s house where a feast on the following day ends the 
ceremony. The Lakleris burn their dead and mourn twelve days. 
On the third day they go to the burning ground, remove the ashes, 
and place cooked rice and curds on the spot for the crows to eat. 
On the tenth day they again go to the burning ground and offer ten 
rice balls, On the twellth day they place twelve carthen jars filled 
with water on the threshold of the front door of the house, worship 
them as they worship the honse gods and cast them away. The 
death ceremonies end witha feast on the thirteenth day when the 
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chief mourner is presented with anew turban either by relations 
or castofcllows. ‘hey have no headman, and they settle social 
disputes at mectings of tho castemen, They send their boys to 
school fora short time. They complain that of late years their 
craft has fallon owing to the cheapness of glass bangles. Formerly 
when glass bangles were sold at 14d. to 24d. (L-14 as.) each lac 
bracelets were much sought after. Now no one cares to buy lae 
bracelets and many Lakheris live chictly by labour. 


Loha'rs, or Blacksmiths, are returned as numbering 258 and as 
found all over the district. They are divided into Maratha and Panchal 
ohirs who neither eat together nor intermarry. The Panchal 
Lohaérs do not diffor from the other Panchals of whom an account is 
given under Jingars. ‘The Maritha Lohirs say that they came to the 
district during the Poshwa’s supremacy from Alunadnagar, Bombay, 
Khandesh, and Sholapur, Their surnames are Bhadke, Chavan, 
Gavli, Kamble, Malvadkar, Navugire, and Suryavanshi. Persons 
bearing the same surname do not intermarry. ‘The names in 
common use among men are-Lakshman, Narayan, Narsu, Rémkusha, 
Vishnu and Vithu; and among women (Kishi, Lakshaumi, Rddha, and 
Rama. They look like Mardthis, being dark, strong and regular- 
featured. Their home tongue is Marithi. The men wear the top- 
knot and the moustache and semetimics whiskers but never the 
beard. The women tic the hair ina isnot behind, and mark their 
brow with redpowder. hey Jivein middle-class houses with walls of 
mud and tiled roofs which they hire at 1s. to 28, (Re. £-1) a month. 
Their goods include carthen: vessels and they have neither cattle 
nor servants, Their working tools are tho Juitodi or haminer worth 
Gd. to 4y, (Rs. 4-2), the sindsi or pincers worth 6d. to 1s. (as. 4-8), the 
pogar or carving tool worth  anive, the IKiivas or file 3d. to 1s. (vs.2-8), 
the airvan or anvil worth 4s, to 10s. (Rs. 2-5), the bellows or bhdta 
worth 1s. to 6s. (Rs. §-8), the ghan or sledge-hammer worth 28, to 4s, 
(Rs. 1-2), and tho shingide or anvil worth 10s, to £2 (RNs, 5-20). 
Their staple food is millot or wheat bread, split pulse, and vegetables. 
They also eat rice and oceasionally fish and flesh, hey drink to 
excess. Both men and women dress like Mardthas ; the men in a 
three-cornered turban, a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, 
and shoes; and the women in a fall Mardtha robe and bodice, the 
skirt of the robe being passed back between the feet and tucked in 
at the waist behind. ‘cy rub their brows with redpowder but do 
not wear falso hair or deck their head with flowers. They are 
hardworking, but thriftless, quarrelsome, dirty, anddrunken, They 
work as blacksmiths, make and imend the iron work of ploughs and 
carts, make brass-bound boxes, and cups and saucors, plates, cement 
boxes, and looking-glass frames. They work from morning to 
evening and are not helped by their women. Their boys bogin to 
learn at twelve and are export workers at twenty. When loarning the 
craft they blow the bellows and handle such tools as they can manage 
to work and are paid 14d. to Gd. (1-4 as.) a day. Thoy worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods and have house images of Khandoba, Bhavani, 
Bahiroba, Mahddev, and Ganpati. Their priests are the ordinary 
Deshasth Bréhmans, to whom they show great respect and whom 
they call to officiate at their houses during births, marriages, and 
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deaths. They keen the usual Bréhmanic fasts and feasts, and goon 
pilgrimage to Jejuri, Kondaupur, Alandi, and Pandharpur. Except 
in the following particulars their customs do not differ from those of 
Marathas, Their guardian or decak isthe hammer or hdtodi.. During 
the marriae cerseony the boy and girl are made to stand face to 
face in bamboo baskets. When a girl comes of age she is fed on sweet 
dishes for fittecn cays,and on the sixteenth her lap is filled with wheat 
and plantains and betel packets, When a Maratha Lohar is on the 
point of dewth be is seated on a blanket loaning against a wall, and 
ig supported on both sides by near relations and the name of Rém 
is repeated in hisenr. When he is dead the body is laid on a bamboo 
bier and carriod ether to burning or to burial. They have no head- 
man and soltle sori: disputes at mass meetings of adult castemen. 
They send ther loys to school for a short time. ‘lhey suffer from 
the competition of Kuropcan hardware. Some have taken to day 
labour and to field work, 


Lona’ris, or Lime-burners, are-returned as numbering 885 and 
as found over the whole district, ‘hey say they have been in the 
district for more thana hundred years. They have no subdivisions. 
Their surnames are Dadare, Dhavekar, Dhone, and Gite. People 
bearing the same sarname do not intermarry. ‘Thoy say they are 
Mavathis, and cut and marry with them, and do not differ from 
them in appearance, language, dwelling, food, or dress. They 
are cement-makers, busbandmen, and labourers. They buy lime 
nodules from Hadapsar, Muhammadyadi, Phursangi, and Vadki at 
1s. 6d. to 2s. (Re. $d) a cart.” ‘Phey burn the nodules mixing them 
with charcoal and cowdung cakes in a eircular brick kiln which 
takes threo to six days to burn, Their boys do not begin to help 
them till they are sixteen, as the work requires strength, Their 
religion is tho sameas that of the Mardthds aud their priests are 
Deshasth Brahmans. Lxcept that at the time of marriage the boy 
and girl are muds to stand in bamboo baskets or shiptars, their 
custoins are the sume as Marétha customs, Their headman, who 
is called pitrl, sotties social disputes at meetings of the castemen 
and with their consent. They send their boys to school. They 
complain that their :ciling is failing from the competition of well-to- 
do Parsis and Brihnans and of Mhars and Maugs. 


Nira lis, or Dyers, are returned as numbering 162 and as found 
in Khed, Peona, and dunnar, They say they came into the district 
‘rom Ahmadnagur saveuty-five or a hundred years ago. They are 
divided into Chilivant or Lingtyat Nirdlis and Maratha Nirélis, who 
do not eat together oc intermarry, ‘lhe surnames of the Maratha 
Nirélis, .to whom the following particulars belong, are Ghongde, 
Kalaskar, Mamdekar, Mhasalkar, Misél, Nakil, and Paétaskar. The 
names in common use among men are Balaji, Bapuyi, Bhiva, Madhav, 
Maruti and Vithal; «12d among women Bhima, Radha, Rakma, Rama, 
Renuka, and Vithsi. ‘Chey are about the middle height and are 
strongly made, und shave the face and the head except the top- 
knot. Their home :peech is Maréthi. Most of them live in houses 
of the better sort, two or more storeys high, with walls of brick 
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and tiled roofs. Their houses contain metal cooking vessels, boxes, 
cradles, cots, blankets, and bedding, and carthen jars for preparing 
colours. They sometimes keep a cow, but none keep servants either 
to help in their calling or for honse work. They are fond of 
pungent dishes. hey eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hares, 
deer, and domestic fowls, and drink both country and foreign liquor. 
They smoke hemp flowers and tobacco and chew betelnut and 
leaves. Their staple food is millet bread, split pulse, vegetables 
and fish curry, and every now andthen rice. ‘They give caste feasts 
on marriages and deaths, when sugar cakes and a preparation of 
molasses or gulavnt are made. They dress either like Marathds. 
or BrAhmans. The men wear a top-knot and moustache, but not 
whiskers or a beard. Tho women dress in a full long robe 
and bodice, passing the skirt of the robe between the feet and 
tucking it behind and drawing the upper end ovor the head. Their 
ornaments aro like Mardtha ornaments and are not worth more than 
£10 (Rs. 100). They are neat and clean, hardworking, honest, 
hospitable, and well-behaved. <invBoona all are dyers though in 
other districts most of then weave... ‘Their women help by bringing 
water, pounding colours, and dyemg cloth. Their boys begin to 
work at sixteen, and are skilled workers at twenty, when they earn 
6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. They buy dricd safflower or kusumba 
at three to three and a half poands the rupce, indigo or nil at two 
and a half to three pounds, sappan-wood or patang at five to six 
pounds, myrobalans or hirdas at sixteen pounds, alum or fturté 
at seven to eight pounds, green yitriol-or hirdhas at four to five 
pounds, country alkali or s@jikhar at sixteen pounds, and lime or 
chuna at sixteen pounds, ‘hey dye clothes dark-red or khdrvd, 
black or kila, rose or gulali, onion eolour or pydji, a reddish colour 
or abdshdt, red or kusumbi, blush or meliya, yellow or pivala, and 
green or hirva. They dyo both fleeting or kacha and fast or paka 
colours. ‘They charge 2s, (Re.1) for dyeing four pounds of thread 
a fading black and three pounds a fast black. They also dye yarus 
green, red, and yellow charging 2s. (Re. 1) for three to six pounds 
weight. 'l'odyva turban rose they charge 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2), red 2s. 
to 10s, (Rs. 1-5), onion-coloured Gd. to 2s, (Re. }-1), roddish 1s. to 
8s. (Rs, $-4), a speckled red or shidkév 14d. (1 a.), groen 6d. to Qe, 
(Re, $-1), and yellow 6d. to 2s. (Re.4-1). To dye a robe rose they 
chargo 6d. (4 as.), red 2s. (Re.1), onion green yellow red white and 
reddish 6d. to 1s. (as. 4-8), and a speckled red 6d. to 1s. 3d, (4-10 
as.). They make about dd, to 6d. (2-4 as.) on every 2s. (Re. 1) 
worth of colour they use. Their busy times are the Hindu festivals 
of Shimga in March, Dasara in October, and Divali in November ; 
and the movable Musalmdn feast of Moharram. They worship 
the usual Bréhmanic gods and goddesses, and their family deities 
are Khandoba of Joejuri and Bhavani of Tulj4pur, Their priestg 
are Deshasth Brilimans, who officiate at their births marriages and 
deaths, ‘They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jojuri, Pandharpur, 
Tuljapur, and Benares. ‘They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, sooth- 
saying, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. On the 
fitth day after the birth of a child they worship a grindstone 
placing ou it five lemons, five pomegranate buds, and a lighted 
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dough lamv. Ou the tenth day the mother is purified and on the 
eleventh the child is cradled and named, when swectmeats are 
served among friends and kinspeople, They marry their girls 
before they cau of age, and their boys before they are twenty-five. 
They allow child and widow marriage and polygamy ; polyandry is 
unknown, When «a Nirsli dies his body is covered with a white 
sheet and flowers are sprinkled over it. They do not cover the 
bodies of married women with a shroud but dress them in a yelluw 
robe, and. sprinkle turmeric and flowers over them. Pounded betel 
is laid in the desd month, and the body is carried to the burning 
ground, where if is either burnt or buried. They have a caste 
eovncil and scuttle social disputes at mectings of the castemen. 
They send their boys to school, They are a poor people, and com- 
plain that their vallmg suffers from the competition of European 
dyes. Since the famine of 1876 and 1877 they say many people 
wear white instead of dyed cloth, or dye their turbans seldomer 
than before, 

Ota'ris, or Casters, are returned as numbering 109 and as found 
in Haveli, Bhimthadi, Maval, Khed, Purandhar, and the city of 
Poona, They say vhey are Kshitriyas and that their origin is given 
in the Paduapursn, ‘hey came into the district about two hundred 
years ago from Siitira, hey have no divisions. Their surnames 
are Alur, Bedre. Dhangar, Gotpéear, Magarghdt, and Mhadik. 
Marriage between people with the same surnamo is forbidden. 
The names in c mtaion use among) men are Bhigaji, Chingapa, 
Eknath, Krishna, Réimji and Trimak ; and among women Chandra- 
bhéga, Kondabai, Muktabai, and Umabai. Otdrig look like eculti- 
vating Marthis and speak Marathi. ‘They live in ordinary middle- 
class houses with mud walls and tiled roofs, paying a monthly rent 
of 6d. to 2s, (Re f-1). Their staple food is millet bread, pulse, 
and vegetsbles including chillies of which they are very fond, 
They occasionally cat rice and fish, and the flesh of sheep, goats, 
hares, deer, and domestic fowls, and on Dasara Day in October they 
offer a goat to Ambaébdi of Tuljpur. It is tho cost not religions 
scruples that prevents them regularly using animal food. They 
drink both count ry and foreign liquor, smoke tobacco and hemp, and 


some take opium. Liquor-drinking and smoking aro said to be 
on the inercase. The men wear a Mardtha turban, waistcoat, coat, 


waistcloth, and saouldercloth, and mark their brow with sandal. 
The women wea: « bodice and the full robe with tho skirt passed 
back between the feet. They rub their brows with redpowder, 
but do not use false hair or deck their hair with flowers. Their 
ornaments are cither of silver or of queensmetal. ‘They wear the 
nosering called ath, the bracelets called goé, and the anklets 
called jodcis, ‘They are hardworking but drunken, and their chief 
calling is tho making of the queensmetal toerings or jodvis which 
are generally worn by Mardtha, Burud, Mhir, and other low-class 
or poor women. A few of them make molten images of Hindu gods. 
Their women help them in their calling, preparing earthen moulds 
or sdches, blowing the bellows, and hawking the toe-rings. Boys 
begin to help at twelve or fourteen, and are expert workers at 
eighteen or twenty. The men hawk the toe-rings or jodvis from door 
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to door and from village to village, or squat about the roadside, as 
they cannot afford to open regular shops. Their work is not constant, 
and they have no regular hours. ‘They rest on full-moons and no- 
moons. They buy the queensmetal from coppersmiths or Kasdrs at 
the rate of bd. to 74d. the pound (8-1) as. the sher) and scll them to 
wholesale dealers at 1s. to 14s. the pound (Is. 1 to 14 the sher), The 
retail price of toe-rings or jodvis is 14d. to 8d. (1-2 as.) a pair fora girl 
and 3d, to 6d. (2-4 as.) for a woman. ‘They buy from Gujarat Vanis 
broken or modi brass, borax or savigi, charcoal, pewter or jast, and 
kathil or tin. The rates are, borax 104d. to 1s. 14d. (7-9 as.) the 
pound, charcoal twenty to twenty-five pounds the rupee, pewter 
four to six pounds the rupee, tin 2s, (Re.1) a ponud, and old brass 
10$d. to 1s. (7-8 as.) a pound, hey keep the mixture which 
they use secret. he details are said to be a pound of old brass, 
one-eighth of a pound of pewter, und two tolés of tin, heir 
tools aren hammer or Adtodi worth 14d. to 3d. (1-2 as.), pincers 
or séndsi worth 3d. to ls. 38d. (2-10 as.), a file or hanas 9d. to 
Is. Gd. (6-12 as.), a vod or déidd, worth 9d. (4 a), and a file or 
reti. worth about 1s. (8 as). They carry about the toe-rings or 
jodvis for sale hung on ansiron rine or leather band which holds 
abont ninety-six rings. They ave said to suffer from the competition 
of Maraéthds and goldsmiths who have no gold or silyer work. ‘They 
consider themselves higher than Shndras, and say they eat only 
from Braéhwans, Lingéyats, and Gujarat Vanis. ‘They cannot tell 
whether they are Shaivs or Vaishnays. Their family goddess is 
Kalkédevi of Paithan. ‘Chey bave house images and worshi 

Bahiroba, Bhairji, Bhavaui, Dhandi, Jandi, Khandoba, Maruti, 
and Nagji. Their family priests are. the ordinary Deshasth 
Brahmans to whom they pay great-respect. ‘They make pilgrimages 
to Alandi, Jejuri, and Kondawpur.s Their fasts and feasts are 
Makarsankrént in December-Jaunary, Shivrdtra in January - 
February, Holt in February - March, Gudipddva in March- April, 
Dasara in September- October, Dirdli in October-November, and the 
Innar elevenths or ehddashis in June-July and October-November, 
When a child is born its navel cord is cut by the midwife 
who is paid 9d. to 2s, (Re. $-1). The mother and child are 
bathed and the nayel cord is laid in an earthen jar, turmeric and 
redpowder are sprinkled over it, and the jar is buricd somewhere 
in the house, Vor the first two days the child is fed on honey and 
castor oi] and the mother on rice and butter. On the filth red 
lines aro traced on a wall and under the lines is laid a stone slab 
or pata. On the slab are placed the knife with which the child’s 
navel cord was cut and rice pulse and cakes are offered. On the 
eveniug of the twelfth day the child is named by the women 
of the honse, and five to seven pebbles are laid in a row and 
worshipped by the mother. The child is brought before the pebbles 
as the representatives of the goddess Satvai and the mother begs 
them to grant the child along life. The naming ends by offering 
the goddess a dish of cakes or puran-polis. The hair-clipping takes 
place between the second and the twelfth year, when a dinner of 
cakes or puran-polis is given. Betrothing or sékharpuda the gift 
of a sugar-cake takes place a couple of wecks to a couple of years 
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before marnage, when the girl is presented with a robe and bodice. 
The boy and the girl are rubbed with turmeric at their houses 
two or three days before the marriage and a robe or petal and a 
green-colonred bodice are presented to the girl, On the following 
day the marriage ;rods or deckdryas are installed, when a circular 
bamboo basket or durdi and a winnowing fan are worshipped 
near the bons: gods. On the evening of tho marriage day, the 
boy is seated on horseback, aud, accompanied by kinspeople 
and music, fukes bis seat at the temple of Mdruti in the girl’s 
village. His brerher goes on to the girl’s honse and reports 
the bridegroom's arrival ab the temple. The brother is given a 
turban, and the men and women of the bride’s honse, with a snit 
of clothes for the boy, go with him to Méaruti’s temple. The 
boy is presented with the clothes, generally a turban and sash, 
and is carried in precession to the gir’s house, Before he enters 
the marriage hall, an elderly woman waves a lemon or a cocoanut 
round his head sad dashes it on the ground. The boy is taken into 
the marriage hall und set facing the girl, a cloth is held between 
them, the Brahman priest.tepeats verses-and throws rice over their 
heads, and they wre busband apd wife. They are seated on the 
altar and the suceifeial fire is itand fed with butter and parched 
grain. A feast cioses the day. On-the following day the boy goes 
to his house on horseback with his bride in procession accom- 
panied by kinspecple and music and a second feast ends the 
marriage, When an Otdri ison the point of death, Ganges 
water or the fiva cow-gifts are laid. in his mouth and he is 
told to repeat Retm’s name, In the dying man’s name money is 
given in charity to Brihtan and other beggars. When he is 
dead hot water is poured on the body, and he is laid on a bier and 
carried to the buraing ground-en-theshoulders of four men, The 
chief mourner walks in front of the bier holding a fire-pot. About 
half-way to the lure'ng ground the bier is set on the ground, a 
copper coin is laid at the roadside and covered with pebbles, and 
tho bearers chancing: places carry the body to the burning gronnd, 
dip the bier into a river or pond, and place the body on the pile. 
The chief mournceys walks thrico round the pile carrying an earthen 
water-pot full of waver, dashes it on the ground, beats his mouth, 
and sets fire to the pile. When the body is burnt, the mourners 
batheand go jliome On the third day they go to the burning 
ground, taking the five cow-gifts, three earthen jars and a cake, 
and, throwing the «shes into the river or pond, put the bones in 
an earthen jar and bury them. After ten days’ mourning the bones 
are allowed to remain buried, or they are thrown into water, or they 
are taken and buried at Benares, Nasik, or some other sacred spot. 
The chief mourucr sprinkles the five cow-gifts on the spot where 
the deceased was burnt, and setting three jars filled with water and 
bread for the deceased to eat, retarns home. They mourn ten days, 
and feast the caste on the twelfth or thirteenth, One of the nearest 
relations presents tlhe chief mourver with anew turban. He puts 
on the turban, is takcn to the village templo, bows to the god, and 
returns home. The Otdris are bound together as a body, and have 
a headman called pif! who settles social disputes in consultation 
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with the members of the caste. They do not send their boys to 
school nor take to new pursuits. As a class they are poor. 


Pa’'tharvats, or Masons, are returned as numbering 309 and 
as found all over the district. They are divided intu Maratha, 
KAémathi, and Telangi Pdtharvats who do not eat together or 
intermarry. The surnames of the Marathas are Ambekar, Barndik 
Chaphe, Hinge, Holekar, Khage, Lngad, Randeve, and Sapo; and 
families bearing the same surnames do not intermarry. ‘The names 
jn common use among men are Bhanu, Shivba, Takdram, and Vennu- 
néth; and among women Chandrabhiga, Lakshmi, Saku, and 
Savitri. They are dark middle-sized and strong. ‘he men wear 
the top-knot moustache and whiskers, but not the board. They 
speak Marathi and live in houses with mud and brick walls and 
tiled roofs. They eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, but not at 
their caste-feasts. Both men and women dress like Mardthas. 
They are clean, hardworking, frugal, orderly, and hospitable. 
They are stone-masons and caryers.and make excellent images of 
gods and of animals, hand-nnlls, grmdstones, and rolling pins. 
heir hand-mills cost Is, to 2s. (Re. 4-1), grindstones 14d. to 44d. 
(1-3 as.), rolling pins $d. to dd. ({-4$ a), and cups called kundyas 
or dagadyds 13d. to 3d. (1-2-as.). - As foremen or mestris they draw 
£1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a month, and as day-workers 6d. to 1s. 
(4-8 as.) aday. Their women do not help in their work, but boys 
of fifteen to twenty earn 14s. to, 16s. (Rs. 7-8) a month, ‘lhe 
worship the usual Brahmanic gods and goddesses, and their family 
gods are Khandoba of Jejuri and Kevis of Tuljépur and Khondan- 
ay Their priests either belong to their, own caste or aro Deshasth 

réhmans. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, and 
Pandharpur, and their fasts and feasts are the same as those of 
Maratha Kunbis. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. ‘They 
worship the goddess Satvéi on the fifth day after a child is born, and 
name the child on the twelfth, the name being given by the paternal 
aunt. Before the child is two years old, it is laid on its maternal 
uncle’s knee and its hair is chpped. They gird their boys with the 
sacred thread at the time of marriage, and marry their girls before 
they are eleven and their boys before they are fifteen. Except that 
during the ceremony the boy and the girl are each made to stand 
in a bamboo basket their marriage does not differ from a Maratha 
marriage. They allow widow marriage, but never celebrate them 
except at night and in lonely places. The man and woman are 
sented in a line on two high wooden stools, garlands are thrown 
round their necks, and red and turmeric powder are rubbed on their 
brows. he hems of their garments are tied together and grains 
of rice are thrown over their heads, and they are married. The 
are left together for the night and after a bath return to the 
husband’s house. They burn their dead, hold caste meetings, and 
are a steady class. 


Ra’uls are returncd as numbering 377 and as found 
in Haveli, Bhimthadi, Mdval, Junnar, Khed, Indapur, Sirur,; 
Purandhar, and Poona city and cantonment. They do not know 
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when and from where they came into the district, but believe 
they were driven about two hundred years ago by a famine from 
Moho) in Sholapur and Sdsvad. ‘hey are divided into Rauls, 
Gosdvis, and Bastards or Akarmases, who do not eat together or 
intermarry. ‘Their surnames are Chavdén, Chhatrabhnj, Gaddde, 
Lakhe, Povir, and VAghulker; and persons of the same surname 
can eat togethcr bat not intermarry. ‘he names in common use 
among men are Bahirundth, Gopdlnath, and Vishvandath ; and among 
women Bhayirthi, Ganga, and Parvati. Except that they all end in 
ndih the names both of men and of women are tho same as those 
of cultivating Marathas. They look and speak like Maréthds. Their 
houses are like ordinary middle-class Hindu houses with walls of 
unburaot bricks and tiled roofs. heir rules and practice about food 
do not differ from the rules and practice of cultivating Marathas. 
They give dinners on the anniversaries or mind-days of their deceased 
ancestors,on Viy-panchmiin August,and on Dasara in October. They 
have of late takea to drinking especially those in the city of Poona, 
Except a fow Gosavi Réuls the men-all wear the top-knot as well as 
the moustache and whiskers; and/a fewwear beards. Tho women 
tie their hair in a knot behind the head and rub redpowder on 
their brows; they do not wear falso hair or deck their hair with 
flowers. As the followers or panthis of Gorakhnath they ought to 
wear ochre-coloured clothes, bat both men and women dress almost 
like Marathis. Except that afew of the men wear brass or horn 
rings in their vars, the men’s and) women’s ornaments are like 
those of Marithss. The men wearthe carvings called bhikbalis, 
tho armlet called sale, finger-rings or angthids, and a waistchain 
or kaddora ; and tho women wearin the ears bugdyds and bdlias, 
in the nose the adth, on the neck the sari, thusi, vajratik, and 
putli or coin necklace, and onthe feet toe-rings or jovdis. They 
are hardworking hospitable orderly and dirty. ‘They are dealers in 
grain and sellers of sruuny bags, small tin boxes, and betelnut-cutters. 
They weave strips cf coarse cloth and cot and trouser tape. Those 
who have turned Gosdvis play and beg, weaving as they beg from 
door to door. Rauls also work in Sali’s houses as weavers, some are 
messengers in (rovernment offices, and others are husbandmen and 
day labourers. ‘nough not skilful weavers they make 6d. to 74d. 
(4-5 as.)aday. As husbandmen also they are wanting in skill. 
Their women help in weeding and sowing, They hold themselves 
higher than any caste except Gujardt Vanis, Lingdyats, and 
Brahmans. Still ‘hey eat from the hands of Maraéthds and dine in 
their company, and wre considered equal to or lower than Marathas. 
They are religions and worship Mahddev, Mahadev’s trident or 
trishul, the ling, tha dry gourd or patdr, and silver tdéks or masks 
of Bahiroba, Devi, and Khandoba. They have house images of 
Bahiroba, Bhaviini of Tuljdpur and Chaturshingi, Gorakhndath, 
Khandoba, and Machhandrandth, and of the Nath of Sonari in 
Sholépur. hey hid tormerly priests of their own caste, but they 
now employ ordinary Deshasth Bréhmans at their marriages, births, 
and deaths. ‘They yo on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljapur, and 
Parli-vaijandth in the Nizam’s country. They fast on Mahd-shivratra 
in February, Rém-nacmi in April, Ashadhi ekddashis or July lunar 
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elevenths,onShrdvanorAugust Mondays,on Gokul-ashtamiin August, 
and on Kartiki ekddashis or November vlevenths. ‘heir holidays are 
Holiin March, @udi-padva in April, Ndg-panchmi in August, Ganesh- 
chaturthiin September, Dasara in October, and Dica/i in November, 
Their spiritual teachers or gurvs ave Emndbava of Parali in the 
Nizdm’s country and Bhivnathsdgar of Wai in Sdtera, who are 
succeeded by their sons or disciples. Uxcept that they worship 
five dough Jamps in honour of Pachvi ou the fifth day the ceremonies 
during the first five days after a birth are the same as those of 
Mardtha Kunbis. Forseven days they consider the mother unclean, 
When after a bath she has become pure, turmeric figures are drawn 
on the wall of the lying-in room and worshipped by the mother 
and sweet cakes or puran-polis are offered, On the twelfth 
day, the mother, taking the child in hor arms, goes out of tho house 
near the road, lays seven pebbles in a line and worships them with 
red scented and turmeric powder, lays flowers on them, burns 
frankincense before them, and offers them sweet cakes or puran-polis, 
Jn the evening the marricd women of tho caste meet at the mother’s 
house, and present the chikbwith’a ¢apand the mother with plantains 
and betel packets. ‘he child is laid in the cradle aud given a name 
chosen by the Brahman priest. Snear and betel packets are served 
and the guests withdraw. he ydval or hair-cutting comes 
when the child is two years old, They marry their girls between 
six and twelve and their boys between twelve and twenty-four, 
Betrothal takes place a fortnight to a couple of years before 
marriage, when the girl is presented with a packet of sugar and a 
robe and bodice. 'I'wo to four'days before the wedding, the boy is 
rubbed with turmeric at his"house, aid what remains is sent to 
the girl with a @rceu robe and bodice and a chaplet of flowers 
or mundévlis. Her body is rubbed with turmeric, she is dressed in 
the robe and bodice, and the flower chaplet is bound on her brow. 
Next day a goat is killed and a feast held in honour of the family 
guardian or devak, which consists of mango, rui Calotropis gigantea, 
and saundad Prosopis spicegera leaves. On the marriage day 
the boy is dressed in new clothes, seated on horseback, and carried 
in procession to Maruti’s temple and is there presented with a new 
turban and sash. From the templo he is taken to the girl’s honse 
and a marriage ornament is bound to his brow. At the girl’s house 
before he dismounts a married woman waves a picco of bread round 
his face and throws it on one side. The boy is led into the 
house by the girl’s father or some other near relation of the girl’g 
and is made to stand on a low wooden stool in front of the girl, 
a cloth is held between them, and while Brahmans repeat the 
marriage verses or mangaldshtaks, the musicians play, and, when 
priests have finished the wedding verses, grains of rice arethrown over 
the boy’s and girl’s heads, the cloth is pulled on one side, and the 
boy and girl arc husband and wife. ‘They are seated near cach other 
on the altar, the sacrificial fire is lit, the hems of their garments 
are kuotted together, and they bow before the house gods. A 
feast is held in the evening. Next day, after the exchange of clothes 
between the two houses and the handing over of the girl to the boy’s 
parents with prayers to treat the gir] with kindness, tho boy walks 
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in procession with the girl to his house, and a caste feast ends the 
marriage, When a girl comes of age she is kept by herself for 
three days. On the morniug of the fourth day she is bathed and 
presented with a robe and bodice, and her lap is filled with wheat 
anda coconut, ‘Whe boy is presented with a turban and a shoulder- 
cloth or ehelt, and the ccromony ends with a feast to near relations, 
When a Riiul is on the point of death a few drops of Ganges water 
and cow’s urine are poured into his mouth. When he dies he is 
seated in a bamboo frame or makhar and carried on the shoulders 
of four men, with a Hutul blowing a conch-shell in front. At the 
burial gronnd an arched three-cornered hole is dug four feet in 
diameter and four feetdeep and the body is seated in the hole with 
‘ts face to the east. The chicf mourner pours a little water from 
yconch-shell into its month. Salt is heaped over the body and the 
grave is filled with esrth and a mound raised over it. An elder 
stands over the mound and repeats the following verses: ‘ Oh 
Mother Earth, we iike this body over to thee in presence of the 
rods Brahma and Visheu, who are omr witnesses. Do thon protect 
t. Oh God Shiv, we worship thy feetwith reverence”! While 
ie is repeating these vorses the rest of the mourners stand with 
vandfnis of dust, and as soon as the last word is repeated throw 
she dust on the mound. ‘Chey return home, rub ashes on their 
rows, and are pure. ‘They observe no mourning. On the morning 
f tho third day, they vo to the burial ground and offer the dead 
sooked rice and cakes. On the cleyenth night a flower garland is 
wng from a beam of the house and under the garland is placed a 
vater-pot or fambya, a dough lamp with butter in it is set close by, 
ind a goat is offered. The spirit. of the deccased comes into one of 
vis kinsmen, and tells what his wishes are, and how he came by his 
leath. After the spirit cf the deceased has left him the possessed 
yorson hes senseless on the ground, and the house-pcople say the 
lead has reached the vates of heaven. The coremony ends with a 
east. They allow child and widow marriage and polygamy, but 
iot polyandry. They have a caste council and settle social disputes 
6 mass meetings of the caste. They send their boys to school till 
hey learn to read and write. They are a steady class. 

Sa‘lis, or Weavers, retuned as numbering 3802, are found in all 
argo towns, They are of vwo divisions Maratha Salis and Padma 
3alis who neither cat tevesher nor mtermarry, The Maratha Salis 
ook like Marathas, and as a class are dark, strong, and well-built. 
‘he nen shavo the heal oxcept the top-knot, and tho face except 
he eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers. They live in middle-class 
ouses one or two storeys high with brick walls and tiled roofs, 
‘heir house goods include boxes, cradles, cots, mats, carpets, 
jlankets, and metal and earthen vessels. A. few of the well-to-do 
ave house servants and own cattle and pet animals. They are 
aodoerate eaters and goud cooks. They are fond of hot dishes, and 
heir staple food is pulse, ladian millet bread, and fish curry. ‘They 


1The Marathi runs: Dhertur’ aii pindake rdkh, Brahma Vishnu sdksh; Om 
anas Shiviydname charaapiya piduikiku ddesh, 
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bathe regularly before their morning meal and offer food to their 
gods before they sit to eat. ‘They have sweet cakes of wheat flour 
and mutton on holidays, and when they can afford it freely eat the 
flesh of goats, poultry, and fish. They are excessively fond of 
liquor, smoke opium hemp and tobacco, and drink bhdng, The 
men usually wear a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat or a shirt 
called bandi, a Maratha turban, and a pair of shoes or sandals. ‘Tha 
women plait their hair into braids but wear neither flowers nor false 
hair, Vhey wear a robe hanging from the waist to the ankles 
with the skirt passed back between the feet, and a bodice with 
short sleeves and a back. Both men and women have a store of 
clothes for holiday wear. They are not fond of gay colours. Thoir 
ornaments are like Mardétha ornaments, the noscring called nath, the 
wristlets called got, the lucky necklace or mangalsutra, and the toe- 
rings called joduis. ‘I'he men wear the earrings called bhikbdli and 
fingerrings. Sdlis as a class are dirty, orderly, honest, hardworking, 
thrifty, aud hospitable. heir chief and hereditary calling is 
weaving cotton clothes. They buy cotton and silk yarn from yarn- 
dealing Mérwdris in the Poona market and weave them into 
waistcloths, shouldercloths, and robes. ‘Tie women do as much work 
as the men. They arrange thread in the warp, size the warp, and 
arrange the warp threads and the silk edges. heir earnings vary 
from 8s, to £1 (Rs. 4-10) a month. Though to some extent he 
profits by the cheapness of yarn, Hnglish and Bombay cloth press 
the hand-loom weaver hard and leave him little margin of profit. 
The demand is brisk during the fair season and dull in the rains, 
During the fair season they work from morning to evening with only 
a very short rest. They close thetr shops on the amdvdsya or no-moon 
of every month, on sun or moon echpses, and during the Divdli in 
October-November. They ratk themselves with Marathés and 
never eat from Mhars or other low castes. A family of five spends 
16s. to £1 4s. (Rs.8-12) a month on food and £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) 
ayear on clothes, Sdlisasa class are religious. Their family deities 
are Bhavani, Bahiroba, Jogéi, Khandoha, Mahddev, Narsoba, and 
Satvai; they also worship all village local and boundary gods. 
Their priest is a Bréhman whom they greatly respect and who is 
asked to officiate at all their ceremonies. Their chief places of 
pilgrimage aro Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Tuljapur, and they keep 
the usual Brahmanic holidays and fasts. Their religious teacher 
is a man of their own caste who hives at Benares and visits them 
once or twice a year. When he comes all the members of the caste 
contribute to feed him and present him with money. The teacher’s 
post is elective and is given to one of the last priest’s disciples soon 
after his death. They beheve in witchcraft and soothsaying. 
When a person is possessed the seer or devrisht is called. ‘He 
visits the sick, burns frankincense before him, and waves fruit or a 
cock about him. Vows are made to the family gods and when the 
sick recovers goats are slaughtered before them. Child-marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy are allowed and practised ; polyandr 

is unknown. Women go to their parents to be confined. x 
midwife is called in anda pit or mort is dug for the bath-water. 
The midwife pours cold water on the child as soon as it is born and 
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cuts its navel cord which is put in an earthen pot and buried near 
the pit. Both mother and child are bathed in warm water and laid 
onacot. ‘The mother is fed on rice and clarified butter and for three 
days the child is mudv to suck one end of a rag whose other end rests 
in a cup of water and molasses, From the fourth day the mother 
begins to suckie the child. On the fifth a stone slab is placed near 
the bath-pit or moi, A handful of rice is placed on the slab and 
on the rice a silver image of Satvai is set, and about the image are 
scattered grains of sand, some pieces of prickly-pear or nivdung, 
some jajube tree ov bor branches, and catechu and myrrh. A piece 
of squeezed sugarcane is placed at each corner of the stone slab, and 
before the slab the midwife lays turmeric powder, vermilion, sandal- 
paste, and flowers. Vrankincense is burnt before the goddess, and 
staffed cakes or hiiuworvales, rice, and curds are laid before her, A 
roll of betel lewves, copper coin, sandal-paste, flowers, and food are laid 
in frout of the imavc. Five married girls are asked to dine and 
the women of the house keep awake all night. The impurity caused 
by a birth lasts ten days. A girl ig named on the twelfth day and 
a boy on the thirteenth, On the twelfih out of doors five stones 
are rubbed with redivad ond sandal-paste, flowers are dropped over 
them, and stuffed cakes and rice mixed with curds are laid before 
them, and married women are feasted, In the evening the married 
women naine and cradle tho child and after receiving boilod gram 
or ghugaris, packets of sugar, and rolls of betel leaves, they return 
to their homes. ‘he mother puts jou new glass bangles and is 
allowed to perform her usual honsg work, The birth charges vary 
from 8s. to 10s, (Rs. $-2). The hair both of boys and of girls is 
cut for the first time between the sixth month and the end of 
the third year. ‘lho maternal uncle of the child is seated on a 
low stool covered with a piece!of cloth and placed on a square 
marked with lines of rice flour. ‘Che child sits on his lap and the 
village barber shaves the child’s head except a tuft on the crown. 
Married women are asked to dine and the barber is presented with 
a piece of cloth, a roll of betel leaves, and a copper coin. ‘The child 
is bathed aud dresseil in a new suit of clothes ; a goat is slanghtered, 
and friends and relations are feasted. ‘The ceremony costs 4s. to 6s, 
(Rs, 2-3). Boys arc married between seven and twenty and girls 
between five and twelva. The offer of marriage comes from the 
boy’s father. Uf the girl’s father approves, the boy’s father visits 
the grils house with music and a band of friends. He presents 
the girl with a green rove and bodice, marks her brow with 
vermilion, and gives her x packet of sugar, Betel is served and the 
hoy’s father and lis friends retire. The turmeric paste is first 
rabbed on the bridegrooin and then sent to the bride with a green 
robe and bodice. A. day cr two after a piece of rope used in working 
the loom, a stone Jamp, ard telchis or oil-cakes are taken to Mdruti’s 
temple with music and a company of friends, Flowers are sprinkled 
over the god and cakes are laid before him, The loom-rope, the 
stone lamp, and the rice cake are taken, and they go home and tie 
them to a post in the bucth. These articles are the marriage 
guardian or devuk. A marriage altar or bahule is raised in a corner 
of the bride’s booth and earthen pots are set about it. The bride- 
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groom is dressed in a fine suit of clothes, his brow is decked with a 
paper brow-horn or béshing, and he is taken on horseback to the 
bride’s village. He stops at the village temple, and sends to the 
bride his brother who is called the vurdhdva. At tho bride’s her 
father presents the boy’s brother with a turban to be given to the 
bridegroom. ‘The bestman in return hands a lucky necklace or 
mangalsutra to a woman in the bride’s house to be tied round the 
bride’s neck, and returns to Méruti’s temple with a suit of clothes 
in which the bridegroom is dressed at the time of his marriage. 
When the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house rice mixed with 
curds is waved round him. Heis led into the booth and he and the 
girl are made to stand faco to face on bamboo baskets placed on 
low stools, with a curtain held between them. The priest draws 
aside the curtain, throws the lucky rice or mangalékshat over them, 
and seats them both on the altar or bahule. Seven threads are 
twisted into a cord, which is passed round them, pieces of turmeric 
are tied to the right wrist of the bridegroom and to the left wrist of 
the bride, they throw clarifiedybntter into the sacred fire, and the 
hems of their garments are knotted together. hey go into the 
house and bow before their family deities, Tho bridegroom steals 
one of the images and the bride’s-mother takes it back from him 
giving him instead a cocoanut or a silver ring. ‘I'he guests are 
dined. Next day a caste feast is given and sugar-cakes and rice- 
flour boiled in water and mised with molasses are eaten, At night 
the bride’s father calls his friends and kinspeople to his house and 
the bridegroom’s father presents the bride with a rich robe and 
bodice. The couple are Jed on horseback in procession to the 
bridegroom’s, and the pots that were set about the altar or bahule are 
distributed among the women guests, On reaching the bridegroom’s, 
the neighbour women come-and the couple untic each other's 
marriage wristlets or kankans and caste-people are feasted at the 
bridegroom’s house. A. marriage costs £5 to £12 10s. (Rs. 50-125), 
When a girl comes of age sho is impure for three days. On the 
fourth or on the sixteenth her lap is filed and the men of her 
mother’s house present her husband with a new turban and shoulder- 
cloth. The girl’s lap is again filled and she is presented with a new 
bodice and robe. Friends and kinspeople are feasted at hor hasband’s 
house and the coming of age is over. The charges vary from 2s. to 
£2 (Rs.1-20), When a Sali dies, word is sent to the caste-poople 
who meet at the house, bathe the dead in warm water, dress him in 
a loincloth, and put a turban on his head. The body is Jaid on a 
bier and tied to it with cord. The chiof mourner holding a fire-pot 
by a string walks in front followed by the bearers, who fasten rice 
and a copper com to the hems of the shrond, On the way they 
set down the bier and leave the rice and the copper com, change 
their places, and again hft the bier. On reaching the burning 
ground, they lay down the bier and go to make ready the pile. The 
chief mourner sits at the feet of the dead and has his face shaved 
except the eyebrows. ‘The shaved hair is laid at the feet of the 
dead, the body is set on the pile, and the chief monrner pours water 
into the dead mouth and kindles the pile. When the pile is nearly 
burnt, the chief mourner bathes, places on his shoulder an earthen 
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pot full of water, and starting from the feet of the doad begins to 
walk round the pile. A man follows him and at the end of cach 
turn pierces a hele in the pitcher. When he has made three turns 
the chief monrner tirows the pitcher over his shoulder, cries aloud, 
and strikes his mcuth with the back of his hands. ‘The party bathe 
and return to the house of the dead to look at the lamp which has 
been lighted on the spot where the spirit left the body. On the 
second or third day the chicf mourner makes ready three barley 
cakes called situs, and, with sandal-powder flowers and a water-pot, 
sets them in a winnowing fan and with a party of friends goes to the 
burial place, He gathers the ashes of the dead into a blanket, 
bathos, and pours water over the spot where the body was burnt. 
Sandal-powder, vermilion, and flowers are thrown on the spot and 
the barley cakes ure Jaid, one where the fect were, one where the 
head was, and the tnird at the resting place or visduydchi jdya. All 
bathe and return home. The impurity lasts ten days. On the 
eleventh day ten wheat-tlour balls or pinds are made and worshipped 
with Howers and rice vrains, frankincense is burnt before them, and 
the chief mourner bows down) to then. Of the ten balls nine are 
thrown into the river or streamand the tenth is offered to the crows. 
When « crow tonches the ball the men bathe and return home. On 
any day between the eleventh and the thirtcenth the mon of the 
caste are asked to dine at the house of moarning and one of his 
kinspeople presents the chief mourner with a turban, The death is 
marked by a shridd/ or mind-rite, and the dead is also remembered 
during the miahilega paksha ov) All Souls’ fortnight in dark 
Bhidrapad or Septeniser on the day whieh corresponds to the day ou 
which he died. The death charges vary from £1 to £2 (Rs.10 - 20). 
Salis are bound together bya strong caste fecling and settle social 
disputes at mectings of adult -castemen. Breaches of casto 
discipline ave punishes with fines varying from 2s, to 10s. (Rs. 1-5), 
and the amount collected is spent in caste feasts. Many set caste 
decrees at defiance and have to be brought to order by temporary 
loss of caste or other serious punishment. ‘They send. their children 
to school and keep them at school till they are able to read and 
write. They do net take to new pursuits and on the whole are a 
falling class. 

Sangars, or Weovers, are returned as numbering 809 and as 
found over the whols «district except in Haveli and Junnar. They 
say they know nothing of their origin except that they believe thoy 
wero once Lingityats aud were degraded because they took to fish 
and flesh-eating anl to drinking liquor. Their surnames are 
Changle, Dhobale, Gajare, Grjare, ingle, Kachare, and Raut, and 
famihes bearing the sau:e surname do not intermarry. The names 
in common use among men are Amrita, Baébaji, Jaloji, Meloji, 
Raoji, and Sidhu; and among women Gangabai, GujAbéi, Ramabai, 
Saibai, and Saku. They look liko Mardathds and are dark, stroug, 
and middle-sized. ‘lhe men wear the top-knot moustache and 
whiskers, but uot the beard. The women tie the hair ma knot at 
the back of the head, they do not wear false hair or deck their 
heads with flowers. They speak Marathi and live in houses with mud 
and brick walls and tiled roofs. Their house goods include metal 
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and earthen vessels, cots, boxes, and blankets. The men dress like 
Mardthés in a waistcloth, waistcoat, turban, and shoes ; and the 
women in a short-sleeved and backed bodice and a robe hanging like 
a, petticoat. Their staple food is millet, pulse, and vegetables, but 
when they can afford it they eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, 
They are dirty, but hardworking, frugal, and orderly. Ail earn 
their living by blanket-weaving. They work from six to twelve and 
again from two to lamplight. Their women help in cleaning and 
spinning the woo! and inarranging the warp. A family of five spends 
}4s, to £1 4s, (Rs. 7-12) a month on food, and about £1 10s. 
(Rs. 15) a year on clothes. A house costs £10 to £50 (Rx. 100-500) 
to build. A birth costs 2s. to 10s, (Rs.1- 5), a marriage £2 10s. 
to £10 (Rs. 25-100), and a death £2 to £2 10s, (Rs. 20 - 25). 
They worship the usual Bréhmanic and local gods and goddesses, 
Their family deities are Bhavani of Tuljapur, Jandi and Jotiba of 
Ratnigiri, and Khandoba of Jejari. ‘Their priests are Deshasth 
Brahmans who officiate at their marriages. They make pilgrimages 
to Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, and Ratnagiri, and their fasts and 
feasts are the samo as those of Marithas. ‘They believe in sorcery, 
witchcraft, soothsaying,, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and 
consult oracles. -Vhein religious guides are Jangams whom they call 
to officiate at deaths and givea money present. They worship the 
goddess Satvé1 on the fifth day after’a child is born and name the 
child on the twelfth, when two warried men are asked to dine. 
Thoir marriage rites are gencrally the same as the Maratha rites. 
They allow child and widow marriage. ‘They bury their dead and 
mourn them three! days, with rites like those of the Lingéyats, 
They hold caste councils, and send their boys to school for a short 
time. Asa class they are poor. 


Sulta'’nkars, also called Alitkers or Tanners, are returned as 
numbering eighty-nine and as found only in the city and cantonment 
of Poona. ‘They say the founder of their caste was Dharmrdj the 
eldest of the Pandav brothers, and that they came from Nagar in 
Marwar about two hundred years 1go to earn a living. They have 
no subdivisions and their surnames aro Butele, Chavade, Chavan, 
Khas, Nagar, Pohdde, Sakune, Sambre, and Tepan ; persons bearing 
the same surname cat together but do not intermarry. ‘he names in 
common use among men are Ambarsing, Bhavansing, Deoji, Pandit, 
Rupram, Rakhma, and Sagun; and among women Hema, Kesar, 
Punaya, Tulsha, Sundar, and Zuma, They speak Hindustani with a 
mixture of Marwari! They are tall and strong with a lively expres- 
sion and look like Pardeshis or northerners. ‘They live in houses one 
or two storeys high with mud and brick walls and tiled roofs and 
keep cows and goats. Thoir staple food is millet bread, pulse, and 
vegetables, and occasionally rice. ‘They also eat fish and the flesh 
of goats, sheep, and fowls. ‘hey do not eat the hare, deer, or wild 
hog, Their holiday dishes ave a mixture of wheat butter and 
sugar or molasses which is called shirdpuri, and sugared milk or 


Khir, They killa goat on Dasara Day in October and when they 


— 


1 For come here they say athini, for you thane, for take this yo le, for he 
speaks ye boleche, and for he has sent for you ye thane buldydchhe. 
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recover from an attack of small-pox, They take opium, drink both 
country and forcian liqnor except date-palm juice or shindi, and 
smoke tobucco and hemp, Their fondness for drink is said to be 
increasing. The meu wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and 
a few wear beards. Their clothes are a waistcloth, shonldercloth, 
turban, coat, amd waistcoat. The women wear a bodice and the 
robe like a petticuat without drawing the skirt back between the feet, 
They do not wear false hair or deck their hair with flowers. Their 
favourite colours are yellow and red. They keep specially good 
clothes worth £2 to £2 108.(Rs. 20-25) in store for holiday use and 
for marriages amd other great family occasions. The women wear 
round the neck a yersult of three or a panchmani of five gold 
beads worth about 10s. (Rs, 5), on the wrists silver hungnyds and 
gots worth 8s. to Lbs, (Rs, 4-8), and on the toes silver bichves worth 
8s. to lls. (Rs. 4-$). Their chief calling is tanning hides which 
they buy from neighbouring villages and after tanning sell them to 
Chambhérs and Koheras, In tanning they use the red lac dye, 
matki or math a kind of bean, salt, andthe bark ofthe tarvad tree. 
They do not like to sav what these articles cost or to tell how the 
colour is prepared. ‘Their appliances are earthen vessels or kundyas 
for steeping the hides worth 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5), and an iron 
scraper called ship or chhurpa worth lsd. to 9d. (1-6 as.) with 
which they tree the Indes from hair, The women and children do 
not help in their work, and the work is at a stand during the rains. 
During the dry season they work from early morning to five in 
the evening. They generally work with their own hands. If the 
employ labourers thcy pay the workmon 6d. to, 74d. (4-5 as.) a day. 
Their family deitics are Bahiroba of Nagar in Mérwér and the 
goddess Ambabhavan: of Tuljapur. An ordinary Maritha Brahman 
generally a Deshasth is their priest, and conducts their birth, 
marriage, and death ccremonies. They bave no house images but 
they bow before all Brthmanic gods and goddesses, They observe 
the usual Brdbmanic fasts and feasts, but their chief days are 
Mahd-shivrdtra vad Vaswnt-panchmi in February, Holi ia March, 
Gudi-padva in April, Ashddhi ekidashis in July, Rakhi-paurnima 
in August, Dasarn in October, and Divati and Kértiki ehddashis 
in November. They sy that they do not believe in witchcraft, 
soothsaying, or sorcery, Their wives and children are sometimes 
attacked by evil spirits, and to drive out the spirit knowing men 
or jdntas are consulted. An offermg is made of cooked rice, a 
fowl, or an egg, and a yioce of bread with some pot-herbs and tho 
evil spirit goes. Their customs are the same as those of Pardeshi 
leathor-workers. Uhey burn their dead, and allow child-marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy, but not polyandry. They have a 
headman styled chauthart who settles their social disputes in 
consultation with the meu of the caste. They send their boys to 
school for a short time, They do not take to new pursuits, and 
are a poor people. 

Shimpis, or Tailors, are returned as numbering 8880 and as 
found over the whole district. They are divided into Chatur 
Shimpis, Konkani Shimpis, Maratha Shimpis, Ndmdev Shimpis, 
Pancham Shimpis, Shrivak Shimpis, and Shetv4l Shimpis, who 
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neither eat together nor intermarry. The following particulars 
apply to the Shravak or Jain Shimpis. They believe they came 
into the district upwards of a hundred years ago from SholApur. 
They have no surnames. The names in common use among men 
are Anna, Anantréj, Neminéth, Ramlakshman, Shambhavaindth, 
Shantinéth, and VTolsiram; and among women Bhimébii, Jinébai, 
Lakshmi, Padmavati, and Rajarnati. ‘heir home tongue is Marathi, 
Their houses aro like those of other middlo-class Hindus with walls 
of brick and tiled roofs. heir chief honse goods are metal and 
earthen cooking and drinking vessels. hey are strict vegetarians, 
their staple food consisting of a millet, pulse, and vegetablos. A 
family of five spends 16s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month on food. They 
never dine after dark and do not eat radishes, onions, garlic, sweet 
potatoes, assafootida, honey, or clarified butter out of skin jars. 
The men dress like Maraéthis and the women do not dcck their 
hair with flowers. ‘The women wear tho earrings called buqdias 
worth £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12),.the nose-ring called nath worth 
&1 (Rs. 10), the necklaccs-ealled: mangalsutra worth 48, to 10s. 
(Rs.2-5) and vajratiks worth 14s, to £1,108, (Rs. 7-15), and the 
toe-rings called jodvis worth 10s, to £1 (Rs. 5-10) and viravlyas 
worth 4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3). ‘Pheyare tailors, cloth-sellers, sweetmeat- 
makers, and shop-boys, carning 10s, to £1 (Rs.5-10) a month. 
A. birth costs 4s. to 16s. (Rs. 2-8), a boy’s marriage £5 to £10 
(Rs.50-100), and a girl’s £1 to £2 10s, (Rs. 10-25), a girl’s coming 
of age £1 (Rs.10), anda death £1 to £1 10s, (Rs.10-15). They are 
Jains by religion worshipping the twcnty-four Jain saints or 
‘Tirthankdrs, and assert that they worship no Bréhmanic gods or 
goddesses except Balaji. heir priests belong to their own caste. 
The midwife is either a Shrayak Shimpi or a Maratha ; after a birth 
if the midwife 1s a Shimpi’ she gets glass bangles, if a Maratha 
she gets Is, to 28, (Re.d-1) in cash. The navel cord is put in an 
earthen jar and buricd somewhere in the house. On the fifth day 
after a birth they placo a stone slab or pata in the mother’s room, 
On the slab they lay the knife with which the child’s navel cord was 
cut, a gold or silver mask or tik of the goddess Satvai, and an inkpot, 
paper, and pen. The whole is worshipped and cooked food is offered 
to it. ‘They consider the mother impure either for twelve days if 
the child was a boy or for forty days if the child was a girl, At the 
end of this time they name the child, the name being given by the 
child’s paternal aunt. At some time im the life ofa boy between his 
fifth month and his fifth year his hair is clipped with scissors and 
five married women are feasted, heir boys are pirt with the thread 
before they are ton. In the morning before a thread-girding the 
priest bathes the image of Parasndth with curds, milk, honey, sugar, 
and clarified butter, lays over the image the sacred thread to be worn 
by the boy, and repeats sacred verses. A metal pot filled with water, 
and with five betelnuts and a cocoanut in the month of it is 
worshipped, aud the water from the pot and that with which the 
image of Pdrasndth was washed is sprinkled over the boy’s body, 
His brow is marked with sandal, and the sacred thread is fastened 
round his neck. From this tiine he becomes a Jain, and is strictly 
forbidden to eat after lamplight in case he should cause loss of 
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insect life. Thoy marry their girls before they come of age, and 
their boys befuve they are twenty-five. They first rub turmeric 
on the girls body and afterwards on the boy’s, At both the boy’s 
and the yirl’> louses Parasnith’s image is bathed with milk, curds, 
honey, butter, and sugar, and worshipped. Tho boy starts for the 
girl’s on horseback, and waits at Parasndth’s temple in her village. 
The girl’s father goes to the boy and gives him a turban, and lays 
before the god a packet of betelnut and leaves, and the boy starts 
for the girl’s house. Before entering the house the girl’s relations 
wave over his hed cooked rice, curds, and a cocoanut, and throw 
them away. ‘The boy and girl are marricd standing face to face 
on low wooden stools; turmeric roots ave tied with a piece of yellow 
thread to the loft wrist of the girl and to the right wrist of the boy, 
and a sacrificial fre is lit, The skirts of the boy’s and girl’s clothes 
are tied togethcr and they bow before the house gods, Next 
morning either a cocoanut or a betelnut is rubbed with redlead or 
shendur and worshippod as the god Kshetrapal or the ficld guardian, 
The ashes of the sacrificial fire are cooled with milk and a feast is 
given. In the eycuing the boy goes with his bride to his parents’ 
house in processicn aud ot the following inorning a caste feast is 
given. his ends the marriage. When a girl comes of age sho is 
seated by herself for four days. On the morning of the fifth day 
she is dressed in a new robé and bodice and ber lap is filled with 
fruit and wheat. hey burn the dead. When a Shravak Shimpi 
is on the point of death saened books are read and a metal plate 
on which tae images of the twenty-four Tirthankars are engraved 
is washed, and the water sprinkled over tho sick man’s body, 
When life is gr-ne if (he dead is a man he is dressed in a silk waist- 
cloth or muhta anc rolled ina white sheet ; if the dead is a widow 
she is wrapped ia a silk waisteloth or mukta and if a married 
woman in a yellow robe. Half-way to the burning place the 
bier ts sot on the ground, a copper coin, a betelnut, and some rice 
are laid on the spot, and the bearers chango places. ‘hey carry 
the bier to the burning ground where a pile has been raised, and the 
chief mourner sets fire to the pile. After the body is consumed they 
return home aud mourn ten days, but neither the head nor the 
moustache of the ech mournerisshaved. On the eleventh they go 
to the temple of Pirasudth, bathe the god, put on new sacred threads, 
and return home. (Cn the thirtcenth day the image of Parasnath i is 
worshipped in the }ense of mourning and the chief mourner’s brow 
is marked with sandal. A feast is given to the four corpse-bearerg 
and to near kinspecple and the chief mourner is presented with a 
turban. They have a headman called chavdhar who settles social 
disputes. They send their boys to school for a short time, and are 
a steady class. 

NAmwpev Stuer say that N&mdev, the founder of their caste, 
sprang from a shell or shimpla which his mother Gonii found 
in her water-jar when she was filling it by the river side. They 
believe they care to tho Poona district about 150 years ago, from 
Bidar in the Niziim’s country and were known by some other name 
which they say they have forgotten. A great famine drove thom 
from their homes ancl they spread over the West Deccan and the 
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Konkan, They have no divisions. The names in common use 
among men are Ganpati, Keshav, Lakshman, and Ramchandra ; and 
among women A’nandi, A’vdi, Kaéshi,and Rama. Though generally 
dark some are fair and regular-featured. The men wear the topknot 
and moustache, but neither the beard nor whiskers. The women, 
who are proverbially handsome, tie their hair in a knot behind the 
head. Their home tongue is an incorrect Mardthi. They own 
houses with brick walls and tiled roots. Their daily food is millet, 
rice, split pulse, and vegetables ; and they occasionally eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. ‘hey dress like Brahmans except that the 
women sometimes allow the robe to fall like a petticoat without 
passing the skirt back between the fect. They are hardworking, 
quiet, sober, and hospitable, earning their living as tailors, cloth- 
dealers, writers, moneychangers, cultivators, and labourers. They 
work from six to ten in the morning and again from twelve to 
lamplight. They make and sell coats, waistcoats, shirts, trousers, and 
caps ; they are helped by their women and by their children of fifteen 
and over. They keep ready-madevclothes in stock. A ready-made coat 
according to the quality of the cloth sells at 1s. to 28. 6d. (Rs. $-14) 5 
a waistcoat bands or pairan abi 3il.to Th. (2-5 as.) ; a cap at 1}d. 
to Gd. (1-4 as.) ; a chanchi or bag with pockets at 6d. to 2s, (Re.}-1). 
Tf the cloth is supplied by the customer, the sewing charges are 
for a coat 9d. to 2s. Gd. (Re.$-1}), for a waistcoat 3d. to Ls. 
(2-8 as.), for a sleeveless jacket I}d. to 3d. (1-2as.), for a pair of 
trousers 3d. to 2s, (Re. $-1), for a cap 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as,), for a 
chanchi or a bag with pockets 3d, to 6d, (2-4 as.). They have slang 
words for money. A. rupee is navydnav, eight annas tdli, four 
annas pakdri, two annas chakdri, one anna poku-dhokle, half an 
anna avru-dhokale, and a quarter anna ¢hokla. ‘Two rupees are avru 
bhurke, three rupees udinu bhurke, four rupees poku bhurke, five 
rupees mullu bhurke, six rupees sel bhurke, seven rupees peitru bhurke, 
eight rupees mangi bhurke, nine rupees tevsu bhurke, ten rapees 
dnylu bhurke, eloven rupees epru bhurke, twelve rupees regi bhurke, 
thirteen rupees tepru bhurke, fourteon rupees chopdu bhurke, fifteen 
rupees tali bhurke, sixteen rupees oku khéuchkdte bhurke, seventeen 
rupees uddnu khduchkite bhurke, cighteen rupees dvarw khauchkdte 
bhurke, nineteen rupees navydnav khauchkate bhurke, twenty rupees 
kdte bhurke, twenty-one rupees navydinav kate bhurke, twenty-two 
rupees dvartdin kite Lhurke, twenty-three rupees teputin kite bhurke, 
twenty-four rupees chopdutdn kite bhurke, twenty-five rupees talitdn 
kite bhurke, twenty-six rupees koku khduch kite tin bhurke, twenty ~ 
seven rupees udhinu khauch kite tin bhurke, twenty-eight rupees 
dvru khauch kite tin bhurke, twenty-nine rupees navyduav khauch 
kite tan bhurke, thirty rupees tin kdte bhurke, thirty-one rupees 
eprue tin kite bhurke, forty rupees ngul khiuch kite bhurke, forty- 
one rupees dvaru hate navyinav bhurke, fitty rupees tal bhurke, 
sixty rupees udiéinu tin kite bhurke, seventy rupees uddnu katya 
angul bhurke, eighty rupees hiti hauch biti bhurke, ninety rapees 
dngul khduch biti bhurke, one hundred rupees biti bhurke, one 
thousand rupees dhakiér. They worship the ordinary Bréhmanic 

ods and goddesses, Their chief objects of worship are Bahiroba, 

alaji of Giri, Bhavéni, Jandéi, Jotiba, Khandoba, Satvéi, -and 
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Vithoba. Their priests are the ordinary Deshasth Bréhmans. They 
keep the regniar Hindu fasts and feasts and go on pilgrimage to 
Pandharpur wid Benares, On the fifth day after the birth of a child 
on a grindstonc in the mother’s room an image of Balirdina 
is drawn and on its chest is placed a metal plate or ék with an 
image of the yoddoss Satvéi impressed on it and they are worshipped 
by the midwife as house gods are worshipped, At night, outside 
of the mother’s room on the wall near the door, are traced with 
charcoal two inverted or wtya sultya pictures of the goddess Satvai, 
and in the mother’s room seven perpendicular lines are drawn and 
worshipped by the :idwife. The mother is held impure for ten days 
and on the twelfth or thirteenth the child is named by the women of 
the house, The expenses during the first thirteen days vary from 
£1 to £1 lds. (Rs 10-17). ‘They are Shudras and do not wear the 
sacred thread. ‘heir customs closely resemble those of Marathas, 
A marriage costs the boy’s father £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-800) and 
the girl’s father €2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 25-200). They allow widow 
marriage and practise polygamy. They burn their dead spending 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) ou the funeral. They have a caste council 
and decido disputes at mass mectings of the castemen. They 
send their boys to school but only fora short time. ‘The use of 
sewing-machines hus mach reduced the demand for their work, 
still as a class they are fairly off, 

Sona rs, or Goldsmiths, are returned as numbering 9240 and 
as found over the whole district, |'They are divided into Ahir, 
Lad, Konkani or Daivadnya;! Panchal,? and Deshi Sondrs, who do 
not eat together ov intermarry, A‘HiR-Sondrs, who originally 
probably belonyed to the Ahir or herdsman class, say that their 
proper name is not fiir but Avheri, because they at one time slighted 
avherne the Vods, and took te flesh and fish eating and widow- 
marriage. [ft is no: known when or from what part of the country 
they came to Poona. According to one account they came from 
Vadkher, about twe've miles north of Nasik, a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred vears ago, Some say they came from Aurangabad and 
others from Upper India or Malwa. ‘hey have no divisions. ‘Their 
surnames are A’naksi, Bhagurkar, Géuddpurkar, Jéidhav, Patankar, 
Pingle, Tegudkar, and Vaya. The names in common use among 
men are Balshet, Gopshet, and Ramshet; and among women 
Gopikabai, Krishna, and Radhdbai. Their family stocks or gotrus 
are Bhadrgav, damadagni, Kétydyan, and Vashisth. They closely 
resemble Gujardt Brahmans. They are middle-sized, fair, and good- 
looking, with regular features. They speak Marathi and use slang 
or lidw words for money, as pan for four annas, two pans for 
eight annas, and wandaibdva for a rupee. Their houses are the 
same as those of cther middle-class Hindus with brick walls and 
tiled roots. heir chief article of furniture is metal and carthen 
vessels, ‘They generally own a cow or two and some goats and 


1The Daivadnya Sousirs claim to be Bréhmans. Thana Statistical Account, Bombay 


Gazetteer, XTIL Part 1. 3-140, oa 
2 An account of Panchal Scnars and Tambétas is given in the Sholdpur Statistical 
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parrots, To build a house costs £20 to £400 (Rs. 200 - 4000), and 
to rent a house costs 3s. to £1 10s. (Rs.14-15) a month. Their 
staple food is rice, split pulse, and vegetables, and once or twice a 
week fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, and domestic fowls. ‘They 
drink liquor occasionally and do not object to eat the flesh of the 
hare or the deer. They are much given to smoking tobacco; no 
goldsmith’s shopis without its pipe. At their feasts, like Brahmans, 
they prepare several sweot dishes, costing 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a guest. 
A family of five spends £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-26) a month on food. Both 
men and women are clean and neat. Tho men dress like Mardtha 
Bréhmans in a waistcloth, coat, waistcoat, shouldercloth, large fat 
turban, and squarc-toed shoes. The women do not draw a shawl 
over tho head, and do not deck their hair with flowers; they say 
the wearing of flowers in the hair belongs to prostitutes and dancing 
girls. ‘They do not wear false hair, but mark their brows with red- 
powder. ‘Their ornaments are the same as those worn by Brahman 
women, Formerly they wore silver ornaments and a gold mott in 
the nose ; now they prefer either to wear hollow gold ornaments or 
to go without ornaments altogether rather than wear silver nose- 
rings or a gold instead ‘of a pearl mod. A few keep clothes in 
store, and tho yearly cost uf clothes varies from £4 to £7 (Rs. 40-70). 
They are clean, hardworking, -even-tempered, hospitable, and 
orderly. They make and mend gold and silver ornaments, set 
gems, and work in precious stones, and a few are moneylenders. ‘I'o 
open a shop a goldsmith must have at least £1 (Rs.10). They work 
to order and make 10s, to #2 (Rs. 5-20) a month, Their craft is 
hereditary. Boys begin to help after ton or twelve and are skilled 
workers at fifteen. ‘I'he names of some of the ornameuts they make 
are, for the head, Iichat of gold one and half to two tolis and costing 
3s. to 4s, (Rs. 15-2) a tole toamake; kevda of gold, one to one 
and a half toldis and costing 3s. to 4s, (Rs. 14-2) a tola to make; 
rdkhdi of gold one to two folds and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) 
atéla to make; muda of gold, one to one anda half tolis costing 
2s. (Re.1) a tolw to make; nig or cobra of gold one to two tolds in 
weight and costing 2s, to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a tola to make; sules or nage 
of gold, five seven or eleven in number, together weighing one to 
two folds and costing 4s. (Rs. 2) to make; a pair of gold gondes six 
mises to one tola in weight and costing 2s, (Re.1) to make; phirkicht 
phule cither of gold or silver weighing six mises to two tolds and 
costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to make. For the ears, bigdis of gold 
with forty to fifty sixty ninety or even ag many as a hundred 
pearls, six mises to one tela in weight and costing 2s, (Re.1) 
to make; hip of gold and pearls, the pearls numbering fifty to 
two hundred and the gold weighing one to one anda half tolds 
and costing 4s. (Rs. 2) to make; velebdlya with twenty to thirty 
eae costing 2s, (Re. 1) to make; pankhabdlya, kisbilya, or 
sisavbdlya ot gold varying in value from £1 to £10 (Is. 10 - 100) 
and costing 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) to make; Dhigabdli of gold six 
mises to oue tola in weight having two pearls and one coloured 
glass pendant or drop, and costing 8d. to Is. (2-8 as.) to make; 
chavkada of gold six mdses to one and a half ¢olés in weight, 
valued at £5 to £50 (Rs. 50-500) and costing 2s. to 3s. (Rs, 1-15) 
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to make; kudhich. jute of gold, weighing three to nine misés) 
having six pearls and a diamond in the middle, valued at 10s. to £10 
(Rs. 5-100) and costing 3d. 9d. or 1s. (2, 6, or 8 as.) to make. For 
the nose, nath of gotd, six miss to two folds in weight, with sixteen 
to twenty-five pearls and a diamond in the middle, is valucd at £6 
to £50 (Rs. 60-590) and costs 1s. to 28. (Re. 4-1) to make. For 
the neck, thusya or ghigrya of gold four to ten tolis in weight 
and costing 2s. to +4s.( Rs, 1-2) a fola tomake; ttka of gold six mises 
to two folds in weisht and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) to make; sari 
of gold five tu twenty folds in weight and costing 3d. (2 as.) a 
tola to make; putalydchi-mdl of gold having twelve to fifty coins 
costing 8d. (2u-.) to make; javichi-mal of gold three to cight tulés 
in weight and costiry 2s. to 4s. (ts. 1-2) to make; bar-mil of gold 
one to two fol/s :n weight and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs.1-2) to make ; 
kantha of gold fivs ro twelve tolés in weight and costing 2s. (Ro.1) 
the tola to make; pfnpot or tdnduli of gold one to three folds in 
weight and costinz 2s, (Re.1) to make ; chinchpdtya or tamarind-leaf 
of gold one to three tolis in weieht having forty to two hundred 
pearls and costing 28. to, 8s. (Rs, b-4).to make; mangalsutra or 
the lucky thread af gold two gidses in weight and costing 6d. 
(4 as.) to make; yop of gold weighing one sher to five shers 
and costiny 4s, (ts. 2) a sher to make ; chandrahir of gold six 
tolds to two siers in weight and eosting 2s, to 4s. (Rs.1-2) a tola 
to make; faith of gold one to four folis in weight having ten to 
a hundred pearls and a diamond and costing 2s. to 4s. (Rs, 1-2) 
a tola to make. Jor the hands, puthjwof gold one to twelve folds 
in weight and costing 14d. (1 a.) a fola, but if they are made hollow 
2s. (Re. 1) a felt; gots or duthans of gold, twelve to twenty-four 
toliis in weight wid costing Tkd.{ba.) a tola to make ; hangnya of 
gold five to seven tolis in sveight and costing 2s. (Re.1) to make ; 
tode of gold sixtocn to twenty-six or thirty tolés in weight and 
costing Od. (4 us.) a tola to make; dandolya or vihya of gold eight 
to sixteen fol> in weight and costivg 6d. (4 as.) a tola to make ; 
bijubands of guid two to four folds in weight and costing 2s. (Re. 1) 
to make ; kaudi of gold eight to fifty tolésin weight and costing 1}d, 
(La.) atola to maxe; dagthye of gold, set with gems, weighing 
one to two felis in weight and costing Gd. to Is. (4-8 as.) a tola 
to make ; jodv’> of gold two to four tolés in weight and costing 
ls. (8 ay.) a foley to make. For the feet, skhulya of silver 
twenty-five to ene hundred folds in weight, and costing }d. to Igd. 
(4-1 a) wtolv to make; vdle of silver one to ton tolisin weight 
and costing 3. ‘2 as.) a tole to make; tordya or paijan of silver 
ten to twenty-live foliés in weight and costing 6d. (4 as.) a tola to 
make ; ran-jodsi of silver four toléis in weight and costing 1}d. 
(1 a.) the tole to mako; jodvis of silver eight to sixteen folds in 
weight and costing Ld. (La.) a tola to make; rirolya of silver 
six to eight (o/is mweight and costing 1s, to 2s. (Re. 3-1) to make ; 
misolya of silver four to six tolés in weight and costing Wi. 
(La) a tela w make; and phule of silver five and a half to six 
tolds in weight and costing 14d. (la.) atola to make. The names 
of some of their tools and appliances are the airan or anvil costing 
9s, to 10s. (ts. 1-5) ; Adtodis or hammers costing 1s. to 2s. (Re. $-1) ; 
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sdndsi_ or tongs costing 3d. (2 as.) ; savdna or nippers 3d. (2 as.) } 
kdtris or scissors 6d, to 2s, (Re.4-1) the pair; kamokhi or tongs 
Is. to 28, (Re. §-1); a jantra or wire-drawer 2s. to 4s. (Rs.1.4); 
an othant or metal mould Is. to 2s. (Re. 3-1); a cundi or stone-jar 
8d. to 6d. (2-4 a8s,); akdnas or fila 6d. to 2s, (Re 4-1) 5 a bhatt 
or earthen kiln Gd. (4 as.) ; a mus or earthen mould $d. (4 a.) 3 
a tardju or pair of scales Ls, to 2s. 6d. (Rs. 4-14); weights Ls, to 4a, 
6d. (Ra. 4-24); a kunchle or brush 1s. to 1s. 6d. (8-12 as.) ; and a 
chimta or pair of pincers 3d, (2 as.). Sondrs generally work from six 
to twelve in the day and again from two to seven or eight in the 
evening, They spend £2 to £4 (Ks, 20-40) on the birth of a boy, and 
£1 10s. to £3 (Ks.15-30) outhe birth of a girl, A boy’s naming 
costs 10s. to £1 (Rs, 5-10), and a girl’s 4e. to Us, (Rs.2-3); a boy’s 
marriage costs £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-400), and a girl’s £10 to £15 
(Rs. 100-150); a girl’s coming of age costs £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100); 
a first pregnancy £3 to £5 (Rs. 30-50) ; and a death £1 to £2 10a, 
(Rs. 10-25), They worship goddesses rather than gods and their 
chief goddoss is Saptashringt “They have house images of a 
number of gods cf brass, copper, and stone, and either employ 
Braéhman priests or perform the worship tliemselves, They keep the 
usual Hindu fasts and feasts, and their priests are Konkanasth Brah- 
mans, whom they greatly respect, ‘hey believe in sorcery, witch- 
craft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, Except in 
the following particulars their customs are the same as those of 
Marathas. hey do not invest their boys with the sacred thread, and 
asarule on pain of loss of caste marviage invitations must be sent 
to the houses of all castemen. At cach corner of the wooden stool 
on which the boy and girl are-bathed four earthen water jars are piled. 
and a thread is five times passed round them and is bnug round the 
necks of the boy and girl. On the marriage day, both at the boy’s 
and at the girl’s, five married women and other kinswomen go to the 
village temple of Maruti with five carthen jars filled with cold water 
and a winnowing fan in which another earthen jar is set and rolled 
round with thread and apiece of bodicecloth. In the shrine they 
bow to the god, return with music, and set the earthen jars and the 
winnowing fan before the house gods as the marriage guardian or 
devak. When the boy goes to the gis’s house to be married, the 
washerwoman of the girl’s family comes forward and ties pieces of 
turmeric root to the right wrist of the boy and the left wrist of the 
girl. Sondrs are bound together as a body, and they settle their 
social disputes at caste meetings. During the last ten years they 
havo levieda marriage tax of 6s. (Rs.3), the boy’s father paying two 
and the girl’s father one rupee. Wich this money they bave built 
a caste house and intend to build another when they have funds 
enough. ‘hey send their boys to schol till they are ten or twelve 
and have learnt a little reading writing and counting. Asa class 
they are well-to-do. 

Ta‘mbats, or Coppersmiths, are returned as numbering 1106 and 
as found over the whole district. They are divided into Konkanis, 
Panchdéls, and Gujars, who neither eat together nor intermarry. 
According to their own story the founder ofthe Konkani coppersmiths 
was Mundhthu whose history is given in the Kéliképurin. They say 
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they came from the Konkan about a hundred years ago. The names 
of their chief family stocks or gotrus are Angira, Atri, Bharadvaj, 
Bhrigu, Jamadagin, and Kashyap. Members of the same family 
stock cannot intermarry, ‘Their surnames are Dandekar, Dese, 
Kadu, Karde, Liajekar, Lombare, Phule, Pimpale, Potphode, Salvi, 
Sapte, and Vadke, Sameness of surname is not a bar to marriage. 
The names in conion use among men ave Ganpat, Hari, Rag ghoba, 
Réoji, Sivaldriin, and Vithoba; and among women Chima, “Goda, 
Kashibai, Lakshmi, and Radha. 'f hey sre of middle stature, stont, 
and muscular. ‘They are said to suffer from a disease of the bowels 
called chip of which many of their young children die. They speak 
Marathi and live in houses of the better sort one or more storeys 
high with walls of brick and tiled roofs. The furniture includes 
metal and clay vessils, cots, bedding, boxes, and cradles. hey eat 
fish and flesh, and ¢ trink liquor and their staple food is millet and 
vegetables. They dine in a silk or woollen waistcloth and give 
feasts of sweet cakes, sugared milk, and rice flour balls. The men and 
women dress like Deccan Bréhmats, the men in a waisteloth, coat, 
waistcoat, shouldercloth, and turban folded in Decean Brahinan 
fashion ; and the women inw long full Maratha robe. he names of 
gome of the Nae ‘1s they make are, for holding water gligur hinda 
and tupele; for cocking Lagune patele 3 for covering jhikni, rakibi, 
and shibe; for plutes pardth and tarmin ; for bathing ghungdl; 

for making enkes part; tor drinking gadve and timbe ; for storing 
water jamb, jhori, hhodva, ndnd, panchpatris, phulpitra, rémpatra, 
and vadga; tor hol Jing things LOM and darande ; for cups vdtya ; for 
heating water or oil kavhads for ladles, kaltha, pal, palt, and ligoun 
They sell brass vessels at Ve 4d, (13 as.) and copper vessels at 2s. 6d. 
(Rs:14) the pound. ‘They also make small articles, children’s toys, 
ae inkstands, petal boxes, ehairs,;tables, cots, cradles, dolls, 
stools both high and luw, and kettles varying in value from 3d. to 
£2 (Rg. 5-201. They work from early morning and sometimes from 
before daybreak till noon and again after a short nap from one or two 
to seven. They employ boys above fifteen and pay them 8s. to 12s. 
(Rs.4-6) a month without food, They generally work for Marwari 
Vani and other wholesale dealers and shopkeepers and aro paid 
1s. to Ls. 6d, (8-12 av.) a day. They also deal in bangles, their 
women making lac anc wire bracelets. They hold themselves as 
high if not hig her in rank than Deshasth Brahmans, and far above 
Konkanasths, who, they say, are Parashurdm’s creation, Their 
wornen do not help ther in their calling, A family of five spends 
£1 to £1 12s. (Rs. 10-16) a month on food, and £2 to £38 
(Rs. 20-30) a year ou dress. A house costs to ‘build £10 to £60 
(Ks. 100-600) and to reut 2s, to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a month. Their house- 
hold goods and furniture are worth £7 to £200 (Rs.70-2000). A 
birth costs them [Us. to£1 (Rs.5-10), a hair-cutting 6s. to 10s, 
(Rs. 3-5), a thread-virding £1 to £2 10s. (Rs.10-25), tho marriage 
of a boy £7 10s. io £10 (Rs. 75-100) and of a girl £5 to £7 
(Rs.50-70), a girl's uaming of age £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-30), and a 
man’s death £1 to “1 12s, (Rs. io. 16), a widow's 16s. to £1 
(Rs,8-10), and a married woman’s £1 4s, to £1 16s. (Rs, 12-18). 
They worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses. Their family 
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deities are Bahiri, Bhavani, Chandika, Ekvira, Khandoba, Kuvdrixa, 
and Mahalakshmi. Their family priests are Deshasth Brahmans 
whom they call to perform birth, thread-girding, marriage, death, 
and anniversary ceremonies. ‘Chey are more given to the worship 
of goddesses than of gods, and the goddess Kidlika is their chief 
object of worship. ‘They make pilgrimages to Benares, Prayaég, 
Alandi, Pandharpor, and Tuljapur; and keep all Hindu fasts 
and feasts, They believe in soreery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 
omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles and 
numbers. A woman stays at her husband’s house for her first 
confinement. After the child is born the mother is washed from 
head to foot in warm water. The goddess Satvdi is worshipped on 
the fifth or seventh day after a birth and her image is tied round 
the child’s neck or arm, he mother and the family are impure 
for ten days. On the twelfth the child is named by some elderly 
woman. ‘l'welve dough lamps are made. Four of them are set 
one near each leg ot the cradle and cot, one on eavh side of the 
mother when she sits ucar the cot'6n a low wooden stool, one near 
the bathing pit, and one near the tulsi plant. Boys have their hair 
cut with scissors before they are twelve months old, and are girt 
with the sacred thread before they are eight. They marry their 
girls before they are ten and ther boys before they are twenty. 
‘They allow widow marriage, but tf a widow chooses she may 
shave her head when she is. past forty. They have a caste 
council, and settle social disputes at meetings of tho castemen, 
They send their boys to school. ‘Lhe competition of foreign copper 
and brass shects has deprived ihe Témbats of much of their former 
trade, Asa class they aro said not to be prosperous, 


Telis, or Oilmen, aro returned as numbering 8710 and as found 
over the whole district. 'lhéylare divided into Pardeshi, Shanvar, 
Somvar, and Lingayat Telis, Of these the Shanvdr 'lelis are Beni- 
Isréels, the Somvdr chs are Mardthds who do not differ from 
Maratha Kunbis, and tho Lingdyat Telis do not differ from other 
Lingiyats. None of theso subdivisions eat together or intermarry. 
The Maratha or Somvar Telis are the same as cultivating Mardthas, 
and look and live like them. Their houses are like Maratha 
houses except that on the veranda or in the back part of the 
house there is an oil-mill or ghina, A Tel’s houso costs £20 to 
£40 (Rs. 200-400) to buy and 1s. to 4s. (Rs. $-2) a month to 
rent. They have bullocks and servants whom they pay 8s. to 1¥s, 
(Rs. 4-6) a month. Their staple food includes millet bread and 
split pulse, and oceasionally rico. hey eat fish and flesh and 
drink liquor. A family of five spend 14s, to 16s, (Rs.7-8) a mouth 
on food and drink, ‘Their feasts cost them 16s, to £2 (Rs,8-20) for 
every hundred guests. They both chow and smoke tobacco. ‘They 
breakfast early, dine at noon, take a nap for about a couple of hours, 
and sup at nine. ‘Ihe men wear the loincloth, waistcloth, coat, 
waistcoat, Bréhman or Maritha turban, and shoes, The women 
dress like Brahman women in a bodice with a back and short sleeves 
and a fullrobe whose skirt is drawn back between the feet and tuck. 
edin behind. They do not wear false hair or dock their heads with 
flowers. ‘hey are hardworking, sober, thrifty, and strongly made, 
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and their women are proverbially fair and well-featured. Some 
extract oil from ccvoannt, sesamum, Momordica charantia or Mdrla, 
Carthamus tincsorions or kurdi, groundnuts, the fruit of the oilnut 
troo or wid’, and the bogplum or ambida, Others are husbandmen, 
labourers, cartd rivers, messengers, and oilcake-sellers. To distinguish 
them from Beni-biriels or Shanvar Telis that is Saturday Oilmen, they 
are called Sovar ‘Celis or Monday Oilmen because they are said not to 
work on Mondays, Except during tho rains they are employed and 
earn 3d. te 1s. (2-8 as.)aday. Their women help them and their boys 
from the age of seclye or fourteen, When they hire workmen they 
pay them 3d. to bid. (2-3 as.) a day without food. Iewoilmen have 
capital and none ace rich. They sell oilin their houses or go about 
kawking it. dn rcligion they are Smarts and have houso images of 
Ganpati, Maruti, aad other Hindu gods and goddesses. They keep 
all Hindno fasts «nd feasts and their priests are Deshasth Brahinans, 
Their customs are wencrally the same as the Mardtha customs. On 
the fifth day after a child is born they worship tho goddess Satvai, 
and they vame tie child on_the- twelfth or thirteenth day, Girls 
are generally married before. they come of.ago and boys before they 
are twonty-live. They allow widow marriage and polygamy, but 
not polyandry. hey burn theirdead? ‘They settlo social disputes 
at mass mectings of the caste, They sutter from the competition 
of kerosine wil and are falling to the position of labourers, 
They do not send. their boys to school and at present are somewhat 
depressed. 

Za'rekaris, ov )ust-washers, are returned as numbering twenty 
and as found only in Poona’ and Haveli, hey believe that they 
came from Auranzabad and ~ the Nizam’s country during the 
Peshwa’s supremecy. ‘hey have no divisions and their surnames are 
Povar, Thombre, and Toke, and families bearing the same surnamo 
do not intermiurry., The names in common use amone men are 
Baloba, Bhanu, Kiishinéth, and Rangoba; and among women 
Bhavani, Ganga, Guna, Mana, and Rangu, They look like Mardthas 
and speak Marathi. Themen wear the top-knot, moustache, and 
whiskers, but not tue beard. They hvein houses of the poorer sort, 
one storey high, with tiled roofs. Their household furniture includes 
boxes, cota, cradles, blankets, carpets, and quilts, and earthen and 
metal vessels. ‘heir staple food is millet bread, split pulse, vege- 
tables, and pounded chilhes. ‘Tliey eat fish and flesh and drink 
liquor. ‘Their holiday dishes are mutton and sugar-cakes. Both 
men and women dress like Brélimans, but their women do not deck 
their heads with {! »wors or use false hair. ‘hey aro a hardworking 
frugal people. ‘Thay buy the ashes and sweepings of a goldsmith’s 
shop for 9d. to 2x. 1 Legs - 1) a heap, wash them, and search for pold 
and silver dust. ‘icy also search the ashes at the burning ground in 
Poona where they tind small fragments of gold or silver which have 
been burnt with the dead, and cxamime imarket-places being 
rewarded by a chance bead or a lost copper or silver coin. They 
worship the nsnal Hethmanic gods aud goddesses, Their family 
god is Khandoba end their priests aro Deshasth Brahmans. They 
keep the rogular {finda fasts and feasts, and make pilgrimages to 
Chatarshringt, Jejuri, and Pandharpur. They practise child-marriuge 
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widow-marriage and polygamy. They have no headman and settle 
social disputes at mectings of the castemen. ‘They do not send their 
boys to school aud are a poor people. 

Musicians included two classes! with a strength of 6229 or 
0°73 per cent of the llindu population, Of these 271 (males 108, 
females 163) were Ghadses, and 5958 (males 3014, females 2944) 
Guravs. 

Ghadses, or Musicians, are returned as numbering 271 and as 
found over the whole district except in Maval and Junnar. hey say 
that when Ram was being married to Sita there were no musicians, 
so Ram made three images of sandalwood, and, breathing life into 
them, gave oue the drum called saimbal and the other two the pipes 
called sur and sana’. According to another story Ravan was their 
patron and gave the whole of the Deccan to the Ghadses. They 
have no subdivisions. Their surnames are Bhosle, Jadhav, Jagtap, 
More, Povar, Sdélunke, and Shinde; people with the same surname 
eat together but do not intermarry. ‘l'ho names in common use 
among men are Bhiguji, Bhovini, Ciima, and Savlya; and among 
women Bhaégirthi, Chima, Ganga, and Rakhmini. They are generally 
dark and middle-sized and look more ike Mhars than Kunbis. The 
wen wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the beard. 
Their home tongue is Marathi, and im house food and dress they 
differ little from Kunbis. They are hardworking, even-tempered, 
frugal, and hospitable, but fond of pleasure. They play on the dram 
and pipes and are good singers.” Their instraments are the sanat 
costing 10s. (Rs. 5), the sur4ts. (Rs. 2), the sambal £1 (Rs, 10), 
and the kettledrum or nagdru £2 (Rs. 20). During the marriage 
season they are very busy and-on holidays and in the ovenings 
mnuse people with songs. A fanuly, of five spends I4s, to £1 
(Rs. 7-10) a month on food, and £2 to £2 10s. (Rs. 20-25) a 
year on clothes. Their furniture and goods vary in value from 
£4 to £8 (Rs. 40-80). A birth costs them £) (Is. 10), a hair. 
clipping 4s, to 10s, (Rs. 2-5), the marriage of a boy £10 to £15 
(Rs, 100-150), the marriage of a girl £5 te £10 (Rs. 50-100), and a 
death £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-25). Their religions and social customs 
do not differ from those of Kunbis, and, except that men who have 
married widows are buried, they generally burn their dead. The 
unmarried are carried in a blanket or jhols on the shoulders of two 
meu; others are laid ona bier. They allow widow marriage and 
practise polygamy ; polyandry is unknown. They settle disputes at 
caste meetings. ‘They are generally poor and are little patronised 
by high-caste and well-to-do Hindus. 

Guravs are returned as numbering 5958 and as found over the 
whole district. Thoy say they have been in the district more than 
three hundred years, but they have no tradition of their origin or of 
any former settlement. They have tio subdivisions, ‘heir surnames 
are Bedse, Bohiravkar, and Borkur, who eat together and intermarry. 
Tho names in common use among men are Dhondiba, Kondiba, 


1 An account of Niikins is given in the Satara Statistical Account. 
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Martand, and Mahddev; and among women Dhondi, Kashi, Kondi, 
Krishnibai, sun Vennbai. They look like Marathds. Some of the men 
wear the top-knot and moustache, while others dress like Gostvis 
with matted hair and beards and bodies rubbed with ashes. ‘Uheir 
home tonguy ix Marithi and their houses are like those of middle- 
elass Hindus averaging £10 to £150 (Rs. 100-1500) in value. Most 
families keep a, fow Peattle and their houses aro fairly supplied with 
earthen and mecsl cooking and drinking vessels. Their staple 
food is Indian iaillet millet rice and vegetables, and they neither 
eat fish nor tlesh nor drink liquor, A family of five spends 10s, to 
16s. (Rs.O-8) a month on food, and £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) a year on 
dress, They dress either like Deccan Brahmans or Maraéthas. The 
women wear {le bodice and the full Mardtha robe passing the 
skirt back betwoon the feet and tucking it into the waist behind. 

They beg and arc hereditary servants in Shiv’s temple living on 
the offerings mude to the god. They are good musicians playing 
tho drums calli pukhudj and chaughada and the clarion or sanud at 
marriages ovas an accompaniment, to dancing-girls. They make 
leaf- plates and sincers and sell them to villagers, They aro 

believed to have power over the god whose servants thoy are, and are 
much respected by the lower classes. They are Shaivs in religion 
and have house images of Bhavdni, Ganpati, and Khandoba, ‘They 
havo priests belonging to their own caste, and in their absence 
call Deshasth Brilunans to their houses. On the fifth day after the 
birth of a child they worship the child’s navel cord which was cut 
on the first day afser birth, Phey place it on a stone or puta, with 
sandal, turineric, and redpewder, and lay, before it cooked rice, split 
pulso, methi or fonngreek, and: wheat cakes or pol/s. Tn tho 
evening a drawn sword with a lemon stack in its point is plaecd in 
the corner neor ee nother’s liead,orif there is no sword a small 
stalk of jrdrc ov Indian millet is laid near each of the legs of 
the mother’s oe The women of the house stay awake during 
the night to prevent the child beiug carried off by Satvat. On 
the twelfth day the mother worshij« soven pebbles outside of the 
house and some old woman of the hoawse names the child. A boy’s 
hair is cut when le is one to three years old and five married women 
are feasted. Che expenses in the first twelve days after a death 
vary from 10s. to €1 ds, (Rs. 5-12). They gird their boys with the 
sacred thread bhetweon five aiid ten and spend 10s. to £5 (Is. 5-50) 
on the ceremony. ‘They marry their girls between five and nine, and 
their boys betweea ten and twenty-five. A girl’s marriage costs £1 
to £2 (Rs. 10-20), aud a boy’s inarriage £10tu £12 10s. (Rs. 100 - 125). 
They burn their dced except children below three whom they bury. 
A death costs them £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). Thoy have a headman 
or mehetruw who sctiles social disputes in consultation with the men 
of the vaste. A person who has been put out of caste is not allowed 

to come back until he gives a caste feast or some betel packets. 
As a class Guravs are poor. 

Servants included two classes with a strength of 16,330 or 
1:92 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 10,155 (males 
6252, tomales 4!1)3) were Nhavis or barbers; and 6175 (males 
3068, fomales 3107) Parits or washormen. 
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Nha’'vis, or Barbors, are returned as numbering 10,155 and as 
found over tho whole district. They say the founder of their class 
was the serpent Shesh that encircled Shiv’s neck and who was told 
to take human form at the time of the thread ccremony of the god 
Brahma. For this reason they hold themselves superior to Brdhmans 
and other castes, even to the god Vishnu. They say if was not 
Brahma who created the universe, but Shiv, for, before the creation 
of the universe, Shiv and the serpent Shesh were in existence. They 
are divided into Gangilirkar Nhavis, Ghati Nhavis, Gujarati Nhaévis, 
Khéndeshi Nhavis, Kunbi Nhavis, Madrasi Nhévis, Marwéri Nhavis, 
Pardeshi Nhivis, Tailang Nluivis, Vaideshi Nhavis, and Vajantri 
Nhivis. Of these Knnbi and Ghati Nhavis eat together; none of 
the subdivisions intermarry. The Cangatirkar or Godavari Nhavis, 
Ghati ov Sahyddri Nhavis, Kunbi or husbandman Nhévis, Véjantri or 
musician Nhivis, and Vaideshi or Nhitvis from Vai in Sdtdra, come 
under Marathi Nhaévis, to whom the following particulars apply. 
The surnames and the names in common use both for men and 
women are tho same as those-of Mardthis, and Nhvis do not 
differ from other Marathis i appearance, speech, house, food, or 
dress. ‘They are quiet orderly people, har dworking but extravagant, 
showy and fond of talk and gossip. ‘They arc barbers, and as 
village servants blecd and ‘supply torebes, and their women act as 
midwives. Many enjoy the sole right of shaving im certain villages 
for which the husbandimen pay them a small share of their crops. 
At marriages they hold umbrellas over the heads of the bride and 
pridegroom, Besides this Gangatirkar, Kunbi, and Vajantri Nhavis 
act aS musicians at marriages and other ccremonies, and Khandeshi 
Nhévis act as torch-bearers ‘Iho rates charged by barbers of 
the different subdivisions vary little For shaving the head 
of a boy of less than twelve;-they jcharge 3d. (¢ «), for a 
beardless youth above twelve fd. ($ @.), and for a man 1d, or 
1sd. (2-1 a), thongh they are sometimes paid as much as 3d. 
(2.as.). Their women do not help except by acting as midwives and 
attending some of the richer women of the village. Boys begin to 
learn to shavo when they are twelve years old. An ocarthen jar 
is whitewashed or rubbed with wet ashes, and the boy is told to 
scrape ib slowly with a razor. A barber makes 14s. to £2 (Rs.7-20) 
a month. His appliances are razors or vastards both country made 
and Enropean, a pair of pincers or chimtds, a pair of scissors or 
kateris, an instrument for paring the uails or nardn7, a razor-strap 
or puldtne of leather, a shildi or stone, akangva or comb, & cup or 
vdli, @ handkerchief or rumdl, a looking glass or drasa, a leather- 
bag or dhoktt, a bottle or huni, a brush or burns, and soap or sdban, 
together valued at 2s. to £1 12s. (Rs.1-16). A family of five spends 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) a month on food and about £2 (Its. 20) a year 
on clothes, <A house costs £10 to £30 (Rs. 100-300) to build, and 
2s. pas 1) a month to hire. The birth of a child costs 109. to £1 
(Rs, 5-10), the marriage of a boy £6 to £10 (Rs. 60-100), the 
marriage of a girl £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50), and a death £1 
to £4 (Rs. 10-40), In religion they do not differ from Kunbig. 
They claim the right to wear the sacred thread, but this right 
the Brdbmans deny. On the fifth day after the birth of a child 
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they worship the goddess Satvdi with pomegranate or délimb 
flowers, and offer her wheat bread, rice, and vegetables. On the 
morning of the twelfth day the mother sprinkles water, scent, and 
flowers over seven vebbles outside of the house. In the evening the 
child is evadied ancl named by married women. ‘They clip a child’s 
hair between its fourth month and its third year, They marry 
their girls before chey come of age and their boys betore they are 
twenty-five. Ther marriages do not differ from Maratha marriages, 
and their marvinge-guardian or devak is the panchpallav or the 
five-leaf god the four figs and the mango. During the marriage 
ceremony the beids and bridegroom stand face to face on two 
bamboo baskeis. ‘They either bury or burn their dead. hoy 
allow wideow-marniage and polygamy, but not polyandry, They 
have no headuan and their social dispntes are settled at meetings 
of tho castomen, hey send their beys to school for a short time. 
They are steady and well-to-do but none have risen to any high 
position. 

The Tatnana NaAvis say that they came from the Telugu country 
about a hundred yoars ago. They are divided into SdAjaus and 
Shirbéjs, who neither cat together nor iutermarry. They are 
dark and short. Whe men wear tho top-knot aud moustache, but 
not the beard, ‘'beir home tongue is Telugu; with others they 
speak Marth. They are elean, ueat, hardworking, orderly, and 
talkative. ‘hey eat fish and flesh and drink liquor, They are 
fond of sour things and their staple food is millet, rice, split pulse, 
and vegetables. A family of five spend £1 4s. to £1 10s. (Rs, 12 - 
15) a month on jood, and, some shillings more (Re. 4-1) on 
liquor, ‘The men dress Thea waistcloth, coat, jacket, headscarf, 
and shouldercloth ; snd the women ina black or red Maratha robe 
and bodice, the skirt of the-robe stbeing drawn back between the 
fect and tucked im at the waist behind, while the upper end is drawn 
over the head. ‘hey spend £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20) a year on 
dress. They are either Shaivs or Vaishnays, and worship the 
usnal Brdlimanic gods and goddesses, Their family goddesses are 
Mhaishama aud Hillama whose temples are in their native country. 
Their priests, wo are either Jangams or Deshasth Brahmans, 
officiate at their houses on occasions of marriago and death, When 
a child is born it is iaid on the cot beside its mother, and a dagger 
with a lemon stuck: in its point and a cane aro kept near the head of 
the bed. The woren stay awake the whole night and the mother 
is considered unclean for ten days. Their children, whether boys 
or girls, are natned cither on the twelfth or the thirteenth day after 
birth and a feast is given to five married women. During the 
thirteen days alter a birth expenses vary from 6s. to £1 (Rs.3-10). 
When the child is between a year and a half and five years old its 
head, whether it is a boy or a girl, is shaved. The child is seated 
on the lap of a male relation and the hair is clipped by another, and. 
five married women are feasted; the ceremony costs 2s. to 4s. 
(Rs.1-2), ‘Chey marry their girls bofore they come of age and 
their boys before they are twenty-five. They have no marriage 
guardian or devak. A day before the marriage they go to the 
temple of the village Maruti, wave alighted lamp before him, and 
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return home. They make no marriage porch or altar, but in a room 
in the house raise four piles of six earthen jars each. On the 
marriage day they ask a couple of married women to dine and 
feed them on rice and pulse. After they have dined the women 
take the girl in their arms and go to the boy’s without either men 
or music. The boy and girl are seated on a mat face to face and 
a cloth is held between them, he Br&éhman priest repeats verses 
and after he has thrown grains’ of rice over the boy’s and girl’s 
heads, they are husband and wife. They then change places, the 
boy taking the girl’s place and the girl the boy’s. A. cotton thread 
is passed fourteen times round them, dyed yellow with turmeric, 
cut, one-half tied round the boy’s and the other half round the 
girls right wrist. The hems of the boy’s and girl’s clothes are 
knotted togethor aud they are taken before the house gods, where 
they make a bow and the knot is unticd. They are served with 
sugared milk or kkir in a metal plate and feed ono another. 
The maternal uncle of the boy takes the girl on his shoulders and 
the maternal uncle of the girl takes the boy, and they dance in front 
of the honso while the sisters, of bothkeep throwing in the air 
handfuls of wheat flour and turmeric, 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) of 
liquor is brought and drank by tho men. On the two following 
days feasts are held at the boy’s house and the sdde ceremony is 
performed on the third day, the girl’s father presenting the 
boy with a turban and sash, and the boy’s father presenting the 
girl with a robe and bodice.) At might a procession is formed and 
the boy and girl arc seated on horses) and paraded through the 
chief strects of the village accompanied by music. Next day the 
earthen jars are divided among married women, and the Brahman 
priest unties the threads from the boy’s and girl’s wrists. On the 
following day the girl is taken to-herfather’s where the boy’s party 
goos to dino and the marriage is over. ‘The boy’s and girl’s fathers 
each give 8s. 3d. (Rs.44) to the caste to send invitations, and 
4s. (Rs. 7) for liquor in honour of the marriage. A. marriage costs 
the boy’s father £7 10s. 10 £10 (Rs. 75-100) and the girl’s £2 
J0s. to £5 (Its. 25-50). When a virl comes of aye she is taken to 
her husband’s house and seated by herself for four days, and on 
tho fifth day she is bathed and her lap filled with fruit, and the 
girl’s mother presents the boy and girl with clothes. The ceremony 
costy £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). When a death occurs the whole caste 
is told. If the death happens after seven at night the funeral 
does not take place till next morning. Sometimes if death happens 
ab six in the morning the funeral does not take place till three, 
Lho body is washed in warm water, dressed in a flax waistcloth, 
and seated on a wooden stool outside of the house, supported by a 
friend on cach side. A flower-seller stands with garlands in his 
hands, and each mourner buys one garland for about 4d. (4 a.) 
and fastens it round the dead neck. ‘The body is laid on the 
bier and the chief mourner, taking an earthen jar with burning 
cowdung cakes, walks in front of the bier preceded by music. About 
half-way to the burning ground the bier is set down and grains of 
rice are thrown over it. It is then taken to the burning ground, 
and the body is cither burnt or baried. When the body is buried 
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the fire which the chief mourner bronght is thrownaway. A lighted 
lamp is set. on the spot where the deceased breathed his last, and 
the funeral party, ecming back to the house of mourning, take grasa 
in their hands, and throw it near the lamp, and sit outside on the 
veranda, Liquor is served and they return to their homes. On 
the fourth day the chief monrmer with two or four others goes to 
the burniay ground with two earthen jars containing cooked rice 
and curds, wand nu inetal vessel with water. Tf the deccascd was 
buried, the mournar passes his hand over the grave; if he was 
burnt, the mourner gathers tho ashes, sprinkles cold water over 
them, offers rice bills, and does not leave till a crow has touched ono 
of the balls. ‘he cavthen jars with the rest of the rice and curds 
are left there and the mourners bathe and return home. On the 
fitth a cook is calle. im at the mourner’s house, and the four bearers 
are feasted and trenced to liquor. On the tenth tho chief mourner’s 
moustache is shaved. and, if they can afford it, rice balls are offered 
to the spirit of the dead or uncooked food is given to the priest. 
Hither on the twelfth or thirteeiith castefellows are dined and 
liquor is served. The fimeral expenses vary from £1 to £2 (Rs, 10- 
20), They hold « foust a'year after the death, offer rice balls, and 
feast castefellows, ‘Chey have a caste council and settle social 
disputes at meetings of the castemen, They complain that they 
are not so well off as they were, becamse, they say, people do not have 
their heads so often shaved. With the use of palanqnins and night 
journeys the use of torches has almost died out, and they say they do 
not as before get presents of/old clothes, food, or money. 

Parits, or Washbermen, are returned. as numbering 6175 and as 
found over the whol district. They are divided into Marathi, 
Konkani, Pardeshi, and Kandthi Pants, who neither eat together 
nor intermarry, Amore Marathi washermen the surnames and the 
names of both men and women are the samo as those used by 
Maratha Kunbis, and Marathi Pavits do not differ from Marathi 
Kunbis in look, speech, house, dress, or character, Their religious 
and social cnstoma arcalso the same. Parits generally wear articles 
of dress which have ect: sont them to be washed as the proverb says, 
The show is the washerman’s, the clothes are another's, Their 
hereditary work is washing clothes. They wash outside the village in 
some river or pond and charge §d.to 24d, (4-14 as.) for cach piece, or 
double and treble this rate if they are new clothes. hoy are paid in 
cash or in grain either when they bring back the clothes, or once a 
month, or once ayear, In washing their clothes they use pépadkhar or 
impure carbonate of sodu, sfhaw or soap, ntl or indigo, and kdngji or 
rice-starch. ‘Ilo wash cue hundred pieces requires about one pound 
of soda, a quarter of a pound of soap, one tefa or 210 grams of 
indigo, and one and a quarter pounds of starch, Their appliances are 
an istart ov iron costing 10s. to £4 (Rs. o-40), a safil or copper 
vessel costing 10s. tv 12 (Rs. 5-20), and a mogara or wooden 
hammer worth about Is. S$ us.). They aro helped by their women 
and children in collecting clothes, drying them, and giving them 
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back to their owners, A. family of five spends £1 to £1 4s. (Rs. 10-12) 
a month on food, and nothing on clothes as they wear clothes that 
are sent them to wash. A house costs £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) to 
build, and the furniture is worth £3 to £10 (Rs. 80-100). A birth 
costs about 4s, (ts.2), a bair-clipping 2s. to 6s, (Rs. 1-3), a marriage 
£5 to £15 (Rs. 6-150), and a death 10s, to £1 (Rs. 5-10). They do 
not send their boys to achvol, and are a steady poople. 


Shepherds inclnded two classes with a strength of 37,601 
or 4°43 per cent of the Hindu population. Of these 35,595 (males 
17745, females 17,850) were Dhangars, and 2006 (males 1070, 
females 986) Gavlis. 

Dhangars, apparently originally Dhenugars or Cowmen, with 
a strength of 35,595, are found over the whole district. A large 
number of Shivdji’s most trusted Miavalis or Mardtha footmen wera 
west-Poona Dhangars, and many of the bravest Mardtha leaders, 
among whom the Holkars are the most distinguished, belonged 
to this tribe. The class is commonly known as Hatgar-Dhangar 
which in Marathi is suppesed fo mean obstinate, but the word 
is apparently of Dravidian origin. ‘hey say they came into the 
district from Phaltan in Satara where the tribe musters strong. 
They havo no subdivisions and them surnames are Gévde, Ghodke, 
Kamble, Kende, and Koko; people with the same surname 
do not intermarry. The names 72 common usé among men are 
Appa, Narayan, Pandu, Rakhmaji, Satvaji, and Thikuji ; and among 
wotnen Jandbdi, Mirdbat, Rakhmibai, Saku, and Salu. ‘Nhe men are 
generally dark and strong.» Hxeept the top-knot they shave the 
head and the face except the moustache and in a few cases the 
whiskers, In language, house, dress, and food they resemble 
Maratha husbandmen. ‘hoy are dirty, but hospitable, thrifty, and 
free from crime. They are shepherds, cattle-breeders, and cattle- 
sellers generally rearing buffaloes rather than cows, and they 
also work as husbandmen and as day-labourers. The women help 
the men spinning wool and sclling milk, butter, and curds, 
They consider theinselves the same as Maréthds, and cat from 
Brahmans, Vanis, Mardthas, Slimpis, Sondys, and Mdlis; but not 
from Ataris, Ghisddis, Buruds, Kacharis, or Sangars, whom the 
consider below them, A honse costs £20 to £100 (Rs. 200-1000), 
to build and ts. to 10s. (Rs. $-5) a month to hire, Their house 
goods vary in value from £2 10s, to £75 (Rs. 25-750), and their 
servants’ monthly wages are 8s. to 16s. (is. 4-8) without food. 
A family of five spends about £1 (Rs. 10) a month on food and 
£2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-50) a year on clothes. A birth costs £1 to 
£1 4s, (Rs, 10-12), a hair-chipping 10s. to £1 (Rs.5-10); a boy’s 
marriage £10 to £12 10s. (Rs. 100-125), a girl’s marriage £7 108, 
to £10 (Rs, 75-100), a girl’s coming of age £4 to £10 (Rs, 40-100), 
and a death £3 to £4 (Rs, 30-40). They worship the usual 
Brébmanic gods and goddesses. Their favourite objects of worship 
are Khandoba, Bhairoba, and ancestral spirits. They keep house 
images of their gods and employ and respect Deshasth Brthman 
priests. heir two chicf holidays aro Holi or Shimga in March, and 
Dasara in October. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, 
Kundanpur, Nasik, Pandharpur, Signapur in Phaltan, and Tuljapur, 
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Their children are named by a Br4hman either on the fifth or on the 

mth day after birth, and in honour of the ceremony relations and 
riends are feasted. At six months old both boys and girls have their 
heads shaved. Girls are married between four months and twelve 
years and boys between one and twenty years old. ‘The boy’s father 
goes tothe girl’s and settlos the marriage with her father in presence 
of some members of the tribe. Betelnut and cocoa-kernel are served 
and the boy’s father pays £2 to £4 (Rs.20-40) in cash, and about 
£3 (Rs.30) in ornaments. The boy is given a turban, a waistcloth, 
a pair of shoes, a brass dining dish, and a drinking vessel. The 
Brahman priest gets 6s. (Rs. 3), The other details are the same 
asin the case of a Maratha marriage. Neighbours and castemen 
build a porch in front of the girl’s house and are repaid by a dinner, 
On the marriage day the boy and girl are made to stand on two 
grindstones each laid in a bamboo basket,and onthe four corners 
of the basket are set blocks of umbar wood. The marriage ceremony 
is in other details the same as amoung Mardthds. After the mar- 
riage the girl remains with her parents and does not go to her 
new home till she comes of age. Der going is marked by a feast to 
friends and relations. ‘I'hey either bury.or burn their dead according 
to the custom of the house, “When the body is burnt the ashes are 
removed on the twelfth day and the bones are gathered and buried. 
On the twelfth and thirteenth dinners are given. The dinner on 
the twelfth is simply rice and pulse; on the thirteenth a goat is 
killed and its fiesh is distributed to as many guosts as possible. 
Those who do not share in the meat content thomselves with butter- 
milk. The son ofthe deceased is presented with a turban or with 
Bd. to 2s, (Re. $-1) in cash. | Some families build a mud tomb over 
the grave and sot stones on it. In hononr of the occasion a goat 
is killed and a dinner is given of rice, split peas, and mutton. They 
allow widow marriage, Except in the mouth of Paush or December- 
January, the ceremony can be performed any day from sunrise to 
sunset, Presents are made to Bréhmans and imoney is paid to the first 
husband’s family without whose consent the marriage cannot take 
place. A necessary part of the coremony is the striking together of 
the widow’s and her new husband’s heads. he children of the first 
husband live with his relations, but if there is no ono to take charge 
of them they live with their mother and her husband. The wife 
and husband, asa rule, must belong to different family stocks. When 
several families live together in one place, their social disputes are 
settled by a headman or pdtil chosen by the caste. They are 
rather poor and have suffered by the spread of forest conservancy. 
Several have of late settled as husbandmen or begun to serve as 
labourers. They do not send their boys to school or take to new 
pursuits. 


Gavlis, or Cowkeepers, are returned as numbering 2006 and as 
found over the whole district. ‘They do not know when or whence 
they came into the district, They are divided into Ahirs, Koknis, 
Mardthas, Nagarkars, aud Vajarkars, who neither eat together nor 
intermarry, Their surnames are Alamkhéne, Ambarkhane, Bigvdn, 
Bhékares, Dhamakde, Ganjevales, Ghanchakar, Hingmire, Kadekar, 
Khane, Mahankele, Mardkar, Mongale, Naéndarkar, NizAmshdi, 
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Pharddkhéne, and Sheldr; people with the same surname do me 

intermarry. The names in common use among men are Dame 
Gopal, Laximan, Maruti, Mhadu, Naru, and Savalaram ; and among 
women, Bhégubai, Kondaébai, and Ramabai, They are hke Maraéthés 
in appearance and are strong and dark. The men wear the topknot, 
moustache, and whiskers, but no beard. ‘hey speak Marithi and 
have houses one or two storeys high with walls of brick or tiled roofs. 
They are dirty and ill-cared for, and their household goods 
include boxes, cots, bedding, metal vessels, blankets, and earthen 
jars. They havo servants, and keep cattle, dogs, and parrots, 
Their staple food is millet, Indian millet, pulse, and vegetables ; 
they do not eat fish or flesh, nor drink liquor, They give marriage 
and death feasts of sugar cakes. hey dress like Mardthas in 
a waistcloth, loincloth, waistcoat, blanket, and Maratha turban ; 
and their women wear a bodice and a robe hanging like a petticoat 
without passing tye skirt back between the feet. They are 
sobor, thrifty, Yardworking, and. efn-tempered, and sell milk, 
curds, buttet, and whey, > They gol. milk at twenty pints (10 
shers) the rhpee; curds vat twonty-four to forty pounds (12-20 
shers); batter at 24 pounds (1d shers) at boiled milk at four 
to eight pounds (2-4 shers), They buy shj-buffaloes from Berér 
Musalmdns at prices varying from £2 to £12 (Rs. 20-120), and 
cows at £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60). They make «oWdung cakes and 
sell them at 4s. to 8». (Rs.2-4) the thousand A she-buffaloa 
gives three to eight pints (14-4 vhers) of milk ® day, and a 
cow two to five pints (J=24 shers),. Tho feed Of a cow or 
of a she-buffaloe costs 83, to 9s. (Rs.4-44) a head a month, 
and leaves a profit of 12s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 6-12) a moth on every 
ten cattle. Their women help in selling milk, butte, curda, and 
whey and in bringing fodder for the cattle, Their children graze 
their own and other people's cattle and are paid 3d. (2 43.) a month 
for each cow they herd and 3d, to 74d. (2-5 as.) for each buffalo. 
A family of five spends I¢s. to £1 10x. (Rs. 8-15) a month on food 
£1 10s, to £3 (Rs. 15-30) a year on clothes. A house costs 
£20 to £50 (Rs. 200-500) to build and 4s. to 8s. (Rs. 2-4) 6 
month to rent. ‘T'he servants’ wages with food vary from 1s. to 89. 
(Rs. 4-4) a month. ‘he furniture and house goods vary in 
value from £2 to £7 10s. (Rs. 20-75), The birth of a son costs 
2s, to 6s (Rs. 1-8), a hair-cutting 4s. to 6s. (Rs. 2-3), a boy’s 
marriage £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200), a girl’s £2 10s. to £20 (Rs. 25 -200) 
a girl's coming of age £1 to £2 10s. (Rs, 10-25), anda death £1 te 
£1 12s. (Rs. 10-16). They worship the usual Hindu gods and 
goddesses, and their family gods are the Mahédev of Signépur 
Khandoba of Jejuri, Amba of Taljapur, Jandi, and Kondai. T oir 
priests are Jangams, but thoy ask Deshusth BhShmans to officiate at 
their marriages. ‘They make pilgrimages to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur 
Kondanpur, J ejuri, Alandi, and Benares, and keep the usual Hindu 
fasts and feasts giving equal revercnco to Mondays and ekddashis or 


‘lauar elevenths. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, 


omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. They 
consider their women impure for ten days after a birth, On the 
eleventh a Jangam touches the mother’s and the child’s brow with 
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ashes and they are clean. A new lingam is brought by the Jangam, 
worshipped, and tied round the child’s neck. In the evening a 
new bodicecloth is brought, an image of Satvdi is placed on the 
cloth, and the women of the house worship it in the mother’s room 
with flowers and. redpowder offering millet bread. A dough lamp 
is kept burning im front of the image and on the morning of the 
next day the image is tied round the child’s neck. On the twelfth 
day the mother aud child are bathed and seven pebbles are worship- 
ped on the roadside by the mother with flowers and red and yellow 
powders. ‘he child, whether a boy or a girl, is named on the 
thirteenth, and wet gram is distributed, They clip children’s hair 
both boys’ and girls’ between the age of three months and five years, 
aud feast a Junge. ‘Chey marry their girls before they come of 
age and their boys before they are twenty-five. Marriaves are 
settled by the women of the family. The boy’s mother with other 
female relations goes to the girl’s house and asks the girl in marriage, 
If the girl’s father agrees the boy’s father and other kinsmen go 
to the girl’s and worship a betelnut Ganpati and present the gil 
with a robe and bodice. Botha Jangatmand a Bréhman are requir- 
ed to be present ut the ceremony. A memorandum is drawn up 
in which the marriage day and hour are given as well as tho day 
on which the boy and girl should be rubbed with turmeric Their 
marriage-guardian or devak is five earthen jars filled with pond 
or well water, which are brought on the heads of five married 
women, and set near the house gods. On the marriage day the boy 
is seated on « bullock and taken) to the girl’s house. Here a 
piece of brewl and curds are waved round his head and he is 
taken inside the house and seated on a. carpet. The girl is scated 
near him and in front of them are set five earthen jars and two 
lighted lamps. A cloth is held.betwecn the boy and girl, and the 
Brahman priest repeats marriage verses, and at the end throws grains 
of rice over theit heads, and they are husband and wife. ‘I'he boy 
and girl are seated on an altar, near relations wave a copper coin 
over their heads, and the coins are divided between the Bréhmanu 
and the Jangam priest. On the following day a feast is held atthe 
girl’s house and on the next day tho boy goes with his bride to his 
father’s houso aul the marriago ends with a feast. When a girl 
comes of age she is seated by herself for three days, and on the 
fourth day her Jap is filled with fruit and grains of rice. Thoy 
bury the dead, and do not hold that a death causes uncleanness, 
They feast the custe on the third, fifth, seventh, ninth, or eleventh 
day after death. ‘They have a caste council, send their boys to 
school, and are a steady class. 

Fishers witha strength of 44,306 or 5°23 per cent of whom 
23,439 were malox and 22,867 females, included two classes. Of 
these 3477 (males 1780, females 1697) were Bhois, and 42,829 (males 
21,659, females 21,170) Kolis, 

Bhois are rotarncd as numbering 3477 aud ag found over the 
whole district. ‘Chey are divided into Kadu, Kamathi, and Maratha 
Bhois. Of these the Kadus and the Marathds eat together ; none 
of the three interimarry. The surnames of the Maratha Bhois, to 
whom tho following particulars apply, are Bhokre, Dage, Gholap, 
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Jd4dav, Kimble, Musle, and Povdr; families bearing the same 
surname do not intermarry. ‘he names in common use among men 
are Bapu, Dagadu, Ganoji, Gopdl,and Kashirém ; and among women, 
Dhondi, Ganga, Kashi, Lakshmi, Parvati, and Savitri. They are 
generally dark, strong, and middle-sized- The men wear the 
top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the beard. Their home 
tongue is Marathi. Their houses aro poor. Their house goods 
include metal and earthen cooking and water vessels, fishing nets, 
blankets, and perhaps a cot, a cradle, a box, and some she-goats, 
Their staple food is millet, fish, and pulse. Whenever they can 
afford it, they eat tho flesh of sheep, goats, hare, deer, and fowls, 
and drink liquor. Both men and women dress like Martha 
Kunbis. They are hardworking, hospitable, and orderly, but dirty, 
and the women are quarrclsome. They are fishers, husbandmen, 
and labourers. They worship the usual Brahmanic and local 
gods and goddesses. Their family deities are Khandoba of 
Jejuri, Bhavani of Tuljépus, and Bahiroba Mhasoba and Satvdi whose 
shrines are in tho Konkan. ‘lheirpriests are Deshasth Brihmans 
who officiate at their marriages ‘Thcix religious guides are the 
slit-cared or Kanphdte Gostvis, whom they call Bavds. For her 
first lying-in a girl generally goes to her parents’ house. On the 
fifth day after the birth, on a grindstoue in the lying-in room, the 
midwife places river sand, pieces of nindun gy ov prickly-pear, rut leaves, 
and the knife with which the child’s navel cord was cut; she also 
lays near it cooked rice, pulse, and mutton, On the door of the 
room she draws seven lines with a piece of charcoal and lays wet 
gram in front of the lines. In the evening five marricd men are 
asked to dine, and a fishing net is spread round the mother’s cot 
to net the evil spirits thatmay try to go into the room to steal 
the child. he mother is impure for jten days. On the morning 
of the eloventh, her clothes aro washed and the house is cowdunged, 
Tho mother sets ive pebbles outside of the house, and Jays rice pulse 
and cakes before them. Five imarried men are feasted. On the 
evening of the twelfth day the elder women of the house, in the 
presence of neighbour women, Jay the child in a cradle and givo it 
a name which is chosen by its parents or other eldors of the family. 
They cut a boy’s hair for the first time between his sixth month 
and his third year. The maternal uncle seats the boy on his knee, 
cuts a few hairs, and puts thom in a cocoa-kernel, and lays the kernel 
before the house gods. ‘lho barber shaves tho boy’s head leaving 
only the top-knot. The cocoa-kernel and the hair are thrown into 
ariver or a pool, They marry their boys between sixteen and 
twenty-five and their girls between ten and sixteen, xcept 
that at the marriage time they make the boy and gir] stand face to 
face in bamboo baskets, their marriage customs are the same as 
those of Kunbi Marathas. ‘They burn their dead. The pebble or life- 
stone, with which at the pilo the water jar is broken, is tied in 
apiece of cloth near the deceased’s door for ten days and is then 
thrown into water. So long as the life-stone is ticd to the door the 
family consider themselves in mourning. On the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground, sprinkles milk curds butter 
cow’s uriuo and dung on the ashes of the dead, and throws the 
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ashes into water, He sprinkles cowdung and water on the spot 
where the body was burnt, and places two dongh-cakes where the 
head lay and one where the feet ny, he leaves flowers and turmeric, 
bathes, and gocvs home. He rubs the shoulders of the corpse-bearers 
with oil and fexsts them. On the tenth day he goes to the burning 
ground with cleven dough balls, throws ten in water, and sets tho 
eleventh for crows to eat. He does not return home till a crow has 
touched the ball. On the thirteenth, castefellows are asked to 
feast on fish mutton and cakes, and they present the chief mourner 
with a white clorh which he folds round his head and goes to the 
temple nearest his house, Bhois hold caste councils. A few send 
their boys to schoul, but as a class they are poor and show no signs 
of rising. 

Kolis are re(aurned as numbering 42,829 and as found ovor the 
whole district. Most of them cannot tell whether they are Kolis 
or Kunbis and if Kolis to what class of Kolis they belong. They 
are divided into Chnmbles, Konkan, and Akarmdse Kolis, who eat 
together but de not intermarry. The following particulars apply 
to Konkan Kolis. They say they came from the Konkan about 
seventy-five years ago, ‘Their surnames are Chavhinu, Dalyi, 
Gaikvad, Kiinlle, More, and Vaéghle. The names in common 
use among men are Ganpati, Krishna, Méruti, and Réma; and 
among women Birigu, Chima, Dhondi, and Lakshmi; people having 
the samo surname and guardian or devak cannot intermarry. ‘They 
look and speak like Kunbis and resemble them in house dress 
and food. ‘hey are husbandmen, labourers, house-servants, 
gardeners, and water-drawers. hey are fruit vegetable and 
grass sellers aud tile-turners: The women and children help the 
men in the work. ‘heir chief famity pod is Khandoba of Jejuri ; 
and they also worship Bahiroba,; Kalkai, Janchi, and Jokdi. 
Their priests ure Deshasth Bréhmans whom they show great 
respect. ‘They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Jejuri, 
Pandharpur, and keep tho usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts. 
Kolis marry thei: girls between twelve and sixteen, and their 
boys beforo they are twenty-five. When a man thinks it is time 
his son should marry he looks for a suitable girl, When he has 
found a good mitch for his son he sends an elderly person to the 
girl’s house, and when they agree the boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
and tells her p:rents that his relations approve of the match. 
Then some elderly persons of the boy’s and girl’s family go to an 
astrologer and giving him the boy’s and the girl’s names ask him 
to choose lucky days for the turmoric-rubbing and for tho 
marriage. ‘Ile astrologer consults his almanac and names Incky 
days. After two or three days, the women of the boy’s family go 
in the evening to the girl’s with pulse, molasses, and betelnut and 
leaves, and, making over those things to the women of the house, 
ask the girl’s relations and neighbours to come to the feast, and 
taking betel leaves and a little sugar lay them before the girl’s 
house gods. Other betel leaves and sugar are kept ready and, 
presented to the women of the boy’s family according to the 
family rank or min. When the ceremony is finished pulse and 
liquor are served. A day bofore the turmeric-rubbing earthen 
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jars are brought from a potter’s, and marked with turmeric. On the 
turmeric-rubbing day the boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed and 
told to bow before the house gods. A marriage porch is built in front 
of the house, turmeric is powdered and Jaid ina cup, andas the time 
named by the astrologer draws near a woman lights a lamp and sets 
it in a dish along with acup containing turmeric powder, a box of 
redpowder, and a few grainsof rico, Then a quarts or rice flour 
square is traced on the floor, a low wooden stool is set in the square, 
and mango branches are hung from one of tho beams of the porch, 
Five women take grains of rice, sprinkle them on the lines which 
have been traced on the floor, and sing. The boy is seated on a 
stool, and near him a maid of honour or karavli, generally his 
sister, and five married women rub him with turmeric. When the 
turmeric-rubbing is over they mark his brow with redpowder and 
stick grains of rice on the powder. ‘Tho women guests wave a copper 
coin round the boy’s head and give it to the musiciang. Another 
square is traced in front of the house, and a handmill is set in the 
square, a flower is tied to its handle, and about half a pound of udid 
pulse is ground by marricd. women, When they have ground the 

ulse the stono is taken outside und set in the booth, and the boy and 

is sister leave their scats. A quartz square is traced in one corner 
of the marriage porch, and three low wooden stools are set in a line, 
On the first stool the father ‘sits dressed in a turban, waistcloth, 
and shouldercloth ; on the stool to his left sits the mother, and next 
to her the boy. At this part of the ceromony the boy’s father and 
mother are specially called) varmdvla, and varmavli, that is the 
bridegroom’s father and the bridegroom’s mother, Then a married 
woman brings a plate with a lighted lamp, a box of redpowder, 
betelnut and leaves, walnuts and almonds, and a few grains of 
rice, and sets them on the floor in front of the boy. She next 
brings one of the marked earthen jars from the houso, fills it 
with cold water, and setting a cocoanut in the mouth of it, hangs it 
ina coir sling to one of the posts of the porch in front of the mother, 
The Bréhman priest touches the brows of the mother and father, 
sticks grains of rice on their brows, and repeats verses, tying together 
the hems of the father’s and mother’s clothes, A woman brings a 
hatchet or kurdd, a pulso-cake or vada, and wafer-biscuits or 
papad, and ties them to the hatchet; the father lays the 
hatchet on his shouldors and walks outside of the booth followed 
by his wife, who carries the plate with the lighted lamp. The 
father cuts a branch of a fig-tree or wmbar, and sets it in 
the ground in the booth. The Brdéhman priest repeats texts, rubs 
the branch with turmeric and redpowdcer, and asks the father also 
tornbit. When the rubbing is over the father mother and son go 
into the house, the pricst retires, and the guests are feasted. All 
this is done both at tho girl’s and at the boy’s. The next ceremony 
is the lap-filling or ott-bharan. In the evening a party of married 
men and women from the boy’s tuke, ina bamboo basket, the 
ornaments which have been made for the girl, a cocoanut, two 
beteluuts and leaves, five dates and almonds, a plate with a lighted 
lamp on it, anda cup of turmeric, and go to the girl’s house with 
music, At the girl’s the mon are seated in the booth and the 
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‘women are seated inside the house. ‘hen the men tell the girl’s 
father that they are come to fill the bride’s lap and he asks them to 
fill it, ‘I'he girl is seated in a square and rubbed with the turmeric 
or halad that was brought from the boy’s. A lucky thread or 
mangalsutra is tied round her neck, she is decked with ornaments, 
and her lap is filled with articles brought from the boy’s house. 
The guests aro scrved with sugar and betelnut by the boy’s and 
girl’s fathers and they retire. Marly next morning at the boy’s 
in the porch a square is traced. At each corner of the square a 
water-pot or tifnly« is set, filled with water, and the boy is seated 
on a low wooden stool in the middle. Four or five married 
women surround the boy and behind him stands his sister holding 
her hands together with upturned palms. The five women sing 
songs and pour water on to the girl’s palms from which it keeps 
dropping on the boy’s head. ‘This goes on till the water in the four 
ots 1s finished when the boy puts on a fresh cloth and goes into the 

ouse followed by the women. In the house five squares are traced 
on the floor and in one of the squares a low wooden stool is set and 
the boy is scated on it. .Wreaths of flowers aro wound round a 
copper frying pau, betelnuts and leaves are laid in the pan, and it 
is set in front of the boy. A pieee of flax and some betel leaves are 
tied to a small stick, and the fivé women, grasping the stick and 
singing songs, thrust it into an oil eup and touch the floor, the pan, 
some article in the namo of the family god, and lastly the boy’s 
head. A squaro is traced and a wooden stool is set in the middle 
of the square and the boy is seated on the stool. A barber sits 
facing the boy and asks a martied woman to rub the boy’s brow 
with redpowder and stick grains of rice on the powder. After 
she is done the barber shaves the boy’s head. After the boy’s 
head is shaved, the women guests wave a copper coin (4a.) round 
the boy’s head, and give it to the barber who retires, Five 
married womon, taking four earthen pots, go to the nearest well 
and with inusic draw water. Another woman traces a squaro in 
the booth, and the women, bringing the four water-pots from the 
well, set ove of them at each corner of the square. A cotton thread 
is passed several times round the necks of the water-pots and a 
grindstono is set in the middle of the square. While the five 
women sing, the bov’s sister, followed by the boy, walks five times 
round the square. Then the boy sits on the grindstone in tho 
middle of the square and is bathed while women sing. Hxcept the 
shaving, all these ceremonics take place at the girl’s house with the 
same details, ‘lhe boy is next decked with jewels, and a silk- 
bordered waisteloth, a coat, and a turban, and adorned with 
wedding ornaments, A horse is brought to the porch door, a 
square is tracel in front of the horse, and a cocoanut is seb in 
the square. ‘he boy is taken before the house gods and after 
bowing to them bows to the horse before mounting it. When the 
procession draws near the girl’s they halt, The boy’s family priest 
goes on alone and sits on the girl’s voranda and warns the girl’s 
people not to lose time in meeting the bridegroom as the lucky 
moment is near. Meanwhile the procession moves on. When it 
reaches the girl's house the girl’s brother takes a cocoanut in his 
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hands and goes to meet the bridegroom. The brother is lifted up 
close to the bridegroom, he squeczcs the bridgroom’s ear, and they 
embrace, ‘The bridegroom alights, cuts with a knife a string which 
has been hung across the doorway, walks into the booth, and is seated 
on a low wooden stool. The girl's father comes with a pot of 
water and another brings a pot of oil and the father touches the 
boy’s fect with the two pots and presents him with a waistcloth, The 
guests take their seats and a woman draws a square and in it lays a 
bell-metal plate on which the boy is made to stand with his face to 
the east, heastrologer marks the time with the help of a water- 
clock, which is a metal cup with a hole in the bottom floating in a jar 
of water. Another bell-metal plate is set in front of the boy and a 
cloth is held before him. ‘The girl is brought in and made to stand 
in the second plate. ‘lhe guests stand round the boy and girl with 
grains of rice in their hands, and the priest repeats marriage verses, 
At the lucky moment the pricst stops, and throws grains of rice 
over the heads of the boy and girl and they aro husband and wife, 
The guests throw grains of vice over the boy’s and girl’s heads and 
the guests clap their hands, ‘The boy and girl are then taken to 
bow before tho house gods, and after receiving packets of betel- 
nnt and leaves tho guests retire. ho boy and girl, with near 
relations who have been asked to dine, feast, and tying the hems 
of their garments together, tho boy takes his bride to his house. 
At the boy’s house they bow before the house gods and return to 
the gir’s. Next morning the boy snd girl play a game of odds and 
evens with betelnuts and feéd each other. A dinner is given, and 
after the dinner is over the boy takes his bride and goes in 
procession to his father’s. When they reach tho house, the boy’s 
sister shuts the door from within, and when the boy asks her to let 
him in, sho refuses until hoy promises to give his daughter in 
marriago to her son. ‘he guests retire, and the marriage 
ceremonies end with a feast. The boy and girl are led upstairs 
and their marriage ornaments are taken off und tied to @ beam, 
Then the boy and girl call one another by their names and come 
downstairs. The marriage gods are bowed out, tho marriage porch 
is pulled down, and the marriage is over. When a girl comes of 
age she is seated by herself for three days. Ou tho fourth day 
the boy’s father presents her with a new robe and bodice and the 
girl’s parents present the boy with a new turban and sash, 
After tho girl has put on her new clothes the boy’s mother fills 
her Jap with grains of rice and a cocoanut, and the boy and girl, 
with the hems. of their garments tied together, bow before the house 
gods, As many of the elders of both houses as may be present bow 
before the gods. A feast of sweet cakes or puranpolis is held 
when only the uear relations and friends of both the boy’s and 
girl’s honses are called, and, after they have dined, the boy and girl 
are shut in a room and the guests retire. On the fifth day after the 
birth of a child a grindstone is placed in the mother’s room and 
over it is Jaid a blank sheet of paper, a pen, some ink, and the knife 
with which the child’s navel cord was cut, and worshipped by one 
of the elder women of the house. Closo to these articles either 
bread and split pulse or mutton and liquor are laid over the grind- 
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stone, and dough Jamps are set and lighted uear the four feet of the 
cot on which the mother is lying. The house-people and any near 
relations who lave been called are asked to dine, and the mother 
and midwife: keep awake during the whole night. Ou the sixth day 
the stone slab is ayain worshipped, bread and split pulse are offered 
to it, and, except the blank sheet of paper, the pen ink penknife 
and grindstone are thrown into the river. A woman is held 
to be unclean jor ten days after child-birth. On the eleventh, the 
house is cowdunged, the clothes and the cot are washed, and the 
mother and chill are bathed. On the twolfth, the mother lays 
five pebbles out»ide of the house, and worships them with flowers, 
and hangs a yaper cradle over the pebbles. Frankincense is 
burnt before them and a goat is slain. A feast is held and in the 
evening neighbour women lay the child in a cradle, and give it 
four or five ames, ‘he first namo that is mentioned becomes the 
child’s name ; the rest are known as paluyatli-ndve or cradle-names. 
A song is snay and the guests retire each with a handful of wet 
gram and a piach of sugar. “A hoy’s hair is cut for the first 
time when he is more than a month and ess than two years old. 
At the hair-clipping the goddess Satyaiis worshipped, A goat is 
killed and its head is buried in front of the goddess. ‘The 
ceromouy ends wit a feast to which the barber is asked and this 
is the only payinent he gets, The hair-clipping ceremouy is 
performed cithcr in the house) or inthe ontlyimg Jands of the 
village, Whena Koli dies the women wail and the friends and 
relations bu-y theurselves in preparing a bier, The corpse is laid 
on the bier, raixed on the shoulders of four male relations, and the 
chief mourncr wa'ks in front of the bier; earrying in a rope sling an 
earthen jay with fire in it. When they reach the burning ground, 
the mourner lays che body onthe pileand sets fire to it. After the 
body is burnt the mourners bathe and go tc their homes. They 
mourn ten days. At the end they present tho priest with money, 
metal vessels, an umbrella, and a pair of shoes, and all the members 
of the dead nus family bathe and the mourning is over. A 
Braéhinan sprinkics a mixture of cow’s urine, dung, milk, butter, and 
curds on the nurnors and they are pure and feast the caste. ‘They 
hold caste cone ds. A few send their boys to school for a short 
time, but as a, class they are poor and show no signs of rising. 

Labourers ia:luded seven classes with a strength of 5761 or 
0°68 per cont of the Hindu population, The details are : 

POONA LABOURERS. 


= = 
Females.) Total, CLASS. Males, jFemaes.| otal. 


Cuasss. Males, 
Bhaniivis ‘ 16 86 15¢ Lodhis wef 206 161 B07 
Chhaparbands fd 79 180 Rajputs ... wf 2083 1760 BTO8 
Kainithis . 6 Git LIS? Raddis.., as 14 16 30 
Kalils 40 32 7 ea Sapamenneren 
i Total ...f 3046 2715} A761 


Bhandaris, or Distillers, are returned as numbering 132 and as 
found in Haveli, Bhimthadi, Maval, Khed, and Poona, They are 
divided into Kites and Sindes who do not cat together or inter- 
marry. Tho Kites are middle-sized, fair, and genorally good-looking. 
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They speak Marathi both at home and abroad. They generally live 
in houses with mud and brick walls and tiled roofs, and have 
earthen and metal vessels, blankets, and quilts. Their staple food 
is millet rice and vegetables, and they do not object to eat fish or 
the flesh of goats sheop and fowls or to drink liquor. They dress 
like Marathas, and are sober, thrifty, hospitable, and orderly. They 
are in the service of liqnor-contractors as shopmen and sell 
bevda, arrak, masibdar, and other country spirits at 1s. 6d. (12 as.) 
and rishi at 1a. 3d. (10 as.) the quart. They are paid £1 10s. (Rs. 15) 
a month. Besides as liquor-scllers, they work as husbandmen and 
labourers, 'Mhey are Hindus and worship the usual Brahmanic 
gods and goddesses, and in their religious and social customs do not 
differ from Maratha Kunbis, Mostof them have come from Bombay, 
and go to Bombay when they wish to got marricd. They settle 
social disputes at mectings of the eastemen. They do not send their 
boys to school. Chey are poor. Within the last few years they have 
given up their hereditary calling of palm-jnice drawing and become 
labourers. 

Chhaparbands, or ‘Thatchers, ave returned as numbering 180 
and as found in Haveli and im the city of Poona. They originally 
came from ILindustaén and arg Rajputs, but on account of their calling 
they are called Chhaparbands. “'Phey say that about a hundred and 
fifty years ago, about a hundred of them including women and 
children came to this parl of the country in search of work. They 
have no subdivisions and no surnames. The names jn common use 
amoung men are Bhavsing, Kesarsing, and Mansing; und among 
women Ganga, Bhagirthi, Chandra, and Pérvati. ‘hey look hke 
Pardeshis, The men wear “the top-knot and moustache, but not 
whiskers or the beard. The women tié the heir in a braid or vent and 
leave it hanging down the baek hey rub their brows with red- 
powder and neither use false hair nor deck their heads with flowers. 
Their home tongue is Hindasténi, but they speak Marathi with 
strangers. They live in houses with mud walls and thatched or tiled 
roofs. Almost all keep dogs, and few have cattle or employ servants. 
Their women take no part in thatching, but boys begin to help 
at fifteen, heir staple food iy rice, millet, and wheat bread, 
vegetables and pulse. They eat fish and flesh and drink hquor. 
The men wear tho Mardtha turban, waisteloth, waistcoat, and 
shouldereloth ; and the women a bodice, a petticoat or ghagra, and & 
robe rolled round the petticoat and one end drawn over the head. The 
women wear green or red but never black robes, and their orna- 
ments are like those of Mardthds. ‘They are quict, hardworking, 
and orderly. hey make thatch of sdgau or teak leaves, hay, and 
bamboo. Their women sell firewood and cowdung cakes. ‘They 
are Hindus, and worship the usual Hindu gods and goddesses. 
Their chief object of worship is Bhavani, whose imago they keep 
in their houses. Their priests are Pardeshi Bréhmans, who perform 
all their religious ceremonies, ‘Their holidays are the same as those of 
other Hindus. ‘Nheir women in child-birth are not allowed to lic on 
acot. On tho fifth day a married woman dips the palm of her right 
hand in a mixture of rice flour and water and stamps a mark on the 
wall in the mother’s room and lays rice and whey curry before the 
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mark. On the twelfth day they name the child, the name being given 
by the child’s fathor, an the mother’s lap is fillod with five plantains 
orany other [ruin On a Tuesday after the twelfth, ay worship 
tho goddess Sasvii outside of the honse or garden by placing five 
pebbles in w line, and offering them cooked rice and vegetables, 
They clip the « suik’s hair when it is between two and five years old, 
offer a goat and hold a feast. They marry their boys between 
twelve ait twenty-five, and their girls between ten and twenty. 
They marry their widows, and practise polygamy but not polyandry. 
They burn their dead and settle social disputes at mass mectings of 
the caste. ‘Their calling is declining as Governinent does not allow 
thatched rool!s ro remain during the “ry season. ‘They do not send 
their boys to school, and are a poor people. 


Kama this are returned as numbering 1187 and as found over 
the whole distri t except in Junnar, Indapur, and Purandhar. They 
soem to be of Tol.vzu origin and are said to have come from the Nizéim’s 
country aboul i hundred years ago. ‘They say that when they came 
the Peshwa vaye them rent-free “Fitils. The names in common use 
among men an Ayaln, Erippas Gangiram, Krishna, Narsippa, 
Phakira, Posheti, and Yellitppa; and among women, Amalubdi, Aku- 
bai, Jamanthsti, Sattri, and Yaluat. ho honour-siving appa or 
father is added fo men’s names and ba ordady to women’s names. The 
commonest sar wues are Daésarkulu, Kutolu, Mandac tala, Pilaleli, 
Pautkudoln, and Potoladu. Persons hav {he thesamosurn: ame ef i ter- 
marry. ‘Shey form one class, | ‘Mhey are dark, tall, and well-made. 
The men shave the head exetpé the top-knot, and the face except the 
moustache. ‘They wear whiskers but not tho beard. ‘Mhey live in 
untidy middle-class houses oncor two storeys high, with brick wallsand 
tiled roofs, ‘Ther louse goods inclade boxes, cradles, cots, carpets, 
blankets, wats, ant met tal onanthon vessels. T hey have no house 
servants, bab keeo cattle and pet animals. They are moderate caters 
and good cocks. Their favourite dishes are sour, and their staple 
food is Indian millet bread, pulse, and pot herbs. They do not buthe 
or worship their gods every day but sit and cat their morning meal 
as soon as they return from their work. They bathe every second or 
third day, and wersbip their @ods on all lunar cleveuths ov ehkudash7s. 
On holidays aid when they can alford it, they eat the flesh of sheep, 
goats, poultry, deer, and fish, and drink liqnor often to excess. Shey 
also drink (day ov hemp-water and cat opium and smoke géija or 
hemp-flowers and tobaceo, The women tie their hair in a knot at the 
back of the head ; they wear neither flowers nor false hair. 'lhe dress 
both of men amt women is dirty and careless. The men wear a 
waisteloth, a loine!cth, a coat, a Maratha turban, and a pair of shoes, 
The women wear she robe with the skirt drawn back between the 
feet in Marath. fushion. Of ornaments men wear the earrings called 
bhikbdlis and tinver rings; and woinen the nose-ring called noth, 
the necklace called eufartika, the wristlets called gots, and the toerings 
called jodety, Nanuithis asa class are dirty in their habits, hard- 
working, treacher us, irritable, and vain, Most are masons and house- 
buildors, some nake cigars, and others work as labourers. Boys of 
eight begin to help their fathers. Women mind the house and 
work as labourers. Masons work from six to eleven, go home to 
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tako a meal, are back at work by two, and work till six. Thoy are 
busiest between November and June. On personal security they can 
borrow 10s, to £5 (Rs.5-50) at twelve to twenty-four per cent a yoar. 
They rank with Marathds, and eat from Brahmans, Marathes, and Jin- 
gayats. Theyarc religions, worshipping Bahiroba, Bhavani, Khandoba, 
Lakshmi, Narsoba, Shankar, Virabhadra, and Vyankoba. They make 
pilgrimages to Vithoba of Pandharpur, Dnyénoba of A‘landi, 
Bhavani of Tuljipur, and Vyankoba of Giri, ‘They worship all 
village, local, and boundary gods. They keep the usual Bréhmanie 
holidays and fasts. heir priest is a Tolang Briéhiman, whom they 
highly respect and who officiates at all their coremonies. ‘They ask 
him to dine, wash his hands and fect, rub his brow with sandal paste, 
present him with flower garlands and nosegays, and bow before 
him. Io tells them to be just in their dealings, to give to the 
poor, and to read good books. When he has finished his dinner 
he is given Is. to 10s, (ts. 1-5) in cash and takes his leave. 
When the Teacher dies they choose some other pious man as his 
successor, ‘They believe in witcheraft evil spirits and soothsaying. 
When a person is possessed they make vows to their gods and 
fulfil them soon after the recovery of the sick. Marly marriage 
polygamy and widow-marriage are allowed and practised, polyandry 
is unknown. When a woman is brought to bed a midwife is called. 
Sho digs a pit or mori to hold the bathing water and cuts the 
child’s navel cord. Turmeric paste and vermillion are scattered in 
front of the pit, and the childand the mother are bathed. The navel 
cord is put in an carthen, vessel and puried in the pit, For three 
days the child sucks one end of a rag whose other end rests in a 
saucer of honey, and the mother is fed on rico and clarified butter. 
Ou the fourth day the mother begins to suckle the child. On the fifth, 
a stono slab or pita is placedneamthe bathing pit, a square is marked 
on the slab with lines of rice, and a silver image of Satvii is set in 
the square, a lemon is set ati each corner of tho stone slab and a fifth 
lemonandacocoanutare laid before theimage. Oneofthchouse women 
lays before the goddess turmeric powder, vermillion, cotton thread, 
rice and pulse, or boiled mutton if the mother is a Vaishnav, as they 
slaughter a goat iu honour of Satvai. Meinale fricnds and relations are 
foasted, a shoc is laid under the child’s pillow, and women keep watch 
till morning. ‘lhe impurity caused by the birth lasts ten days. 
On the twelfth women neighbours mect at the house, set five wheate 
flour cakes under the cradle which is hung with ropes from the 
ceiling, aud turmeric powder and vermillion are handed round. The 
child is named, and the women guests are feasted. After dinner they 
are given rolls of betel leaves and withdraw. After the fourteenth 
day Satvai is again worshipped. Five stones are placed together 
and turmeric powder and vermillion are laid before them. A goat is 
killed if the mother is a Vaishnav, and friends and relations are 
feasted, ‘The mother puts on uew bangles and from that timo is 
allowed to follow her evory-day housework. ‘The boy’s hair ig 
cut for the first timo when he is two yearsold. Ife is seated on 
his father’s lap and his head is shaved by the village barber who 
receives 3d. to lid. (}-1u.). Boys are married between ten and 
twenty-five, and girls botween two and twelve. The girl’s father 
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plans the match and asks the consent of the boy’s fathcr. When 
they agree to the terms, the boy’s father visits the girl and presents 
her with a role wud bodice. Her brow is marked with vermillion, 
anda packet of sugar is placed in her hands, This iscalled the mégant 
orasking. One to five days before the day fixed by the priest for 
the marriage, tle bride is brought to the bridegroom’s and rubbed 
with turmeric paste. The bridegroom is rubbed after the girl, and 
both are bathed in warm water. ‘Che bride is given a robe and bodice 
and her brow is decked with a network of flowers. Three earthen pots 
are brought tnt the boy’s house, two are set in front of the boy 
and girl and the third behind them, All tho pots are filled with 
rico mixed with vermillion, flowers turmeric paste and vermillion are 
laid before then, and they are made devas or marriage guardiaus. 
In the booth befero the boy’s house a marriago altar or hahule is 
raised but n> pots are placed near it. No guardian or derah: is 
installed at the bride’s. When the lucky time draws near the 
couple are made co stand face to face on the bahale or altar with a 
curtain held berveen them. Thexpriest, a clang Brahman, repeats 
texts and yermillion-tinged-tiee is throw over the couple. Marriago 
threads are passed through two silver tings and tied to tho right 
wrist of the bridegroom and the lefé wrist of the bride. Tho Incky 
thread is fastened vound the bride’s neck. One man takes the bride 
and another the bridegroom on his shoulder and they dance in a circle 
scattering redpowder. When tho dance is over the boy’s and girl’s 
garments are knotted together jand thoy bow before the family 
gods in the house. The bridegroon)’s sister or sister-in-law untics 
their clothes, tho Brahman priest receives 2s, (Re. 1) from the 
father of tho lyidogroom, betel is served, and the guests withdraw. 
For four days fiends and relations are feasted. On the fourth 
tho bride and S-idegroom receive presents of dresses from their 
fathers-in-law, avd their brows are decked with palm-leat brow- 
horns or liishioys. In the evening of the wedding day the varit or 
bridegroom’s prveession, with music and a band of frionds, starts from 
the boy’s house, neves through the strects, and returns. The priest 
comes, the bey snd girl untie each other’s marriage wristlets, and, 
together with silver rings, the wristlets are thrown into an earthen 
vessol filled with water. The boy and girl are told to pick them out, 
whoever is quickest is applauded and will be ruler, At night a 
gondhal dance is performed, and tho marriage is over. When a girl 
comes of age sbe sits apart for three days. On the fourth she is 
bathed, a cocuaant and rice aro laid in her lap, she and her 
husband receive presents of dress from their fathers-in-law, and 
friends and relat ons are feasted. They cither bury or burn their 
dead, and except that they hold no death-day feasts they follow all 
the rites observed by Marithis. Among them a death costs 12s. to 
£1 (Rs. G-10). ‘They have a strong caste feeling and settle social 
disputes at caste meetings. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by fines of 2x GJ to £6 (Rs, 14-60). They send their boys and girls 
to school will they learn Mardthi reading and writing. They are 
pushing, ready t. take to new employments, and fairly off. 

Kala'ls, or Iis:ilers, are returned as numbering 72 and as found 
in Bhimthadi, Usveli, Khed, Maval, and in the city and cantonment 
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of Poona. They say thoy came to tho district from Hindustan sixty 
or seventy yearsago. ‘hoy have no subdivisions, heir surnames 
are Kashpuri, Longha, and Nagarba. The names in common use 
among men are Gaugadin, Hirdsing, Ramdin, Rambakas, and Shiv- 
parsdd; and among women Ganga, Pirbati, and Radha. They look 
and speak like Pardeshis and their staple food is wheat, rice, butter, 
and occasionally fish flesh and country liquor. ‘The men dress like 
Marathas, and the women in a petiicoat and open-backed bodice and 
upper scarf. They sell berda, arak, and rishi spirits, the first two 
at 1s. 6d. (12 as.) and the rishi at 1s. Id. (82as.) tho quart 
bottle. hey estimate their profit at sbout one-eighth or fiftoen 
per cent (1 pint in L gallon) and sell four to cight gallons a day, 
Their shops are open from 6 a.m. to 9 pt, Thetr women take no 
part in the liqnor-selling, but the boys begin to help at ton or 
twelve. Some serve as shopboys to Parsi aud other liquor-sellers 
and aro paid 10s. to 16s. (Rs.5-8) a month. ‘They do not know 
that they belong to any sect, and have house unages of Bhavani, 
Krishna, Rém, and Mahddev. 'Phoy kcep the usual Hindu fasts 
and feasts and their priests are their own Pardeshi Brahmans. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, Pandharpar, and ‘Tuljapur, 
Thoy have no headman aud settle social disputes at mectings of 
the casternen. They send their boys to school. They complain 
that their calling has declincd since the introduction of the liquor 
contract or makin system, 


Lodhis are returned as numbering 867 and as found in Bhimthadi, 
Haveli, Khed, and Poona. hey say they belong to Hindnstan and 
Aurangabad and cune to Poona about a hundred years ago. Their 
surnames are Dhatariya, Dhanariya, Papiya, Morchariya, and Shridhav. 
The names in common use muong men are Cirdhaéri, Govind, and 
Hiraman ; and among women Bhivaya, Lachaya, Nandu, Paru, and 
Tejiri. ‘They look like Pardeshis ; the men wear the top-knot, mous- 
tache, and whiskers but not the beard. ‘The women tie the hair 
in a knot behind the head ; they do not use false hair or adorn their 
heads withflowers. Their home tongue is Hindustani, but they speak 
Marathi out of doors. They live in houses of the better sort one or 
two storeys high with walls of brick and tiled roofs, and keep cows, 
buffaloes, horses, dogs, and parrots. ‘Their house goods are carthen 
and metal vessels, boxes, cots, bedding, carpets, and cradles. ‘They 
keep servants and puy them 4s. to Gs, (Rs, 2-3) a mouth with 
food. Their staple food is rice, wheat, millet, Indian millet, 
vogetables except onions, butter, oil, spices, fish, and the flesh of 
goats and sheep, but not domestic fowls. They drink both 
country and Huropean liquor. The men dress cither like Mardthés 
or ike Deccan Bréhmans ina waisteloth, loincloth, coat, waistcoat 
shouldercloth, a Maratha or Bréliman turban, and shocs or sandals, 
Their women wear a petticoat and an open-backed bodice and draw 
a short robo or phadhi over the upper part of the body and the head. 
They are hardworking; hot-tempered, thrifty, and hospitable. They 
are monoylenders, husbandmen, labourers, and firewood charcoal and 
cowdung-cake sellers. Their women and children help them in their 
calling, and carn 3d. to6d. (2-4 as.) a day, hawking cowdung cakes and 
firewood. The men earn double as much as the women, and those 
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who own firewood stores make £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100) a month, 
They consider themselves Kshatris. In religion they are Vaishnavs, 
bet their fanily de.ties are mothers or goddesses rather than gods, 
The honse deity of most is the Tuljtpuri of Tuljapur, and of a few 
the god Balaji. Their prieste are Pardeshi Brdhmans to whom they 
show great respect. hey keep the usual Brahmanic fasts and feasts. 
They believe in sorcery, witehcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky 
and unlucky days. On the fifth day after a child is born the Lodhis 
smear with cowdun? a spot in the lying-in room and on it place two 
copper anklets or eeles, a piece of black thread, and a cap and frock 
of Gujarat Kharva cloth. hey light a dough lamp before these 
articles, and Jay fowers cooked rice and curds before them. After 
dinner the bal< is dressed in the eap and frock and the copper 
anklets are put on its feet. On that night noue of the doors 
and windows are allowed to be closed but are kept wide open. 
The guests venuin all night and do not leave till after dinner 
noxt (: ay. They consider the mother impure for ten days, and at 
the end of the ten days wash theavhole house. An hour or two after 
a hole is dug in the yard near the houst.and on the edge of the hole 
are Jaid four pieces of firewood and an earthen jar full of cold water, 
The mother gocs out and worships the jar, and her father presents 
her with a new robo and bodice. “A few days after, within a 
month from ihe date of the birth of the child, the mother goes 
some distance nito the village waste land or jangal, and worships five 
pebbles, and prs 1ew glass. bangles round her wrists and returns 
home. he haie- rutting ceremony is performed at any time before 
achild is three ycars old. They take the child to a river and 
after the hair ts cat put it moa dough ball and throw it into the 
water. The ceremony ends withoa mutton feast. They marry 
their girls before they aro sixteen aud, their boys before they are 
twonty- rfive. Uheir marriago-guardian or derak is five pinches of 
earth picked from five » places, Which they bring home and lay near 
the house gods. 4 few days before a marriage tho village 
astrologer writes the date of a lucky day for the marriage on two 
pieces of paper, a silver two-anna piece is rolled in each, and they 
are folded and viven to the boy’s and girls fathers. Tho boy’s 
father hands his packet to the girl’s father saying Shri Riim- 
chandrajis ear ith ill, sdvadh rede, that is ‘Shri Rémchandraji’s 
bridal has come, Beware. The girls father gives his packet 
to tho boy’s tather saying Basing balane lagnuis ya, that is ‘By 
the might of the becw-horn come to the marriage.’ Hach takes 
the packet and plices itamong their honse gods, aud the day ends 
with a feast wt bath houses. Next day women are asked to dine, and 
during the whele day and night, busy themselves making cakes 
called felehios, On the marriage day from tho boy’s house are 
brought tothe enl « shoe, some henna or mendi, necdles, ver- 
million or dinyu!, a rove, a petticoat, a bodice, a yellow sheet, and a 
frock, and they are laid before the hous gods. Tho girl’s mother 
goes to the temple of the goddess Shitalédevi and worships her sing- 
ing songs. ‘I'he Luy’s sister goes home and after rubbing the tur- 
meric goes again to the girl’s house. When she reaches the girl’s 
house the girl’s sister rubs the girl with turmeric and the boy’s and 
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girl’s relations dine together. The girl’s father presents the boy’s 
sister and his own daughter with a robe and bodice, and they re- 
turn to their houses. The boy’s maternal uncle gives a dinner at 
the boy’s house. The uncle comes leading a bullock with a bag of 
rice on its back, twenty-five earthen jars, and two flower-pots. 
Redpowder is rubbed on the bullock’s brow and garlands are hang 
from its neck. One of the party walks into the house carrying 
the grain bag followed by another who sprinkles water after him 
as he walks, The bagis laid in front of the house gods. ‘The boy’s 
father plants a palas branch about threo fect long in his own marriage 
porch and another in the girl’s marriage porch. He euts four holes 
im cach branch, fixes a ladle or pa/i in each hole, and fills the 
ladles with oil and lights them. ‘Ihe twenly-five earthen Jars 
are piled near the house gods. The boy is dressed im a new 
waistcloth, coat, turban, and marriage brow-horn or bishing, he 
is seated on a horse, and taken in procession to the girl’s. When 
the bridegroom reaches their house the girl’s sister takes 
the girl in her arms and makes her throw five balls of rico and 
molasses at the boy’s marriage oruiment. he boy is taken off 
the horse and the girl’s father touches his brow with redpowder 
and presents him with a new waisteloth and turban. Each of the 
boy’s near male relations is presented with a waistcloth and the 
boy is taken and seated in ancighbouring houso ona cot, the other 
guests sitting on blankets rommd him. A dish of vermicelli 
or shevayais brought for the bay, but it is all eaten by other children, 
the boy getting none of it, The girl’s brother's wife comes with 
a wooden pestle, and asks) the: boy to help her in poanding rice. 
The boy touches the pestle and tho girl’s brother’s wifo stands with 
the pestle repeating asong. When the boys have done eating the 
vermicclli the bridegroom pnts 14d5 (4a) into the dish and excopt the 
boy and girl the guests all dine and take a nap. At daybreak the 
five ladles in the palas branch ure lighted and five earthen jars are 
placed near them one of which is filled with cold water. In front of 
the jars the pricst traces a square made with lines of wheat flour and 
red and yellow powder, and tho boy and girl sit on the squaro close to 
each other, the girl to the right of the boy. Then the boy’s relations 
present the boy with clothes and money. This is called the giving 
away of the bride or hanyidin, The voy and girl go six times round 
the palas branch, and. stopping ask the guests if they should take the 
last or seventh durn. The guests say ‘Take the turn,’ and ag soon 
as the turn is completed the priest utters the word Siivd/uin or Beware, 
and the boy and girl aro husband and wife. In the evening a 
feast is held. After the feast the boy goes to his house with 
the girlin a palanqnin, himself walking on foot with the guests, 
When they reach the boy’s house curds and cooked rice aro waved 
round their heads and the boy’s father presents them with a couple 
of rupees, rice is piled m a heap, and the boy kicks the heap five 
times with his right foot. On the following day a feast is held at the 
boy’s house and the marriage wristlets are untied. When a girl 
comes of age she is seated by herself for four days. On the fitth 
day the boy’s fiuger ring is hid somewhere in tho house, and the 
girl is given four months to find it. When she has found it she 
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tells the house-people and on that evening the boy and girl aro left 
togethor in a room and she puts the ring on the boy’s finger. If 
she fails to find the ring she is allowed to try again at the end 
of four months. When a Lodhi dies cold water is poured on the 
body in the house where it lies. ‘The body is taken to another 
part of the house, the spot is cowdunged, and the body is again 
laid on tho spot where ho breathed his last. It is dressed in the 
usual clothes and laid on a bier. It is carried on the shoulders 
of four men, the chief mourner walking in front carrying a jar with 
burning cowdung cakes. About half-way to the burning ground 
the bearers stop and set the bier on the ground and lay two peb- 
bles near the corpse’s head. The bier is lifted and the chief mourner 
hands the fire-jar to another of the party, and, until they reach the 
burning ground, keeps bowing and laying himself at full length on 
the ground. At tae burning ground the fire-jar is dashed on the 
ground, and when the pile is raised the body is laid onit and set 
fire to by the chic! mourner. When it is half burnt, an carthen jar 
containing butter is thrown onsthe*eorpse’s head, and the mourners 
bathe and return to the deccased’s “honse. When they reach 
the house, the widow takes off all her ornaments and piles them 
in a heap, and exch of the mourners sprinkles water over thom. 
The widow never avain wears ornaracnts. After the mouruers 
have gone to their homes the chief mourner and his family dine. 
The family of the deceased mourns ten days. At the end of the 
ten days the chief monrmer goes to the burning ground, throws 
the ashes into water, has his head and moustache shaved, cooks 
rice a vegetable or two and oil-cakes or telchias, and serves 
them on a leaf plate, After the crows have touched the cakes 
the chief mourner bathes and returns home. On the thirteenth 
day a caste feast is held, the chief mourner is presented with a 
white turban, and he is free to attend to his work. They have 
a caste council! and decide social disputes at meetings of the 
castemen. Breachcs of caste rules are punished with fine which 
varies from 3d. (2 as.) to a caste feast. If an offender cannot pay 
a fine ho stauds before the council with joined hands with their 
shoes on his head, ‘hey send their boys to school, and as a class 
are well-to-do. 

Rajputs, better known as Pardeshis or Upper Indian Hindustani- 
speakers, are returned as numbering 3793 and as found in all 
parts of tho district and especially in the town of Poona. They 
have no tradition of their origin, and say that they lived formerly 
in Allahabad, Cawnpur, Benares, Delhi, and other parts of Upper 
India and came to tlle Deccan within the last century or century 
and a quarter, gcneraily when their native country was troubled by 
famine, ‘They are of two family stocks or gotras Bhaéradvaj and 
Mahirao. Persons belonging to the same family stock cannot 
intermarry. Their commonest surnames are Ajmodc, Bugale, 
Banasi, Byas, Chavin, Gaval, Kachchhave, Rajokvar, and Suraj. 
Families bearing the same surname intermarry. ‘The names in 
common use amougy men are Bapusing, Bhagvansing, Guradalsing, 
Kisansing, and Lawsing; and among women Jamna, Radha, 
Sundar, and Thagaya, Their home tongue is Hindustani. They are 
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stout, well-built, tall, and hardy with sallow skins. The men shave 
the head except the top-knot anda lock over each ear, and their face 
except the eyebrows, moustache, and whiskers. ‘I'he face hairas a rule 
is thick and somo of them grow long beards. They mark their brow 
with a circle of sandal paste. ‘They live in middle-class houses one 
storey high with walls of brick and tile roofs. They have generally 
copper and brass cooking vessels, and carthen vessels for storing 
gram. They own cattle and keep servants. They are great eaters 
and are fond of sweet and pungent dishes. ‘Their staple food is 
wheat, rice, pulse, millet bread, butter, vegetables, and relishes or 
chatnis, hey also eat animal food, goats, hare, deer, and fish, and 
use intoxicating drinks and drugs on 'l'nesdays, Fridays, and Sundays. 
hey consider themsclves Kshatryas, and do not eat from the 
hands of any Deccan Hindus, ‘’hey bathe every day and worship 
their family gods before they take their meals. ‘The men wear a 
tight-fitting waistcloth reaching the knee, a coat, a waistcoat, & 
Maratha turban or headscarf, and sometimes sandals. ‘The women 
tie their hair in a knot behind the head or let it hang in braids down 
the back. They rub their brows with redpowder and dress cither 
like Mardéthés in the full Mardtha robe and tight-fitting short- 
sleeved and full-backed bodice, or in a petticoat and open-backed 
bodice with a short sash or phadki drawn over the upper part of the 
body and the head. 'Uhey wear no false hair and no one but girls 
adorn thew hair with fiowers. They are clean, neat, strong, 
hardworking, and honest, but easily provoked and fond of, show. 
Their hereditary calling is soldiermg or sipdhiyiri. Lately they 
have taken to tillage, labour, or house-service, to grain-dealing, 
and to Government service as messengers, ‘The grain-dealers buy 
tur pulse in the Poona market, moisten it, dry it in tho sun for five 
days or aweek, grind it coarsely, separate the husk from the grain, 
and sell the grain at about 4s. the manof forty pounds. The husk is 
bought by milkmen at Is. to 1s, 3d. (8-10 as.) the pulla, and the 
chun or coarse bran is sold at 4s. to 12s, (Rs. 2-6) the palla. The 
women help in drying the pulse and mind tho house. ‘Their average 
monthly profits are estimated to vary from £1 10s. to £2 108, 
(Rs. 15-25). They are a religious class, and employ Deshasth and 
other Brahmans to officiate at their marriages, deaths, and other 
ceremonics. Besides their family gods they worship local and 
villago gods. They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Benares, 
Tuljapur, and other sacred places. ‘They fast on all lunar elevenths 
or ekiidashis, the nine nights or uavurdtras, and ‘Tuesdays or 
Mangaleirs. When a woman is in labour a midwife of thei own or 
of the Maratha caste is called. She cuts the navel cord and buries it 
near the bathing place, bathes the mother and child, and lays them 
bothon a cot. On the fourth day the mother begins to suckle the child. 
Ceremonial impurity lasts tendays. On the fifth a little place in the 
mother’s room is cleaned and cowdunged, and a bamboo arrow is laid 
on it with a sword or a knife. ‘The women in the house worship the 
arrow, mark it with five lines of redlead, lay flowers vegetables and 
bread close to it, and keep awake the whole night. On the eleventh 
the house is cowdunged and the mother’s clothes are washed. On 
the thirteenth friends and relations are asked to dine, and in the 
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evening the chill is named and cradled. Sugar betelnut and 
leaves are handed round and the guests leave. At some time 
between a boy’s chird month and his third year, his hair is cut for 
the first time. ‘I'he child is seated in its mother’s lap and the hair 
is cut by the barber who is paid Gd. (4 as.) Uncooked rice and 
pulse are given to a man of the caste and relations and friends 
are treated to a diuner, Girls are married between eleven and 
eighteen, and boys between eighteenand thirty. The offer of marriage 
comes from the bridegroom’s side. If the girl’s father agrees, and 
the family-stocks or gotras of the two fathers are different, an astro- 
loger is asked to name a lucky day and preparations are made, 
Two or three divs before the marriage day a mango post is set 
in the ground at the houses both of the boy and the yirl, and an 
earthen vessel, whitewashed and filled with wheat, is tied to its top. 
The sister of the bridegroom bathes him, seats bim on a low stool 
near the post, und rubs his body with turmeric paste. As much of 
the paste as is over is taken by married women with music to the 
bride, and she is rubbed by her sister, Next day the women of 
both families go to the potter’s aod each party fetches a vessel 
which they name Ganpati or spirit-lord, fill it with wheat, and 
worship it asthe derak or wedding guardian, At eight on the third 
night the bridegroom is dressed in rich clothes, and, escorted by 
a company of fricnds, is seated on horseback, and brought to the 
bride’s. His brow is adorned with a flower chaplet in Muhammadan 
fashion, and he holds a knife fo tis hand. On reaching the 
bride’s, a cocounnt is waved round him and broken on the ground. 
He dismount and is led to a place in the booth, where, along 
with the bride’s brother, he has to worship a copper pot or dalash 
filled with water, rosting on a square marked by lines of wheat 
flour or of quartz powder. "Whensthe pot has been worshipped 
the bride’s brother washes the bridegroom’s feet. Then the 
Brahman pricst leads the bridegroom to a neighbouring house 
and girds hin: with a sacred thread. At the time named for the 
marriage, the brideroom is carried to a seat in the booth, which has 
been made ready ly setting two low stools in a square marked’ by 
wheat flour or by -yuartz powder and covering the stools with a 
piece of white clouh. The bride comes out and is seated close 
to the right of the bridegroom, Bréhmans repeat Incky wedding 
hymns, kindle the sacred fire, and feed it with clarified butter, 
The bride walks round the altar six times, and, at the request of the 
guests, the bridegrocim joins her in the seventh turn, and ties the 
lucky thread reind her neck. The girl sits on her husband’s 
left and the pricst ties with a fivefold thread a small picce of 
turmeric round the right wrist both of the boy and the girl, 
Next day the people ure feasted and tho father of the bridegroom 
presents the bride with a suit of clothes. Uor hair is divided 
into two plaits which are drawn back, twisted together, and 
fastened at the baci of the head, and redpowder is strown along 
the parting or U/eing down the middle of her head. Then with an 
escort of friends xnd with music the bride and bridegroom are taken 
either in a carriage oron horseback to the bridegroom’s where married. 
women take off their tarmeric wristlets and the wedding Ganpati is 
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bowed out. The whole ends witha feast. When a girl comes of 
ago no ceremony is performed. She goes to live with her husband 
as his wife from her sixteenth year, and is held to be unclean for 
three days in every month. When a Pardeshi Rajput dies he is 
bathed in hot or cold water and is dressed in a loincloth. ‘The chief 
mourner has his face except his eycbrows shaved and prepares 
balls of wheat flour. ‘Tho body is laid on a bier and tied fast to it 
with a piece of string or thread, and wheat balls are placed one in 
each hand and one on the stomach of the dead, On the way to the 
burning ground the bier is laid on the ground, arice ball is left 
on thespot, and the bearers change places and go on to the burning 
ground. At the burning ground “tho body is again bathed, laid on 
the pyre, and burnt without further ceremony. When the pile is 
nearly cousumed, the chief mourner stirs the fire with a pole and each 
of the funeral party throws ima cowdung cake and bathes. They 
goto the honse of the deccased, and each puts a seed of black 
pepper in his month and gocs home. On the third day the chief 
mourner foes to the burning ground with flowers, betel leaves, milk 
curds, butter, cowdung, -cow’s urine, and five kinds of sweet- 
meats. The cow’s urine 4s poured) over the ashes and they are 
gathered and thrown into water. ‘he spot is cleaned and cow- 
dunged and sweetmeats and: tlowers are laid on it. ‘The family of 
mourners remain impure for ten days. On the tenth day ten 
wheat flour balls are made and worshipped. Nine of them are thrown 
into the river, and the tenth is left, for the crows. ‘lhe mourn- 
ers wait till a crow has touched the balls, and then bathe and return 
to their homes. On the thirtecnutha dinner is given to the caste- 
people when the friends and relations of the chief mourner present 
him with a turban, In the latter half of Bhiédrapad ov September, 
during All Souls fortnight,-a-mind-feast is held in honour of the 
dead. Pardeshi Rajputs form a separate community. They settle 
social disputes, which are commoner than among most Deccan castes, 
according to the opinion of the majority of the castemen. Breaches 
of social rules are punished by a fine which takes the form of « caste 
dinner, and the authority of the caste decision is enforced by the 
threat of loss of caste. They send their boys to school from nine 
to fifteen. They complain of growing competition and falling profits, 
are ready to take to new pursuits, and are likely to prosper. 


Raddis are returned as numbering thirty and as found only 
in Poona! ‘hey are a Telugu class and say they have come to Poona 
since the beginning of British rule, hey aro divided into Pakpak- 
Radia and Matmat-Radis, who eat together but do not intermarry. 
Their surnames are Ajalu, Bhoidi, Hamuratbu, Kanelu, Nayadu, 
Pitlobu, and Rajlalu; people bearmg the same surname do not 
intermarry, ‘The names in common use among’ men are Ashannna, 
Pochanna, Réjanna, Ramanna, Yalanna, and Yankanna, and among 
women Chinamma, Narsamma, Ponnamma, RAéjamma, Shivamma, and 


1 Raddi is said to be a corrupt form of Rotti a Kanarese word meaning the human 
arm, According to the story the founder of the tribe got the name Rotti from the 
strength of his arms, 
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Yelamma, They look like Telangis and aro dark, tall, and muscular. 
The men wear the top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the 
beard. ‘Their home speech is Telugu. Thoir dwellings are like 
those of other middle-class Hindus one are two storeyshigh. They 
keep goats, bullocks, and cows, and their house goods include 
earthen and metal vessels, boxes, cots, bedding coverlets, blankets, 
and carpets. ‘Their staple food is millet, rice, wheat, pulse, and 
vegetables, and oceasionally fish, mutton, and liquor, They eat the 
flesh of the hare and deer, of water fowls and domestic fowls, of the 
wild boar, and of the ghorpad or inguana, ‘hey prefer sour dishes 
and are fond of tamarind, They give caste feasts in honour of 
marriages aud deaths, and on Dasara Day in October offer a goat 
to the goddess Yellanma or Pochamma. hey dress like Marathis 
in a loincloth, i wiistcloth or short trousers, a coat or a waistcoat, 
a shouldercloth, and a turban folded in Mardtha fashion. The 
women dress like Maratha women in a backed and short-sleeved 
bodice, and a robe the skirt of which they pass back between the feet 
and tuck inte the waistband behinds ‘hey tie their hairin a roll at 
the back of the head and use-fatse hairand adorn their heads with 
flowers. ‘Mhey ure hardworking, sober, cvyen-tempered, and orderly. 
They are watermen or Lhistes, carrying water onthe backs of bul- 
locks in leathor-bags or palihdls. They are also masons, messengers, 
grocers, carpenters, cigar-scHers, and day labourers. They are Hin- 
dus, and worship the usnal Brdhmanie gods and goddesses. ‘heir 
family gods are Mahddev, Bhavéniof Kondanpur in the Nizdm’s 
country, and Pacharnma of Vaderpaliin Telangan. ‘heir family priests 
are Telangvan Brilunans who conduct their marriages, but their death 
ceremonios are conducted by Jangams. ‘They keep the ordinary Braéh- 
manic fasts and feasts and go on pilerimage to Alandi, Jejuri, 
Pandharpur, au Benares, Like other Hindus they worship Jandi, 
Jokhai, the cholera goddess Marimina, and Yellamma, and believe 
in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and consu't oracles. They worship the goddess Satvai on 
the fifth day after birth, name the child on the twelfth, 
and chip a boy’s hair befere he is three years old. They marry 
their girls befor. they come of age, and their boys before they are 
twenty-five, Tnstead of the boy the gil is taken on the shoulders 
of her maternal tuecle to the boy’s house, where the boy and girl are 
separately anointcd with sweet-smelling oil by the barber and his 
wife, bathod. and dressed, Marriage coronets or bishings are 
tied to their braws and they are made to stand face to face on two 
low wooden steals. he priest repeats marriage verses, and when 
the verses are ended, the boy and girl are husband and wifo. 
Turmeric roots ae tied to the right wrists of the boy and girl with 
cotton and ‘woollen thread and they bow before the house gods. 
The skirts of the boy’s and girl’s clothes are tied togcther, and 
they drink a woscure of milk and clarified butter. Next day the boy 
and girl are scared on the shoulders of a barber and washerman who 
dance to music. After a fcoast the boy goes in procession with 
his wife in a carsiage to the gir’s house. In aswing hung from 
the beams of the house, a wooden doll is laid and swung by the boy 
and girl, while women sing songs. The marriage ends with a feast. 
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When she comes of age a girl is scated by herself for twelve days. 
They either bury or burn their dead. They allow widow-marriage 
and polygamy but not polyandry. They hold caste meetings, and 
send thew boys to school for a short time. As a class they are 
poor. 

Unsettled Tribes included nine classes with astrength of 30,417 
or 5°59 per cent of the Uindu population. The details aro : 

Poona Unsetrued TRIBES. 


Diviston. | Males, |Females.| Total, | Division. Males, | Females.) ‘Total. 
Rerads ae 45 42 87 | Rimoshis 8192 8240 | 16,732 
Bhils ee Ree 150 376 | Thakursa er 2935 2708 5643 
Kaikddis 593 &22 105} Vadlars we 1306 1371 2077 
Kiithkaria —.,.) 663 G17 1030 || Vanjaris bee 1305 111 2606 
Phasepardhis .., BD 56 Lu | se en | 

| otal ...{ 15,600 | 14,817 | 80,417 


Berads, Bedarsor Baidarus, apparently Hunters, are returned as 
numbering eighty-seven and as found inPoona, Haveli, and Inddpur. 
They appear to have come from the Karndtak districts where they 
are found in large nombers.!’ ‘Chey speak Marathi and live in huts 
with little furniture except a few earthen vessels, a brass dinin 
plate and water-pot, a blanket, and a few quilts or vakals. ‘Their 
staple food is millet bread and pulse. They eat mutton, fish, fowls, 
and several kinds of gamo, ‘They drink to excess. They area 
poor quict tribe doing no harm. -'l'hey are fond of sport and are said 
to be fearless in attacking the wild boar. They are watchmen, 
husbandmen, labourers, and beggars, Their gods are Janai, 
Jokhdi, and Khandoba. hey have agreat respect for Brahmans 
and for Bréhman gods and have no images in their houses. ‘They 
say they do not want gods in their houses ; they have them in 
numbers in the waste lands, every tree hill and watercourse is 
full of gods, ‘hey ask « Brahman to name their child. They marry 
their girls after they come of age and their boys before they are 
twenty-five. They bury their dead, oras they say leave him in 
the bush to become aspirit, They allow widow marriage and poly- 
gamy, one man sometimes having as many as five or six wives. 
Polyandry is unknown. They have « headman who settles social 
disputes in consultation with other members of the caste. They do 
not send their boys to school as they aru afraid they will leave them 
and join some high caste, They are badly off. 


Bhils are returned ag numbering 376 and as found mostly in 


Juunar. A few are returned from Khed, Shirnr, Haveli, and 
Poona. They are wandering labourers going from place to place in 


search of work. “hey live in thatched huts and resemble Kunbis 
in food, dress, calling, and condition. 

Kaika dis are returned as numbering 1105 and as found over the 
whole district. They say they are from Telangan, and came into 
the district about two hundred years ago. ‘They are divided into 


1 Dotails ave given in the Belgaum Statistical Account, 163-165. 
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Mardthas and Kuchekaris who do not eat together or intermarry. 
The surnames of the Mardth4s are Jdédhav, Malujya, Mane, and 
Sapitsar. ‘he names in common use among meu are Avadydba, 
Bhiva, Dhagnh:, Hamaji, Kaluba, and Shahajiba; and among women 
Gundi, Kalu, Pisn, RAdhdbai, and Santu. They are dark and weak, 
The men wear the top-knot, moustache, whiskers, and somotimes the 
beard. Their home speech is a mixture of Kdnarese and Telugu and 
out of doors they speak a corrupt Maréthi. heir houses are poor 
with walls of mud and thatched or tiled roofs. 'They are neither 
clean nor neat, and contain a box, a cot, a cradle, a blanket or 
two, and earthen vessels, They keep donkeys, cattle, and fowls, and 
sometimes a servant, They are great caters and are fond of pungent 
dishes and of wnions. ‘Their staple food is millet, split pulse, and 
vegetables. hey give marriage and death feasts at which the chief 
dishes are sugar-cakes and molasses called gulavni. They eat fish and 
the flesh of the sheep, goat, deer, hare, and wild hog, and of wild 
and tame fowls. 'l'hey drink liquor to excess, and smoke tobacco 
and hemp. ‘ho men dress in’@ loincloth or short trousers 
reaching to the knee, a coarse waisteeat, and Maratha turban, 
and the women in a bodice and robo whose skirt they do not 
draw back between their feet. Uhey braid their hair and leave it 
hanging down the back. The men’s ornaments are the gold car- 
rings called ti/is and kudhyas and finger rings together valued at 
£3 to £6 (Rs, 30-60), The women’s ornaments are the nose-ring 
called nath, the necklace called mani, the silver bracelets called 
gots, and the yuconsmetal toclets called jolvis, together worth £1 to 
£2 (Rs.10-20). ‘They havea bad name as thieves and are always 
under the eye of thepolice. | Phey make bamboo baskets of many sizes 
for storing grain and other articles, bird’s cages, and children’s toys ; 
they also show snakes. ‘The; Kuchekaris make straw brushes or 
kuche aud snares for catching gamo. They carry sand, earth, bricks, 
tiles, and stones on their donkoys, remove sweepings and filth, and 
work ag husbamhaen aud labourers. They carn 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) 
a month. Their women and children help them in their work. 
They are poor, but Lave eredit enough to borrow up to £5 (Rs, 50) at 
2hto 5 per cent atmouth, They consider themselves equal to Marathds. 
They worship the usual Bréhmanic gods and goddesses and 
keep the regular ‘asts and feasts. Their family gods are Khandoba 
of Jejuri, “Bahiroba of Sonari near Sholipur, and Bhavani of 
Tuljapur. Their priests are Deshasth Bréhmans who officiate at 
their houses during marriages and deaths. They make pilgrimages 
to Alandi, Jejuri, Sonari, Tuljapur, and Pandharpur. They have 
religious teachers or gurus who are generally Gosévis whose 
advice or wpdesh they take. They belicve in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying. oacns, und lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles. 
They worship the goddess Satyéi on tho fifth day atter the birth 
ef a child, when they offer a goat and feast the caste. They name 
their children ou the twelfth day. They marry their girls when they 
are sixteen, and their boys at any age up to thirty. Their marriage 
guardian or deraf is a mango twig which they tie along with an axe 
anda piece of bresd to a post of the marriage porch, They rub the 
boy and girl with turmeric at their houses five days before the mar- 
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riago. On the marriago day the boy goes in procession on horseback 
and sits on the border of the girl’s village. His brother goes ahead 
to the girl’s house and tells her people that the boy has come. He is 
presented with clothes and the girl’s relations accompany hin 
back to his brother, jesting and knocking off his turban on the way. 
After meeting the boy at the temple the girl’s father leads him and 
his party to his house. When he comes near the door of the mar- 
riage porch, a cocoanut is waved round his head and dashed on the 
ground, ‘The boy and girl are made to stand in the marriago hall 
on two bamboo baskets face to face and a cloth is held between 
them, The priest, who is generally a Deshasth Brahman, repeats 
marriage verses, and at the end throws grain of rice over their 
heads and they are married. hey are seated on the altar, and a 
thread is wound five times round their bodies. It is taken off, 
rubbed with turmeric powder, and cut in two equal parts one of which 
is bound round the boy’s right wrist and the other round the girl’s 
left wrist. A sacrificial fire is kindled and fed with graing of rice 
and butter, Marriage ornaments “are tied to the brows of the boy 
and girl, the skirts of their garments are knotted together, and the 
girl’s father fastening the knot and looking towards the boy, says 
“All this time she was my darling now she is yours.’ A feast is held 
and the boy goos withtho girltohis house on horse back accompanied 
by male and female relations and music. Before they enter the 
house bread and water are waved round thoir heads. The boy and 
girl and other children dine, the chief dish being rice and milk. 
Their wrist strings are unloosed and the marriage ceremony js over. 
When a girl comes of age she is seated by herself for tive days 
and sweet dishes aro prepared for her, Sho is presented with a 
new robe and bodice and her lapisfilled with five turmeric roots, 
lomons, betclnuts, and dry dates, = They either bury or burn their 
dead, and mourn five, nine, or twelve days. On their return from the 
funeral, tho chief monrner asks the four corpse-bearers to dine. Next 
day they go to the burning ground, remove the ashes, place two 
earthen jars filled with wator on the spot, and return home. On the 
thirtcenth they kill a goat and feast the caste. They do not 
observe death-days, and perform no mind-rite or shriddh. They 
have a caste council, and settle social disputcs at meetings of the 
castemen. Breaches of caste rules are punished by fines varying 
from 3d. to 10s. (Its. 4-5) tho amount being spent on drink or on 
betelnnt and leaves. ‘They do not send their boys to school and 
are very poor, 


Ka'thkaris,! or Catechn-makers, are returned as numbering 1080 
and as found in Haveli, Maval, Junnar, Khed, and Poona. They 
aro not residents of the district, but come from the Konkan to dig 
groundnuts, and serve as labourers from October to May. ‘hey 
spend the rains in the Konkan. They are one of the rudest and 
poorest tribes in Western India, 


Pha‘sepa rdhis, or Snarers, are returned ag numbering 111 and 


1 Details are given in the Thana Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 
Part f. p. 158-165, 
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as found in Haveli, Inddpur, Sirur, and Poona. They are divided into 
Pardhis, Phasepardhis, and Vaghris, Phdsepardhis are black, thin, 
and tall, and allow the heir to. grow on the head and face. They 
speak Marathinad Gujarati. They live outside of villages under 

bamboo frames covered with matting, or under the shade of trees 
with scarcely any covering. ‘hey are wretchedly poor begging both 
by day and mizht, and crathor where they hear that a feast is to be 
given. After the usual dinner hour they go from house to house to 
pick up the remains of the food. Not satisfied with what they 
get by beveing they rake the spots where the dinner plates and 
fragments of food are thrown and lick the plates along with dogs 
and cats, the dors barking at the beggars and the beggars driving 
off the dogs with ono hand and eating with the other. They some- 
times carry baskets, pieces of cloth, and earthen jars in which they 
put the rema.us of food they pick up. ‘They aro always in rags or 
half nakod. ‘The men roll a short waistcloth round their loins and 
rags of cloth round their heads, and the women wear a gown and 
bodice or often a picee of cloth round the loins like the men leaving 
the bosom bare. ‘They are® filthy; shameless, and noisy beggars. 
They wander in bands of. three or four families, ‘Tho men Fixe) 

first carrying iets and baskets, followed by the women with the 
wood of the ents aud inat- huts, and the children with earthen pots 
and pans. Occasionally there is a bullock or a buffalo loaded with 
tattered blankets, baskets, bamboo sticks, and extra nets and mats. 
They are very sicilfal in making horse-hair nooses in which they 
catch birds aud beats. They are also robbers. ‘They do not send 
their boys 10 school and are wretchedly poor. 


Ra‘moshis! or Children of Ram, perhaps originally Ranvasis or 
forest-dwellers, nambering 16,732, are found over the whole district. 
The Poona Raimoshis seom tozberthe outlying northern remains of the 
great Kénarese and 'l'elugu tribe or group of tribes which are included 
under the general nameof Bedars or Byadarus hunters and woodsmen, 
They claim to be cf the same stock as the Bedars and say that the chief 
of Shordpur in the Nizdim’s territory is their head. Besides Ramoshis 
they are called Naikloks, and those of them who do not eat flesh are 
styled Rambhakts or devotees of Ram. The division of the Poona 
Raémoshis into the swo clans of Chavéns and Jadhavs makes it pro- 
bable that they have some strain of northern blood, though it is 
possible that they have been given the name Rémoshi in return 
for adopting Briluaanism and have styled themselves Chavans and 
Yadavs because they took service under chiefs of those tribes. In 
connection with thcoir name the story is told that Rein, the hero of 
the Ramayan, when driven from his kingdom by his stepmother 
Kaikaya, went to the forest land south of tho Narbada. His brother 
Bharat who had been raised to the throne by Kaikaya could not bear 
to part from Rim. He followed Ram to the forest, began to do 
penance, and made friends with a rongh but kindly forest tribe, 
After Rém’s restoration Bharat took the foresters with him to 
Ayodhya and brought them to the notice of Ram, who appointed 


1 Details from Captain Mackintosh’s Papers on Ramoshis (Madras Jour, of Lit, and 
Se, (1834]) I. are given in the Satdra Statistical Account. 
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them village watchmen and allowed them to be called Ramvanshi 
or children of Ram. In social position they rank below Kunbis and 
above Mhars, Mangs, and Dhors. Of the two clans Chavdns are 
considered the higher, On coremonial occasions the leader or ndik 
of the Chavians takes precedence, and the ceremony cannot go on 
unless one of the Chavan Icaders is present. 

The leading Ramoshi surnames are Ajgire, Borje, Bhandetkar, 
Bhosle, Chavan, Chukati, Phokne, Gergal, Ghodgar, Gopne, Gudgul, 
dJidhav, dhavle, Jhaparde, Khirsigar, Konde, Kuluch, Tindge, 
Madne, Majane, Rode, Role, Saparde, Shelar, Shinde, Shirke, 
Vajmare, and Yelmar. In somo cases sameness of surname is 
considered a proof of kinship and is therefore a bar to marriage, 
This is not always the case. In matters of marriage the test of 
badge or kinship is not sameness of surname but sameness of devak 
the family god or guardian that is its badge or crest. Persons with 
the same devak are brothers and cannot marry. Ifbefore a marriage 
the boy’s or the girl’s crest is doubtful tho mattor is referred to and 
settled by one of tho ndiks or heads'\of the tribe. Among Rémoshis 
the crest or devak is generally some tree'or a bunch of the leaves of 
several trees. No one may eat the fruit of or otherwise usc the tree 
which is his devas. The names used by men are partly Mardéthi 
partly Kanarese. The Marathi names among men aro Dhondi, Itu, 
Khandu, Lakshman, Narfyan, Narsu, Pandu, Pangya, Tatya, 
Tokérdm, and Tulsiram, the Kdnarese names are Nagdpa, Shivapa, 
and Yeldépa, The women’s names are said to be almost all Marathi; 
the commonest aro Aija, Been, Chaitva, Dhondi, Kondi, Lakshumi, 
and Rakhma, A Rémoshi canhardly be known froma Kunbi or other 
middle or low class Mardtha-speaking Deecan Hindu! The features 
of most are coarse and harsh though many have fine active and well. 
made bodies. ‘The faces are-usually flat and broad, but the skin 
perhaps from the damp and cool air of the mountains is often fair, 
The women are seldom handsome, yot some are good-looking and 
have pleasing faces, They dress tho hair every fiftcen or twenty days, 
and as a class are considered chaste. The men wear the top-knot, 
moustache, and whiskers, and let the beard grow when they have a 
family dispute. Many live hale and hearty to a great age. 


Though Telugu seems to have once been the Rémoshi language 
they have ‘86 generally adopted Marathi that few of them know 
anything of any other language. ‘They have also a special language 
which they almost never use except when they are plundering 
or telling secrets. In this language akulis a betel leaf; adag 
atrace,as adag gudsél You will leave a trace; adat woman or wife, 
as Adata childa mét isa, Women and children do not tell; ambuy a 
Mang, as Ambuj gudasila ka khogidla, kudmuli isa dn okna, Why has 
the Mang come to our house, give him bread and let him go; aril a 
goldsmith or carpenter; badil a stick; bangad a Vani; bokul a vesselalso 
a hole or opening in the wallas,Bohul ha sitarpidi, House-breaking or 


} Like most Hindu castes, especially perhaps fighting castes, Ramoshis are of mixed 
origin, They allowed Kunbis to join them and many of them took as wives and 
still keep Kunbi women. Genu Naik. 
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theft; boywli a Rimoshi, Ké boyalis, yarvdd ka jatvdd, Well Ramoshis, 
are you true Rmoshis or Ramoshis only in name; chamyad a 
Chémbhér; chilut a child, ag Chiladi dmi tumachi, We are your 
children ; dig property; damal money or silver coin; damalivdli rich ; 
devarami a god, the sun orday,as Devaramichi pdédli God’s share, 
Devaram okwiyiche To go and see the god, Devaram khugddle The 
sun is set ; gedycli a pot or cocoanut ; gadgalivdlia potter ; gdrdhum 
an ass ; gdrdhnimsili a potter, geneli, dates also cocoa-kernel ; gerelia 
hand or leg; ast relirdtul gona Pick up and hit with a stone in the leg; 
ghummada pumpkin ; godhmal wheat ; gon to beat kill or plunder, as 
Gudus gondyich Vo plunder a house; Gonle tari yarvid mit isu naka, 
Don’t tell eveu if you are beaten or killed; gorel a goat; gudus a 
house, as Gudusit hakul khogddléy There is a dog in the house, or 
Gudsit shit ihe ico, Ts there x lamp in the houso; gudumi a hill, as 
Gudumila okna Run to the hill; guram a horse; ts to take or give, 
as katul isa Give me the sword; Jittvid tal gudasit khobla dn 
yarvad isa Lowe the good turban in the house and take the bad 
one ; jéttik: or juledd, good, plentiful, rich, real, or young, as Jiétwid 
ka yarviéd Good or bad, richer poor; high or low, young or 
old, strong or weak ; junnwn millet; kadal gram; kidle a key; 
kidlit ornamonts ; hakul a dow, as Gudasdt kalul khogidlay There is 
a dog in the house; kam a letter; kaw to look at, to tell, to do, 
as Kanti kit hytlidli, Is he looking at us or sleeping; much 
kandyichi to coumit a theft; kanli eyes; kapad ovr kapaduli 
clothes ; katt fasten to the waist, as Katun ték, Fasten it to the 
waist; hkutul a sword; khobal to hide,as Kolchit khobal Hide it 
under ground; /hoydéd tobe, to come, or to sit, as Gudasdt kakul 
khogddliy There is a dog im-the house, or Nélkya orid khogddldy 
The sepoy has come to the village; fodle cock, hatchet, nail, 
or lock; foluch earth or graing, kolgul a shoe, as Kolgulivar 
patatyaol Vhoy will ind you out from your shoes ; hokanvddya an 
Englishman or a saheb; kor a blanket, as kor tisithva, Send the 
blanket; korguli or korpade a shepherd; kos to cut; kudmuli 
bread, as Kudieuli tdgiydchi To eat bread; kundal a rabbit; 
kydbad to sleep as Kanti ké kydbdadli, Is he looking at us or 
slecping ; michilyva a Kunbi as Gudus michulydchi ka pirgydchi 
Does the house belong to a Kunbi or toa Bréliman ; miét to tell, 
as Mit isu nake, Don’t tell; mekal a she-goat; mekhum a tiger > 
menuli fish; mand the penis; mudak an old man; mudhkiyli a 
mango; much theft; muchuid a thief; mudod father or mother ; 
mulvdd a Musulmin ; murel a copper coin ; nddvdd a barber ; nakul 
a nose; nilkys a sepoy, as Phadvadichya gudusamadi ndlkya, 
khogddldy patil re pitil The sepoy is sitting in the pdtdl’s house, take 
care he will arrest you; netal rice; nedle water, oil, liquor as Nedle 
tagdydche To drink liquor, Nedle tégun yarvdd veil You will drink 
and become foolish ; nor mouth ; nydn gold; nyanval clarified butter ; 
okaw to run away, to come, to go, as Gudumila okna Run towards 
the hill; ord a village, as Neélkya orid khogddldy ho sepoy has 
come to the village ; cfudlé cowdung cakes; pidli a share, as Pddhi 
isa dmacht Give us cur share; pél blood or milk; pérag a Brdhman; 
paroshi the Réwos.us' language ; pat to catch, to arrest, as Patil re 
patil Take care he will arrest you ; phad great as Phad kokanvadya, 
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the great séheh; phadvad the headman, as Phadvad pata damali 
adga, Give the headman some moncy; phadur village; phakat 
moonlight ; pillad a knife, an arrow; podqya a young goat; pog 
tobacco ; pudkul door, box, or anything made of wood ; pudhkuls 
firewood ; pyr to tell, detection ; rai a dark night as Raichach okna 
Run while it is dark ; rdétul a stone, as Gereli rdtul gona Pick up and 
hit with a stone in tho leg; rond two ; saj bajri; sasnu to dic ; shedvad 
a Mhar; shit fire, alamp, to burn, us Gudusit shit dhe ka Is there a 
lamp in the house ; tul a turban ; terw a road; tiskdiv to send; tubuk 
a gun; tunkul mutton ; fupli hair, moustache, beard ; vukat one ; 
yadus to tellas Pirag yadasal tela daanli adga The Bréhman will 
tell, give him mouey; yamkal a bone; yurap to fear, to quench as Yarap 
métisa Do not fear; Shit yarapli The lamp is out; yurvdd or yerid, 
bad, poor, little ; yedul ox or cow ; yenuni ears of grain, 

Some live in neat, clean, and well cared for houses like Kunbi 
houses either tiled or thatched, with walls of brick or earth, having 
a cook-room and one or two sleeping rooms, Others live in 
miserable huts outside of villages. ‘They have a yard round their 
houses, in which they stack grass.and-in the rainy season grow 
pumpkins, beans, and vegetables. Attached to the houso is a shed 
in which are kept one to six pairs of bullocks, two to four cows, one 
or two buffaloes, a mare ora horse, and about two hundred sheep. 
All keep dogs and some kecp fighting rams. The well-to-do have a 
good supply of clothes and copper and brass vessels and a few have 
guns, They have field servants RAmoshis, Kunbis, or Mhars, and a 
Dhangar shepherd. ‘heir staple food=is millet, pulso, vegctables, 
curry, and sometimes fish. | Thoy occasionally eat rice and their 
holiday dishes are gram cakes or puranpolis and yice flour balls 
stuffed with molasses called tidus Except some vegctarians who 
are known as Rambhakts orsderotces of Rim, tkey cat the flesh of 
sheep, goats, and fowls, and of wild pig and sevoral other kinds of 
game. Thoy never eat cattle or village swine. Abont once a week 
they cat mutton cither sheep’s flesh or goat’s flesh, except the 
devotees of the goddess Bolai who never eat the goat. They feast 
the caste on mutton and liquor at marriages and when an offender 
is allowed back into caste. ‘lo their birth and death feasts only 
near relations and friends are asked. Except some scrupulous souls 
who cat no flesh which has not been killed by a Musalmdn priest, 
Ramoshis eat sheep goats and fowls slanghtered by themselves or 
by a Musalman priest or mul/a. As a rule the offerers kill and eat 
the sheep or fowls which are offered to Khandoba, Bahiroba, Jénai, 
and Satvai. hey are fond of spirits ; bothimen and women drink to 
excess when they can afford it. Formerly they generally drank in the 
evening before meals, and on Dasara and other holidays they drank 
at any timo of the day. ‘Tho recent suppression of smuggling and 
the rise in the price of Hquor have done much to check drunkenness, 
They chew betelnut and leaves, smoke tobacco, and use opium. 
The men wear the waistcloth or drawers and occasionally a loin- 
cloth a turban coat and blanket and carry a stick. The women 
dress like Kunbi women in the ordinary full robe and bodice. Most 
of them have a spare suit of rich clothes for holiday wear. They 
are frequently well dressed wearing gold and silver ornaments. 
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The men wear the earrings called antias, the necklace called kanthi, 
and strings of Shilemanis or Sulemdni onyxs to keep off spirits 
and the evil eye, finger rings, and silver belts round the loins. ‘The 
women wear « uosering, a necklace, silver bangles, anklets called 
todds, a bedi worn on one leg, and toe-rings called ranjodvés on 
either foot, 


When out of work the Ramoshis live by stealing. Even if severely 
beaten, they never confess except to their ndik as the proverb says, 
To Rdémoshi ah», Wo is a Ramoshi, that is he will never confess. ‘They 
are very honest weong themselves, and do not betray their caste- 
follows even at the risk of their lives. Thoso who have entered 
Government scrvize have a great regard for their masters and ara 
true to their salt. A much larger “number than former ly live by 
Government scrvice and husbandry, and much fewer by stealing. 
They are hardworkers both as husbandmen and as robbers and would 
never like to cat Lread carned by others. Their chief calling is 
Government er private service as watchmen and husbandry. Those 
who are woll-to-do lend money. Many are landholders and many 
work as field Jabourcrs in which they arenot less skilful than Kunbis, 
Field labonrers are paid either in corn or in cash, the usual rate 
being 44d. to tid. (3.4 as.) aday. Many died in the 1876-77 famine. 
Since then the er ops have been good and they are recovering, Many 
of them owe £5 ic 210 (Rs, 50- 100) generally on account of marriage 
expenses. According to their credit they pay 4a. to 4 a. the rupee, 
about two to thres per cent, amonth,, They say they do not eat from 
the hands of Buruds, Ghadses, Musalméns, Parits, Sonars, Sutdrs, 
and ‘Telis, but work together with Knubis.and smoke from the same 
pipe. They do not touch Mhérs or Mangs. Besides Ram, who is 
the proper object of a Ramoshi’s adoration, they worship Mahddev 
and Rainchandra and say they cannot tell which is greater. Like 
most Hindus they worship Musalmin saints or pirs. In some respects 
they seem to live an unusual leaning towards Islim saying that 
they and the Musalmans worship the same god, for what 18 the 
difference betwee Rem and Reim that is Rahim the Merciful. They 
also respect Vets! and his spirits or mothers, Fringéi, Jéndi, Kalai, 
Mhaskya, Mukai, Navaldi, Tukai, and Vaghya. They believe in fate 
or kapit, im desting or daiv, and in chance or nashib. An English 
tomb in the Loni hills about eight miles east of Poona is called Ham- 
deval or Raim’s temple, An old Rémoshi woman lives at the tomb, 
pours water over it, keeps a lamp burning near it, and allows no 
one to visit it whe lias eaten flesh sinco the morning. Religious 
Rimoshis who sre ealled dmbhakts or worshippers of Ram and 
Krishna never cst Hesh. But flesh-eating and non-flesh-eating 
Raémoshis do uct object to eat together or to intermarry. Again 
some Ramoshis say that Mahadev is their great god, and that tho 
ling is the proper abject of worslup. They say thoy were once 
Lingdyats, and, though they sometimes employ Brahmans, that their 
real priest is a Jangam or Lingdyat priest. Since they have taken 
to flosh-eating, ehiiy worship the ling through Khandoba who they 
say was a Lingiyai. Vani before he became a “god, Khandoba rides 
on a horse which he shares with two women riders a Vani his wedded 
wife in front of lim, and BAéndéi a Dhangar his mistress behind him. 
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Khandoba once went to a Dhangars’ hamlet where lived a beautiful 
woman named Bandi. On seeing each other Khandoba and Bandi 
fell in love, and when the Dhangars came with sticks to drive him 
away Khandoba caught Bandi in his arms, lifted her on his horse, and 
galloped to Jejuri, whore he built a house for Bandi near his temple, 
and there they lived till in timo both of them dicd. The Dhangars 
aro Khandoba’s most attached worshippers. They bring stone sheep 
to Bandi, and say ‘Here is a sheep, give us flocks and herds.’ 
As turmeric or bhandar is the vegetable abode of Khandoba the 
Raémoshis swear by turmeric and hold that no other oath is binding. 
The Ramoshis worship the ox, because it is Shiv’s carrier and pay 
it special honour on the Mondays of Shrdvan or August-September, 
They worship the horse on Dasara Day in October, and the cobra or 
nég on Nég-panchmi or the Cobra’s Fifth, They worship cows, 
monkeys because they are Marutis, and crows in Bhidrapad or Sep- 
tember-October on the yearly mind-scason feast or Al] Souls tide, 
In those days cooked rice is lnid on the house-tops and the crows are 
asked to come, eat, and be satisfied), ‘he Ramoshis keep the ordinary 
Bréhmanie festivals, their chief days being Shimya in March-April, 
Gudi-padva in April, Niéyar-pauchamiin August-September, Dasara 
in Soptomber-October, and Divsali in Octobor-November. On the 
Shimga or Holi full-moonin March-April cakes or puran-polis are 
eaten, and much liquor is drunk. In the evening cach Ramoshi 
makes a little Auli in front of his house, Ten to twenty cowdung 
cakes are piled iu a heap, and in the middle is set a piece of sugar- 
cane ubout six inches loa, together with a copper coin and five 
pioces of dry cocoa-kernel. ‘The head of the house takes a water-pot 
full of water and walks fiyetimes round the fire sprinkling water as 
he goes. ‘The men and boys of the house shout aloud, beat their 
mouths with the backs of their hands, abuse each other, and then go 
to join the rest of the peoplo at the village holt in front of the head- 
maw’s office at the village cross. The next day is called the dhulvad 
or dirt day. The people throw filth and dirt at each other, or they 
take a big pot of water and put earth im it and if they meot a wells 
dressed man they throw oarth over him, and ask him to come and 
play and challenge him to wrestle. The third day is the sheandr 
or cowdung-pelting day, when cowdung is thrown on all well-dressed 
persons, They dance all night dressed in women’s clothes and sing 
indecent songs. On the fourth day nothing is done. The fifth day is 
the colour fifth or rang-panchmi when red dust and water aro thrown 
on all passers-by. After he gets married a Ramoshi generally 
chooses some Gosdvi to be his spiritual teachor, A man generally 
chooses his father’s teacher or if his father’s teacher is dead he 
chooses his disciple and successor. As Gosavis do not marry they 
are nob succeeded by their sous, but they usually keep women and 
adopt one another's sons. ‘The class is almost entirely recruited from 
Marathds or Ramoshis who have vowed, that, if they have a child or 
if their child recovers from sickness, they will make it a Gosévi, 
When a man wishes to place himself under a spiritual teacher, or, as 
the phrase is, to make a teacher, he asks the teacher to come to his 
house. When the teacher comes he kindles the sacrificial fire or hom, 
and feeds it with hemp, butter, and wheat flour. He reads a few 
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verses out of a sacred book and asks the novice whether he has 
become his ckeia or disciple. The boy answers he has, and tho 
teacher tells him to walk as be bids him walk and he will prosper, to 
tell no falsehood, to give no false evidence, todo no wrong, and not 
to steal, A quantity of fruit is laid before the teachor who asks the 
boy to give han the fruit which he likes best. The boy presents the 
teacher with Ins f.vourite fruit and never again eats it, ‘lhe teacher 
whispers a verse into the boy’s right ear which is called the ear- 
cleansing or Miu-phakie. After this the teacher visits his disciple 
generally once « yoar and stays a few days during which he is 
treated with intch respect. 


When a chil is born, if it is a boy the family rejoice and 
beat a metal plate; if it isa girl the family grieve and uo plate is 
beaten. Women neighbours, Raémoshis, Kanbis, Dhangars, Gavlis, 
and Kolis and cven Mhars and Mangs, pour potfuls of water in 
front of the heise door. The navel cord is cut by a midwifo who 
gonerally belongs to their own caste; and the child and mother are 
bathed and laid on acot, On the filth day a grindstone is worship- 
ped; an arrow or a necdleis stuck in a millet stalk, and, with a knifo 
and alighted carthea lamp, is set im the mother’s room ; and the men 
and women keep avake the whole might. They do not consider 
the mother micloin, On the twelfth day cither five or seven 
pebbles are laid in a row on the road-side in front of the house, and 
turmoric, redpowder, and flowers) are dropped over them. The child 
is brought out and set in front of the pebbles and is mado to bow 
before them. Sonim women, ineluding the Raimoshi women who poured 
water over the tureshold on. the first: day, are asked to the house. 
Any Mhir or Mdiug woman-who helped on the fifth day brings 
handfuls of wnilles and im return is given four or five wheat balls, 
The child is then named by a Brahman ora Jangam. If the father 
can afford ita feast is given in honour of the naming cither on the 
same day or some time after, The mother rests for about five wecks 
before sho govs woot her ordinary work. When the child is two 
or three mouths old it is taken to the temple of Satvai, Eki, or 
some other gold. ss in a particular village ; its head whether it is a 
boy ora girl is siaved, and the hair is kept m_a cocoannut-shell and 
laid before‘ths ccddess. A goat is killed and a dinner is givon, 
Those who cavuct afford to goto the goddess’ temple perform the 
ceremony in their cwn village, keeping the hair and taking it to 
the goddess on the first opportunity. 

Rémoshis generally marry their girls before they come of age, 
and their boys between eight and twenty. A wedding generally 
costs the boy's father £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) and the girl's father 
about tho same, though a poor man may marry his daughter for 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 1-20), When he has a boy growing up and can 
raise moncy cneugh to mect the cost of his wedding, a Ramoshi 
looks about among his castepeople for a family which has a girl 
ofa suitableage for his son. When he has founda suitable match, 
he starts for the house with one or two men and women, When 
they arrive they tell the head of the house that they have come to 
ask his daughter in marriage for their son. ‘The girl’s father says, 
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he is willing but that he can fix nothing till he has seen the boy. To 
show that he favours the match he presents the boy’s father and 
his people with clothes. After a few days the girl’s father with one 
or two men and women, of whom the girl’s mother is never ono, go 
to see the boy. ‘They are fed at the boy? s house and are presented 
with clothes, If the girl’s father approves of the boy the two fathers 
go toa Lingdyat priest, or if there is no Jangam to a Brahman, — 
who looks in his almanac and writes on two pieces of paper the 
proper day for the turmeric-rubbing and the day and hour for the 
wedding. The two fathers take the papors and go to their homes. 
On the day fixed for betrothal the boy’s father takes a few 
jewels, a robe, a bodice, a sash, redpowder, a cocoanut, about 
a pound of sugar, and a rupee, and, with five or six friends, 
gocs to the girl’s house. After refreshmonts the boy’s father 
seats the girl on his knee, puts sugar in her mouth, and 


presents her with the clothes. The girl dresses herself in the 


clothes, and, atter rubbing her brow with redpowder, sits near the 
boy’s father, who fills her | ap ewithfive pieces of cocoa-kernel and 


sugar. ‘l'o seal the contract the boy’s father Jays a rupee on the 


girl’s brow. Ter father takes tho'rupee. and the boy’s fathor pre- 


sents the guests with betclunt and leaves and goes home. In well- 


to-do families, music plays while the betrothal is going on. One to 
four years gencrally pass between betrothal and marriage, the boy’s 
fathor giving the girl a yearly present of clothes. When he is able 
to mevt the cost of the marriage, the boy’s father goes to the girl’s 
father and asks him to let the marriage take place, If the girl’s 
father is unable to mect his share of the cost the boy’s father with 
one or two friends goes to the girl’s house and settles what amount 
is required, After a few days he again gocs to the girl’s house with 
one or two friends and advances her fathor the promised sum, 
A few days after arrangements hive been made to meet the cost 
of the wedding, the parents of the boy and girl go together to a 
Brihman, explain the object of their visit, and tell him the names 
of the boy and girl, The Brahman consults his almanac, makes 
calculations, and writes on a pieco of paper their names, the month 
day and hour at which tho marriage should take place, and the 
name of the woman who is to begin the ceremony. He touches the 
paper with redpowdcr, and makes it over to tho girl’s father, who 
hands it to the boy’s father. The boy’s father asks and the 
Brahman says on what day the turmeric-rubbing should take place, 
and names the women who should rub tho turmeric, Shortly 
before the day fixed by the Bréhman marriage booths aro built 
at both the boy’s and the girl’s houses. On the turmeric-rub- 
bing day the boy’s female relations meet at lus father's, pour 
turmeric powder into a metal plate, and mix it with water. 
The boy is stripped naked, and, while the musicians play, the 
woman who was named by the Brahman begins to rub the boy with 
turmeric, and after sho has begun the othor women join, After being 
rubbed with turmeric, the boy is bathed and one of the mon of his 
family takes the rest of the turmeric with music to the girl’s house, 
Tf the two families live thirty or forty miles apart the boy’s father 
buys gd. worth of turmeric and gives it to the girl’s father 
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when the Brihman fixes the turmeric day. After the boy 
and the girl have been rubbed the women of the house make a 
cloth anda few grains of Indian millet yellow with turmeric, and 
taking a sprouting, literally a_ child-bearing, lekruvild, root of 
turmeric, tie it in the cloth and fasten it round the ucck of a stone 
handmill, Five murricd women mix wheat, millet, and turmeric, 
grind them in the same stone handmill into about a pound of 
flour, and make thom into a fow cakes. Five car-bearing plants 
of Indian millet or gavér are dug out of the ground, bound 
together by a thread, and with the roots covered with carth are set 
upright near the family gods and daily sprinkled with water, 
Between the turmeric-rubbing and the wedding the boy and his 
little sister, it he las a sister or if not some other girl, are feasted 
by relations and casicfollows. At each house to which he is asked 
the boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed and sometimes feasted. 
Then the fami'y vodsare worshipped. Tour betelnuts, representing 
the gods Khandoba and Bahiroba and the goddesses Bhavani and 
Navlai, are rublie« with turmeri¢ or bhandér and redpowder or 
kunku, and ene sheop ate sacrificed infront cf the booth to feast 
the guests, ‘Ihe ext coremony is/consecrating the branches of 
certain trees as devavs or wedding guardians. During the day on 
which the animals are sacmficed, the village temple ministrant or 
gurav cuts leaty branches of (the imango Mangifera indica, wabar 
Ficus glomeraia, and janbhul Syzigiam jambolanum, and of the 
rut Calatropis wrivan ton and shaimi shrubs, and a few stalks of 
grass, and ae thom in Hamunidn’s tomple. In the evening the 
boy’s father ad mother start for Uannimén’s templo with music 
and a party of fiends and relations. The boy’s mother holds a 
basket with a hatchet and a eake of flour. ‘The ends of their 
robes are ticd tovethor aud-tustenedto a cloth, which four men 
of their family boll over their heads as a cauopy. On reaching the 
temple they seta hetelunt and tive betel leaves before Hanuman 
and ask his blessing. They then take the branches and tho grass 
and Jay them im the basket. When they come home they take the 
branches and the grass out of the basket, tie them together, and 
fasten them to the trout post of the booth five or six fect from the 
ground. Early in the evening they feast on the sheep that were 
sacrificed, and drink liquor. his is the only meal during the 
wedding at whiel meat is eaten as the booth is held to be consecrated 
to the tree branches and marriage gods. After tho feast 1s over 
there is a dance, when the dancer, with an accompaniment on the 
samal or dewn, fief cy cymbals, and funtune or one-stringed hand- 
harp, recites stories of celebrated chiefs. During the night 
the boy’s fathes ‘ales five sugarcancs or five millet stalks and 
five cakes. The canes are tied together by a loose string, so that 
when they are set upright on the floor and the lower ends are 
pulled somewhat apnrt, the cakes can be hung in the middie, On 
the floor, inmmediat: dy below the cakes, some grains of wheat and 
millet are spread in aw square which is divided into fonr parts by 
lines drawn from opposite corners. A copper pot filled with water 


is set on the grain, aad a piece of cocoanut and betelnut and betel 


leaves are laid on the top of the waterpot. ‘fhe dancer’s iron lamp 
B 310.-53 
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is set near the waterpot and the dancer begins to recite. At the 
end of the recitation the puests aro given some pieces of sugar- 
cane and bread, and the dancer some food and 2s, (Re.1) in cash. 
The same ceremonics aro performed at the girl's honse. In 
addition, cither ou the wedding or on the day before the wedding, 
an earthen altar called hahule seven cubits long according to the 
measurement of the girl’s arm, with a step to the cast, igs raised 
epposite the entrance to the marriage booth. The village potter 
brings twenty earthen pots of diflerent sizes, whitewashed, and 
specked with red green and yellow, with lids on two of them. 
The potter piles five of these vessels one over the other, and 
with a lid on the topmost, close to the four corners of the altar 
opposite the step. ‘The carpenter is called to build a canopy or 
sdbra over the altar, He makes the canopy and is presented with 
aset of men’s clothes. <A large earthen water vessel called tanjan 
is set near the entrance for the use of the guests, and a betelnut is 
tied in yellow cloth and fastened round the neck of the waterpot. 
Neither the altar, canopy, nor-waterpots are set up im the boy’s 
booth. At the boy’s house von the afternoon of the wedding da: 

the bridal party start at an hour fixed so that they may sve 
Hanumian’s temple in the girl’s village an hour before sunset. The 
boy, who is mounted on a horse aud holds a dagger in his hand, is 


‘dressed in rich red clothes and wears a coronet or bishing of red 


or yellow paper ornamented with tinscl. He takes a second 
coronet with him for the gir) and starts accompanied by male and 
female friends or by musicians. When the party reach tho girl’s 
village the Mhar comes out and waves a lighted lamp before the 
boy’s face and is presented with clothes or a sash or shela. On reach- 
ing Hanuman’s temple the boy’s brother or vardhava, with a few 
friends and with music, rides on to. tell the girl’s people that the 
bridegroom has come. He is asked to dismount and eat a dish of ver- 
micelli or shevaya mixed with milk which is set on a stool before him, 
While he eats tho girl’s brother or her sister gently draws the stool 
away and lets the dish fall on the ground. hen the girl’s relations 
break wafer biscuits or pdpads over his head and pelt him with the 
pieces so that he has to retire. Alter the bestman has been driven 
from the houso, the girl’s father, with a party of men and women and 
with music, goes to Hanumén’s temple. He prosents the boy with 
a turban, a sash or shela, and a pair of shoes, and asks him to hia 
house. The boy mounts the horse holding a dagger in his hand, 
and the groom’s maid or haravli, who generally is his younger 
sister, is seated behind him holding on her head a small copper pot 
with five ears of millet. Several men of the boy’s party hold sticks 
with bright cloth tied to their ends. The procession moves slowly, the 
musicians playing, and the women throwing on the boy’s head Indian 
millet steepod in turmeric. At the girl’s marriage booth one of the 
women of her family, with a potful of water on her head, comes to 
meet the bridegroom. he bride’s mother comes out with a wheat 
flour lamp in a brass plate, and waves it round the bridegroom’s face, 
who presents her with a robe and a bodice, ‘Then a cocoanut is waved 
round the bridegroom’s head and smashed on the ground, leaving 
the pieces to be taken by the village Mhér. He then dismounts and 
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enters the booth followed by the guests. he priest enters the booth 
after the bridegroom and is presented with the paper fixing the hour 
for the different ceremonies. He reads it and repeats texts and the 
musicians play. A Brahman piles two heaps of rice near the altar, 
and a curtain called Ganga-Jamna is held beteen the heaps. The 
bridegroom slunds on one heap, facing the west, with a dagger in 
one hand and # cocoanut in the other, and a relation stands close by 
holding a naked sword over the boy’s head. he girlis brought 
from the honse hy her brother or sister, and is made tostand opposite 
the bridegroom, facing east, slightly bowed, and with her hands 
joined and held in front. Bebind her stands her maternal ancle. 
Yellow rice is handed to the guests. The Bréhman repeats a few 
verses, and, as soon as the lucky moment comes, the curtain is drawn 
on one side and the girl gives her right hand to the boy ; the guests 
throw yellow rieo over the boy and girl, music plays, and gaus 
are fired. ‘Phe Loy sits on the heap of rice on which the girl stood, 
and the girl sits onthe heap on which the boy stood, and the cere- 
mony ends by banding the guests botclunt and leaves. The 
Bréhman passes » thread fonmtinies round the neck and shoulder, 
aud four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom, and ia 
paid a few ponce to a few shillings (}-% anna to Rs, 3-4) according 
to the family’s means. Then the Brahman breaks the thread 
which be wound round the bride and bridegroom’s necks. He 
steeps if in turmeric water, twists it, and ties a sprouting or 
bachevila turmens to it, and fastens it to the boy’s right wrist, The 
thread that was wound roundtheir waists he twists and fastens round 
the girl’s right wrist, and warns thom that so long as the turmeric is 
round their wrists they musteat uo flesh... The girl’s father places the 
lucky necklace or mangalsutra of three or four yellow threads and two 
gold and five dark glass beadsim the bey’s hand, and the boy fastens 
itronud the virl’s neck, and two silver toe-rings or joduis are put on 
her feet. ‘he next coremony, which tunmediately follows the last, is 
tho maiden-giving or hanydudan. A brass plate is brought, and the 
girl’s mother, taking a copper pot full of water, pours the water on 
the boy's feet aud the girls father washes them, Then the girl’s 
mother lays her head ou the boy’s feet and tells him that she has 
made over her daughter to his care, Tho Bréhman is presented 
with money and tells the boy and girl to seat themselves on the altar. 
The boy lifts his wife, and resting her on his hip, sets his right foot 
on the altar step and seats himself on the altar with his wife on his 
right. Some stalks of surti Citysue cajan, of sonkari Crotolaria 
juncea, or of jorir are lighted, and the boy throws butter on the 
fire, while the girl koeps touching his hand with hers in sign that 
she is helping him. ‘Then the Brahman or some relation ties 
together the hems of their garments and the boy lifts his wife and 
walks five times round the fire, and they go into the house and fall 
before the girl’s house gods. ‘They sit down before a brass or silver 

late with an ombessed face of Khandoba, stretch forward their 
clasped hands, and bow till their heads touch their hands. While 
bowing before the gids, the bridegroom stretches out his hands, 
seizes one of the gods, and hides it under his robe. They come out 
into the booth and walk once round the altar, keeping the altar on 
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their right, the boy going first and the girl following. When they 
have finished making the turn, they sit on the altar, the girl on the 
boy’s left. The bride’s people come up and demand the god and 
the boy refuses to part with it till they give bim money, The 
knot in their garments is unticd by one of the kinswomen 
to whom the boy promises a robe or a bodice, Tho feast 
to the guests ts served in tho booth, the boy and his groom’s 
maid or karavli eating on the altar, while the girl dines with 
the rest of the women in the house. None of them eat till the 
boy has begun. Before they begin the gucsts ask the bey ‘ Have 
you not got your dinner. He says ‘I have got it? They say ‘ What 
order have you to give.” He says ‘Mat.’ Whilo the guests are eating 
the bride’s father and mother move among them to sec that all are well 
served, When tho men are finished the womon dine and some 
dinner is sent to the boy’s house for his fathor and mother. Then 
the girl is called and she and the boy are seated together on the floor. 
In front of them ycllow rice is piled in ten or eleven small heaps 
and a betelnut is putin the middle, The boy is asked to tell his 
wife’s name and he repeats 1, Gopi, Gopi, each time touching one of 
the yellow rice heaps and ending with a loud Gopi and a smart blow 
on the central nut. Theu the gil has to say her husband’s name, 
touch the rice heaps, and come down with a sharp blow on the betel- 
nut. ‘Then the bride’s maids have to mention their husband’s name 
andall the other guests have to name tleie husband or their wife, The 
spice of impropriety in this mentioning of husband’s and wife’s names 
causes much merriment. After dinuer the guests leave, the boy’s party 
going to some house in the village which has been set apart for their 
uso. The boy remains all night in the marriage booth. Next 
morning the boy and girl with a party of their friends are mounted 
on the horse on which the boy ode thie day before. ‘They stop under 
some trees and the boy retires and then the girl retires and they 
come back in procession reaching the house about ten, In the 
afternoon the girl’s mother, with a few kinswomen and the 
village washerman, goes with music to the boy’s lodging to bring 
him and his relations to the girl’s house. When they come near the 
house tho village washerman spreads a sheet on the ground, and 
the women walk on the sheet, the washerman picking up one sheet 
and laying itin front of them as they walk. ‘he bridegroom 
and the men of the party walk at some distance behind. 'The boy’s 
father, accompanied by a Braéhman, takes some clothes, dry dates, 
jewelry, wheat flour, rice, cocoa-kernel, sugar, betel loaves and nut 
with him in a copper plate, and seating the boy and girl side by side 
fils the girl’s lap with the clothes and other articles. The 
relations and other castefellows come towards tho bride and bride- 
groom bringing a few grains of rico in their jomed hands and drop 
the rice on tho head of the bridegroom and bride, and, taking a 
copper coin, wave it round their faces. 'These coppers become the 
property of tho village gurav who sits close by with a plate. The 
Bréihman is presented with 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) which is called the 
booth-fee or miindavkhadani, and presents are given to the pdtil 
and others who have claims. ‘hose of the boy’s relations who can 
afford it, present his parents with clothes or money, and the rolations 
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of the girl present hor parents with clothes according to their means. 
The girl’s father presents the boy with a small copper pot and a 
plate. The nus:etuns play all this time in front of the booth. Then 
four metal po:s fad of water are set so as to make a square outside 
of the booth. ‘Cae bride and bridegroom sit in the middle of the 
four pots on a plank of wood, the boy wearing a cloth or pancha 
hanging from the waist and the girl an old robe and bodice. Some 
one takes a brass pliute, puts redpowder or hunku on it,pours on water, 
and lays «a betcima. in the water. The bride takes the betelnut and 
holds it in her elisped hands and the bridegroom lays her hands on 
the ground aud with his left hand tries to force out the unt, which 
after a short steuggle he succeeds in doing. He then holds the 
nut in his left land and after a struggle the bride suceveds in foreing 
itout. These trials of strength cause much merriment among the 
guests. ‘Vhen the boy rises, and the girl stands in front of him and 
he lays his haruis ou her head and the groom’s-maid or /aravli throws 
water over him and the bridesmaid throws water over the bride, 
Then the bride aad bridegroom=blow water from their months at 
each other. ‘hen the boy sits down with the edge of a ictal plate 
under his toe, and the girl’s brother comes up and pushes him ovor 
on his back, The people laugh, but the boy takes no offence as itis all 
done according to rule. ‘Chen the boy gets up and stands with one 
foot in the metal pot and the other onthe stool till fresh clothes are 
brought. he girl is carried into the house. Theu the boy dresses 
in fresh clothes and gocs into. the marriage booth and sits on the 
altar. In the house che girl pats on a green robe or pdtal and a 
green bodice and nacr bridesmaid rubs turmeric on her body. When 
the turmeric-rubbing is finished the bride draws a cloth over her head 
like a voil, rubs redpowder on her brow, and ties a munddval round 
her head. "Then the groom’saaid.cubs the boy with turmeric as 
he sits on the altar, fe is dressed in a short coat and turban 
and his brow is imarked with red. ‘The marriage coronet is tied 
to his turban andl bis feet are rubbed with redpowder. hen the 
bride comes ont and is seated on the altar on her hnusband’s 
right. Ten or twelve little dough lamps are hghted and placed 
in the middle of the altar, When they touch the small heaps 
of rice the bridJezroom and bride repeat each othor’s names. 
When the naming is over betelnuts and leaves are laid in a plate, 
and all the party, except the bride, with the bridegroom at its 
head and with music, go to the village office or cluivadi where 
villagers of every class are gathered. Here the bridegroom formally 
presents his offering to the head of the village. ‘Then the headman 
tells his assistant or chaughula to ask the Rémoshi why he has 
brought the betelnut. ‘he boy’s father answers, ‘My child is 
boing married, 1 brought it for the people. What shall U give you 
to eat’? The assistant says, ‘Give a dinner to the village.’ If 
the father is a rich aman he feeds the village; if a poor man he 
pays £1 to £2 (Rs, 10-20); if a pauper he holds up his hands and 
is allowed to go. ‘I'hen the headman gives the Ramoshis leave to go 
and they return to their marriage booth. In the evening all the 
castepoople aro scuted and the boy’s father gives them betelnut. 
He asks the guests what dinner he will give them, and says he has 
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pulse and bread. They say,‘ Pulse and bread are no good. We 
want four goats, mangoes, rice, and liquor.’ The goats are brought 
to the booth and their throats are cut bya Musalmdn priest. All 
eat except the bridegroom and bride who cannot eat flesh because 
of the turmoric tied to their wrists. When the food is ready and 
the guests are seated, the liquor is brought and given to the headman 
or nitk, who goes round with the bottle and pours liquor into a 
leaf cup which is set beside each guest. The host’s family follow 
the headman and lay leaf plates in front of each guest and help 
them to the different dishes. This dinner is called giv-jevan or 
the village-feast. The guests often take too much liquor and get 
quarrelsome, aud the girl’s father gues to them and begs them not 
to disgrace his child’s wedding by fighting. When the men have 
finished the women dine and some of them also take liquor. It isa 
noisy merry scene and goes on till night. Noxt morning the bride 
is dressed in a new robe and bodice. A priest is called, a Lingdyat 
priest if possible, and all the people gather in the booth. The boy 
who holds arich robe and bodice in his hand and the girl are seated 
facing the pricst and the boy hands the clothes to the priest. Then 
her bridesmaid carries tho gir] into the honse and hor green robe is 
taken off and the new robe put on. She does not draw the end of 
the robe over her head, but spreads it across her lap and puts in it 
five pieces of turmeric, five pieces of cocoa-kernel, and five pieces of 
betelnut. She also lays in her robe wheat and rice called saranda- 
phani and ties the ends of her robe at her back. She comes out 
and sits behind her husband; the priest ropeats texts, and the boy 
and girl are seated on the altar. The ends of their robes are 
tied together and they go into the house. In the houso they fall at 
the feet of Khandoba, the family god, and the girl’s mother gives 
one plate of vermicelli or shevaya tothe bridegroom and another to 
the bride. They sit together and eat. Moanwhile in the booth 
the aker or present-giving goes on. A representative of the boy 
and of the girl sit in front of the priest and the boy’s friends give 
clothes to the boy’s representative and the girl’s friends to the girl’s 
representative. There is much merry-making. When the present- 
giving is over, the priost calls ‘Kunyddan’ or tho girl-giving. Then 
the bride’s mother’s brother and his wife come with their clothes 
tied together, and the wife puts a cloth over her head and holds a 
plate in her hand, and comes before the priost who repeats texts, 
The boy and girlare called and the boy’s toes are put in the 
plate, water is poured over tho boy’s toes; and the girl’s uncle sips 
the water and says, ‘I give you my sister’s child, She is now in 
your keeping, see that you care for her” The water is thrown away 
and the girl’s sister keeps the plate. The boy’s father brings a 
robe and bodice before the priest who gives them to tho girl’s 
maternal aunt. This ends the wedding. 

The boy’s people should leave the girl’s house on the third, the 
fifth, or the seventh day of awedding. They should leave on an odd 
day, not on an even day. The girl’s father asks the boy’s father 
to stay but he refuses, and cakes and othor eatables are tied up for 
their use, Before they go all sit in the booth and the boy his 
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mother and father are seated in arow. he girl brings molasses 
from the house and drops a little into the mouths of the boy’s father 
and mother. 'I'hen the girl’s father and after him the yirl’s mother 
lift the gir] and lay her first im the boy’s father’s and then in the boy’s 
mother’s lup saying, ‘She was mine, now she is yours.’ When this 
is over the women guests rise and tho women of the boy’s party make 
a rush for the pots which are piled at the corners of the altar, and 
carry them oll, o!ten breaking them in their haste, Then all go to 
the house where the bridegroom has been lodging and the bride’s 
mother and hy mike the ownera present, ‘Tho boy’s party start for 
their village taking with them the bride and one or two of her 
nearest friends. The bride and bridegroom ride and the rest 
travel in carts. ‘They start with music which is kept up till they 
have passed the boundary of the gil’s village. On reaching the 
boundary of the boy’s village the boy and girl and one or two attend- 
ants stay in the temple of Hanuman and the rest go to the boy’s 
house and make riady pulse and bread. About seven o’clock they 
bring musicians, seb the boy and girl_on tho horse, and forming a 
procession go round the village, the householders as they pass offering 
sugar to the bride and bridegroom. When they reach the boy’s 
house the boy and girl go in together and worship Khandoba the 
house god. They then come outand two metal pots are brought and 
the bride’s-maid and the groom’s-maid wash them in warm water and. 
the marriage mitre is taken off, | When they are bathed and dressed 
the groom’s-maid holds a cloth in front of the boy and refuses to let 
him pass till he promises to marry his child to hors. Then five men 
come in front of them, cach of them holding a betelnut. The boy 
tells them they must give him the nots. They say, Why? He 
answers, ‘'T'o feed ant clothe my wife.” They agree, but instead of 
giving them each of them cats his betelnut. Then a dinner of bread 
and pulse is given to the marriage party. On the fifth day the girl 
opens the end of hor robe and distributes the betelnuts and cocoa- 
kernel to the people cf the house. She draws the end of her robe 
over her head aud on the next day goes back to ber father’s. A 
Ramoshi marriage costs £5 to £20 (Rs. 50-200). 

Widow-marringo is allowed and practised. Still a feeling of 
disgrace attaches te widow-marriage. Ifa woman is loft a widow 
with three or four children she tells her parents she must get another 
husband. hey call a caste meeting and some widower who wishes 
to avoid the oxpense of marrying a maiden agrees to marry the 
widow. He 1ust give her toe-rings, a nose-ring, four bracelets, and 
a suit of clothes. ‘They are married in the evening by a Lingéyat 
priest who reads in alow tone. Only monattend. Itis very unlucky 
for a married woman to hear any of the service and the neighbour’s 
houses are for the diy deserted. A dinner is given to the caste. 
The husband and wife separate in the evening and do not see 
each other or any cno of the caste for a day. They then live 
together. Tf a woman has lost three husbands and wishes to marry 
a fourth, when the ceremony is being performed, she keeps a cock 
under her left arin, and the priest reads the ceremony in the name 
first of the cock and then of the man; so that if the evil in the 
woman causes a death the cock loses his life, not the fourth 
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husband.! The expenses attending a second marriage, which is 
called motdr or pdt, including the Bréhman’s fee and the marriage 
feast, average £2 to £3 (Rs. 2 20-30). 


When a sick man is on the point of death, the son or some other 
relation lays the dying man’s head on his thigh, and awaits the 
moment of death. A Jangam or Bréhman is sometimes called and 
presented with alms, After death the body is Jaid in the veranda, 
the son sitting close to it, When the bier is ready the body is taken 
outside of the house and washed, and betelnut, betel leaf, basil leaf, 
and sometimes a little gold are dropped into the mouth, and the body 
is laid on the bier. It is covercd with a new cloth, to one of the 
corners of which » handful of rice and a copper coin are tied. The son 
puts on the father’s turban, takes in his hand a pot with burning 
cowdung cakes, and walks in. front of the body never looking back. 
The unmarried dead are tied to a bamboo not carried ona bier. The 
burying ground is by itself outside of the village. On the way, the 
bier is laid on tho ground, a few stones are gathered, the rice and 
the cepper which were tied in the elath are laid under the stones, 
and tho bearers change places, and turnthe body so that the head 
faces the opposite direction from what it faced before. The grave 
is abont five fcet decp, two, feet broad, and about five feet long. 
Tho chief mourner loosens the Jody from the bier and goes to a 
neighbouring stream and bathes with his turban on. He then goes 
to the grave and squeezes one end of the wet turban so that the 
water drops into the dead mouth. He then breaks the corpse’s waist- 
string, beats his mouth with dis hand, and crying aloud comes out 
of the Soe and throws carth over the body and large stones and 
thorns are laid on the grave. The funeral party go io @ stream to 
wash their feet or bathe, and return home each carrying in his hand 
a few blades of durva grass. On! reaching the house, a lamp is shown 
to them and they sit down and throw the grass on the housetop. 
Next day all of them go to the grave taking cowdung and urine, 
The cowdung is spread over the grave and the urine is sprinkled over 
it, and the grave made clean, {he son bathes and fills with water 
the pot which held fire on the previous day, scts if on his shonlders, 
and piercing it with five holes lets tho water trickle on the ground 
as he walks round the grave. Ho dashes the pot on the oround 
at the head of the grave and calls aloud beating his mouth with 
his hand. He shaves his head excopt the top-knot and his face 
except his eyebrows, Rice is boiled, and each person present 
lays small balls and a little butter on leaves near the grave. They 

watch till a crow cats from one of the leaves. Then they go home 
each carrying a fow blades of grass. The moumiug lasts for only 
seven days, Kelations are told of the death and come to the house 
of mourning on the seventh day. A goat is killed and a dinner is 
given. The four bearers and the chief mourners eat from the same 


Though the Ramoshis do not admit it, the evil in the woman probably is the spirit 
of her former husbands, ov rather itis the spirit of the first husband who killed 
numbers two and three for meddling with his property. 

2Seme Ramoshis inake tombs over their forefathers. They pay a mason £1 to 
£1 48, (Rs, 10-12) to carve an image of a man or a horse with a weapon in his hand, 
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dish. The Jangam or Bréhman is given alms including some fruit 
or vegetable which the chief mourner has determined not to eat 
during the year ia honour of the deceased. The guests give the 
chief mourner Is. to 10s, (Rs. 4-5) and a new turban is bound 
round his heacl. 


The Rémoshis have four chiefs or nits and a head chief or 
sarnaik, ‘he head chict is a’ Maratha, ''atia Sabib of the Jadhav 
clan, who marrics with Mardthiés but comes to Ramoshi weddings. 
The ndiks settle custe disputes and hear charges of breaches of 
caste rules, Tho commonest broach of rules is eating with Mhars 
and Manes and other classes with whom a Ramoshi ought not to 
eat. The whole caste ought to be present at the mecting and the 
four ndike and the sarniik ought to preside, hear the charge and the 
answers, anil settle the case. Tho hearing of disputes used to go on 
for days and the expense of feeding the meeting was met by one 
of the headmen ind recovered from the fines inflicted on offenders 
which were som:times as high as £5 to £10 (Rs. 50-100). Such 
heavy tines are net uow levied ~The people are poorer and. thore 
are seldom big dispures. The heads are still asked to settle disputes 
about the crosts or derdhs of different families, and at marriage 
dinners they distsibute the liquor, -- Otherwise the heads have little 
power. 

They do not seud their boys to school. When a child is seven or 
eight years oll be mast stoal something. If he goes to prison 
the people are delighsed, fall) at bis feet when he comes out, and ara 
anxious to get hun to marry their daughters, 

Tha’kurs, or Lords, are returned’ as numbering 5643 and as 
found over the whole district, especially in Junnar and Khed. 
They have no story of their origin and have no memory of any 
earlier place of abode than’ Poona. The namo suggests that they 
aro a hill-tribe who at some past time wore joined by Rajput 
fugitives and have a strain of Rajput blood. heir surnames are 
the same as those of Mardthds, Giikwad, Jidhav, Kamble, Shelke, 
and Shinde. People with the same surname do not intermarry. 
The names of both men and women aro the same as Mardtha 
names. They are a dark somewhat stunted tribe, but it is often 
not easy to distinguish a Thikur from a Kolt or a West Poona 
Kunbi The weu wear the top-knot and moustache and some wear 
whiskers and the beard. Their home tongue is Marathi. They 
live in small huty with low mud and stone walls and thatched roofs, 
and have meta! and earthen vessels. Their food is judri, sda, 
niehni, bajri, fruits, roots, herbs, spices, fish, the flesh of sheep goats 
hare deer and the wild hog, and liquor, ‘be men wear a loin- 
cloth, a waisteloth, a blanket, and a piece of cloth or a Maratha 
turban wound ronud the head, The women wear the robe drawn 
tightly back between the legs and wound round the waist leaving 
most of the log bara. They sometimes leave tho breast bare and 
sometimes cover it with a scanty bodice and bead necklaces. Kxcept 
a few of the well-to-do who have gold ornaments, their jewelry is 
of brass and tin. ‘I'hey are a hardworking people and work as 
husbandmen and labourers, and gather and sell firewood and hay 
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and sometimes fruits and roots. They say they worship Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiv, and all other Hindu gods, and keep their feasts, 
Their priests are Veshasth Brahmans. They have great faith in 
the Tiger god or Vaghya, and believe in sorcery, witcheratt, sooth- 
saying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult oracles, On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child they dip a hand in red- 
powder water and mako the mark of a hand on the wall of the 
mother’s room and worship it offering it a goat ora cock. They 
name the child on the twelfth day. Their girls are married before 
they are sixteen and their boys before they are twenty-four. ‘The 
offer or asking in inarriage, auégi7, comes froin the boy’s side and is 
the same as amoug Marathds. The day before the marriage the boy 
and girl are rubbed with tarmeric at their homes. On the marriage 
day the boy, either seated on horseback or on foot, goes to the girl’s 
house accompanied by male and female relations, friends, and music, 
At the girls house marriage-corouets or bdshings ave tied round 
the heads of the boy and girl and they are made to stand face to 
face and a cloth is held between. them. The Brdlonan priest 
repeats verses and at the end.throws grains of rice over their heads 
and they arc husband and wile.--A feast-is held and the guests go 
back to their homes. Next day the hoy goes in procession with his 
wile to his father’s and tlie marriage eeremony ends with a feast. 
They bury the dead and feed crows antheir honour, They have a 
caste conncil and decide social disputes at mectings of the castemen. 
They do not send their boys to sehoul and are poor. 


Vadars are returned as numbering 2677, and as found over the 
whole district. Their origin is aulciown, but their names and home 
specch show that they are of Telugu extraction.’ hey say they came 
into the district twenty-five or thirty yenrs ago, but from where they 
cannot tell. The names in-conunou tse amone men aro Babu, 
Chima, Hanmant, Naga, Pirdji, Topaji, and Timann; and among 
women Biyn, Sataya, Tima, Yama, and Vasari. ‘heir surnames are 
Jadhav, Nalvade, Pavar, and Shelyade. Porsons bearing the same 
surnames cannot intermarry. Their family deities are [lamima, Jana, 
Satvdi, and Vyankoba of Giri. Vaddars inclade three divisions, Gadi- 
vadaérs or cartinen, Jate-vadars or grindstono men, and Mati-vaddrs 
or quarrymen. ‘These three classes ent towether but do not intermarry,. 
Their home specch is a corrupt Telugu and their outdocr speech 
Marathi. As a class they are dark, tall, strong, and well-made, 
The men shave the head except the top-knot and the face except the 
eyebrows moustache and whiskers. Some live in onc-storied houses 
with mud walls and tiled or thatched roofs, and many in hamboo 
huts thatched with the grass called survadi. 'Their houses are very 
dirty. Their bolongings include cots, blankets, boxes, and metal and 
earthen vessels. They have no house servants, bnt own cattle, asses, 
pigs, and poultry. They are moderate eaters and good cooks. 
Their staple food is Indian millct bread, pulse, and onions. On 
Sundays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays they always batho before their 
morning meal. ‘hey may use animal food and liquor on any day. 


1 Details are given in the Bijapur Statistical Account, 
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They eat pork and rats and are looked down on by Marétha and 
other middle-class Hindus. The women tie their hair in a knot at 
the back of the head, and wear a robe which hangs from the waist 
to the ankle without having the skirt drawn back between the feet. 
A Vadar woman who wears a bodice is turned out of caste. The men 
wear a waistcloth or a loincloth or a pair of tight drawers, a coat or 
a shirt called bandi, a Marétha turban, and a pair of sandals or shoes. 
Women wear no earrings. Their usual ornaments are toe-rings or 
jodvis, a nose-ring called imoti, and silver wristlets called gots. Asa 
class they are dirty, hardworking, irritable, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are stone-cutters and quarrymen, and some are contractors 
who supply stones for public buildings, The ,Mativadars or earth- 
men carry on their asses the earth wanted for buildings, repair 
rice dams, and take earthwork contracts on roads and railways. 
During the fair months they are well employed. They are cxccllent 
workers, almost always working by the piece. A family of five 
spends 8s. to 16s. (Rs. 4-8) a month on food and 10s. to 16s, (Rs. 5-8) 
a year on clothes, A Vadar’s hut or cottage costs 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-50) 
to build and their house goods are worth £2 to £7 10s. (Rs. 20-75). A 
birth costs 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5), amarriage £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100), 
and adeath 10s, to 14s. (Rs. 5-7). Uhey worship local gods. Their 
family deities aro Ellamma, Jansi, Satyedi, and Vyankoba of Giri. 
They keep the usual Br&hmani¢ holidays and fasts. They believe 
in witchcraft, soothsaying, und evil spirits, but they say they 
are not troubled by ghosts, as the pork which they cat and keep in 
their houses scares ghosts. Child-imarriage, widow-marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed and practised. When a woman is brought 
to bed, a Vadar woman cuts the child’s navel cord and is given a 
pair of glass bangles, On the twelfth a Bréhman priest names the 
child and is paid 2d. (13 as.). Ceremonial impurity lasts fifteen 
days. After a fortnight and before the cnd of the fourth month, 
a clay idol of Satv4i is made and the mother lays before the image 
turmeric powder, vermillion, and flowers; frankincense is burnt, 
and a goat is slain. A cocoanut, a copper coin, wheat cakes, pulse, and 
pot-herbs are laid before the image, and a cradle is hung over it. 
In a day or two the head of tho child is shaved, and the caste- 
people are treated to liquor and meat. Boys are married between 
three and twenty-five and girls between three and eighteen, When 
the parents of the boy and girl have agreed to the marriage terms 
the boy’s father pays 10s. (Rs. 5) to the girl’s father, and after a 
day or two a caste feast known as tho sékharpdn or sugar and betel 
feast is given. At noon on the Saturday after the priest has named 
the lacky day for the wedding, they lay flowers, vermillion or sandal, 
rice, sugar, and a cocoanut before their family gods. They have 
no separate marriage guardians or devaks. Booths or porches are 
raised before the boy’s and gitl’s houses with a branch of the wild 
fig or wmbur tied to one of the posts and worshipped by the 
karavali, who is the sister eithor of the bridegroom or bride. At their 
own houses five threads, twisted into a cord and smeared with 
turmeric powder, are passed round a turmeric root and tied to the 
wrist of the boy and the girl. Some of the turmeric powder is rubbed 
on the boy, and the rest is sent with music and women to be rubbed 
on the girl, The bridegroom is dressed and with music, friends, and 
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kinspeople is taken to the girl’s village Maruti. From Maruti’s temple, 
his brother ig sent in front to tho bride’s and brings backa suit of 
clothes for the bridegroom. The boy is then brought to the bride’s 
booth, a picce of bread is waved round him, and thrown away as an 
offering to the evil spirits. He passes into the booth and is seated on & 
blanket spread on the ground with his bride before him face to face, 
They are rubbed with turmeric paste five times and are husband 
and wife. The guests throw lucky rico or manyaldkshats over them 
saying in a loud voice Savadhin, Be careful. ‘Their brows are 
marked with vermillion and rice, aud coppor coins are waved round 
them. They are bathed by five married women, and dressed in dry 
clothes. On the next day and the day after the couple are bathed 
in hot water and dressed, and friends and kiuspeople are feasted. 
They go to Marnti’s temple on foot, burn frankincense before him, 
and break a cocoanut in his hononr. Hach untics the othor’s thread 
wristlet or kankan and they are taken to the bridegroom’s with music 
and kinspeople, and tho whole ends with a caste feast. When a girl 
comes of ave sho sits apart for three days, and her lap is filled with a 
cocoanut and fruit. On the twellth-or thirteenth day the girl and 
her husband receive presents of clovhes from their fathers-in-law and 
she joins her husband. “They bary their dead and mourn twelve 
days and on the thirtecuth treat the castepeople to a cup of liquor. 
Thoy form a uuited comminity and scttle caste disputes at meetings 
of the castemon called pan¢ghas, ‘hey do not send their boys to 
school or take to new pursuits, |'They are a poor class. 


Vanja ris, or Grain-dealers, are returned as numbering 2606 and 
as found all over the district. They have no story of their origin and 
no memory of former settlements or of tho reason or the date of their 
settling in Poona. They beloug to two classes, Marathi and Kongédi 
Vanjaris, who dine together but donot intermarry. The surnames of 
the Maratha Vanjaris are Andhle, Darode, Ghule, Paline, Sébale, and 
Thorive. ‘he names in common use among men are Rambhdu, 
Sakhdram, Satviji, and ‘lukdrdm; and among women Bhagirath, 
Bhima, Gangabai, Rali, and Raji. As a class they are tall, strong, 
well-made, and dark, ‘lhe men shave the head except the top-knot 
and the face except the moustache aud whiskers. heir head hair 
is long and black and the fuce hair thick and short. They spoak 
Marathi both at home and abroad, and live in houses with walls of 
brick and stones and tiled roots. Their furniture includes cota, 
cradles, boxes, carpets, blankets, and metal vessels. They own cattle 
and keep hares and parrots as pets, They are moderate caters and 
their staple food includes pulse, rice, vegetables, and Indian millet 
bread. A man spends on his food 24d. to 3d.(14-2 as.) a day. They 
are careful to bathe before they. tuke their morning meal. Caste 
feasts are given in honour of marriage and other ceremonies. When 
they can afford it they eat the flesh of goats, fish, poultry, deer, 
and hare. ‘They drink liquor, smoke homp-flower or gdnja, and eat 
opium. The men wear a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a shirt or bandi, 
a turban, and Deccan shoes, ‘he women plait their hair into braids 
and wear a bodice with a back and short sleevos and the full Maratha 
robe whose skirt is drawn back between the feet. Neither men nor 
women have any store of fiue clothes for holiday wear, but give 
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their usual clothes a special washing. As aclass they are dirty, hard- 
working, frugal, irritable, and hospitable. Their chief hereditary 
calling ig carrying rice, pulse, and other grain on pack-bullocks. 
Since the opening of cart roads and railways the pack-bullock 
trade has much declined and many have had to seck other 
employment. Some are husbandmen and some constables and 
messengers, some denlin fodder, and some deal in wood. Of those 
who have take: to busbandry some show much skill both in 
field-work andl in gardening, and others deal in milk and 
clarified batter, 'Uheir women help in hoeing and cutting 
grass and their children in watching and bird-searing. As 
a class tho Vanjim landholders are not prosperous, They can 
borrow on thoir purscnal credit £20 to £50 (Rs.200-500) at yearly 
rates varying fro twelve to thirty-six percent. A Vanjari eats 
from no one but a Brahman or a Mardtha. They rank themselves 
with Marathis but Morithds look down on them and object to dine 
with them, Vanjdris are religious, Some worship Shiv and 
others Vishnu, but their chief..objects of worship are their 
family deities Bubiroba, Bhavaini,and dsbaudoba. Their priest is a 
Deshasth Bralnnan, whom they eall-t0- their houses during their 
marriage death and other cerenonies, They make pilgrimages to 
Alandi, Jejuri, Vandharpur, Singandpar, Taljapar, and other sacred 

laces. They keep the fasts and feasts observed by other Brdhmanic 
Hindus, and fast oo chkadashis or lunar elevenths, They have no 
special guide but msi of them become the disciples of some Gosévi. 
Their women and children o¢casionally suffer from spirit possession. 
When they think thar any sickuess has beon caused by spirits an 
exorcist or deverisihs is called in.who repeats some verses and waves a 
lemon and a towl round the possessed person’s head and drives out the 
spirit. When a woman is in labour a midwife is called, She comes 
and prepares a place for bathing the woman. Sho cuts the child’s 
navel cord and buries it under the spot where the woman was bathed 
and the mother is laid ona cot. On the fifth day a cocoanut and 
lemon are laid on a grindstone and worshipped by men who sit up the 
whole night. ‘The cercmonial impurity lasts for ton days. On the 
twelfth Satvdi is worshipped and the child is named by elderly 
persons in the how-e. Between the time when a boy is twelve 
months and three years old, the hair-cutting orjdval takes place. If 
the child is the sul,ject of a vow a goat is sacrificed in the name of 
some god. The child is scated initsmaternal uncle’s lap in the presence 
of a company of friends and relations. After the hair has been 
clipped tho head of tho child is shaved except a small tuft or shendi 
on the top of the hesd. New clothes are given to the child and 
friends and relatious are feasted. 

The offer of marriaee comes from the boy’s side. The boy’s father 
goes with some friends to the girl’s honse and asks her father 
whether he will give his danghter in marriage to his son. If the 
father agrees a formal offer is made. Then follow as among othor 
Mardthés the turmeric-rubbing, the installation of the wedding- 
guardian or devak, sud the making of wedding porches, On the 
marriage day the bridcgcom is dressed in new clothes, a marriage 
ornament called baéshiny is tied to his brow and he is taken on horse- 
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back with friends and music to the temple of Méruti in the girl’s 
village. The bridegroom is seated in the temple aud his brother 
mounts the horse and goes to the bride’s. Her father gives him a 
turban and scarf aud these he takes to the temple and gives to the 
bridegroom to wear, ‘Then the bridegroom is seated on the horse 
and led to the bride’s. He is taken into the wedding porch and made 
to stand on a carpet or sucking. he bride is led out and is inade to 
stand facing the bridegroom. A picee of cloth is held between them, 
the Brahman priest hands to the guests rice mixed with turmeric 
powder, and gives the bride and bridegroom a roll of betel leaves to 
hold. He then recites the wedding verses ending with Siva lagna, 
sdvadhina, May the wedding be lucky, Beware, He throws lucky 
rice five times over the couple, and the guests throw the rico which 
they have in their hands. 'Then the couple are seated and the 
bridegroom ties the lucky thread round the bride’s neck. The 
washerinan brings a picce of fresh-washed white cloth. This is cut in 
two and in each part a turmeric, betcluut, and cloves are rolled and 
one is fastencd round the riehtearm of the bridegroom and the other 
round the right arm of the bride. When the couple are seated on the 
altar the priest lights a saered fire. Whicn the tire is kindled and 
verses have been read the couple cach m turn throw clarified butter 
and rice into the fire hen the guests wave copper coins round the 
bride and bridegroom and throw them away. Tho skirts of the 
boy’s and girl’s robes are knotted together and they go and bow to 
the family gods. When the worship of the house gods is over they 
fall at the fect of the bride’s mother, who unties their clothes. The 
day ends with a feast. “On the day after the wedding a 
second caste feast is given. On the third day the bridegroom 
and the bride are bathed and made to dine from the same dish in 
the presence of tricnds and relations. The guests as on the wedding 
day wave copper coius round the bridegroom and the bride and 
throw them away. The coppers are given to the priest or the 
pipers, or they are changed ito silver and made iuto finger rings 
for the bride and bridegroom. Then with music the bride and 
bridegroom start in procession for the briderroom’s house, where 
afeast of cakes and flesh is given and tho wedding guardian or 
devak is bowed out. When a girl comes of age she sits by herself 
for four days and on the fifth she is bathed. On the sixtoenth the 
girl’s father with music fetches her husband and asks hin to put 
fruits and nuts into the girl’s lap and presents the girl with a robe 
and bodice and her husband with a turban. ‘he day cuds with a 
feast. The Vanjaris have no pregnancy ceremony. When a 
Vanjéri dics his friends and relations or caste-people mect and 
prepare a bier. A fire is kindled and some water is heated in a 
new carthen pot. ‘he body is taken ont of the house, bathed 
in hot water and dressed in a Joincloth, laid on the bier, and 
covered with a new white cloth. Then tho chicf mourner starts 

arrying the fire-pot and the bearers follow. On the way to the 
burning grouud they vest the bier, lay on the ground a copper coin 
and some rice, chauge places, and carry on the body to the burning 
ground. At tho burning ground they lay down the bier and 
unfaston the body. ‘The chief mourner has his face, including the 
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moustache, shaved, washes in cold water, and with tho help of 
others begins fo heap up tho funcral pile. When ithe pile is ready 
the body is laid on if and the ehiof mourner squeezes some water into 
the dead mout' sul kindles the pyre. When the body is nearly 
cousumed the son walks thrice round the pyre with the dripping 
earthen water jus, dashes it on the eround, beats his mouth, and 
eries aloud. All -xo to the river to bathe and return to the house 
of mourning in wet clothes, At the house of mourning they are 
given some vise lonves to eat. They then look at the lamp which has 
been set over the plice where tho deceased died and go to their 
homes. On the tl rec day the chief mourncr, accompanied by a priest 
and a few relatives, takes a winnowing basket and two or three 
small earthen pots, with milk, curds, clarified butter, and cow’s urine, 
and five millet sskes, and goos to the burning ground. At 
the burning ground the cow’s urine, milk, aud curds are poured 
over the ashes, which ave gathered in «a blanket and thrown into the 
river. Milk, cnris. and cow’s urine are again poured over the place 
where the ashes were, and two eartli@n jars are seb where the head lay 
and one where the foot Iny-“wliew the-dead was burned, Tho jars 
are filled with water ands covercd with the five millet cakes, and 
worshipped with flowers and sandal powder. When this is over 
the winnowing basket is thrown away and the people return home. 
Ceremonial impurity lasts ten days, On the teuth, ten balls of 
wheat flour ave propared and worshipped and one is offered to the 
crows and the reat are thrown inte the river. After a crow has 
touched the ball (ie monrnors bathe aud go home. On tho cloventh, 
they wash their clethes and cowdung tho honso where the death 
took place, On ihe twelfthand thirteonth caste feasts are given when 
relations prese:t ile chiefinournersyitha mourning suit or dul:huwvata, 
A shrididhe ov nd-teast is-performed every year in September. 
There is no single commanity of Vanjaris. Each group holds 
meetings wid set*les social disputes without any headman. Offences 
against caste rules are punished by fines varying from 8d. to 2s, 6d. 
(Re. }-14). If a man refuses to pay the fine, he is pnt out of 
caste and not allowed back till he has given a caste feast. Both 
boys and virls ar sent to school and kept there till they are about 
twelve. Some of them take to new callings aud their prospects on 
the whole are good, 

Depressed Classes included four castes with a strength of 
90,281 (males 4:.+27, females 46,454) or 10°62 per cont of the Hindu 
population. he following table gives the details : 


PooNA Dipressen CLASSES, 


Division, Males, Females.) Total. 


Division, Males. |Femates.) Total. | 
a | 
Dhors ‘ | bad 1104 {| Mangs os GU94 6925 | 13,620 
Halilkhors er ae 492 Joost ee Sy Se mane 
Mhats aT | 38,482 | 74,590 Total...) 43,827 | 46,454 | 90,281 


Dhors are returned as numbering 1104 and as found over the 
whole district exept Puvandhar. Thoy have a tradition that they 
came into the distmes from Nasik about a hundred years ago, The 
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names in common use among men are Bhéu, Devba, Kushdba, 
Naéméji, Rama, Sakru, and Vithu; and among women, Chimana, 
Giraja, Kusa, Mukta, Manjula, Saguna, and Vitha., Baji and rdo 
are added to men’s names and bdéi to women’s names, In 
addressing elders the respectful term tiravanji is used. Their 
surnames are Gavare, Kalamkar, Narayanc, Répiri, Saddphale, 
Sdlunke, Sinde, and Trimak. Versons bearing the same surnames 
cannot intermarry. They have no divisions. ‘Their family goda 
are Bahiroba, Bhavani of Kondanpur and Tuljdpur, Jandi, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, Mahddev, and Vithoba of Pandharpur. They 
look like Mardthds and speak a corrupt Marathi both at’ homo and 
abroad. A Dhor may be generally known by his red fingers, 
stained by the dye he uses in making leather. Asa class they are 
dark, middle-sized, and well-made. The men shave the head except 
tho topknot and the face except the moustacho and whiskers. They 
live in common and geuerally dirty one-storied houses with brick 
walls and tiled roofs. ‘'hey have no house servants, but own cattle 
and pet animals. Their staplo.feed is Indian millet bread, rice 
and chopped chillies or pot-herbs...Lhey usually bathe before 
their morning meal, worship their family, gods, water the sweet 
basil plant before their door, and offer the gods food cooked in the 
house. At their marriage foasts they have stuffed cakes or 
puranpolis, rice-flour cakes fried in oil called telachis, and boiled 
mutton. They cat tho flesh of the sheep, goat, deer, hare, wild pig, 
pigeon, and poultry, and on holidays drink country liquor or 
European spirits. They drink to excess, take opium, drink bhdng 
or hemp-flower, and smoke tobacco and hemp-flower or gdaja. The 
women tio their hair into a knot at the hack of the head and never 
wear flowers or false hair. Both amen and women are clean and 
neat in their dress. The men wear a loincloth ora waistcloth, a shirt 
or Landi, a shouldereloth, a Maratha turban, and a pair of sandals 
or shoes. ‘lhe womon dress in a robe hanging like a petticoat from 
the waist to the ankles, and a bodice with a back and short sleeves. 
Neither men nor women have a special set of clothes for holiday 
wear ; they give their every-day clothes a special washing. They 
buy their clothes in Poona and other district towns. As a class 
Dhors are dirty, hardworking, orderly, thrifty, goodnatured, and 
hospitable. Their principal and hereditary calling is tanning hides, 
They buy skins from Mhavrs, and steep them for four days in an 
earthen pot filled with lime-water. On the fourth they take them 
out and put them in boiled water mixed with pounded Udbhul bark 
and hirdds or myrobalans. After being left three days in the water 
they are taken ont and dried inthe sun, ‘The women holp the men 
in preparing the lime and bdbhul bark water and mind the house, 
Most Dhors carry on their trade with their own capital. Tanning 
is brisk all the year round, but the cold weather is better than the 
hot, as in hot weather the skins rot quickly when dipped in water 
and are often spoiled. The Dhors do not rest on any day in the 
year except Shimga or Holtin March-April and Dasara in September- 
October. In spite of good earnings most of them are im debt, 
borrowing £2 10s. to £10 (Rs. 25-100) at twenty-four per cent 
interest to meet marriage and othor charges, and being seldom able 
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to clear off their debts. Some of them work as labourers and live 
from hand to mouth. They rank one degree higher than Mhars 
and eat from the hands of Brdhmans, Mardathds, and Lingdyats. 
The Dhors are a religious class. ‘Their family deities are Bahiroba, 
Bhavani of ‘Tuljiour and Kondanpur, Janéi, Khandoba of Jejun, 
Mahddey of Signdpur, and Vithoba of Pandharpur., Their priest 
is a Jangam, who ofliciates at all their coremonies ; at the same time 
they pay great respect to Brdhmans. hey are worshippers of 
Shiv and hold hita in special reverence. They keep the usual 
Bréhmanic and iccal holidays and fasts, their great days beings 
Navardtra in September-October and Shivardtra in January- 
February. Uheir religious teacher is a slit-cared or Kaénphitya 
Gosdvi, who visita their homes and receives a yearly tribute either 
in cash or inclothes. They worship the usual Bréhmanic and early 
village gods, bonnadary gods, and local gods, and believe in witch- 
craft, soothsay inv, and evil spirits. When any one is possessed by 
an evil spirit they callin a devarishi or seer skilled in incantations 
and charms, ‘lio seer visits theSick person, burns frankincense 
before him, repeats a charny over a pinch of ashes, and rubs the 
ashes on the sick person’s brow, waves a cocoanut round his head, 
sacrifices a goat or wu cock, and the sick recovers, Karly marriage 
widow-marriage and polygamy ave allowed and practised; polyandry 
is unknown. When a woman is brought to bed a midwife is called, 
She cuts the chilw’s navel cord, bathes both mother and child in 
warm water, ind ‘ays them on aicot,, The navel cord is buried under 
the threshold and the nurse is paid 2d. to 1fs. (1}-10 as.). For 
the first three days the child is fed on honey and the mother on 
rice mixed with clavilicd butter, On the fourth the mother suckles 
the child. On the fifth a gold or silver image of Satvdi is placed in 
the lying-in room on a stoneyslabjor pata, Some sand, prickly-pear 
or nivadung, aud the knife used in cutting the navel cord are laid on 
the stone, The midwife or some other woman of tho family lays 
before the imaye turmeric powder, vermillion, cotton thread, and 
redlead. Frankineeuse is burnt before it, and goats are slaughtered 
in the naine of tho goddess and boiled mutton is offered to 
her. Four stalks of Indian millet are placed at the four corners of 
the cot and the women of the family keep awake during the whole 
night. On the seventh the lying-in room is washed with cowdung 
and the mother is given new clothes, and is again laid on the cot. 
Ceremonial impumnty lasts ten days. On the elevonth the honse is 
cowdunged, aud the mother is bathed and dressed in new clothes. 
She sets five stones outside of the door in the field and worships 
them with turmeric powder, vermillion, and pomegranate 
flowers in tho name of Satvéi. Lastly the goddess is offered a 
cocoanut and rico and pulse, and the silver image which was 
worshipped on the fitth is tied round the child’s neck. he child 
is named on the fifteenth or twenty-first day, when castewomen 
meet at the child’s house, and, after asking the inmates, lay the child 
in acradle and name it. Handfuls of boiled gram, betel packets, 
and sugar are served and the guests leave. A boy’s head is 
shaved for the first time between one and five. He is seated on 
his maternal uncle’s lap, who cuts a little of the hair, and the cutting 
B 310—55 
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is finished by the men of the house. Goats are slanghtered and friends 
and relations are feasted. Betel leaves and nuts are handed and 
the guests take their lcave. Next day the boy’s head is shaved 
except a tufton the crown, A hair-cutting or jdval costs 4s, to 8a. 
(Rs. 2-4). They marry their boys between five and twenty and 
their girls between threo and sixteen. As a rule the offer of 
marriage comes from the boy’s father to the girl’s father, who accepts 
it if in his opinion the match is a good one. Onalucky day comes 
the mdgant or asking. The boy’s father with music and friends goes 
to the girl’s and presents her with a new robe end bodice and a 
packet of sugar, A Jangam priest marks her brow with vermillion 
and she is dressed in the suit presented to her by her future father-in- 
law. Her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut, and rolls of betel leaves 
are served to the people who are present. Marriage comes within four 
years of theasking day. The first sign of the wedding is the making of 
turmeric paste, Some of the paste is rubbed on thebridegroom,and the 
rest with music and friends and a bodice and robe and flower wreaths 
is sent to be rubbed on tho bride“‘I'wo days before the marriage the 
leaves of five trees are taken to the temple of Méruti, preceded 
by drummers and followed by friends and relations. ‘hey are laid 
before the god, brought back to the bridegroom’s booth, tied 
to one of its posts, and made the marriage guardian or devak. 
Goats are slaughtered and fmends and kinspeople are asked to 
dine. On the marriage day leaves of the same five trees are 
with the same ceremonics tied to,a post in the bride’s booth 
and a marriage altar or bahule is raised. The bridegroom is 
seated on horseback and led in procession to the temple of Maruti 
in the bride’s village. His brother or vardhdva goes in front to the 
house of the bride and returns with a turban for the bridegroom, 
whose head is decked with a brow-horn or bashing and he is brought 
with pomp to the house of the bride. At the entrance to the booth, 
rice mixed with curds is waved round him and is thrown as an 
offering to evil spirits. He passes into the booth and is seated 
in a bamboo basket with the bride standing fronting him in 
another basket hid by a curtain or jamanika. A Jangam and 
a Brdhman repeat lucky texts or mangaldshtaks and throw lucky 
rice or mangalikshata over the couple. Five cotton threads are 
twisted into a cord and bits of turmeric are tied to each of 
its ends. It is cut.in two and one-half fastened round the 
bridegroom’s right wrist and the other half round the bride’s left 
wrist. The priest lights the hom fire. Round the bride’s neck 
is fastened the lucky necklace and she is told to walk five 
times round the altar with her husband. After the five turns are 
finished the hems of the couple’s garments are knotted together, 
aud they go to the house and lay @ cocoanut before the family 
deities and bow before them. The bridegroom takes the cocoanut 
with him and they return to the booth and are seated on the altar 
or bahule. Friends and kinspeople are feasted on fried rice flour 
cakes or telachis, and the wedding or vardt procession taking the 
couple to the bridegroom’s house starts next morning from the 
house of the bride. When they reach the bridegroom’s, five married 
women fill the Jap of the bride and tho couple visit the temple of 
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Méruti and bow before the god. Next day they are rubbed with 
turmeric paste and are bathed in warm water, -Lastly each unties the 
other’s marriage wristlet or kankan and the wristlets are thrown into 
a copper vessel filled with water. When a Dhor dies, he is bathed 
in warm water, dressed ina loincloth, and laid ona bier. A turban 
is put on his head and his face is covered with a piece of white 
cloth. The Jangam priest comes and rubs ashes on his brow, and 
flower garlands, betel leaves, and redpowder or guldl are thrown 
over the body, ‘The son or the chief mourner holds in his hand the fire- 
pot and starts for the burying ground followed by the bearers. On the 
way they stop, set down the bier, leave some rice and a copper coin 
near by, change places, lift the bier, and go to the burying ground. 
A pit is dug and the body is lowered into the pit in a sitting 
position, The right hand is laid on the left hand and the pit 1s 
filled with earth. The Jangam drops bel leaves over the grave and 
says that the dead has become one with Shiv. All bathe and each 
gives the Jangam # copper coin and he rubs their brows with ashes. On 
returning to the house of mourning they cleanse their mouths, eat a 
limb-tree Melia azadirachtaleafand gahome. On the third day they 
go to the burial ground with a winnowing fan containing three 
small cakes of wheat flour rubbed with clarified butter, cocoa-kernel, 
molasses, and three small earthen pois filled with cow’s milk, curds, 
and cow’s urine. <A cake is left at the resb-place or visduyacht jaga 
where the boly was rested. ‘the two other cakes, with the pots of 
milk and curds, are set on the grave, and the ground is 
sprinkled with cow’s urine from the third pot. The party bathe 
and return home. hey mourn the dead ten days, On the tenth, the 
face of the son or chief mourmer is shaved except the eyebrows, and as 
directed by the Jungam priest he prepares ten wheat-flour balls. Of 
the ten balls nine are thrown into;water and the tenth is given toa crow. 
On the eleventh friends and kinspeople are feasted. Nothing is done 
on the yearly death-day, but the dead is remembered on the lunar 
day that corresponds to the day of death in the Mahdlaya Paksha 
or All Souls fortnight in dark Bhidrapad or August-September. 
A death costs about £1 10s. (Rs.15). Dhors form a united social 
body. Social dixputes are settled at meetings of castemen. Smaller 
breaches of caste rules are condoned by fines varying from 6d. to 10s. 
(Rs.}-5) or by caste foasts. Some send their boys to schools, where 
they remain till they are able to read and write. They take to no 
new pursuits and have still hardly recovered from the 1877 famine. 


Hala lkhors are returned as numbering 1004, and as found over 
the whole district except Khed and Inddpur. They are known as 
Halalkhors or all-eaters, Bhangis perhaps bamboo-splitters, Dhedis or 
Gujarat tanners, and Mbhetars or princes. ‘They are also called Lél 
Begis or the followers of Lal Beg, their religious head or guru. 
According to tho Hindu books Haldlkhors are the offspring of a Shudra 
father by a Brahman widow. ‘They may have been recruited from 
bastards and other unfortunates, but the basis of the class seems to 
be degraded Indian Rajputs. Their traditional founder is Supdérukha 
who belonged to one of the cighty-four castes whom the god Ram 
once invited to a feast given by his wife Sita who had cooked 
different dishes with her own hands. Supdérukha instead of eating 
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each dish separately mixed all the dishes into one mess and ate 
it in five mouthfuls. Annoyed by his want of manners Sita 
said to him, ‘You will henceforth eat food mixed with dirt; 
you will live on the refuse of food thrown into the street; you 
will take to tho lowest callings; and instead of associating 
with you people will shun you.’ ‘hey say they came to Poona 
from Gujardt during the Peshwa’s supremacy. They are divided 
into Lal Begs and Shaikhs, who eat together and intermarry. 
Their commonest surnames are Ariya, Bardya, Chan, Madya, 
Ménji, and Memdabddi; people with the same surname do not 
intermarry. he names in common use among men are Baépu and 
Khushél ; and among women Aka, Baina, Bhima, Hima, and 
Rama. ‘The men wear the moustache, some wear the top-knot, and 
others whiskers and the beard. The women tie the hair ina ball 
behind the head, Their home speech isa mixture of Dindusténi 
Gujarati and Marathi. They live cither in wattle and daub huts 
or im houses with mud walls and tiled roofs, and have a cot, a box, 
earthen and motal vessels, blankets, carpets, and quilts. ‘Their broom 
and basket are kept cither outside or in the house in a corner in the 
front or back veranda, They aretond of parrots, dogs, and other pets, 
and keep goats, pigeons, ducks, and domestic fowls. They eat the 
leavings of all, whether Hindus oy Musalmdns, and their staple food 
is millet rice, wheat, split pulse, vegetables, and occasionally fish and 
the flesh of goats, sheep,and domestic fowls. They do not eat the flesh 
of a hare because Lal Beg was suckled by a female hare. They 
smoke tobacco, hemp, and opium, and drink liquor. At their marriages 
they give feasts of sugared vice or sdkharbhdt, split pulse and rice or 
dilbhat and khichdi, mutton vice or puldv, wheat cakes and wheat 
and sugar called shirdpuri, sweetmeats or anarse and karanja, 
shevaya or vermicelli, and mutton) Their holiday dishes durmg 
Shravan or August aro shirdpuri and khichdi, in the Divdli holidays 
in November karanja and anarse sweetmeats, and during Shimga 
vertuicelli and sugared rice, ‘They scldom have holiday or marriage 
dinners without flesh and liquor. The men dress in a loincloth, 
trousers, or waistcloth, headscarfs of different colours, or a Maraétha 
turban, a jacket, a coat, and English or native shoes, and they carry 
a silk handkerchief carelessly wound round the neck or thrown 
over the shoulders generally with silk and silver tassels at the 
corners. ‘lhe women wear cither the petticoat bodice and headscarf 
or. the robe reaching to the knce with the skirt drawn back between 
the feet and a small tight-fitting bodice with short sleeves and no 
back, They are generally sluggish, weak, timid, and drunken, but 
honest and orderly. ‘I'he men ure fond of show and pleasure. When 
a Haliikhor is in his holiday dress, it is almost impossible to say to 
what caste he belongs. ‘They are scavengers and nightsoil men 
cleaning tho town from morning to eleven. Before starting on their 
day's work they bow to the basket and broom, and on Dasara Day in 
October burn frankincense before them, and offer them flowers, 
blades of rice, and dpta leaves. Children begin to learn at eight and 
are expert workers at sixteen, though they seldom begin the heavy 
head-carrying work before they are eighteen or twenty. Boys earn 
Ids, (Rs. 7) a month, women 16s. (Rs. 8), and men 18s. to £1 10s. 
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(Rs. 9-15), A family of five spends 14s, to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) a month 
on food and £1 to £2 (Rs.10-20) a year on clothes. ‘heir houses 
cost £10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200) to build; their furniture and goods 
are worth £2 to £4 (Rs, 20-40); their animals and birds £2 to £3 
(Ra. 20-30) ; and their clothes and ornaments £5 to £20 (Rs, 50-200). 
A birth costs thom is. to 8s. (Rs. 1-4); the marriage of a son £10 
to £15 (Rs,100-150); the marriage of a daughter 10s. to £1 
(Rs, 5-10); and a death £1 (Rs.10). In religion they are: half 
Musalindus half Hindus, going to mosques and repeating prayers 
and at the same time having as family deities Khoriyal of Gujarat, 
Khandoba of Jejuri, Khijapir, Baba Makdumba, and the goddesses 
Kaélsari and Ghochaéti. They pay equal respect to Musalman saints 
and to Hindu gods and offer them fowls whose throat has been cut 
by a Muosalmau. ‘heir priests are the strange half-Hindu half- 
Musalman Hussaini Bréhmans who officiate at their weddings. They 
keep both Hindu and Musalman fasts and festivals. ‘Their special 
day is the chhadi navmi, which falls in the month of Shrivan or 
August. ‘I'his is the anniversary ofthe death of Joherpir, a royal 
saint who lived during the reien of Iirozsha, the Mmperor of Delhi 
(1856-1888), and worked miracles) ~ One day Joher’s consins entered 
his country with a large army and called on him either to fight or 
pay them half his revenue. -doher’s mother advised him to agree to 
their demands. ut he attacked the army single-handed and killed 
the leading traitor. On his return his mother instead of praising 
him ordered him to leave her presenec, and he enraged at her 
behaviour, staniped on the ground and was swallowed up, On the 
day when Joher disappeared Hindus do not object to touch Halal- 
khors. Many of the Halalkhors make vows at Joher’s shrine and 
some weep for the saint and lash themselves with ropes, but by the 
power of the saint suffer no harm, Their religious teachers or gurus 
are either men ¢f their own caste or belong to the school of Na&nak- 
panthi beggars. ‘he teachor tells the disciple a mantra or text. 
They believe in surcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, and lucky 
and unlucky days, aud consult oracles, It is considered lucky to 
meet a Halilkhor, cspecially when he has a full basket on his 
head. On the third day after the birth of a child they ask their 
priests for a name and. call the child by the name he suggests. On 
the fifth day they cowdung a spot of ground near the mother’s cot 
and spread a child’s hodycloth or balote over it. On the cloth they 
Jay a millet cake and a ball of tamarind flowers, molasses and butter, 
and the midwife, who is generally of thoir own caste, worships them 
as the goddess Chhati. hey keep awake all night to prevent the 
goddess carrying off the child, A family in which a birth takes 
place is considered impure for eleven days, durmg which they do not 
touch their caste-ycople. On the twelfth day the mother and her 
child are bathed, the house is cowdunged and sprinkled with cow’s 
urine, and the clothes are washed. The mother takes the child in 
her arms and with a few near relations goes to some distance from 
the house and lays live pebbles in a line on the ground, worships 
them, offers them couked rice, mutton, and liquor, and retires with 
a bow, ‘They clip a ctild’s hair when it is a month and a quarter 
tv threo months vld, the clipping being performed by the child’s 
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maternal uncle, who is presented with a cocoanut. They marry 
their girls between seven and twelve and their boys before they 
are twenty. The asking comes from the boy’s house, and when the 
match is settled both fathers put sugar into one another’s mouths, 
A few days before the marriage the girl’s father gives a feast to the 
boy’s relations, when sugared rice or sdkharbhdt is prepared. The 
girl is presented with a new robe and bodice and a flower garland 
is hung round her neck, betelnut leaves and cheroots are handed 
round and the guests retire. A couple of days before a marriage 8 
dough image of Ganpati is made and is put in a new earthen jar 
and worshipped by the honse women and hung in a coir sling some- 
where in the house. An image of Ganpati is traced with red paint 
ona wall in the house and worshipped by the women. ‘The boy and 
girl at their respective houses are seated on low wooden stools and 
rabbed with turmeric by the women of their family. The day 
before the marriage a feast is held at both the boy’s and the girl's 
houses, and a gel fruit, Gardenia dumetorum, is tied to the right 
wrists of both the boy and girl ~On_the marriage day the boy 
accompanied by kinspeople. friends and. music, goes either on 
horseback or on foot to the girl’s, where her mother marks his 
brow with redpowder or kuniu, throws grains of rice over his 
head, leads him into the marriage porch, and seats him on @ 
square mango bench or mdcholi. The girl is then led out by her 
mother and seated on a quilt close to tho boy. In front of them 
a square is traced, a new earthon jar is set on each corner of the 
square, and cotton thread is passed five times round the jars. Tho 
priest lights sacrificial fire in front of the boy and girl, and the boy 
and girl throw grains of rice over the fire and the jar. The mother 
or other elderly woman tics the hems of their garments together, and 
they go round the earthen jars four times and take their seats as before, 
The priest repeats marriage verses, or mangalishtaks, and when the 
verses are ended closes the ceremony by throwing grains of rice over 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom. A feast is held and the boy 
and girl are seated on horseback and taken in procession to the 
boy’s house. Here the boy and girl sit in front of the house gods 
and worship them by throwing flowers and grains of rice over them. 
Noxt day the boy and girl go on foot to the girl’s and after washin 

their mouths toothpowder or ddtvan is rubbed on their teeth aad 
they are made black. A dish of vermicelli or shevaya is prepared 
and the boy and girl feast. The boy leaves the girl at her parents’ 
and returns home. A conple or four days after, the girl is taken to 
the boy’s house and the boy’s mother puts glass bangles round her 
wrists, The marriage fostivities end with a feast at the boy’s house, 
When a girl comes of age she is seated by herself for three days. 
No rites are performed. Whena Halalkhor dies, if a man, the body 
is washed at the burying ground, and, if a woman, at home, The 
body is carried on a bamboo bier on the shoulders of four near 
kinsmen. On the way to the burial ground the bier is rested on 
the ground, and a gram and sugar or bundi ball and copper coir 
are placed at the road side, they say, for the spirit of the dead. 
‘They dig a grave, seat the deceased in it, and making a small hole 
in front of the body place a lighted dough lamp in it. The chief 
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mouruer followed by the others pours a little water into the dead 
mouth, and after the chief monrner has thrown in a handful of 
earth, the rest fill the grave, bathe and go to the deceased's house. 
At the house each takes a mouthful of water and after rinsing his 
mouth goes home. On the thirdday the chief mourner’s moustache 
is shaved and he goes to the burial ground, lights a dough lamp, 
burns frankincense, and lays a flower garland on the grave. On his 
return home he lights another dough lamp, burns frankincense, and 
lays flowers on the spot where the dead breathed his last. They 
mourn twelve days, during which they are considered impure and 
do not touch their castefellows. On the morning of the twelfth 
day seven dough and seven rice balls are prepared and worshipped 
and thrown into a stream or into a pond. A caste feast at the end 
of a month completes the death ceremonies. Haldlkhors are bound 
together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes at 
meetings of the castemen in presence of their headmen or pdtils. 
An adulteress is lined £4 (Rs, 40), and if she becomes with child 
without letting any one know, sho-isyfined £6 (Rs.60). Before he is 
allowed to marry a widow the husband has to give the caste £1 8s. 
(Rs. 14), If a warriage is broken off after a settlement has been 
made the offending party bas to pay the caste a fine of 10s. (Rs. 5), 
and on every marriage there is a caste feo of 8s. (Rs. 4). A woman 
who leaves her husband aud lives with another man has to pay £2 
(Ra. 20). They send their boys to school until they are able to 
read and write a little Mardthi. ‘They are a steady people. 


Mha'rs are returned as numbering 74,553 and as found over the 
whole district. They say that once when Pdrvati was bathing her 
touch turned some drops of blood on a bel leaf into a handsome 
babe. She took the child home and showed him to Mahddev who 
named him Mahdtmuni. One day, while still young, the child 
crawled out of the house and seeing a dead cow began to eat it. 
Mahddev was horrified and cursed the child, saying that he would 
live outside of villages, that his food would be carcasses, that nobody 
would have anything to do with him, would look at him, or would 
allow his shadow to fall on anything pure. Parvati, who took great, 
interest in her child, begged her lord to have pity on him, and 
Shiv agreed that people should employ him to supply mourners 
with wood and dried cowdung cakes to burn the dead. As the 
child’s appetite was so great he turned his name into Mahahari or 
the great eater. Mhars are divided into Andhvans, Daules, 
Lédvéns, Pans, Somvanshis, Silvdns, and Surtis, who do not eat 
together. ‘Their commonest surnames are Bhaélerdo, Bhoir, Chavén, 
Dasture, Gdikvad, Javle, Jédhav, Lokhande, Madar, Sheldr, and 
Somvane ; people with the same surname do not intermarry, The 
names in common use among men are Govinda, Hari, Krishna, 
Mahddev, Ramchandra, and Vishnu; and among women Hshoda, 
Ganga, Jaya, Radha, and Yamna. They speak Marathi, those who 
know how to read and write speaking it purely. Mhérs are 


_ pice re pg 


1 Among themselves thoy have a few peculiaritics. They say nahi for ndhi no, 
toha for tujhe thine, and ragu or nai payaje for rake do not want, 
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generally tall, strong, muscular, and dark with regular features, 
Most of them live outside of villages in small houses with tiled roofs 
and mud and brick walls. Tho neighbourhood of their houses is 
generally dirty, but the inside of the houses and the ground close to 
the doors are fairly clean, Except afew which are of metal, the 
cooking, dining, and water vessels ure of earth. The well-to-do rear 
cattle and the poor shecp and fowls. They are great eaters of 
pungent dishes and their food is millet, Indian millet, rico, split 
pulse, vegotablos, and occasionally fish. When cattle, sheep, or fowls 
die they feed on their carcasses, cating strips of the flesh roasted 
over a fire, often with nothing clso but sometimes washed down by 
liquor, They do not eat pork. They give feasts in honour of 
marriages, deaths, and anniversaries costing £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10- 25) 
for a hundred guests. It is the cost and not any religions scraple 
that prevents them using animal food every day, They say the men 
bathe daily before meals, and the women once a weck. They do 
not eat from Baruds, Mangs, Mochis, or Bhangis. ‘They drink to 
excess and smoke hemp flowers“atid tobacco. ‘The men dress in a 
loincloth, a waistcloth, a pair of short drawers or cholnis, a shoulders 
cloth, a coat, a waistcoat, a cap, a turban folded in Maratha fashion, 
and shoes or sandals. ‘hey have spare clothes in store such as a 
turban and a silk-bordered waistcloth. The women tie the hair in 
a knot behind the head and wear the bodice and full Maratha robe 
the skirt of which they pass back between the feet.) The orna« 
ments worn by rich women are the earrings called bugdya worth 
£l to £2 (Rs. 10-20), the gold nose ring called nuth worth 148. 
to £2 10s, (Rs. 7-25), a mecklace called sari worth £1 to £2 10a 
(Rs, 10-25), a gold necklace called pdnpot worth £1 10s. to £4 
(Rs. 15-40), a gold necklace called wajratik worth £1 to £3 
(Rs. 10-30), anda gold necklace called mangalsutra or mani worth 
Is, to 4s. (Rs. $-2); silvor bracelets called ella worth £1 10s, 
to £6 (Rs. 15-60), silver gots worth 12s. to 16s, (Rs, 6-8), silver 
bangles worth 8s, to £1 12s, (Rs. 4-16) and bellmetal anklets or 
Jjodvis worth 3d. to 6d. (2-4a8.), The ornaments of rich men are the 
gold earrings called bhikbdlis worth 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) and gold 
antias ov kudkias worth £1 to £4 (Rs. 10-40); an armlet called kudse 
worth 10s, to £2 (Rs. 5 - 20) ; silver finger rings called dngthi worth 
Sd. to 28, (Re. 2-1), and gold ringy worth 2s. to 163s. (Rs. 1- 8); 
a silver waistbelt or hardora worth £1 to £2 10s. (Rs. 10-25) and 
a small belt for a boy worth 4s, to 16s, (Rs. 2-8); an anklet of 
silver called ¢ode, if for one log worth £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20) and 
if for two legs worth £1 to £6 (Rs. 10-60). They are hardworking, 
hospitable, honest, and thrifty, but dirty and drunken. Thoy are 
village servants, carriers of dead animals, husbandmen, messengers, 


1A well-to-do Mhar generally has a pair of waisteloths worth 2s. to 3s, (Rs. 1- 14); 
a turban worth ls. Gd. to 10s, (Rs. 2-5); two coats worth ls 6d. to 43. (Hs. #-3)3 
two waistcoats worth 1s. 3d. to 2s, (Re. £-1); a pair of shoes worth Ls. to 2a, 6d. 
(Rs, 4-14) ; three jackets or kudtans for a child worth 2s. to 4e. (Re. 1-2); two 
chaddis worth 6d. to ls. (4-8 as.) ; a square loincloth or Jengoti worth Ikd. (la); 
a cap worth 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.) ; and a shouldercloth worth 6d. (4a). A woman's 
clothes are two robes worth 4s. to £1 (Rs. 2-10); two bodices worth 73d. to le, 
(5-8 as.) ; and sandals or cheplya worth 9d. to ls. (6 - 8 as.) 
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labourers, scavengors, sellers of firewood and cowdung cakes, and 
beggars. ‘he men earn 8s. to £1 (Rs. 4-10), the women 4s. to 108, 
(Rs. 2-5), and the children 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) a month. They 
make about 14d. to 8d. (1-2 as.) profit upon each 2s. (Re. 1) worth 
of firewood or cowdung cakes. They charge 1s. to 10s. (Rs. } - 5) 
for carrying a dead horse, 6d, to 2s. (Re. }-1) for carrying a dead cow, 
and 6d.to3s. (Rs. 4-14) for carrying a dead buffalo. They are a steady 
class of people, aud few of them are in debt, except some who have 
been forced to borrow to meet their children’s wedding expenses. 
They have credit and can borrow 10s. to £5 (Rs. 5-650) at two per 
cent a month. They hold a low position among Hindus, and are 
both hated and feared. Their touch, even the touch of their shadow, 
is thought to defile, and in some outlying villages, in the early 
morning, the Mhiir as he passes the village well, may be seen 
crouching, that his shadow may not fall on the water-drawers. To 
build a house costs £2 to £8 (Rs. 20-80), and to rent it Gd. to Is, 
(4-8as.). The house property varies from £2 to £7 10s, (Rs. 20- 
73). A birth costs t+, to 6s, (Rs. 2-3), naming 2s. (Re. 1), shaving 
or javal 4s, (Rs. 2) and if a goat is offered 7s, (Rs. 34), a boy’s 
marriage £2 to £10 (Rs. 20-100) and a girl’s £1 to £2 (Rs. 10 - 20), 
a girl’s coming of aye 8s. to 10s. (Rs.4-5), a death 8s. to 16s, 
(Rs, 4-8) for a man, 4s. to 6s, (Rs. 2-3) for a widow, and 16s. to 
£1 (Rs. 8-10) for married woman. They are Shaivs, pay great 
respect to Mahaduy, and have house images of Bhavani, Bahiroba, 
Chedoba, Chokhobs, K handoba, Maridi, and Mhaskoba. They worship 
metal masks or tits as emblems of deceased ancestors. Their 
priests are the oriiaary Deshasth Bréhmans and in their absenco 
véchaks or readers belonging to their own caste officiate at their 
marriages. ‘hey make pilgrimages te Pandharpur, Alandi, Jejuri, 
and Mahddev of Signapur. “‘Dhey keep the usual Hindu fasts and 
feasts. hoy are a religious people, and spend much of their time 
in reciting sacred books or hearing them read. They have singing 
clubs where they sing in praise of the Hindu gods. Among them 
both men and women sing with mach skill and goin bands of two 
or more singing and begging. They have a religious teacher or 
guru belonging to thei own caste, whose advice they are required 
to take, Both boys and girls before they are a year old are taken 
to the teacher with a cocoanut, a waisteloth, rice grains, Howers, 
and frankincense. ‘Che child’s father marks the teacher’s brow with 
sundal paste, worships him, and presents him with a waistcloth and 
8d. to 2s. (Re. $-1) incash, The teacher takes the child on his knee, 
breathes into both his ears, and mutters some mystic words into his 
right ear. At this time either the priest covers himself and the 
child with a blanket or cloth, or a curtain is held between him and 
the rest of the people, who sing loudly in praise of the gods. They 
believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsaying, omens, lucky and unlucky 
days, and consult oracles. When a person is possessed by a spirit ha 
is seated in front of the house gods, and frankincense is burnt 
before him. If the patient remains sitting the possessing spirit is 
thought to be a Hindu bhut. When the people aro satisfied that 
it is a Hindu bhut chilly stems and seeds are burnt before him and 
he is asked his uime, If he does not tell his name he is slapped 
nu 310—56 
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with shoes, his little finger is squeezed, and he is caned, Jn spite 
of this the possessed person persists in keeping silence, his case is 
referred to a devrisht or exorcist. If the possessed person speaks, 
the spirit is asked his name, and the reason of this body-seizing 
or tingdharne. he spirit says ‘I was hungry and it was midday, 
and as this man was passing at tho time [ entered his body.’ Fle 
is asked how ho will leave the sick man. The bhut says ‘I want a 
fowl or a goat and rice” Tois asked where the food should be 
left for him, and answers ‘ At the corner of the lane” If the bhut is 
a female one sho is called a hkidal, and generally asks for sweet- 
smelling rice or démbe mohoriche bhit, pickles, and butter lonkade 
tup; along with this are placed turmeric roots, redpowder, and 
betolnut or chikni supdéri, Lf the spirit is a male, curds and _ rice, 
botel leaves, and a small thick cake or damtt of wheat mixed with oil, 
or of Indian millet mixed with pulse and oil are made ready. The cake 
is rubbed on one side with black of the frying pau and on the other 
side with turmeric and redpowder. The cooked rice and bread are: 
put in a Jeaf plate and wavcdeover the head of the possessed and 
loft. on the spot named by the spirit. -Avinan is sent to leave the 
articles at the place named, and after washing his hands and feet, and 
rubbing water on his cyes, he returns home. Tle takes a pinch of 
dust off his feet, rubs it betweon the eyebrows of the possessed 
person, aud the spirit loaves his body, If the spirit is a Musalmdn 
spirit, hog’s hair 1s tied in a box round the possessed persou’s neck, 
and the spirit ab once leaves the body, A short time before her 
delivery the woman is bathed in cold water, and immediately after 
delivery both the mother and child are washed in hot water and laid 
on a blanket on the ground, The mother is fod for the first three 
days on rice, sweet oil, and molasses, and is considered impure 
for twenty-one days. On the fifth day the goddess Satvdi is 
worshipped and a lamp is kept burning the whole night. In order 
that the lamp may not go out and the goddess come and steal the 
child, the child is watched both by the mother and the midwife, On 
the twelfth day the child is laid in a cradlo and named, the name being 
given by the village astrologer. ‘They marry their children at any 
time betwoen a few months to twenty years of age and the boy’s 
fathor has to give the girl’sfather 7s. to £2 10s. (Rs. 34-25). Marriage 
céromonies last three to eleven days. The boy is rubbod with 
turmeric and the rest is sent to the girl with a new robe and bodice: 
They have several marriage guardians or devaks. Oncis asilver mask 
or tak, which is brought by a newly married couple from a goldsmith’s 
shop and placed among the houschold gods and worshipped ; another 
is a wooden grain measure ; a third is the leaves of tho five trees or 
panch palavs ; and a fourth is a piece of bread tied to a post in the 
marriage hall, Their marriage customs are in most particulars the 
same as those of Mardthis. The chief exception is that the boy and 
girl are made to stand in two bainboo baskets at the time of marriage, 
and that a yollow thread is passed seven times round their necks, 
They bury their dead. When a Mhar is on the point of death 
a few drops of water in which a Bréhman’s feet have been washed 
are put into his mouth, and when he dies he is carried to the 
burning ground and buried sitting... A fow bel leaves are scattered 
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on his head, and the chief mourner, going thrice round the grave 
with an carthen water jar, dashes it on the ground and beats his 
mouth. On the third day he again goes to the burning ground, 
lays some cooked food for the crows, and feasts the caste on the 
thirteenth, The mourner is presented with a turban and the 
mourning is over. Mbhdrs allow widow-marriage and practise 
polygamy, bat uct polyandry. ‘They have a caste council and settle 
social disputes wat weetings of the castomen. They send their 
boys to school, Some of them are well taught and are able to read 
and interpret sacred books. Asa class they are poor. 

Ma’ngs are reiurmed as numbering 13,620 and as found all over 
the district. ‘Mey say the founder of their caste was Mahérudra 
son of Mahddov and that they came to the district from Hastinapur 
or Delhi. Thov have no tradition of when they came. ‘They 
are probably the remnants of an early tribe of Telugu or 
Kanarese origin. They have no subdivisions except that illegiti- 
mate children ave termed Akarmases and do not eat or marry with 
the rest. heir surnames are’Admani, Chavin, Gaikvad, More, 
Sinde, and Vairdgar; people with the same surname do not 
intormarry. ‘the names im epmmon use among men are Bapu, 
Bhiga, thu, Krishna, Sushiiba; laksha, and Mahddu; and among 
women Bliuigu, Chanda, Ganga, dat, Rakha, Sugana, and 'Tulsi. 
They are dark aud stout with regular foatures. The mon wear the 
top-knot and imeustache, and) sometimes the whiskers and beard. 
They speak Marathi, hey live in houses with mud or brick walls 
and tiled roofs, Kxcept a water jar and dining plate of bellmetal, 
their cooking vessels are mostly of earth. They own sheop and 
domestic fowls, Pheir staple food is Indian millet, millet, split pulse, 
chillies, onions, salt, and spices. ‘hey eat fish and the flesh of sheep, 
goats, fowls, dacks, cattle, andyhogs»but not of horses or donkeys. 
They drink liquor and smoke tobacco and hemp-flowers, They 
are hardworkiny and trustworthy, but dirty, unthrifty, passionate, 
revengeful, and greatly feared as sorcorors. They make and sell 
leather ropes called midds worth 14d. to 2s. (Re. si¢-1), date leat 
brooms worth 20! to ld. (f-4 as.), and slingsor shinkes worth gd. to $d. 
(4-4 4.). They aro musicians, songsters, scavengers, husbandmon, 
messongors, beyears, and hangmen, and they also geld cattle. ‘he 
prondest moment of a Mang’s life is said to be when he hangs a 
Mhar, the hercditary rivals and enemies of his tribe. Formerl 
they did not cat from Mhars, now, excepting Haldlkhors, Dheds, 
and Bhangis, they cat from all and think themselves antyajas, that 
is, the lowest of Hindas, They are Shaivs and their chief god 
is Mahddev. ‘Their house deities are Ambdbdi, Bahiri, Janda, 
Khandoba, Maniai, Tuki, Vithoba, and Yamai. Their priests are 
ordinary Maratha Braélmans, and they make pilgrimages to Alandi, 


Kondanpar, Dehu, Pandharpur, and Signfpur near Phaltan. They’ 


keep the chicf fasts and feasts, Makdshivrdtra in February, Lolt 
in March, Mitiaaavmi in April, Ashidhi Ekadashi in July, 
Gokulashiai? «nd Mondays and Saturdays of Shrévan in August, 
Dasara in October, and Dieili and Kertiki Hhddusht im 
November, (i the fifth day after a child is born they worship 
a dough image of Satvaéi or simply five pebbles arranged in 
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aline in the mother’s room and offer them cooked rice and split 
pulse or ddlbhdt. ''wo dough lamps are kept burning the whole 
night and a feast is held. On the twelfth day seven pebbles are 
placed outside tho house ina line and worshipped by the mother 
m the name of the goddess Satvdi. They name the child on the 
same day, the name being given by the Bréhman astrologer. They 
marry their children standing in two bamboo baskets face to face 
aud with a cloth held between them. The priest standing at some 
distance repeats verses and at the end throws grains of rice over the 
boy and girl, and they are husband and wife. A feast is held the 
next day and the bey takes the bride to his house on horseback 
accompanied by music, kinspeople, and friends. When a sick person 
is on the point of death sweet milk is put into his mouth so that he 
may diehappy. hey bury their dead, and mourn thirteen days, On 
the morning of the thirteenth they go to the burning ground, 
shave the chief mourner’s head and moustache, and bathe, The 
mourner places thirteen leaf cups or drones side by side, fills them 
with water, returns home and feast# the caste. The ceremony ends 
with the present of a whité turban to.the chief mourner. The 
Méangs have a headman or mehetrye belonging to their own caste 
who settles caste disputes in consultation with the adult male 
members of the caste. A few send their children to a Marathi 
school. They are a poor people. 


Beggars, included twenty-three classes with a strongth of 10,477 
or 123 per cent of the Hindu population, The details are: 


_._§foowa Baadans, __ 


—_ 


{ 
Division. Males. Fomoldd] Total. | Divison. Males. |Kemales| Total 

: : a | aa! =aee oe eae 
A‘ridhis .,, ies 43 18 61 Kolhatis ... «| 163 282 B05 
Bhimtis ,.. ae 62 69 131 \|-Manbhive ,,. wf 128 94 222 
Bhecis ae be cH 479 3 Pangula ea a0 46 42 88 
Bhats v8 sie 60 ? Sarvade Joshis : 
Bhutes ime eg 9 3 12 | Sahadev Joshis ... } sil 812 1623 
Chitrakathis =: ral Ki 148 TVirmilis ... vcd 36 34 70 
Gondhlis.., wef BIB 870 683 Vaghes and Murlis. 5 16 21 
Gosdvia eee a} 2008 \Iv7 8709 Vaidus . . 261 262 523 
Holats aes wf 259 243 602 Vasudovs .., us 2A 17 42 
Jangams ,,. we] 488 419 917 Vira one “ 17 i 28 
Joxtina ses] see ie 8% 
Jobaris tes oe 50 60 110 aren 7 Ras 
Kanphites .., red 60 63 123 Total ...| 5399 6078 10,477 


A'Yra‘dhis, or Praying Beggars, are returned as numbering sixty- 
one and as found over the whole district. They are a mixed class 
of men and women and include members of all castes of Hindus from 
Bréhmans to Mhars and Mangs. Even Musalmdns are Arddhis, 
The men are generally tall thin and womanish, many of them either 
being eunuchs or copying eunuchs’ ways. Those who are well-to-do 
have to beg, at least at five houses, once a week, on Tuesday, Friday, 
or Sunday and eat such food as is given them. They worship all 
Hindu gods and goddesses and observe the usual fasts and feasts, 
Their priests are Deshasth Brahmans who officiate at birth, marriage. 
and death ceremonies. A childless man prays to Bhavani and vows 
that if she hears his prayer and blesses him with a child, it will be 
set apart for a religious life. Others stricken with dropsy, leprosy, 
or consumption vow that if they recover they will become Arddhis 
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in honour of Bhavani. Men who are vowed to be Aradhis either by 
their fathers or ry themselves marry with women of their own caste. 
Praying girls or Ardadhinis are considered devoted to their patron 
goddess and remain single. When a man wishes to become an A’rédhi, 
he goes to one of the brotherhood and tells him his wish, He is asked 
whose Aridhi he wishes to become whether of the Bhavani of 
Tuljépur, of Koudanpur, of Rasan, of Kurkumb, of Nhydvar, or of 
Chatarshingi. Ile names one of these Bhavinis and is advised to go 
and visit his patron goddess. If he is not able to undertake the 
journey, he is asked to bring about a pound of rice, turmeric, red- 
powder, betelnut and leaves, flowers and flower garlands, molasses, 
a yard of new white cloth, a cocoanut, five turmeric roots, five dry 
dates, five pieces of dry cocoa-kernel, five lemons, five sugarcanes, or 
in their absence five stalks of Indian millet, five dough-cakes, frank- 
incense, camphor, and money. A few neighbouring Arddhis both 
men and women are called, a spot of ground is cowdunged, and a low 
wooden stool is set in the spot. Over the stool the white cloth is 
spread and the rive isheaped on the cloth. On the rice is set a water- 
pot or ghat filled with water, five betelnuts, ten betel leaves, and 
1dd. to 29. (Re. ;!; - 1) in cash. The mouth is closed witha cocoanut. 
Then five sugarcanes or five millet stalks are tied together and made 
to stand over the stool. At each corner of the stool are placed 
betelnuts, lomons, dates, turmeric roots, dry cocca-kernels, and one 
of each is laid in tront of the water-pot. The presiding Arddhi is 
termed guru aud worships the water-pot or ghat. A dough cake 
and a flower garland are dropped fromthe sugarcanes over the water 
pot ; cooked rice and wheat bread and molasses are offered to the 
god ; frankincense aod camphor are burnt before it ; and the teacher 
and other Aradhis fonr times repeat the word uwdava or Arise. The 
officiating Aradhi places a thickunlighted roll of oiled rags ou the 
novice’s head, throws a shell necklace over his shoulder so that it falls 
on his right side, marks his brow with ashes or angdrika, and gives 
him two buskets to hold in his right hand. After the novice has made 
a low bow before the goddess and the Arddhis, he presents the guru 
with 7$d, to 2s.d.(Re. 8-14), feaststhe brotherhood, and is declared 
an Arddhi. ‘I'l initiation costs the novice 2s, to £2 (Rs.1-20). 
When they beg the Arddhi women wear their ordinary dress. The 
men wear a waistcloth or tronsers, and a long coat reaching to the 
ankles besmeured. with oil. They tie their hair in a knot behind 
the head like women use false hair, and deck their heads with 
flowers and ornaments, generally of brass. They wear nose and ear- 
rings of brass and false pearls, brass and shell bangles, and wristlets. 
They wear a garland of kavdi shells hanging like sacred thread from 
the left shoulder down the right side. The shells, which are known 
as Bhavéni kaurdya or Bhavaui’s cowries are yellow marked with 
patches of red. ‘The necklace costs 44d. to 6d, (3-4as.), and is 
composed of thirty-five to torty shells. Besides the necklace they wear 
shell ornaments round the head, neck, arms, and fingers. They 
carry two bambvo baskets worth about 3d. (2 as.). One of the 
baskets is small culled Parashrém with five shells stuck fo it, the 
other is large and has no other name except basket or pardi. From 
one of their shell necklaces hangs a cloth bag stuck round with shells 
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in which they carry ashes or angdrika, which they rub on the brows 
of the charitable. On their head rests a thick rope of rags soaked 
in oil but not lighted. Dressed in this way they start begging at six 
in tho morning and bog till noon. Their chief begging days are 
Tuesdays, Mridays,and Sundays. Whenthey come near a house they 
call ont Bmdi Vukiicha Jogva, that is Alms in the name of Emdi and 
Tukaéi. Sometimes four or five go in a band with drums or samels,. 
metal cups or téls, and the one-stringed fiddle or tuntune, and their 
baskets, and bee singing and dancing. When they go singly they, 
do not get one ponnd of grain in a day ; when they go in bands with 
music they got three or four pounds besides old clothes and coppers. 
Except that their shell necklace and bamboo baskets are laid near 
the head and burnt or buried with them when they die, their 
marriage, birth, and death ceremonies are the same ag those of the 
caste to which they belong. The arddhis have a council and their 
disputes aro settled by their religions head or guru. 'Thoy do not 
send their boys to school and are a falling people. 


Bha'mta’s. Seo Ucitnrs. 

Bhara ‘dis are roturned as ntmbering 920 and as found in small 
numbers all over tho distriet. Yhey are said to be descended from 
a Kunbi who, after being long childless, vowed that if he was blessed 
with sous he would dovote one of them to the gods. They are a 
class of wandering begears who chant verses in honour of Ambabai 
or BSaptashringi, playing on /a hourglass-shaped drum called 
damaru or dawr, and dancing with lighted torches in their hands. 
The names in common uso among men and women arc the same ag 
among Kunbis. Their surnames are Chavdn, Gdéikvdd, Jadhav, 
and Sinde; and their family gods are Devi Ambabdi of Tuljaépur in 
tho Nizdm’s country, Jotibaot Ratnagiri, and Khandoba of Jejuri 
in Poona, Their home tongue is a corrupt Maratha. ‘They have two 
divisions Cod literally sweet that is pure Bhardédis and Kadu 
literally sour that is bastard Bharédis. Those classes neither eat 
togother nor intermarry. They are dark and strong with regular 
features and live in one-storeyed houses with mud _ walls and 
thatched or flat roofs. Their house goods include low stools, 
blankets, quilts, and vessels of mctal and earth. They have no 
servants but own bullocks and other beasts of burden, and dogs. 
They are poor cooks and great eaters, and their staple food is 
millet broad, pulse, and vegetables. Their special dishes include 
swect wheat cakes or polis and fmed rico cakes or telchis 
with gulavani or rice flour boiled in water mixed with cocoa-milk 
and molasses, They eat fish and flesh except beef and pork, and 
drink country wines. They are given to smoking tobacco and hemp- 
flower or ganja. They shave the head oxcept the top-knot and the 
face except the moustache and whiskers. The women tio their hair 
in knots, but have no taste for false hair or flowers. Men’s overy- 
day dress includes a loincloth or waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a 
shirt, and a many-coloured headscarf folded in puckers about the 
head, with # pair of sandals or shoos. Tho women dress in a 
Maratha robe and bodice but do not draw the skirt back between 
the feot. Both men and women have a store of ornaments and 
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clothes like those of Kunbis. While they perform men wear a long 
and loose coat falling to the heels and smeared with oil with a light 
scarf or shela, a string of cowries about their neck, and jingling bells 
about their feet. As a class they are clean, idle, and orderly. They 
are professional beggars, going about beating their dram, They 
perform the govdhal dance chanting songs in honour of Tulaja 
Bhavani, accompanied by the double drum or samel and the one- 
stringed fiddle cr tuntune. They spend their mornings in begging 
and the rest of the day in idleness. The villagers pay them yearly 
allowances in grain for performing tho gondhal dance in the local 
tomples during the navardtra feast, Bhavdni’s nine nights which 
end in Dasara in September-October. Tho women mind the house 
and weave girdles or kdchds, They live from hand to mouth. They 
worship all Brihmanic and local gods and have special reverenco for 
their family gods whose images they keep in their housos. ‘l'hey 
keep all Hindu feasts and fasts and ask the village Joshi to officiate 
at their marriago and death ceremonies. ‘They belong to the ndth 
sect and make pilgrimages to Alandi, Jojuri, Méhur, Pandharpur, 
and Tuljépur. Their religious teacher is a Kaénphdtya Gosdvi, 
Thoy believe in witchcraft, soothsaying, and in the power of evil 
spirits. Harly marriage, polygamy, and widow-marriage are allowed 
and practised ; polyandry is uuknown. Their customs are the same as 
Kunbicustoms. Every child between five and eight must go through 
the ceremony of wearing audras that is brass or horn earrings ; 
the lobe is cut with a knife, so that the drops of blood fall on the 
ground apparenily to satisfy the ovil spirits, and a ring or mudra 
is passed through the hole so made, They have a caste council 
and settle their disputes at.caste meetings under the presidency 
of their headman or pdtil. They send their children to school, but 
have no taste fur learning, and.are a-falling class. 


Bha'ts, ov Bards, ave returned as numbering 120 and as found 
wandering all over the district. They belong to two divisions, 
Maratha and Gujarati Bhéts, who eat together but do not intermarry, 
Maratha Bliits who form the bulk of the Bhat population are like 
Maratha Kunbir and do not differ from them in dwelling, food, or 
drink. They ure good cooks and moderate caters. Their staple 
food is millet bread, pulse, onions, and fish curry. They cat flesh 
and drink liquor and hemp-water or bhing. Both men and women 
dress like Maritha Kunbis and haye a store of clothes for holiday 
wear. Asaclass thoy are clean, orderly, thrifty, and hospitable. 
They are hereditary beggars, but some work as masons, others as 
husbandmen, and many as field labourers or house servants. Bhats 
are usually asked to join Malis and Kunbis in their thirteenth 
day death feast. Their duty is to call out the names of those who 
make presents to the chief mourner. The women mind the houso, 

ather the grait: which the villagers give them, watch the fields, 
and fetch firewood. They aro said to be badly off as the villagers 
are less froe than they used to be in thoir giftsof grain. ‘They rank 
with Maratha Kunbis and do not differ from them in religion or 
customs. They worship all Kunbi gods and keep the usual fasts 
and feasts. ‘I'ley believe in witchcraft and soothsaying. a 
marriage polygamy and widow-marriage are allowod and practised, 
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polyandry is unknown. They are bound together by a strong caste 
feeling, and settle social disputes at meetings of adidt castemen. 
They send their children to school but do not take to new pursuits. 
They are a falling class. 


Bhutes, or Devotoes of Goddesses, are returned as numbering 
twelve and as found only in Haveli. They are followers of the 
goddess Bhavani and go begging from door to door and village to 
village with a lighted torch in their hands, and playing metal cups 
or tals, the one-stringed fiddle or turtune, and the drum or samel, 
They cover themselves with shells from head to foot, mark their 
brows with redpowder or pinjar, and have a square breastplate 
or ték hung from their necks. While begging they dance, sing 
songs, and touch their bodies with the lighted torch or pot, In 
appearance, speech, dress, food, and customs they do not differ from 
Marathd4s. ‘I'hey have a caste council, do not send their boys to 
school, and are poor, 


Chitraka'this, or Picture Showmen, are returned as numbering 
148 and as found over the whole district except in Ind&pur, Puran- 
dhar, and Poona. ‘hey take their namo from chitra a picture and 
hatha a story, because they show pictures of heroes and gods and 
entertain their audience by telling them stories from the Puréns, 
According to their own account they formerly lived at Singnapur in 
Sholdpur and came to Poona during the time of Shahu Raja (1708~- 
1749), They haveno divisions. | Their surnames are Jédhav, More, 
Povar, Sélunkhe, Sinde, and Thombre, and families bearing the 
same surname eat together buf do not mtermarry. ‘The names in 
common use among men are, Hanmanta, Mania, Santu,and Rethu; and 
among women Bhimébdi, Jankibéi, Rakhma, Sakhu, and Vithébéi. 
Pédtel is added to men’s names, and_ba% to women’s names as Ménia 
Patel and Ramji Patel, Sakhubai and Rakhmabai. They speak 
Marathi both at home and abroad. In appearance they do not 
differ from ordinary local Maratha Kunbis. The men shave the 
head except the top-knot and the face except the moustache and 
whiskers. They live in houses of the poorer class with walls of clay 
and thatched roofs. Their house goods include blankets, quilts, 
cradles, boxes, and metal and earthen vessels. ‘They own cattle but 
have no servants. They are moderate eaters and are fond of hot 
dishes. heir staple food is millet or ndéchni bread, vegetables, and 
nachnt porridge orambil. They bathe before they take their morning 
meal, and do not leave the house if they eat without bathing, They 
use animal food when they can afford it, which is not often. They 
eat tho flosh of sheep and goats, fish, and poultry, drink liquor, and 
smoke hemp or génja and opium. The men wear a loincloth, a 
shouldercloth, a Maratha turban, and a pair of shoes. 'Che women 
wear the hair in a knot behind the head and neither wear flowers 
nor false hair. They wear the full Mardtha robe, passing the skirt 
back betweon the feet and a bodice with a back and short sleeves, 
Neither men nor women have any store of fine clothes for holiday 
wear. As a rule Chitrakathis are dirty, thrifty, and hospitable. 
Their chief calling is begging by showing pictures of gods and heroes 
and reciting stories and songs about them. They also show wooden 
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dolls whom they make to dance and fight to represent the wars of 
the heroes and demons. ‘These puppet shows have ceased to be 
popular, and they now seldom do anything bnt show pictures by 
which they make Sy. to 10s, (Rs.4-5) a month. A boy begins to 
act as showman at twelve and in two years has mastered his work. 
A Chitrakathi’s stock generally includes forty pictures of Ram worth 
10s, to 12s. (Its 5-6), thirty-five of Babhruvéhan the son of Arjun 
one of the five Mindavs worth 8s. to 10s. (Rs. 4-5), thirty-five of 
Abhimanya another son of Arjun worth 10s, to 12s, (Rs.5-6), forty of 
Sita and Riivan worth 10s. to 12s. (Rs.5-6), forty of Harishchandra 
king of Oudh, and forty of the Panday brothers worth 10s. to 12s. 
(Rs.5-6). They paint these pictures themselves and offer them for 
sale, and they have a caste rule that on pain of fine every house must 
have a complete set of pictures. Tho women mind tho house and 
never help the men to show pictures. ‘They fetch firewood, beg, 
and cook. As they get paid in grain their monthly food exponses 
are small, A birth vosts 2s, to 6s. (Rs. 1-3), a hair-cutting Qs. to 6s, 
(Rs.1-3), & marriave 10s. to. £2 (Rs,5-20), a girl’s coming of age 
1s. to 2s, (Re.$-1), and a death 4s. to 6s. (Rs.2-3). They are a 
religious people. ‘heir family deities are Bhavani of Tulj4pur and 
Khandoba of Jejuri. They employ a Brahman of any class or sect 
to officiate at their marriages and deaths. They are nominally fol- 
lowers of Vishun but thoir favourite deity is Bhavani. They make 
pilgrimages to Alandi, Jejuri, Pandharpur, and 'luljépur, and their 
fasts and feasts are the same as those of cultivating Mardthis, 
After the birth of w child the mother ‘is bathed, and the child’s 
navel cord is cut and it is bathed. Sometimes the mother does 
this herself ; in other cases a woman is called to help. Bedding 
is spread on the floor and the woman lics down with the child 
beside her. The child is given wator mixed with raw sugar and the 
mother is fed on oil and rice. On tho fifth day a grindstone is 
placed where the mother and child were bathed, and before it are laid 
flowers, redpowdcr, and turmeric, An earthen pot full of ndéchni 
gruel and millet is xct on the stone and in front of the stone a wheat 
flour lamp is filled with oil and lighted. On the seventh day the houso 
is cowdunged. Inimrity in consequonco of a birth lasts ten days. 
On the eleventh tle house is again cleaned. On the twelfth some 
neighbouring women are called and the child is named. Packets of 
betel leaves and of whole boiled millet grains called ghugaris are 
served and the gucsts retire. After this the mother is free to move 
about the house as usual. On some day when a child, whether a 
boy or a girl, is about seven months old the hair-cutting or jéval 
is performed. [or the hair-cutting they have to go to Jejuri, 
Tuljapur, or some other place of pilgrimage, where a goat is killed, 
the child bows before the god, the victim is cooked, and the 
ceremony ends witha feast. They marry their girls between three 
and twenty and their boys between three and twenty-five or thirty. 
The offer of marriage comes from the boy’s side. The father of the 
boy goes to the parents of the girl aud asks them to give their 
daughter in marriage to his son. If the girl’s parents are willing 
the boy’s father calls the castemen and asks their approval. If 
they raise no objection he goes to the priest who chooses a lucky 
B 310—57 
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time for the marriage and preparations are begun. Wedding porches 
or mdndave are built in front of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
houses, a lucky pillar or muhurt-medh is sot up in each porch, but 
no altar or bahule is raised in the girl’s porch. Next day the 
bridegroom is led on foot in procession to the bride’s and made to 
stand in the wedding porch on a spot strewn with rice. The bride 
is brought and made to stand facing the bridegroom and a cloth 
or anlurpdt is held between them. ‘The Bréhman priest repeats 
marriage versos and at the end the couple are man and 
wife. Then the priest winds a thread of five strands ‘round 
two pieces of turmeric and ties one piece to tho wrist of the bride 
and the other to the wrist of the bridegroom. ‘Tho skirts of their 
clothes are knotted togcther and they go and bow before the 
house gods. ‘he girl’s mother loosens their garments, a feast 
is given, and the guests withdraw leaving the bridegroom who 
spends the night at the bride’s. Next day a new robe is given to 
the bride, and tho bride and bridegroom are carried to the boy’s 
house each seated on a man’s hips On entering the boy’s house 
they bow to his house gods and each takos off the other’s turmeric 
bracelets. A foast is givon, the marriage guardian or devak is 
thrown into the river, and the wedding observances are at an end. 
When a girl comes of age she is considered unclean and is kept 
by herself for four days. On the seventh she is given a new robe 
and a bodice and at any time after goes to live with her husband. 
After death the body is washed m hot water and dressed in a 
loincloth, sandal paste and_ turmeric powder are rubbed on the 
brow, and if he is a man his turban is put on. He is seated on a 
blanket with some cooked rice tied to one of its corners, The 
chief mourner starts carrymg an earthen pot with cooked rice 
in it; the bearers lift tho body in»a blanket and follow. Before 
they reach the burial ground the body is rested on the ground and 
the bearers change hands. At the burying ground the chief 
mourner turns over a little earth and the bearers dig a grave and 
lay the body in it. Earth is thrown in and on the top the chief 
mourner strews the boiled rice which he brought in the earthen jar. 
All bathe in the river, go to the house of the dead, and return home. 
On the third day three cakes are baked and the chief mourner lays 
one at the place where the body was rosted, and of the other two 
one is laid at the head and the other at the foot of the grave, They 
do not have their moustaches shaved and they do not offer balls of 
rice to the dead. On the thirteenth a caste feast is held, when goats 
are sometimes killed and others give pulse bread and rice. Their only 
memorial ceremony in honour of the dead is during the mahal or 
All Saints’ fortnight in the latter half of Bhddrapad or September. 
They have no headman, but settle social disputes ab meotings of 
castemen. Persons convicted of breaches of caste rules are made 
to give food to five boys or men, Asa class the Chitrakdthis are 
badly off and are growing poorer. 

Gondhlis, or Performers of the gondhal dance, are returned ag 
numbering 683 and as found in Haveli, Bhimthadi, Maval, Junnar, 
Tnddpur, Khed, Sirur, Purandhur, and Poona City. ‘They say the 
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founders of their caste were the sage Jamdagni and his sponse 
Renuka, and that they came into the district two or three hundred 
years ago from Méhnur and Tuljdpur in the Nizim’s country. 
They are divided into Bréhman-gondhlis, Kumbhdar-gondhlis, 
Kadamrai-gondhlis, Renurdi-gondhlis, and Akarmési-gondhlis, who 
neither eat torethernorintermarry. ‘lhe following particulars apply to 
Kumbhér-gondhlis, Their surnames are Badge, Dhombe, Gangavan, 
Garud, Juglo, Jidhay, Pinchangi, Thite, Vaid, and Vardde. Families 
hearing the same surname cannot intermarry. The names in common 
uso among men are Appa, Bapn, Bhaguyi, Haibatrao, and Khandu ; 
and among women Anandi, Jago, Konddi, Khai, Rama, and Saku. 
They look like Mardthds and speak Marathi. In house, food, drink, 
and dress they resemble Mardthds. They are beggars begging from 
door to door for grain, clothes, and money, singing, dancing, and 
playing on a drum called sambal, the stringed fiddle or tuntwne, 
and metal cups or fils. ‘They also perform the gondhal dance and 
entertain peopie with their songs. The gondhal dance is 
porformed amoug Bréhmans.in honour.of the goddess Bhavani on 
the occasion of «thread ceremony, of a marriage, and of the seventh 
month of a wonn’s first pregnancy, Among Marathds and other 
castes such as Shimpis and Sendrs the gondhal dance is performed 
only at marriages either before or-after'the ceremony. The dance 
always takes place at night. During the day a feast is given, the 
dancers, who generally perform in companies of three to five, 
being the chief gnests, At night the dancers come back bringing 
their musical instruments, a-torch or divti, and the dress of the 
chief dancer. On a wooden! stool in the largest room of the 
house they sprend a bodicecloth or eholkhan, and on it lay thirty-six 
pinches of rice, and sprinkle the rice with turmeric and redpowder, 
In the middle of these pinches of rice a water-pot or timbya is set 
and filled with milk and water, and lines of sandal are drawn over 
the pot. In the mouth of the jar betel leaves are laid and the whole 
is closed with a covcanut. Over the cocoanut a flower garland hangs 
from a triangle formed of three sugarcanes. On the stool in front 
of the pot are laid betelnuts, plantains, dates, and lemons. 
With the help of the chief Gondhli the head of the family worships 
the water-pot as the goddess Tuljébhavani, offering it flowers and 
rice, waving before it a lighted butter lamp, and burning camphor 
and frankincense. Five male members of the family lght 
five torches and go five times round the goddess shoutmg the 
words Ai Bhavint Jagadamba, Mother Bhavéni, Mother of the 
World. The hend dancer, dressed in a long white oily coat reaching 
to his ankles, and wearing cowry-shell necklaces and jingling 
bell anklets, takes his stand in front of the goddess. A second of the 
troop stands to the right of the headman holding a lighted torch 
and three others stand behind him playing on a drum, a fiddle, and 
cymbals. On eithor side of the Gondhli troop sit the house-people, 
men on one side women on the other. The head dancer touches 
the lighted torch with sandal paste, bows low before it, and calls, 
Khandoba of Jcjuri come to the gondhal ; Tukai, Yamdi, mother 
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Bhavéni come to the gondhal.1 He begins singing and dancing 
going forwards and backwards, the musicians play their drum, 
fiddle, and cymbals, and the torch-bearer serves as a butt for 
the dancer’s jokes. Tho chicf after dancing at a slow pace 
without turning round and with little movement of the feet, repeats 
a story from the Raméyan and explains its meaning. The 
performance lasts from a few minutes to several hours; it sometimes 
is kept up with frantic enthusiasm till daybreak. Occasionally 
one of the guests becomes possessed and a spirit in him says why 
he has entered his body. At the end of the dance a lighted 
lamp is waved round the goddess and the dancers retire with a 
present of 2s. 6d. (Rs. 14), Ona lucky day when a Gondhli boy is 
about ten years old the men of tho caste come and fasten a cowry 
garland round his neck. The gnests after witnessing the ccremony 
retire each with a handful of sugar and a betel packet. Gondhlis 
get all their food and clothes by begging. Their house goods are 
worth 4s, to £2 (Rs. 2-20). A boy’s marriago costs about £5 (Rs. 50), 
a girl’s abont £2 (Rs. 20), andvardcath about 14s. (Rs. 7). They 
reverence the usual Hindugods and geddesses, but their chief object 
of worship is the goddess Renuka of Mahurgad inthe Niz4m’s country. 
Their priests are ordinary Deshasth Brahmans. On Tuesdays and 
Fridays they eat only once,and keop the regular Hindu fastsand feasts. 
The nine nights or Navardtra which end in Dasara Day in October 
is their biggest fostival. Because their family goddess sleeps on a 
cot at Méhurgad, they do not allow their women in child-bed to 
lio on a cot but on the ground: They marry their boys before they 
are twenty-four, and their girls before they are sixteen. Their 
badge or devak is the leaves of five trees, the mango, savandad, palas, 
umbar, and rui, which they tie up during a marriage. ‘They also tie in 
the marriage hall a drum or sambal, «chavak or one-stringed fiddle, 
a garland of cowry shells, and their begging bag. ‘Their marriage 
ceremonios last threo days. On the first day they feast the caste in 
hononr of the family gods, and on the second the marriage 
ceremony is performed, the boy and girl being made to stand face 
to face on leaf plates or patravlis. A feast on the third day ends 
the ceremony. ‘hey either bury or burn their dead, and mourn ten 
days. They have a caste council, They do not send their boys to 
school and are a steady class, 


Gosa'vis, properly Gosvimis or Passion Lords, are returned as 
numbering 3709 and as found over the whole district. Though many 
live by begging and are poor, some are well-to-do, and a few are 
rich living as moneylenders, as dealers in pearls, cloth, shawls, and 
musk, as writers, and as husbandmen. Many Gosdvis enlisted in 
the Peshwa’s army and Gosdvis formed a portion of most hill fort 
garrisons. Details are given in the Poona City account. 


Holars, apparently the Kanarese Holeyars or men of the soil, 
are returned as numbering 502 and as found in Poona City only, 


1 The Marathi runs : Jejurichya Khandoba gondhala ye ; Tukdi, Yami Ai Bhardni 
gondhla ye, 
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They say they camo into the district about the time of Balaji 
Vishvanéth Peshwa (1714-1720), and their name seems to poimt 
to a Karnatak origin. They have no divisions and their surnames 
are Kdve, Govire, Povdr, and Sonvane; persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. They look and speak like Mhars. 
They live in houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. Their house 
goods include earthen cooking pets, wooden plates, and a couple of 
brass dishes and drinking pots, blankets and quilts, together worth 
about £1 (Rs. 10) Their staple food is millet, Indian millet, pulse, 
and vegetables, and occasionally rice, fish, flesh, and liquor. They 
smoke both tobacco and hemp-fowers. They dross like Mhérs and 
are an orderly people. They are musicians and songsters, and 
play upon a bamboo pipe or alguy, a sanai of wood with brass top 
and bottom, a sr or long wooden pipe, aud a drum or daf. 
A band of these musicians includes a drummer and three pipers 
of whom two play the brass pipe or sana? and the third the wooden 
pipe or sur. They play at Martha marriages and are paid 4s. to 
£1 (Rs. 2-10) for a marriage. Their busy season is from Kartik 
or November to Chiitya.that is March or Jyeshth that is May. 
Daring the rest of the year thoy go about playing on their pipes, 
singing, aud bevymy. Their gongs are much patronized by people 
who are fond of amasement, and their playing on the alguj or bamboo 
pipe is very popular. Their women do not help them in their 
begging and playing, but boys above twelve go with them playing 
the wooden vr sii nipe, which is easicr to play than citber the drum 
or the brass pipe. ‘They worship the usual Hindu gods and have house 
images of Khundoba, Bahiroba, and Jauai, Their fasts and feasts are 
the same as those of M hérs, and their priests are ordinary Deshasth 
Bréhmans. They yo on pilgrimage to Pandharpur, Tuljdpur, and 

landi. When a child is bormits navel cord is cut by an elderly 
woman of the honsc, and it is fed for three days on molasses mixed. 
with water called qulucant. After tho third day the mother nurses 
it and to increase her milk sho is given a mixture of limb juice and 
karle oil. On the rifth day two figures are traced in charcoal on 
the door of the lyiug-in room and an elderly woman worships them 
as the goddess Satvii. ‘Ube figures of the goddess are offered wheat 
bread and rice, and the mother brings her child and bows before 
them and the ceremouy is over. On the twelfth day, the mother 
worships five pebbles out of doors, and offers them bread and rice. 
A child is named whow it is a month old, the name being given by a 
Brdhman priest. ‘Their children’s hair is clipped any day between 
four months and a vear after birth. Five pebbles are worshipped 
at some distance from the house or in the bush, a goat is offered, 
and they return and feast. They marry their girls between seven 
and sixteen, and thcir boys between ten and twenty-five. Their 
marriage ceremonics wre the samo as those of Mhars. When tho 
ceremony is being performed the bride and bridegrom stand on 
bamboo baskets. Their coming of age ceremony is the same as 
that of the Mhars. ‘They bury their dead, and mourn thirteen days, 
They have a caste coune il, and settle social disputes at caste meet- 
ee They do not send their boys to school, and are nota steady 
people. 
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Jangams, or Moveable that is Incarnate Lings, the priests of the 
Lingéyats, arereturned as numbering 917 and as found over the whol 
district. They are said to have come from the Kénarese districts ir 
search of work about a hundred and fifty years ago. The names in 
ordinary uso among men are China, Ramchandra, and Vitthal ; and 
among women, Gaya, Jaénkibai, Késhibéi, and Umabdai. Their sur- 
names are Bréhmani, Patévekar, and Shivurkar, and their family goda 
Ekoréma Pandita, Marul, RevAjsiddha, and Siddha Pinditérdtya, 
They are divided into priests and laymen, who eat together and some- 
times intermarry. ‘Their family stocks are Bhringi, Nandi, Matsarup, 
Virabhadra, and Vrishabh. Persons bearmg the same surnames 
cannot intermarry. Their home tongue isa corrupt Marathi. Asa 
class they aro dark, strong, and muscular. ‘lhe laymen shave the 
head except the top-knot and the face except the moustache and 
whiskers. The pricsts let the beard grow and wear no top-knot, 
They live in two-storeyed houses of the better class with brick walls 
and tiled roofs and their house goods include boxes, carpets, and 
metal vessels, They own cattle-ybut keep no servants, They are 
moderate eaters and good. cooks, aud are fond of hot dishes. Their 
staple food is rice, pulse-sauce, and bread. They regularly bathe 
before they take their morning meals and worship Shiv’s emblem 
the ling with flowers and some of the food they are going to eut. 
They do not use animal food or hquor but they have no objection to 
smoke hemp-flower or génja. The women tie their hair in a knot 
at the back of the head, but do nob woar false hair, Both men and 
women wear clean and neat clothes and are fond of gay colours. 
The men dress in a waistcloth, a shouldercloth, a coat, and a 
Deccan Brahman turban, with a pair, of shoes or sandals. The 
women dress in a long Maratha robe and a full-backed bodice with 
short sleevos. Both men and women have a store of clothes for 
special ceremonies, and of ornaments made in Deccan fashion. As 
a class Jangams are clean, orderly, lazy, thrifty, and honest, but not 
hospitable. heir principal and hereditary calling is begging alms 
from lay Lingiyats, They belong to the Shaiv sect. ‘Their chief 
holidays are Shimga in March, Akshatritiya in May, and Dipoali 
in October. They keep Mondays and ekudashis or lunar elevenths, 
and all fast on Mahdshivrdtra or Shiv’s Great Night in February, 
Thoy havo their own religious teacher who lives in the Karnétak 
and occasionally visits villages whero Jangams are settled. They 
say they do not believe in witchcraft or in the power of evil spirits. 
Early marriage and polygamy are allowed ; polyandry is unknown, 
As soon as a child is born word is sent to the priest, who rubs the 
mother’s brow with cowdnng ashes and invests the child with the 
ling cither at once or on the fifth or thirteenth day. In investing a 
child the priest touches its neck with the ling and gives the ling to 
the mother. The mother’s impurity lasts five days. At the end of 
the fifth day, as among Brdhmanical Hindus, an embossed image 
of Satvéi is worshipped. ‘The child is named on the twelfth. 
The diksha or initiation ceremony of the child, whether male or 
female, is performed bctween twelve and fifteen. The teacher 
is asked and seated on a low stool, his hands and feet are washed, 
and part of the water is sipped by the novice. Sweetmeats and bel 
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eaves are offered to the teacher who whispers a verse or mantra in 
she novice’s ear and is treated to a sumptuous dinner with the friends 
ind relations of the honseowner. Boys are married between eight 
and thirty and girls between five and twelve. The marriage and 
dther rites performed by the Poona Jangams are partly Braébmanical 
and partly Lingévat. They do not differ much from those in nse 
wmong Belgaum Jitigams. Their religions peculiarities seem to 
sone down in distriets where the bulk of the people are attached to 
Bréhmanism. Among Bijépur Jangams, women in their monthly 
sickness are not considered impure; in Poona they sit apart for 
three days. All Soul’s fortnight in Bhidrapad or September is not 
observed in Bijapur; it is observed in Poona. They havea caste 
council and settle social disputes at meetings of adult castemen. 
They send their children to school, take to new pursuits, and show a 
tendency to rise in wealth and position. 

Jogtins are recrvited from all classes and castes of Hindus, If 
aman is childless or has a child sick of some serious disease he vows 
that if Yelamma him gives « childor cures the child he will dedicate 
ittoher, Boys who have been dedicated to Yelamma in this way 
are called Jogtis. When they come of age they are allowed to marry 
girls of their own caste. But dedicated girls, who are called 
Jogtins, are not allowed to marry. They look like Marathis, mark 
their brows with redpowder, speak Marathi, and live eat and dress 
like Mardthas. 'I'licy are boggars, begging in the name of the 
goddess Yellamma whose shrine is at Saundatti ucar Dharwar. 
They worship the usual Bréthmanie gods and goddesses and have 
house images of Ycllamma and Parashurim. Their chief holiday 
is Dasara in October and thenino previous nights. The teacher or 
guru of the class who may be either aman ora woman settles social 
disputes and fines olfondors 2dijto 2s, (Re.7y,-1). From every 1} 
anna of the fine the teacher keeps jd. (} a.) to himself and spends 
the rest in sweetiouts or betel which are served to the members of 
the class. They arc a steady people. 

Joha’ris, or Jewellers, are returned as numbering 120 and as 
found in large towns. ‘hey are said to have come from Marwar 
about seventy years ago for purposes of trado, They are like 
Upper India Pardeshis and do not differ from thom in dwell- 
ing, food, drink, or dress. They are strict vegetarians and take 
no liquor, though some eat opium and drink hemp-water or bhang. 
The men have taken to the Mardétha dress but the women keep 
to the full northern petticoat and open-backed bodice, As a 
class they aro clean, hardworking, and thrifty, They are hereditary 
beggars who deal in old laco and ribands, and profess a knowledge 
of physic. ‘They live from hand to mouth. ‘The women mind 
the house and offer metal pots in exchange for old clothes or 
lace, hawking them from door to door. They are religious, wor- 
shipping family gods and Krishna, Maruti, Ramchandra, and tulas 
or the sweet basil plat, and keeping the usual Brahmanic fasts 
and feasts. ‘hoy havo a great reverence for Rim the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu and the he1o of the Ramayan. Their great 
holidays are Rém-novami in April, Gokul-ashtami in August, and 
Navaritra in September. They make pilgrimages to Oudh, Gokarn, 
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and Gokul-Vrindavan. They profess not to believe in witchcraft 
or in evil spirits. Early marriage and polygamy are allowed, widow- 
marriage is forbidden, and polyandry is unknown. On the third 
and fifth days after the birth of a child the goddess Satvai is 
worshipped, and the child is named on the twelfth day. The 
mother’s impurity lasts twelve days. Boys are girt with the sacred 
thread between five and eight and married between eight and 
thirty ; girls are married. between five and twelve. A Pardeshi 
Brahman pricst officiates at the marriage and performs the same 
rites as among Pardeshi Brahmans. They burn their dead and 
mourn ten days. ‘he crows are fed on the tenth and on the eleventh 
the kinsmen of the dead purify themselves by sipping the five cow- 
gifts. On the twelfth the caste-people are asked to dine in the name 
of the dead and a rice ball is offered to the dead. Their mind-rites 
are the sameas those in use among Pardeshi Bréhmans, They mark 
the death-day by a mind-rite or shriddh, They are bound together 
by a strong caste fecling and settle social disputes at meetings of 
adult castemen. ‘hey send theirebildren to school and take to new 
pursuits. They are said to be still-bardened by debts incurred 
during the 1876-77 famine. 


Ka'npha'tes, or Slit War Gosiyis, are returned as numbering 
128 and as found in Haveli, Bhimthadi, and Poona. They have no 
subdivisions. Their surnames are Chavhain, Raéthod, Ghatge, Mule, 
Sdlunke, Shinde, and Shitale. The names in common use among 
mon are Saémbhu, Kaéshindth, Bhiynith, Rama, and Vithal; and 
among, women Bhima, Ganga, Niva, and Sita) They area tall dark 
strong and robust pcople., ‘he men wear the moustache, whiskers, 
and beard, They speak both Hindnstani and Marathi. They 
live in huts of matting set on bamboo sticks, [xcept thé dining 
plate and water-pot theiry-yessels;are of earth, They are a 
wandering class and move from village to village carrying 
their huts and goods on ponies and buffaloes. They always keep 
dogs. hey eat fish and the flesh of sheep, goats, hare, deer, the 
wild hog, fowls, and partridges, and drink liquor. ‘They are given to 
smoking hemp or gdnju and eating opium. The men dress in an 
ochre-coloured Maratha turban, a loin or waistcloth, a shouldercloth, 
and sometimes a coarse waistcloth. They wear large thick ivory, clay, 
bone, or fish-scale earrings in the lobes of their cars and a necklace 
of rudriksha beads, The women wear a potticoat and bodice and 
braid their hair leaving it hanging down the back in plaits, They 
wear glass and queensmetal bangles and toc-rings, and a marriage- 
string or mangalsutra of black glass beads. They are beggars and 
earn their living by singing and playing on the guitar, Raja Gopi- 
chand being genorally the hero of their songs. ‘They are religious 
and their chicf gods are Gorakhnith and Machhandranéth. They 
keep the usual Brébmanic fasts and feasts and their priests are 
Deshasth Bréhmans to whom they show great respect. ‘They believe 
in sorcery and witchcraft and travel from place to place visiting 
all the chief places of pilgrimage. On the fifth day after a birth 
they feast five married women and ask a Brahman to give them a 
name for the child, They marry their girls after they come of age, 
and their boys when thoy are above twenty-fivo, The boy and girl 
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wre seated face to face on a quilt and the priest repeats marriage 
verses or mangalisthaks, and when the verses aro finished throws 
grains of rice over their heads and ties together the hems of their 
garments. This knot is called Brahmagdth or Brahma’s knot; after 
it is tied nothing can separate thom. They do not hold the cloth or 
untarpat between the boy and girl at the time of marrying them, 
Their widows marry and they allow polygamy, but not polyandry. 
They bury thoir dead and mourn twelve days. They are bound 
together as a body, have a headman or patil, do not send their boys 
to school, and are poor, 


Kolha'tis, or Tamblers, are returned as numbering 395 and as 
found all over the district except in Khed, They are divided into 
Dukar or Potre Kolhatis and Pal or Kam Kolhdtis who do not 
eat together or intermarry. The surnamos of the Pal Kolhdtis are 
Anndhare, Jadhav, Kachare, Musale, Povar, and Shinde; families 
bearing the same surname can not intermarry. Tho names in com- 
mon use among men are Dada, Khandu, Lakshu, Malu, Nhaénu, 
Vatu, and Vaghu ; and among women Bhima, Dhandbdi, Gulabo, and 
Rangu. They are a goodlooking class, particularly the women. The 
speak a mixture of Kanarese, Marathi, Gujarati, and Hindusténi.! 
They live in huts of mat or grass or in houses with mad walls and 
grass roofs. They area wandering tribe and carry their huts on 
their heads or on donkey-back. Their goods melude a few 
earthen pots and pans, some blankets, and a cot. They keep 
donkeys, sheep, and fowls, and their staple food is Indian millet, 
millet, split pulse, and sometimes rice, fish, and flesh. In ad- 
dition to this, the Dukar Kolbdtis eat beef and pork. They 
drink liquor, and smoke tobacco and heinp-flowers. A family of 
five spends £1 to £1 10s. (Rs, 10-15) a month on food. The 
men wear a pair of short breeches or chadis, a waistcloth and 
shouldercloth, and a waistcoat, and rollya scarf or a Mardtha turban 
round their heads. They wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers. 
The women tie their hair in a knot at the back of the head, and 
those who are prostitutes wear false hair and decorate their heads 
with flowers. All wear a tight-fitting bodice with sleeves and back, 
and the full Mardétha robe with the skirt passed back between 
the feet and fastened into the waistband, behind. Those who act as 
prostitutes have astore of rich clothes worth £5 to £15 (Rs. 100-140) 
and a number of gold silvor and pearl ornaments worth £5 to £15 
(Rs.50-150) Women who are not prostitutes wear bracelets or gots 
worth about 3d. (2 as.) and qucensmetal toe-rings or jodvis worth 
about 44d. (3 as.). They are dirty and lazy and maintain themselves 
by showing feats of strength and by rope-dancing and begging, As 
prostitutes they carn 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) aday. They are tanght 
to jump and tumble from the age of eight, and at sixtcen are good 
gymnasts. A family of five sponds 16s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) a month on 


1 For Come here they say Yame ave; for Where have you been, Adme gaya thiya ; 
for Bread foti ; for Marriage Bihav ; and for Sleep Niud. ; 

2 Their head ornaments are the rdhhii, kevdd, and ketak ; their nose ornament is the 
nath ; their earrings are the antyd, bali, dorlé, and vajratik ; their bracelets are gots 
and bangles ; their anklets are fodes ; and their toc-rings are jodvis, 
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food, and 10s.to £1 (Rs. 5-10) ayearon clothes, Abirth costs about 
4s, (Rs. 2), a marriage 10s. to £2 10s. (Rs, 5-25), a girl’s coming of 
age 4s, (Its. 2), a girl’s starting iu lifeas aprostitute about £1 (Rs. 10), 
anda death 10s, to £1 10s. (Rs.5-15). They are Hindus and their 
chief god is Khandoba of Pali in Satira, hey pay great respect 
to Maridi the Cholera Goddess, Jotiba, and Buahiroba. They fast on 
Shivrétra in February, on Ashddhi ckadashis in July, on Gokul 
ashtami in August, and on Kartihi ckidashis in. November. Their 
holidays are Sankrént in January, Shimga in March, Gudipadva in 
April, Négpanchmi in August, Dasara in October, and Divali in 
November. ‘heir priests are Deshasth Bréhmans whom they 
call to their weddings. They respect Musalman saints or pirs, and 
have great faith in soothsaying, sorcery, and the evil eye. A 
woman is held to be impure for five days after childbirth. On the 
fifth day they worship seven pebbles in honour of the goddess Satvai 
outside the house and lay before them wet gram and wheat-cakes or 
mutkes. They name their children about five weeks utter birth, the 
namo being given by a Brahman. Kolhdtis marry their boys betore 
they are twonty-live and their girls before they como of age. 
The boy’s father goes “with fwe men and two or three women 
to the girl’s and prosents her with a packet of sugar. Tho 
guests are taken by the boy’s father to a liquor-shop and treated 
to liqnor. The marriage ecromeny lasts five days. On the first 
day, which is generally a Sunday, they have the devak or 
marriage-guardian ceremony, when, both at the boy’s and the girl’s, 
a metal water-pot is placdd-in a queensmetal plate and filled with 
wator, Five betelnuts and turmeric powder are dropped into it, 
and the mouth of the pot is Closed with a cocoanut. Frankincense 
is burnt before the pot, the cocoannt is broken to picces, and all 
present eat it. During the whole titne these rites ave going on one 
of the party plays a drum or diol. On the second day they 
rub the boy with turmeric at his house and send the rest to 
the girl, Nothing is done on the third or fourth day except 
feasting. On tho filth the boy goes to the girl’s and they are 
seavted on cots near each other. Tho skirts of tho boy’s and 
gil’s cloths are ticd together by men of tho easte and this is 
the whole marriage coremony, After they aro marriod the caste- 
men advise the boy to take care of his wife. The ceremony ends 
next day with a foast. When a girl comes of age she is seated by 
herself for five days. On the morning of the sixth she is bathed 
and her lap is filled with five dry dates, five turmeric roots, five pieces 
of cocoa-kernel, and five wheat cakes or miuthis. LH a girl chooses 
to become a prostitute her choiee is respected. She pnts herself 
under the protection of some ono not of the caste, who keeps her 
for a time paying 10s, to £10 (Rs. 5-100). Kolhdtis do not rank 
amoung the impure castes. ‘hoy are touched by Brahmans and 
other high-caste Hinds and by Parsis and Musalmins. ‘hey do 
not receive visits from Mbdrs or other low-caste Hindus. ‘Tho 
children of a Kolhdti prostitute, whether they aro boys or girls, 
though they are not outeastes, cannot marry with legitimate Kolhati 
children. ‘The Kolthdtis bury the dead. The body is carried on a 
cot or bij by fonrmen. Near the burial ground they lower the cot, 
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the bearers change places, and seta stone where the cot was laid and 
carry the body to the burial ground and bury it. After burying it 
they return to their houses. On the third day they go to the burial 
ground, raise a moand on the spot where the body was buried, snd 
going to the spot where they left the stone, cook a dish of rice oil 
and inolasses, «ffer a little to tho crows, tliemselves eat a little, 
and return home, The chief mourner is impure for three days, and 
at the end of va meth feasts the caste. They have a caste council. 
They do not seul their boys to school, and are a poor people. 


Ma’nbha'vs, probably meaning men of learning, are returned as 
numbering 222 und as found over the whole district except in Maval 
and Poona. ‘They speak Maréthi, and are wandering beggars. 
Both men and women shave their heads and live together in reli- 
gious houses or maths. They are vegetarians and wear black 
clothes. ‘Whey area sect of Krishua-worshippers and hate Brahmans 
and their gods. ‘hey bury their dead and do not bathe in case it 
should cause Joss of insect life. Their religious head is a wandering 
guru whom they eall Mahant. “He ig succeeded by his chief disciple 
who always stuys with hin. 

Murlis. Sco VAguers. 

Panguls are returned as nminbering cighty-eight and as found 
over the whole district. They are said to be the descondants of a 
lame man or prevjala whose parents devoted him to the service of 
the god Shankar because the god blessed them with children after tho 
usual timo for child-bearing had passed. The names in common 
use among men and women are the same as Mardtha Kunbi names, 
Their suruamoes are Bachakire, Badhake, Dhumdle, Hingmiro, 
Jddhav, Sinde, Jatc, and Viighamode. Persons bearing the same 
surnames do uot intertmarry... The family gods are Bhavini of 
Taljapur, Jandi of Faithan, and Khandoba of Pali and Jejuri in 
Poona, Mahddev of Sijanapar, and Satvai of Manakeshvar, Their 
illegitimato children eat with them but do not marry with them. 
In look, dwelliny, food, and drink they do not differ from local 
Maratha Kuubis. Asa class they are dirty, orderly, hardworking, 
thrifty, and hogpitallo. ‘They are a class of wandering beggars, but 
they also dewl in wood and poultry. Thoy repeat the names of their 
family gods and move begging from door to door from six to ten in 
the morning, and return home at noon. The women mind the house 
and work as labourers or house servants ; children above six beg in 
the strect. As aclass they are very poor. They spend more than 
they can afford and are encumbered with debt. They rank below 
Mardtha Kunbis and above the impure classes. ‘hey arc religious, 
worshipping tiuily and local gods, and keeping all fasts and feasts, 
They are Shaivs by sect and their priest is a Deshasth Bréhman who 
is called to their m.rriages. They visit all Hindu sacre-t places in 
the Decean, aud Jiclieve in soothsaying and witchcraft. Early 
marriage, widow-niirriage, and polygamy are allowed and practis- 
ed; polyandry is unknown, On the fifth day after the birth of a 
child the goddess Saivai is worshipped and the women of the house 
sit up all night, ‘I'he mother’s impurity lasts ten days and she is 
purified on the cleventh day by taking the five cow-gifts ; tho 
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child’s hair is clipped before it is a year old, when Satvéi is again 
worshipped anda goat is slain in her honour, Boys are married 
between twelve and twenty-five and girls between three and 
twelve, The boy pays the price of the girl and the sanction of the 
castepeople is given before the agreement is final. Their marriage 
and death rites are the samo as those of Mardétha Kunbis. They 
burn the dead and mourn ten days. ‘he death day is marked by a 
mind-rite or shraddh and the dead ave again remembered on the 
day in the Mahdlaya Paksh or All Souls’ Fortnight in Bliddrapad 
or September which corresponds to the day of death. They are 
bound together by a strong caste feeling and settle social disputes 
tub mectings of castemen. hey send their children to school and 
show a tendency to improve. 


Sarvade Joshis are returned as numbering 1623 and as found 
over the whole district. They cannot tell why they are called 
Sarvades, or whou and why they came into the district. They believe 
they came about a hundred years.age, Their surnames are Bhosle, 
Chavdn, More, Sinde, anc Stlunke-+s. persons bearing the same 
surname cannot intermarry. They look like Maréthds; the men 
are tall, thin, and dark, and wear moustaches and whiskers and 
oceasionally the beard. ‘Iheir home specch is Mardthi. They are 
wandering beggars and live either in or outside of villages in 
thatched huts. Their household) goods are two or three carthen 

vessels, a brass dining plate, and a couple of drinking pots. They 

eat anything that is given them in alins and have no objection to 
fish and the flesh of wont, sheep, hare, and deer; they seldom dvink 
liquor, ‘he nen dress lil Mariathis, except "that their begging 
coats arerather long. ‘They generally wear a white Mardétha turban, 
waistcloth, and shouldercloth, and-Brihman shoes or sandals, 
When begging they carry a Small druin called Audki slung on their 
back, and an old almanac in their pocket which they do not know 
how to read. Their women dress like Maratha women and both 
men and womon have no clothes in store and no ornaments, ‘They 
are a poor, patient, sober, thrifty, and orderly class of beggars, and 
tell fortunes with great ‘solemnity. They do not admit that they 
beg. In the Satya Yuy they told the gods their fortunes, and what 
they now get ig in reward for this ‘and ig not given in charity. 
They are astrologers and fortune-tellers and travel with their families. 
They start in iho beginning of November and return before May, 
Before starting on thoir begging tours they make a low bow to their 
drum or hudki, the bread-winner. heir women and children 
accompany them on them tours but do not go with them when they 
bee. They are Shaivs in religion and have house-images of Jandi, 
Jokhai, lama, and Khandoba. Their pricsts arc Deshasth Brahmans 
to horny they show great respect, aud their fasts and foastsare the 
sano as those of Martha Kunbis. Whena child is born a man or 
woman of the house ents its navel cord and burys it im the lying-in 
room along with a copper coin. The coin is afterwards dng out and 
spont in buying oil to rub on the ehild’s head. On the seventh 
day agrindstone is luid on the spot whero the navel cord is buried, 
and Indian millet and a betclnut and two leaves are cffered to it. 
The mother aud child bow before the stone and retire. Their 
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women do not consider themselves unclean after childbirth, Both 
boys and girls are named on the twelfth day. When the child is a 
couple of months old whether it is a boy ora girl they clip its hair 
with their own hands, but perform no other ceremony. They 
marry their children whether boys or girls at any age. A marriago 
costs £1 to £2 (is. LO-20) of which 1s. or 1s. 3d. (8-10 as.) go to the 
priest who marries them, Marriage dinners do not include moro 
than ten or twenty guests and do not cost more than 4s. (Rs. 2). 
Their women are not kept by themselves when they come of age, and 
the occasion js uot marked by any ceremonies. A month lator 
they are kept by themselves and if married go to live with their 
hnsbands. They bury their dead and allow the dying to breathe 
their last on their beds. The chief’ mourner does not shave 
his moustache bat on the third day uear relations go to the 
burying ground and lay some pinches of earth on the spot where 
the dead was baricd and return home, 'Phey mourn seven days 
and ond the mourning with a feast to the four corpse-bcarers, On 
the decvased’s deuth-duy a dinneris given to a few near relations 
and crows, and the Brihman priest-is.presented with uncooked 
food or shidha. ‘They have a caste-council and settle social disputes 
at meetings of the castemen, They do not send their boys to 
school but teach them theimeraft from the age of cight. They are 
daily growing p orcr as péople are not so liberal as they used to 
be in giving them alms, ‘hey seldom get old clothos or money, 
and grain is given them by pinelies instead of by handfuls, Their 
prophesies are not believed, aud they are driven from the door. 
Sahadev Joshis or Hussaini Brahmans, are found in Poona. 
They say they are descended trom Sahadev, the grandson of Kalidas 
the great poct. Kdlidais is said to have had by a Mardétha husband- 
man’s daughter a son named) Devidés who married one Bhadh by 
whom he had a son named Sahadey, the father of the Sahadev 
Joshis, The Sub ulevs cannot tell when, whence, or why they 
came into the district. They believe they were formerly settled at 
Aurangabad and came to Poona about a hundred years ago. Their 
surnames are Botladds, Bhagdde, Gachkeshvar, Ndyakil, and 
Renukddés. ‘Choy are dark, weak, and middle-sized ; the men wear 
tho top-knot, moustache, and whiskers, but not the beard. They 
live in houses of the poorer class, and have metal and carthen vessels, 
blankets, carpets, and bedding, but neither servants nor domestic 
animals. Their staple food is millet, rice, pulse, vegetables, curds, 
and whey, and they ave fond of sour dishes. They eat the flesh of 
goats and sheep and drink liquor once a year in October on Dasara 
Day after offering it to the goddess Bhavaéui. They dress hke Deccan 
Brahmans in a waistcloth, coat, shonldercloth, and Brahman 
turbau and shoes. Their women wear the short-sleeved and backed 
bodice and the full Mariitha robe, the skirt of which they pass buck 
between the fect aud tuck into the waist behind. They — tie 
their hair in a bell at the back of the head and do not deck it 
with flowers. ‘Whey are quict orderly aud hospitable, and make 
their living as veygars and astrologers. A boy’s marriage costs 
£7 to £10 (Rs. 70-100), a girl’s marriage £3 to £5 (Rs, 30-50), 
and a death £1 (Rs. 10), They worship the usual Brihmanic 
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and local gods and goddesses, heir family goddesses are the 
Mothers of Saptashringi and ‘Tuljapur whom they visit when they 
can afford it. ‘They keep the regular Brahinanic fasts and feasts, 
Their priests are Deshasth Brihmans who officiate at their houses, 
They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, soothsayiog, omens, and lucky 
and unlucky days, and consult oracles. On the fifth day after 
tho birth of a child they put a silver mask of the goddess Satvéi in 
a cocoa-kernel, place it on a stonc slab in the mother’s room, and. 
worship it witl red and scented powder, flowers, and pulse cakes. 
They hold the mother impure for ten days and name the child ifa 
boy on the twelfth and if a girl on the thirteenth. They clip a boy’s 
hair when he is betweon seven and twelve months old. Tho hair is 
laid before the house-gods and then either tied to a tree or thrown 
into a river or pond. The barber is given about 3d. (2 as.) and cooked 
food, and five marricd women are feasted, the chief dish being pulse 
cakes. They marry their girls before they are sixteen and their boys 
betore thoy are twonty-five. ‘The boy’s father has to seok a wife 
for his son, When he has fount suitable match he goes to the 
girls house with a few near relations, worships a betelnut alon 

with the girl’s father, aud: presents the girl with a new robe aad 
bodice and sticks a rupee on her brow. Tho village astrologer 
writes two notes naming the Jucky days and hours for rubbing 
tho children with turmeric and marrying them, and each of the 
fathers keeps a copy of the note.” Packets of betelnut and leaves 
are handed and the guests retire. ‘Their guardian or devak is the 
leaves of five trees or panchpatlav which ‘they tie toa post of the 
marringe hall in a piece of yellow cloth. On the marriage day the 
boy gocs on horseback, withvelations aud music, to the girl’s, and 
a married woman of the girl’s family goes with a water jar and pours 
the water in front of the horses-yEhe wirl’s rclations present her with 
a bodice. Cooked rice and curds are waved round the boy’s head 
and thrown on one side, and the boy dismonnts and walks into the 
marriage porch. In the house ho is seated on a carpet, « second 
thread is pnt round his neck, and the girl is brought in. When the 
girl comes she and the boy either stand or sit on low wooden stools 
faco to faeo with a cloth held between thom. The priest repeats 
marriage verses, and at the end of the verses throws grains of rice 

over the boy and girl and scats them near cach other on the altar. 
The sacrificial fire is lighted and they are married. The hems of 
their garments are kuott rod together and they bow before the honse 
gods. They are again set ated on an altar and either the girl’s 
maternal uncle or her father washes their fect and presents the boy 
with five metal vessels including a Jamp, a water-pot, a cup, and a 
plate. Money is given to Brahmans and other beggars, and, after a 
feast and betel, the gnests leave. Next day the boy goes with the 
bride in procession to his house aud the marriage festivities end 
with a feast, They allow widow-marriage and polygamy, but not 
polyandry. <A day or two before a man’s death his moustache and 
top-knot are shaved and he is mado an asectic or sanydsi. When 
he dies he is laid on a bamboo bier and carried by four men on their 
shoulders, and buried sitting. he chief mourner pours water over 
his mouth, walks five times round the grave with an earthen jar on 
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‘his shoulders, and dashing the jar on the ground beats his mouth with 
the back of his right hand and calls aloud. 'Uhe grave is filled and 
after a bath the mourners return to their homes. On the third day 
they sprinkle the grave with cow’s urine and dung and lay on it 
three wheat cakes and three carthen jars filled with cold water. On 
the tenth day they throw eleven rice balls in the river in honour 
of the dead and the mourning is over. Hither on the twelfth or 
thirteonth day thoy feast the caste. They have a caste council and 
send their boys to school. ‘They are a poor people. 

Tirma lis, al-o called Ka’shi Ka’padis,are returnedas number- 
ing seventy and ass found wandering all over the district, ‘lhe names 
in common use smong men aro Apaiya, Chalaiya, Chandraiya, Eraiya, 
Guraiya, Niraiya, and Veonkatya ; and among women Achama, 
Gangammma, Jagamima, Kavaimma, and Laksmanamma. Their sur- 
namos are Kanare, Mayfkalla, Medur, Nandaéle, Sanku, Shobul, and 
Vasardi. All belony to the Kashyap stock or qotra, Their family 
deities are Ailtbdi, Charbalaji_of 'Tirnpati, Durga Bhavani, and 
Ganpati in Telangin. Persons bearing the same surnames do not 
intermarry, but vamenoss ef stock isto bar to marriage. ‘They 
have no subdivisions, "heir home tonguo is a corrupt Telugu, 
and they speak broken Marathi abroad. They are strong, dark, tall, 
and well-built, and livo in oue-storeyed! houses with brick walls and 
tiled roofs. ‘They are moderate eaters and good cooks, ‘Their staple 
food includes millet bread, prise sauce, vegetables, and fish curry. 
Sweet whent-tlour cakes and spiced dishes are their chicf dainties. 
They eat Hesh except beef and pork, wand drink liquor on any day 
except fast and {cast days. Both menand women dress like local 
Maratha Kunhis wid have a similar store of oruaments and holiday 
clothes. Asacliss they aro clean, orderly, hardworking, honest, 
and thrifty, but fond of show and hospitable. Their chicf and 
hereditary calling is door-to-door begging, They also scll sacrod 
threads or jdnarus, holy rudraksha berries Eleocarpus lanceolatus or 
gravitrus, whetstones, pieces of sandalwood, and swect basil rosaries. 
Thoy deal in sandalwood dolls and offer their wares im exchange 
cither for cash or clothes. The women darn second-hand clothes and 
mind the shop whin themen arcaway. Men go begging from six to 
eleven, ding at noon either at home or at some rich Briéhman’s, rest 
till two, and sit in their shops till dark, ‘hey are poor and burdened 
with debt. They are a religious class worshipping their fiumily gods 
and all local gods and keeping all fasts and feasts. They ask a 
Tolangi Brélinian to officiate at their ceremonies and make pilgnm- 
ages to Aland, Dehu in Poona, and Pandharpur in Sholépar. 
They belong to the Shaiv sect. They beliove in witchcraft, 
soothsayiug, and vil spirits, Karly marriage, widow-marriage, and 
polygamy are allowed and practised ; polyandry is unknown. Their 
customs do not diter from those of Maratha Kanbis. After sunset 
on the fifth day alter the birth of a child the women of the house 
place a leather shoe or sandal under the pillow of the child to keep 
off evil spirits, worship a plate with an embossed figure of the goddess 
Satvdi, and keep awake till morning. The mother’s impurity lasts 
ten days, and sho und the child are bathed and purified on the 
eleventh, The child is named on the twelfth by women who are 
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asked to tho house and friends and kinspeople are feasted. Boys 
aré married between five and twenty and girls between five and 
eleven. Widow-marviage is allowed. They burn their dead and 
mourn ten days. Crows and Brahmans are fed on the tenth or 
eleventh by the chief monrner, aud caste-people are feasted in 
honour of the dead. ‘They remember the dead on their anniversary 
and on the day in the Mahdlaya Paksha or All Soul’s Fortnight in 
dark Bhidrapad or September corresponding to the death day. They 
have a caste council aud settle social disputes at meetings of 
castemen, ‘They send their children to school but do not take to 
new pursuits or show signs of improving. 

Uchlia’s,'or Lifters, alsocalled Bha’mta’s and Gantha’chors 
that is Bundle-thieves, probably number about 2000. They are found 
in Bhimthadi, Haveli, Khed, and Sirur. The nucleus of the Poona 
Uchliés seems to have come from the Telngu districts eithor of 
Madras or of the Nizim’s country. ‘heir home speech is a broken 
Telugu, and many of their names have a southern or eastern form, 
They ave found spread throvgh the Deccan, the Berirs, Gnjarét, 
and other parts of Western India. ‘Phoy have no idea when and 
why they left their native country. and nomemory of having belonged 
to any other class of Hindus. Some, apparently correctly, state 
that they have been living in villages round Poona for four or five 
generations. ‘ho Poona Uchlin though called Bhamtés, are not 
true Bhdémtas. ‘The proper Bhimtds come not from the east or 
south-oast but from the north,, Thoy are of Rajput descent. ‘heir 
features are regular and pleasing, their-skin is fair, and they are 
generally well-mado, sturdy, andactive, ~Thoy adopt many disguises. 
Hven in their own villages, one dresses as a Marwér Vani, another 
as a Gujarat Shravak or Jain, a third as a Brahman, a fourth as a 
Rajput. ‘They keep to some particular disguise for years and often 
travel hundreds ot miles eutering and stealing from the houses of 
tho class of people whose dress they adopt. They sometimes 
give a false name for themselves and their village and take service 
with a merchant or trader of the caste to which they profess to 
belong. They act honestly for a time and take advantage of their 
employer’s trust in them to make away with some largo amount 
of property. Sometimes two or three Bhaémtds visit a large fair 
and go to the rivor-side which is crowded with bathers and 
worshippers. One of the party dresses as a Bréhman. LHe chooses 
a spot near the person whoin he means to rob and while washing 
and repeating verses keeps his eye on the ornament he intends 
to steal. When the chance comes he moves closo to the ornament 
and begins to spread ont a cloth to dry, When he is near enough 
he catehes the ornament in his toes, drag's it with him, and buries it 
in the sand some distance off. ‘The accomplices who are in waiting, 

alk closo bye, Joiter abont for a time, and move on. When his 
victim misses his ornament and raises an outery the Bhdémta 
questions and grieves with him. He points out the accomplices 
and says he noticed them loitering about, perhaps it may be as well 


1 From materials supplied by Mr. 5. Kyte, Police Inspector of Poona City. 
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to look after them. The victim starts in pursuit, and the Bhémta 
digs the ornumest ont of the sand and makes off. At these holy 
bathing places women generally tie their ornaments in a bundle or 
put them in a box and sit close bye and take their meals. When 
they see a worn sitting with a bundle close to her a couple of 
Bhamtés come up. One of them walks close to the woman, the other 
stops a few yards off and sits down as if to easo himself. The woman 
turns in the other direction and the comrade whips off the bundle 
and buries it in the sand, Ifa Bhdémta is caught nothing is found 
and he has to he set free, 

The city of Poona is infested with Uchhias or southern Bhdmtds, 
They are also found in the villages round Poona chiefly in Vadgav, 
Bhatgav, Karja, Phugya’s Vaédi, Pabal, Bopudi, Kanersar, Kondvo, 
Mundhay, Talegaoa and Dhimari. Their numbers vary as some of 
them are always on their travels. A rough estimate of the Uchlids 
of these villages gives about 250 at Vadgav, 200 at Bhiitgdv, 150 
at Karja, 75 at Vhugyachivddi, 300 at Pabal, 50 at Bopudi, 150 
at Kanersar, 20 ut Kondve,<50—t Mundhav, 75 at 'Telegaon, and 
about 100 at Dhimari, or # total strength of about 1420. All Poona 
Uchlifs belong to one of two clans, Gédikvad and JAdhay. Except 
such low castes as Manes, Mhars, Chambhars, Dhors, Buruds, and 
Telis, Uchlias admit all Hindus and Musalmans. In well known 
cases, Brahmans, Marwdv Vaénis, Sonirs, Shimpis, and other upper 
and middle class Windus have joined the Uchlids, If a good-caste 
Hinda or a Musalméda wishes fo be¢ome an Uchlia he makes a friend 
of some leading member of the caste and tells him.that he wishes to 
become an Uchha. ff the Uchlia cares to have the candidate as a 
member of his fami'y he takes hin himself or he makes him over to 
any person who carcs to have him. The candidate passes through 
two ceremonies, admission te the caste and adoption into a family of 
the caste. If an Uchlia who is a JAdhav takes the man who is to bo 
initiated into his fiuinily, the new-comer claims to be and becomes a 
Jddhay ; if the new comer is taken into a Gdéikvad family he claims 
to be and becomes w Gdikvdd. ‘They cannot explain how they 
came to be divided into Gaikvads and Jadhavs. ‘Their forefathers, 
they say, may have heen Mardtha members of those two clans, or 
they may have tuken service with Giikvad and Jadhav Maratha 
chiefs and adopted their patrons’ clan names. When an Uchlia 
agrees to adopt an outsider he calls a caste meeting and tells the 
castemen that if they allow the outsider to become an Uchlia he 
will adopt him into Ins family. The castemen fix the admission 
fee which geverally vurics from £1 10s, to £2 10s. (Rs. 15 - 25) and 
retire. Next day musicians are called, the candidate is bathed and 
dressed in new clothes, and, in proof of admission into the caste, 
one of the elders, without repeating any text or verse, drops turmeric 
and sugar into the candidate’s mouth. A feast follows during which 
two or three of the caste elders sit with the novice and eat from the 
same plate with him. This completes the admission ceremony. 
Unless the new member is adopted into some family vo Uchhia will 
give him his daughter in marriage. If the new-comer is adopted 
by a Jédhay a Gdikvad will give him his daughter, and ifa Gdikvdd 
adopts him he will get a wife from the Jddhavs, tor Uchlids of the 
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same clan-name may not intermarry. The adoption ceremony is 
performed by the person who adopts. He calls the caste to his 
house and in their presence seats the new-comer on his knee. The 
caste elders drop a pinch of turmeric powder or bhanddr into his 
mouth and each of the other guests drops a little sugar into his 
mouth. Music is played and the guests retire with betel and leaves, 


The names in common use among men are Bapu, Chindpa, 
Chandrya, Dolya, Dhagya, Ellapa, Giddpa, Gitu, Kushanna, Mankn, 
Mukirya, Marya, Nathya, Phakirya, Parashya, Rima, Satpa, 
Satva, and Sirdlya; and among women Aku, Bhagi, Dolu, Dhondi, 
Elli, Jogi, Mukti, Mari, Manki, Navli, Rai, Rami, Rakhmi, Saki, Satvi, 
and Tuki. he Poona Uchlids are dark and of a 'elugu or Dravid 
cast of face. People who know thom say that their bodies are stiff 
from frequent beatings and that the water has been drained out of 
their eyes so that they cannot shed a tear. They have this saying 
regarding Uchlias becauso, oven when caught in the act of thieving, 
no amount of kicking or slippering will draw a tear from the eye or 
a word from the tongue of ar, Uchlia excopt a profession of innocence, 


The men wear the topknot, moustache, and whiskers, and sometimes 
a lock of hair over each ear, None wear the board. Their home 
speech is a corrupt Telugu mixed with Marathi. No is lera, bread 
is impal, split-pulse papu, vegetables kura, butter nei, a turban 
talbata, a coat anyi, the face nor, the nose mukn, the lips Lota, aud the 
hair anthal. Why do you run ia Yadwparav, Have you work to do 
Phani undaya, Ave you going to dinner Impadati nimpaye, Don’t 
get angry Siti gadak, What have you brought Demli sakindsti, 
Have you forgot a rupee Rupaywehi kaya. ‘they live in houses 
built of stone or brick with tiled roofs: Some have two-storeyed 
houses and generally their dwellings are as good as those of an 
average villager. Vheir houses are clein. Their house goods include 
copper and brass vessels of which they have more than enough for 
their wants. Some have only a few boxes and a grindstone and 
earthen pots piled one on the other in which they keep grain and 
condiments. An ordinary country-made cot with a carpet and 
pillow and bedding is their sleeping furniture. They keep cows, 
buffaloes, ponies, fewls, and hogs, and cowdung their houses 
once a week on ‘Tuesdays, Fridays, or Sundays. When rich and 
successful they make no show of wealth. Their aim is to seem 
fairly off, so as neither to attract the special notice of the police 
nor to arouse the jealousy of their neighbours. They eat the usnal 
kinds of animal food including the flesh both of the tame pig 
and of the wild boar. They rear pigs. Each Uchlia keeps a few 
pigs within walled enclosures or straying about the village. Pork 
is not used at caste feasts nor on religious or festive occasions; it 
is kept as a delicacy for small feasts. They catch wild pig either by 
noosing them or with the help of dogs. When the pig is secured 
its legs are tied and it is killed either by stoning or by blows of a 
elub below the ear. It is roasted over a slow fire, skinned, cut in 
small pieces, and served with salt and chillies. ‘hey never kill the 
cow and never eat its flesh. They drink liquor to excess, Their 
staple food is millet bread, vegetables, and spices. A family of five 
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spends 12s. to 16s. (s.6-8) a month on food. Their only feasts are in 
honour of marriages when they make cakes of sugar and oil, ‘They 
copy the dress and manners of the villagers among whom they live, 
so that strangers may take them for ordinary husbandmen. The 
men wear a cout, waistcloth, shouldercloth, shoes, and a loosely 
folded Maratha turban, The men’s ornaments are the earrings 
called kudki and béli, the necklace called kanthi, the wristlet 
called kade, and the waistband called kaddora. The women dress 
like Mardtha women in a bodice with a back and short sleeves, and 
a full robe whose skirt corner is drawn back between the feet. hey 
mark their brows with redpowder but do not wear false hair or 
deck their heads with flowers. They have clothes in store for big 
days worth 12 so £3 (Rs. 20-30), The women’s jewelry includes 
ear, nose, neck, arm, feet, and toe ornaments, worth £1 to £2 
(Rs. 10-20). ‘The Uchlids show an honourable loyalty to one 
another, They never rob each other or tell on cach other. If the 
police find stolen property in an Uchlia’s house and the property 
does not belong to the owneét ofthe house, the real Uchlia owner 
will come forward and,take the blune on himself. Another rule 
they are careful to keep is that if am Uchlia manages to ese spe 
from prison he must uot conte back among his friends lest he 
should bring them into trouble. An Uchha is never guilty of house- 
breaking or of 2wug-robbery with arms, ‘these forms of crime he 
leaves to the Many and Ramoshis, If an Uchlia takes part in an 
armed gang robbery he is ab onete put out of caste, They are 
professional thieves and pocket-slitters, stealing between suurise 
and sunset. ‘They do not rob or steal after nightfall, They will 
not steal from a man when’he is asleep in a house nor will they steal 
by breaking into s house at night. At fairs and other large gatherings 
they mix with the crowd and thieve, They are not particular as to 
what they steal. ‘lhey pick an ornameut off the wearer’s body either 
by cutting it or opening it. They slip it away so light-fingeredly 
that some time passes before the owner knows that his ornament 
ig gone. A favourite find is a bundle in front of a booth, laid 
down by some one close by, whose energies are centered in beating 
the booth-keeper in bargaining. However poor and unpromising 
the bundle the Uchha does not despise it. His principle is to neglect 
nothing that fortane throws in his way. Before a party of Uchlids 
start on a thieving trip they consnit and follow the advice of their 
headman who is called Patil or Thelungya, apparently the head of 
the thal or sthu! that is the camping ground, for the Uchlids used 
to be wanderers. On thoir return they hand him an eighth of 
the spoil or two annas in the rupee. If everything gues well 
and the theft is not traced the headman spends his shure on a 
caste feast with plenty of liquor, or if one of the thieves is caught 
the headman’s share is spent on feeing a pleader to defend the 
accused. Sundays and ‘Tuesdays are bad days for thieving; 
Uchlas often let shem pass without attempting a theft. If any 
friend of the tribe happens to be robbed he will get his property 
back if he satisties the headman that he has befriended some 
one of the tribe. ‘The man’s plea of friendship is laid before a 
jury or panchiyai. The jury will not admit the plea unless one of 
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the tribe comes forward and declares that the claimant is a friend of 
the tribe. Ifsome one comes forward the property is handed to the 
claimant, and the thief’s loss is made good from public funds, ‘Their 
code of honour is extremely high. Any breach of loyalty, any tale- 
telling against a brother Uchlia mects with the sharpest punishment. 
Tf one Uchlia charges another with telling against him the headman 
calls the castemen together. The accused is brought before the 
meeting and asked what ho has done. If ho can prove that the man 
ho told was a friend of the tribe, even though the friend may be a 
constable, no notice is taken, Jf the tale-bearing is traced to spite, 
illwill, or jealousy, the informer is forced to pay the value of the 
property stolen and is marked asa trailor. It the accused denies that 
he told any one his innocence is tested by the oil-caldron or tel-kadai. 
Before the heads of the caste agreo to refer the dispute to the oil- 
caldron they make the accused enter into a written agreement that 
if the ordeal proves him a traitor, he will pay a fine to be fixed by 
the head of the caste, ‘The fine is generally heavy, sometimes as 
much as £100 (Rs. 1000). When the caste-leaders agree to refer 
the matter to the caldrom they/ask'a potter to make a kadai that is 
a large earthen caldron with a bowl-shaped body and a broad flat 
rim. For one kadai the potter is paid as much as 3s. (Rs. 14). 
The reason of this high price is that the sacred caldron has to be 
made with the greatest care, The potter must wash before he 
begins to mako it. He must bake it in a special kiln and see that 
nothing impure touches it. When the jar is ready the potter sends 
word and the caste-council go to his yard and take it from his 
hands. Tho potter does not perform any ceremony on the caldron 
after it is baked nor does ho tie anything round its neck. He is 
not recognized by the Uchtitis as a priest nor does he perform any 
ceremonies for them in tinies of eliolera, When the jar has been 
taken to the Uchlia’s hamlet a quantity of sesamum-seed or til is 
brought and seven married women of good character are called. 
They are mado to bathe, are dressed in new clothes, and have their 
brows warked with redpowder, and their arms with turmeric 
powder, ‘They sit in a line and clean the oil-seed fasting the 
whole day. When the seed is clean it is handed to the oil-presser 
or Teli, The oilman is made to wash himself, to clean his mill, 
and put in a new crusher, and for this he is paid 14s. (Rs. 7). When 
the oil is crushed the crusher is taken out, broken in picces, and 
used as firewood for boiling the oil. The caste-leaders choose 
some lonely spot at which to hold the ordeal and a large body of the 
casto perhaps fifty fricnds of the acensed and fifty friends of the 
accuser, both mon and women, gu to the spot accompauicd by the 
accused, the umpires, and music. When the spot is reached the 
accused is seated by himself fasting in a tent or booth. A fire is 
kindled, the caldron is set on the fire, and tho oil, which is 
never less than ten pounds (5 shers), is poured in. When the oil 
begins to boil the accused is called. He comes from the tent 
with music accompanicd by the nmpires. When the accused 
comes out of the tent, ho bathes, but worships no god nor is any 
image of any god put near the caldron. When the accused comes 
close to the boiling caldron a round stone of the size of a pigeon’s 
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egg is dropped into the oil. The accused calls in a lond voice, ‘Tf 
1 have spoken the truth may the oil be to me as milk.’ The 
accuser answers in a loud voice, ‘If he has told a lie may the 
boiling oil be to hia as fire or as worse than fire.’ The accused 
plunges his arm into the oil and draws out the stone. He shows 
the stone to the head of the caste and throws it behind his own 
back, ‘I'he fire ix allowed to burn ont and the accused is led to 
his tent and watched to see if he is suffering. After twenty-four 
hours the caste-.eaders call on him to wash his hand with cow’s 
urine, cowdung, wid sand, When his hand has been washed it is 
closely examined. If it has taken no harm the accused is acquitted 
and brought back to the village. If the accuser is not satisfied 
that the hand has escaped unhurt a goat is killed and the accused 
is made to use his hand in pulliog off the skin. During the time 
of the ordeal, which generally lasts ten to fifteen days, the accuser 
feeds cne-hall of the company and tho accused feeds the other half 
of the company. At the end the person who wins the ordeal is 
paid all his expenses by the person who loses, and, at the same 
time, is presented with atace-bordered shouldercloth and a turban 
together worth L12 to £24 (Rs. 120-240). > The loser further pays the 
caste council a fine of £6-(Rs. 60), which is spent on a caste feast. 
Oil-ordeals come off sometimes twice sometimes as often as ten 
times in the year acvording as disputes happen to be many or few. 
Cases of injury from the boiling oil are rare. The accused almost 
always comes off unhurt, 


Uchlids go thieving in couples or in bands of six to twelve, some- 
times all men, sometimes all women, and sometimes half men and half 
women. They do not wait to strip a victim of all his ornaments. Even 
if it is a child one ornament only 1s taken, The stolen property is 
never kept by the man who ‘stole it, It is at once made over to the 
thief’s partuer, aud, with the least possible delay, without stipulating 
any value, is lefs by him with some Mdérwar Vani or Brdhman 
receiver of stolen goods. After a time the Uchlia comes to the 
receiver and takes what he gives him without a grumble, even 
though he is paid Jess than one-tenth of its value. This is the 
road which leads many a Marwari to wealth. Widows and other 
women who have oo man to support them thieve. Women thieves, 
sometimes three or four together, attend fairs and big markets. 
They mark some child with ornaments and watch till the child’s 
parents are in a throng watching a show or driving a bargain. ‘Two 
or three Uchlia woinen come pressing up watching the show with 
their eyes, and, with their hands, or the lancet they carry in their 
mouths, loosening the ornament. The thicf passes the ornament to 
her friend who makes off while the thief loiters about safo and 
unconcerned for if she is caught nothing is found. When they 
see uo one about Uchlia women sometimes go into houses and take 
away clothes left to dry. If they find some one in the house they 
ask if so-aud-so docs not live here or where so and so lives, 
Most of the Uchliis are well-to-do. Almost none are in debt 
and only the few chimsy-fingered are badly off. In case of need 
they borrow froin Mérwér and Gujarat Vanis or from some one of 
their own caste. If they want money they seldom find it difficult 
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to raise aloan, A few of them are moneylenders, lending money 
in a quiet way to their fellow-villagers, They have a good middle 
class social position. They are liked by their neighbours. They 
never steal from a house in their own village and many of the 
villagers directly or indirectly share in their gains. hey claim 
and enjoy the standing of respectable Kunbis. Their humble- 
mindedness and wish to please win the favour of the office-bearers 
and of the other leading men of the village. 


Except that he seldom does any work, tho home life of an Uchlia 
does not differ from that of an ordinary husbandman. The Uchlia’s 
special life begins when he leaves his village for cities, market-towns, 
or fairs. After a few days’ idling in the village one or two of them 
talk over the next big fair, agree on some thieving programme, and 
fix how the booty is to be shared. After making what they can out 
of the fair they generally spend much of their gains on liquor and 
return half-drunk to their homes. An Uchlia’s expenses and his way 
of living do not differ from those of an ordinary Kunbi. A house 
costs £5 to £20 (Rs, 50-200) to build and 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) a 
month to rent. heir house goods vary in value from £2 10s, 
to £5 (Rs. 25-50) ; and the yearly cost of clothing a family of five 
varies from £1 10s. to £2 (Ra, 15-20). A birth costs 10s, (Rs. 5), 
a naming 8s. (its. 4), a hair-clipping 4s. to 6s. (Ra. 2-3), a boy’s 
marriage £5 to £10 (Is. 50-100), a girl’s marriage £2 10s, to 
£5 (Rs. 25-50), a girl’s coming of ago 10s, to £1 (Rs, 5-10), a 
pregnancy 6d. to 2s. (Re. 4-1), and a death 16s, to £1 4s. (Rs. 8-12). 
They worship the ordinary Bréhmanie- gods and goddesses. ‘heir 
favourite deities are Bahiroba, Bhavani, Khandoba, Maridi, Mhasoba, 
Vetal,and Yellama ; those who worship Bahiroba fast on Friday, those 
who worship Bhavini on ‘l'uesday, and those who worship Khandoba 
on Sunday. ‘Tho Bhavani of TuljApurand Yellamma of Saundatti are 
most venorated by the majority of Uchlias. They have no particular 
form of worship. Thoy visit the ordinary temples of these deities, 
bathe, and fall at the feet of the god and ask for health and good 
fortune. Their rites are perfurmod under the guidance of the 
temple ministrant who gives them holy ashes or udi, and if 
they have been unsuccessful, advises them to offer a goat, give 
a feast, or be more regular in visiting the temple. They occasion- 
ally suffer from spirit-possession. When an Uchhia is attacked by 
a spirit the patient’s friends call any one who iscxpert in ca-ting 
out devils. Somo Ochlias have a great name as devil-scarers. 
When one of these exorcists is asked to cure a person who is 
suffering from a spirit attack, he washes and puts on fresh clothes. 
He goes to the patient’s house and drops incense or wd into a fire 
in front of him. The fumes of the incense scare the spirit and 
make him say who he is and what he wants, If a promise is 
given that his wishes will be granted the spirit generally leaves. 
They make pilgrimages to Alandi, Pandharpur, Jejuri, Bhimé- 
shankar, or wherever there is likely to be a crowd. ‘'Uhey keep the 
usual Bréhmanic and local fasts and feasts. For five days after 
the birth of a child the mother is held to be unclean and to make 
unclean any person or thing she touches. During each of these 
days the midwife rubs the mother and child with turmeric paste, 
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oil, and scraps of cocoa-kernel bruised on a stone slab, bathes 
them in warm water, and lays them on bedding spread on the 
ground instead of on a cot. ‘The time a mother remains apart 
varies from five days to a fortnight or even three months according 
to her husband's wish. During this time she is fed on rice and oil, 
On the fifth day small silver plate with an embossed image of the 
goddess Satvai or Mother Sixth is laid in a new winnowing basket 
and in front of it are placed dry dates, a picce of turmeric root, a bit 
of dry cocoa-kernel, two betel leaves and a nut, and a little wooden 
box with redpowder. Some sweet food is laid before the image and 
all night long a lamp is kept burning before it. From this day the 
mother may move about the house and do the housework, but in 
well-to-do families she remains apart for several wecks. Instead 
of worshipping Satvdi in the house on the fifth day some rub the 
mothor’s hands aad fect with turmeric powder, cover her with a 
blanket, and taka her to the village temple or some other spot 
where is a stone image of the goddess Satvat. The mother rubs red 
and turmeric powders on the goddess, offers seven different fruits, 
and bows before her with joimed-hands. On the twelfth day 
female friends and kinswomen are called and the mother and child ara 
bathed and the child is presented with clothes, named, and cradled. 
Tho child’s name is chosen by relations. ach woman present 
is given two betel leaves and @ nut, a handfal of gram, and 
grains of wheat boiled whole, In the third month the parents of 
the child with their friends and relations go into a grove or garden 
ontside of the village and worship the goddess Ran Satvai or the 
Forest Satvai, who lives inseven stones placed under a bdabhul or 
gum acacia tree. In the grove or garden they kill a goat, cook it 
and worship the soddess. Lhe -geven stones are marked with 
turmeric-powder redlead and yermillion, a cocoanut and a 
pomegranate are set close to them, frankincense is burned, and rice 
mutton and Indian or Italian millet bread are laid before the stones. 
The party sit to dinner and when dinner is over return home. What 
remains of the dinner is generally left in the grove or garden, On 
returning they sit for a while atthe host’s house and go to their homes, 
When a boy or eirl ts two or three years old its hair is cut for the first 
time. Most mothers promiscto perform a vow in hononr of some deity, 
generally of Satvii, if the child is brought safe through tho first two 
or three years of 71s life. If the child reaches the age named its parents 
visit the shrino and pay the vow. On their return they calla barber 
and he cuts the child’s hair, Some goats are slanghtered and the 
dressed flesh is offered to the deity. The ceremony ends with a caste 
feast. Uchlia boys are married between ten and twenty and Uchlia 
girls between scven and sixteen. When a man thinks of marrying 
his son, his fricuils and relations go to a family who have a daughter 
likely to make a suitable match. Ifthey like the girl, they ask her 
in marriage in the name of the boy’s father. If he thinks the 
match favourable, the girl’s father gives an evasive answer, and 
sends some friends and relations to see the boy. If they approve of 
the boy, the girl’s father sends the boy’s father word that he agrees to 
the match. The boy’s parents start for the girl’s with music and traya 
of fruit and betel leaf. At the girl’s the caste are met and all the 
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women of the caste rub the girl’s forehead with redpowder. The 
boy’s parents present the girl with a snit of clothes and fix the 
date for the marriage without asking an astrologer. The marriage 
settloment consists of the boy’s father paying £5 (Rs. 50) to the 
girl’s maternal uncle. Besides this the boy’s parents have to pay 
the girl’s parents £10 to £20 (Its. 100-200). Unhke most Poona 
Hindus Uchlids never consult a Bréliman; they never ask Brahmans 
to officiate at any of their ceremonies. When everything is settled 
and the marriage day is fixed, the boy’s father goes with his party 
to the girl’s village and stays at a janvas-ghar or lodging provided for 
him by the girl’s father. After the boy’s party reaches tho village, 
two marriage booths are built, one at the bride’s the other at the bride- 
groom’s. ‘The booth is covered with a floor cloth, adorned with 
festoons of mango twigs, and consecrated by breaking a cocoanut 
and sprinkling rice and curds. On the tarmeric-rubbing day a square 
of rice is traced by the male guests. he bride and bridegroom are 
made to sit in the square. They are rubbed with turmeric paste, and 
their brows are decked with-tlower wreaths, This turmeric-rubbing 
is repeated fivo times during the days 9 During each rubbing a 
Holar beats a drum and*womensing,’ At six im the evening of 
the samo day the boy goes in procession to the village temple of 
Maruti. He is then brought to the girl’s where the boy and girl 
bathe in the booth. After their bath they are dressed in new 
clothes and made to sit on a blanket on a rice-traced square, the 
bride sitting to the left of the bridegroom, The brows of both 
are decked with tinsel chaplets and-thread bracelets or kunkans 
are bound round their wrists. | While they are seated one of the 
guests asks the girl’s father whether he has anything to say against 
the boy’s parents; if he has nothing to say against the boy’s 
parents the girl’s father ties together the hems of the bride’s and 
bridegroom’s garments. ‘The guests call out words like Nulekhal, 
telekhal, burekhil, sambandh batak, ichandagara, periyata, apparently 
Tamil or Telugu, and throw yellow rice over their heads, and they are 
husband and wife. Copper coins are waved about their facos and 
given to the bridegroom’s sister or karavli or to the women who 
sang during the marriage. At night the family deity is taken out 
of the house shrine and set in the booth, and a drinking pot filled 
with water is set before it. The mouth of the pot is covered with 
mango leaves anda cocoanut with an car of milletis laid over the loaves. 
The guests and the marricd couple take their seats in the booth and 
Gondhalis perform the yondhal dance before the house deity! The 
Gondhalis sing hymns in praise of the goddess Amba-Bhavaéni, and 
amuse the audience with ldvanis or love songs and pavddds or 
ballads. Tho Gondhalis stay the whole night singing and dancing, 
About daybreak the bridegroom stands before the house deity, 
holding a platter with a burning lamp. One by one, the guests 
wavo a copper coin about the bridegroom's face and drop the coin into 
the platter ; 2s. 6d. (Rs.14)is added and the whole is handed to the 


1A gondhal dance is described at p. 451. There is nothing special in an Uchlia’s 
gondhad, 
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mdhalis, On ihe same day a feast is given when goats are sacrificed 
» the family deity aud their dressed flesh is served to the guests, 
After dinner, the bride is hid in a neighbour’s house and the bride- 
groom ig made to search for her, Whon he fiads her ho hits her in 
his arms aud with music carries her to the marriage booth. Tn the 
booth nearly an four is spent in watching the boy and girl rub 
each other with turmeric paste, in untying their thread kankans, 
and in bathing them. On the third day a caste feast is given and 
the bridegroom ix wllowed to return to his village with his bride and 
party. As the procession crosses the boundary of the bridegroom’s 
Villave a cocouuns is broken and rico and curds aro mixed together 
and scattered as an offering to evil spirits. His son’s wedding costs 
an Uchlia about 430 (Rs, 300), He presents the girl with the 
meanimangalsitre or luck-giving necklace, gots or silver bracclets, 
putlyieht mal or a gold coin necklace, todds ov silver anklets, and 
three dugdas or robes of varying value according 4o the giver’s wealth 
and perhaps cach sveraging about L6s. (Rs. 8), ‘Tho girl's father gives 
the bridegroom a turban worth omamayerage about 12s. (Rx. 6), a coat 
worth 4s. (Rs. 2), a waisteloth worth 4s. (Rs. 2), and a pair of 
Maratha shoes. Uchlids allow widow-marriage and divorce, 

When a girl comes of ave she isheld to be imelean for five days, 
and is made to sit hy herself During these five days she is fed on 
sweet dishes bronzht by her mother. On the fifth day she is bathed 
and dressed in new clothes. (She and her husband are made to sit 
in a bower of four young plantain trees, Whou they are seated the 
boy’s father presents the girl with a green robe aud bodice, and the 
girl’s father presents the boy with a turban and a waistcloth ; and 
a married woman tills the givl’s lap with five halves of cocoa-kornel, 
five dry dates, turmeric roots, betelnuts, rice, and a bodicccloth, a 
Holar all tho time beating a dreamy “Phe ceremony is warked with 
a feast of wheat cuikes stuffed with raw suear ; it costs £2 to £2 10s, 
(Rs. 20-25), 

Uchlids burn the dead. When an Uchlia dies the body is washed 
and shrouded in a new white cloth. It is spriukled with red- 
powder, flowers, snd betel leaves, laid on a bier, and carried to 
the burning ground on the shoulders of four bearers preceded by 
rousic and the chie? u:ourner carrying an earthen firepot. When a 
woman dics before ker husband she is dressed in a green robe and 
bodice, her brow is marked with a horizontal stripe of vermillion, and 
her head is decked with a network of flowers, aud a bit of gold and 
a packet of betelint and leaves are put into the dead mouth, Her 
three ornaments, the gafsaré or necklace of black glass beads, the 
nose-ring, and the toe-rings, all three emblems of the married state, 
aro put on and taken offat tho burning ground, On their return 
from the grave the spot where the dead breathed his lust is cleansed 
with cowdung, sud sprinkled with sand, and the dead man’s 
favourite food ix cooked and laid close byo with a vessel of water. 
The whole is covered over with a large basket. The food is 
so arranged that it leaves bare a portion of the sand-strewn floor. 
Next morning the basket is lifted and if the palm of a hand is 
found on the sand is is agood omen, for the dead is pleased and from. 
his hand go out blessings to the family. he food is thrown away 
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and the chief mourner’s moustacho is shaved. When a wom. 
dies in childbirth, rélu grains are thrown behind her body as 

is borne to the burning ground, and a nail is driven into thc 
threshold of the honse to kcep her ghost from coming in, In an 
ordinary fimeral at the time of liftiug the bier, the daughter, 
daughter-in-law, or wile of the deceased waves a lamp round tho 
dead face. Some grains of rico are tied to the skirt of the 
shroud. ‘his rice is laid on the viséva or resting-place where 
the bier is set down and the bearers change shoulders. When 
the body is laid on the pyre, the son drops water into the month, 
walks five times round the pyre, and again drops a little water 
into the mouth by squeezing a wet cloth. He kimdles tho pyre 
and sits there with tho people who accompanicd the funeral till the 
skull cracks, hey then bathe and return home. Tho children 
mourn for three days and are held impure. On the third day the 
son with the four corpse-bearers and other near relations throws 
the ashes into water, and with a wim twig sprinkles the besrer’s 
shoulders with cow’s uring i tho belicf that the cow-urine cascs 
the aching shoulders. Goats ‘are slain-and castemcen and women 
are asked to dine on the viver-bauk inthe burning ground. Before 
sitting to dinner thoy offer dressed food to the dend. After dinner 
all bathe in the river, wash their clothes, and return leaving behind 
them any food that remains. On the thirteenth day the son or 
other chief mourner shaves his face. The son makes a rice ball or 
pind, sotsitin a winnowing baskot, pours in oil, and with his friends 
and relations takes it to the burning ground, At the burning ground 
he makes a lump of carth ins roughly hitman shape and on the earth 
fiewo sets the winnowing basket with the buruing lamp in it. 
Beforo the image red aud scented powders are thrown. At the close 
of the worship, cach person present; ponrs a little water on the rude 
image and the son leaps into the water and leayes tho basket and the 
ball under water. Next morning w cock is slain in the name of 
the dead, its flesh is dressed, aud laid on a rue tree with some boiled 
rice as an olfering to the crows. After the crows havo eaten the 
company, with the son and other mourners, go to a river, bathe, and 
return home. 

When a man or a woman is charged with adultery the men of the 
caste mect and hear the evidence. If they consider the guilt of the 
couple is proved they are taken to a river bank and the man’s face 
and the woman’s head are shaved, Onthe way back the culprits 
are pelted with balls of cowdung. A large dinner is given at the 
man’s expense and he is made to touch the food before it is served 
to the casto-people. Ifthe accused deuies the charge in tho tocth of 
good ovidence an appeal is made to the oil-caldron, The tell-tale 
ordeal and the adultery ordeal differ in some details. In preparing 
the adultery oil-caldrou the oil-mill is washed with water and 
rubbed with tnrmeric powder and vermillion. The bullock which is 
to drive the mill is made to fast and like the mill is rubbed with 
turmeric powder and vermillion, Fourteen married womon, seven 
for tho man and seven for the woman, fast all day and cach drops 
a handful of sesamum into the mill, ‘The oil-presser is also obliged 
to fast. While the oil is being pressed the two aceused stand near 
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ie mill and are asked whether they have committod the crime. 
hey deny, mid if their denial is true, o1l docs not cose from the seed ; 
if what they say is false, oil flows freely. The roller of the mill is 
split and burnt ander a pan and the oil is boiled, When it is 
boiling a copper coin or a stone is dropped into tho oil, and the 
accused is forced to deny tho charge bronght against him and to 
pick out the coin or the stone. ‘The acensed is made to sit in 
a tent and is ted on rice, milk, and maccaroni. If the hand is 
found unharmed she person is declared innocent and presented with 
a tarban nod shonkdercloth, and the accuser is mado to pay the 
cost of the ordaw, which generally amounts to £35 (Ls. 350), 
Tf the hand is damaged the accused bears the whole cost 
bosides any additional fine the casic-leaders choose to naine, 
From the fine Iss. (Rs. 7) aro paid to the Teli or oil-presser and a 
casto feast is given. When a charge is proved by ordinary 
evidence the acetsed parties, thongh they may deny the charge, aro 
made to pive a easto feast. Among the Uchlits the ofhice of 
headinan or thelunwya is hereditary, ‘There is also a panch or 
council chosen ly the caste. Oulmarriage and on other festive 
occasions, the heudman getsa-turban, uncooked food, and a cocoanut, 
anda goat’s head if a goat is killed, The members of the council 
are recognized as the caste Teacdors, but no honours are paid them 
except givine then the chief seats at caste mectings, ‘Though 
Mhavs, Mangs, Riamoshis, Chambhérs, and Buruds are not allowed 
to jo the Uch! és men of these tribes are said occasionally to try 
to become Uchilias by passing themselves, off as Mardthés, Shimpis, 
or other respectable Hindus, Ta candidate’s caste is challenged 
the matter is referred to the oil-ealdron, Cases are known in which 
Shimpis, Mérwir Vinis, and Bribmans have joined the caste, 
romained with them, and married. Uchla.woman. Uchlids will cat 
from a Brahmin, 1 Mardtha, or cther good caste Hindu if they aro 
strangors. Lf a ican of ono of tho latter classes comes and settles 
among thei, they will not eat from him till ho has uudergone the 
regular entrance ecromony, Uchlias are not considered impure. 
Tn moving about on their thieving trips they nevor disguiso 
themselves. ‘They sravel by rail us far as Madras or Calcutta and 
often rob their foilow-passengers.  A.t a station an Uchhia watches 
the passengers. When he sees any likely person with property he 
buys a ticket for the place tho likely passenger is going to, His 
comrades buy tickels for intermediate stations, choosing a station 
which the train will reach after dark. If the theft is committed 
sooner than was ttended tho Uchlia alights at the first station 
and makes over the property to his comrade or ho takes his seat in 
a fresh carriage, or ho gots out and lots the train go and follows 
by tho next train. Lu picking or rather slitting pockets the Uchlia 
uses a small very esrefully sharpened sickle-shaped knife. ‘Tho 
knife, which is called wlimukh, is carried under tho tougue or in 
the cheek, the Hes being first toughened by carrying a lump of 
salt in the mouth. An expert pocket-slitter will talk, cat, and sleep 
with his lancet in his mouth. Uchliis have strict rules to prevent 
unchastity and adultery among their women. If a marricd woman is 
uccused of adultery and donics the charge sho has to undergo the 
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boiling oil ordeal. Oneor two cases of this kind take place every yea 
Tf the woman confesses the man is called forward, and, according 
to the woman’s cleverness as a thief, he is ordered to pay the woman’s 
husband a fine of £35 to £70 (Rs. 350-700). In such cases the woman 
continues to live with the adulterer. ‘he husband may if it snits 
him bettor wait and receive from the adulterer all his wife’s 
earnings and £35 (Rs. 350) for each child born to him. The 
husband can also at any time claim £35 to £70 (Rs. 850-700) as 
damages whatever amount tho caste may award him. If an unmarried 
girl is unchaste she is not allowed to marry one of the caste. A 
stranger from some other caste who has joined the community may 
marry her im the irregular or imotra fashion. If kinspeople are 
caught committing incest the woman's head and the man’s face are 
shaved and they are mado to siton a donkey, or they are pelted with 
balls of cowdung and forced to run to a river to bathe followed by 
a hooting band of caste-people. On their way back from the river 
they are again chased by a hooting crowd. A large pot of food is 
made ready and touched by thesenlprits and the contents are eaten 
by the caste. No fine is Jovicd, bat the name mdangutia or cut- 
throat, the worst name which'a man can get, sticks to the incestuous 
for life. Uchlids almosi never steal from each other. When one 
Uchlia stoals from another; however small the value of the article 
stolen, the thief is fined £6 (Rs, G0), The number of Uchlids is 
yearly increasing. Some, besides pocket-slitting, own fields which 
they cithor til] themselves or let) to. husbandmen on the crop-share 
system. Within the past ten years afew of their boys have begun 
to attend village schools; Hxeept under compulsion Uchliis are 
not likely to give up so safe, respectable, and gainful a calling as 
pocket-slitting. It the provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act 
(X XVII of 1871) were enforcedagainstthem, the Uchliés might be 
driven to honest work. ‘heir thieving might also be made more 
difficult and less profitable by forcing them, whenever they leave 
their village, to take a passport and report themselves to a police 
officer when they reach theiy journcy’s end. 

Va‘ghes aro returned as numbering five and as found only in 
Purandhar, The males are called Vaghes, the females Murlis, A 
childless Hindu generally of the Kunbi caste sometimes vows that 
if Khandoba blesses him with a child ke will set the child apart to 
worship and attend npou him, Vaghes do not differ from Kunbis 
in look, speech, food, or dress. hey are beggars who sing 
songs in praise of Khandoba of Jcjuri and ballads or ldvnis for the 
amusement of pleasure-seekers, Murtis, literally flutes, are girls 
wedded to Khandoba the lord of Jejuri. Ifa woman is childless she 
vows that if Khandoba blesses her with a girl she will be set apart 
for life to worship and attend on him. When sho is born her father 
takes her to Jejuri and on a somruti or Monday full-moon in Magh 
that is February or Chaitra that is March the girl is rubbed with 
turmeric, dressed in a green robe and bodice, her brow is marked 
with redpowder, flower garluuds are wound round her head, and she 
is mado to stand in front of Khandoba, A cloth is held between 
the girl and the god and marriage verses are repeated by the priest 
of the temple. Turmeric powder is thrown on the heads of the 
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jrland of the god and a nine-cowrie necklace is ticd round her 
neck and she is called Khandoba’s wife. The temple priest is paid 
2s. Gd. (Rs. 1}) as her fee, the girl is called a Murli, and marries no 
other husband bus the god. heir names and surnames are the 
samo as those of Mardthas. In look, speech, house, food, and 
dress they are like Mardthas. Somo of them stay at Jejuri, while 
the rest wander about the district and as far as Bombay, in bands 
of three or four ien and women, begging, singing songs, and 
playing on bells or ghols. Exeopt their marriago with the god 
Khandoba they have no special ecremony or custom. ‘Their social 
disputes are setslol by the templo priest or gurav at Jejuri, Asa 
class they are fairly off. 


Vaidus, or Physicians, are returned as numbering 523 and as 
fonnd in Haveli, Khed, and Sirar, They are divided into Jholivdles or 
Bag-man, Chalaseites or Mat-nen,and Dadhiuvdles ov Beard-men who 
neither eat tovether nor inter ioe The surnames of the Jholivéles 
or Bug-men, tu whom the fol Jowing particulars belong, aro Akpra, 
Ambile, (! hit kal, Nodgunti, Maurpati, Metkal, Parkanti, and Shingdde, 
and persons bcaring the sano sarname=dy not intermarry, They 
are durk, stout, wud strongly amade, he incn wear the top-knot, 
moustache, whiskers, and sometimes the beard. Their home speech 
is Telugu, but out of doors they speak incorrect Marathi and Hin- 
dustani. They are a wandering people and camp outside of towns 
in cloth tents or pads which they carry with them on bullocks or 
donkeys. They keep dogs and domestic fowls. They eat fish and 
flesh except beef and pork, and drink liquor, ‘Their staple food is 
millet, veyetablos, and o¢casionally, wheat and rice and clarified 
butter, ‘They ac frugal in their use of elarified butter. Wowever 
woll-to-do a family is clarified butter is always served by dipping 
cotton in it and squeezing the cotton over the dining plate. The 
men wear the lomeloth, an ochre-coloured cloak, waistcloth, or 
pair of short lreeches, a headscarf or a red or white turban, ‘and 
a necklace of coloured glass, stone, or coral beads, gold or brass 
earrings, and silver or brass finger rings. Their women wear a 
loose bodice will. short sleeves aud a back and the full Maratha robe, 
the skirt of wi ch they pass back between the feet and tuck into 
the waist behind. hey rub powder on their brows, wear false 
hair, and somesimes deck their heads with flowers. They are 
dealers in drugs and medicines, and, under the pretence of working 
cures deceive ignorant and simpleminded people, especially women, 
Both men aud women generally visit the chief towns in the 
Poona district «nce a year, and disappear aftor disposing of on 
droga and medivines cither retail to villagers or wholesale 
shopkeepers. ‘They pretend to heal any disease from a simple men 
or headache to hopeless dropsy or consumption. Besides gathering 
and hawkine healing herbs, barks, and roots, they uso many 
mineral medicines and poisons, and thoy and their women beg for 
bread. The woinen, in addition, as they walk plait date-mats, three 
feet by six, und sell them at about I}d. (1 a.). On halting at 
a village or town the men and women walk through the streets 
and lanes with one or two ochre-coloured cloth bags hung 
across their shoulders, containing, besides drugs, the skins of 
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lizards, porcupine quills, tigers’ claws, bears’ hair and_ teet: 
foxes’ heads, and deadly poisons. The cloth sacks in which these 
articles are carried aro tied either to both ends or to one end of 
a stick which is carried over the shonlder, As they move along, the 
Vaidus shout, Midipariksha Vaid the Pulse-feeling Doctor, Mandur- 
Vaid the Medicinc-sellng Doctor, Gurmi-vaid the Heat-coring 
Doctor, Pitta Vaid the Bile-curing Doctor, and so on, shouting the 
names of men’s and women’s diseases. They also bleed, both by 
cupping aud by applying leeches. They aro Hindus and worship 
the usual Brahmanic and Jocal gods and goddesses. hoir 
family gods are Venkoha and Mariamma and Yallamma. On their 
big day, Dasara in October, they kill a sheep and drink liquor 
to their heart’s content. They believe in sorcery, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, omens, and lucky and unlucky days, and consult 
oracles. A woman is anclean ten days after the birth of a child. 
On the fifth day sho worships five pebbles near a well or stream 
and feasts five marricd women with gram cakes, hoy marry thoir 
gills after they come of age amdtheir boys after they aro sixteen, 
Ou the marriage day thesboy goes with his relations and friends 
to the girl’s and is seated ow a mat. Tho girl is brought in and 
seatod on the boy’s loft, After the elders have made the boy promise 
to protect the girl and never to forsake her, five marricd women, 
three from the boy’s side and two from the girl’s, approach the boy 
and girl and mark their brows with cowdung ashes or bhasm, and the 
day ends with a feast. Next moming the boy and girl are scated 
on a mat and the five married women tie a marriage string or 
garsoli yound the girls ueck. ~The skirts of their garments are 
knotted together and they mre taken to the boy’s house, where tho 
knot is untiod and the marriage ceremony is over. hoy either 
bury or burn their dead. Ifthe deceased was a marricd man he is 
buried sitting, if uninarried he is laid’ on his back. ‘They mourn the 
dead ten days. On the eleventh a Jangam blows a conch-shell and 
rings a bell in the deceased’s house, and after recoiving 14d. (1 a.) 
retires. A feast of mutton ends the death ceremony. ‘They allow 
widow-marriage and polygamy, but not polyaudry. A boy’s 
marriage costs them £1 to £2(Rs, 10-20), a girl’s marriage 10s. to 128, 
(Rs.5-~6), and a death about 10s. (Rs.5). ‘They have a headman or 
pitil who settles social disputes at meetings of the castomen. If 


a person beats another with a shoe he is fined 1s, to ls. 8d. (8-10 


as.); a daughter abusing hor mother-in-law is fined 45d. (3 as.) and 
in addition has to wash her mother-in-law’s hands and fect, put a 
pinch of dust ou her own head, and beg forgiveness; if sho beats her 
mother-in-law she is fined 1s. Gd. (12 as.); and if she steals she is 
branded with a hot copper coin. [fa man eats beef he is put out of 
caste and not allowed to come back. Ita woman commits adultery 
with a BrAbman or other high-caste Hindu sho is fined 10s. (Rs, 5), 
her husband is fined 6s. (Ita. 3), and her parents 8s. (Rs. 4), and 
she is let back into caste. If she has intercourse with a Mhar or 
Maug or any other low-caste man she is put out of caste and never 
Jot back. They are not allowed to work as labourers. Any one 
found working for hire is put out of caste and not allowed back 
until he foasts the whole caste. The Jholivales do not send their 
boys to school. The establishment of Governmont and other 
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varitable dispensaries, the increaso in the number of medical 
practitioncrs, ard the growing trnst in English drugs, have ruined 
the Vaidus, They are now little better than beggars, 

Da’dhivale Vaidus or Bearded Doctors are divided into Dhangars, 
Jhingabhois, Wobs, Nhulekars, Ravals, and Vaemndis. "The names in 
common tse dnene mon are Rama, Malaka, Styana, Govinda, Ismal, 
and Mutya ; and among women Muktt, Yalli, Malli, Mukti, Rakhma, 
Thaki, Chimi, fua, Ramu, and Lingi, hey are black, ugly, and 
extromely wild-looking.  Kxeepting beof they eat anything, and 
excepting wormig reund their widdle the men are naked, and the 
women wear no clothes except a cloth rolled round the waist 
and one ond] drawn across the breast. When they hawk their horbs 
and roots and barks they call Véila ohhdid, A cure for wind; Sardila 
okhid, Ao eave for cold; Narula ohkhdd, A. cure for gaincaworm, 
and so on cures tor all diseases which flesh inherits or acqnires. 
Their wives grind quartz ito the powder called ringoli, of which 
spirits stand io awe, aud sell it at Ld. to 24d. (2-15 as.) a pound. 
The marriage of a hoy or girl costs them about L0s, (Rs. 5) and a 
death Gs. to Se, (Ra. 8-4) -0 Nhey seein sto have no idea of a god, 
do not keep fasi< or feasts; and navy their women at any age. 
They make the coiple stand faee-to face on av pieco of cloth, a 
necklace is tied to ike eirls neck, red fice is thrown on their heads 
by a Brahman, and the marriage is over. ‘They bury their dead, 
mourn five days, atl offer cooked, food to the deceased on the 
house-tops, aud Teast eastc-people with cakes and rice. They havo 
a caste council whe settle sock disputes. They do not send their 
boys to school and uve miserably poor. 

Va‘sudevs are returned as numbering forty-two and as 
wandering all over the distrief. “They aro said to have come from 
Dwirka in West athiiwirlatnd tochaye settled iv Poona about a 
hundred years azo. Tho names in common use both among men 
and women are the same as those used by local Kunbis. ‘Their 
surmames are Hande, Kolavane, Konhere, Paignde, Sumalkar, and 
Vatsir; persons bearing the same surnames cannot interinacry. 
They aro divide.t into Maritha Visudevs and Kadua or Bitter 
that is Bastard Vasucdevs, who cat together but do not intermiurry, 
They aro dark stror ye and well-made, and speak a corrupt Marathi, 
Tn look food and dvink they do not differ from local Kunbis. 
They bathe every second day and worship with saudal-paste and 
rice the coronet 0% peacock feathers which they wear on their 
head while they eo begging, As a class they are dirty, orderly, 
thrifty, and hospitugle. They are hereditary beggars. They rise 
early, wash their haads and tect, put on a long coat reaching to the 
ankles, and a turban with a peacock coronet. ‘They wrap a piece of 
red cloth round the waist, throw a wallet over the left shoulder, and 
take tho cymbals or chiplis which they beat while they sing and 
move about the streets begeig. The women mind the house and 
fetch firewood for side, ‘They never work and are very poor. 
They worship their family gods Bahiroba, Fringai in the town of 
Poona, Khandoba of dejumi, and Mahddey of Signapur in Poona, 
They are Shaivs by sect and make pilgrimages to A‘landi, Jejuri, 
and Pandharpur. ‘NWheir priest is a Deccan Bréhman who ofliciates 
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at their marriages, and their religious teacher is a Mardtha Gosivn 
They worship all local gods, keep all Hindn fasts and feasts, and 
beliove in soothsaying, witchoralt, and evil spirits, Ou the fifth 
day after the birth of a child the goddess Satvai is worshipped and 
the child is named on the twelfth. The mother’s term of impurity 
lasts six is days. Boys are married between seven and twenty-five 
and girls between three and twelve. heir marriage and death 
rites do not differ from those performed among Maratha Kunbis, 
They bury the dead and mourn seven days, T hey sct alamp on the 
spot where the dead breathed his last. On the return of the funeral 
party from the burning ground, they examine ashes strewn on the 
floor near the lamp, searching for the prints or marks of the animal 
into which tho soul of the dend has passed. ‘The death-day is marked 
by @ mind-rite or shrdddh and the dead are also remembered 
on the day in Mahdlaya Paksh or All Souls’ Fortnight in dark 
Bhidrapad or September which corresponds to the day of their 
death. The community is bound together by a strong caste feeling, 
and they scttle socinl disputeseat mectings of adult castemen. 
Breaches of caste discipline re pouishod with tine which takes the 
form of a caste feast. ‘Ekoy do not send thoir children to school, 
nor do they take to new callings or show any sign of improving. 
Virs are returned as numbering twenty-eight and as found in 
Purandhar only, ‘Chey are divided into two classes, Virs proper 
and Ddéngat Virs, who eat together and intermarry, hoir homo 
tongue is a corrupt Marathi. | They live in middle class houses one 
or two storeys high, with stone or brivk walls and tiled Or Theit 
houses, which are often dirty, cost £2) 10s. to £40 (Rs, 25 - 400). 
They have a store of copper and brass vessels worth 10s, to £5 
(Rs.5- 50). They employ no servants but own cattle. hey are 
great caters and bad cooks.>-They-areifoud of pungent dishes and 
their staple food is bread, pulse, and vegetables. On thoir holidays 
they cat wheat cakes stulfed with boiled pulse mixed with molasses, 
A family of five spends 16s. to £1 10s. (Rs. 8-15) a month on 
food! They are careful to bathe before they take their food. When 
they can afford it they freely use strong drinks and cat the flesh 
of goats, sheop, fowls, and fish. They ‘offer gouty to their gods, 
kill the victims, and eat the flosh. They drink moderately and 
take opium and hemp-flowers. The men shave the head except 
the topknot, and the women tie their hair in a knot behind. ‘They 
do not wear false hair or flowers. The men wear a loincloth 
or waistcloth, a shonldercloth, a cap or a turban, and a pair of 
shoes. The women wear a robe hangiug from the waist like a 
petticoat to the ankles and a short- slecved loose bodice with a 
back. Neither men nor women keep clothes in store, and both use 
the same ornaments as cultivating Marédéthds. They spend no 


1 These and the other estimates of monthly cost of living are framed on the basis 
that the family has to buy retail the grain and other articles it uses. The actual 
cash paytnents of the bulk of the middle and lower orders who either grow grain 
or are wholly or partly paid in grain must therefore be considerably less than the 
estimates. The figures mentioned in the text are not more than rough ostimates of 
the value of the articles which under ordinary circumstances the different classes of 
the people consume, 
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money on clothes as they get presents from rich visitors to 
Khandoba’s shrine at Jejuri. Their hereditary and only calling is 
begging. Men women and children of ten and over beg either at 
their own village or in neighbouring towns and earn enough to keep 
them in fair comfort. Asa class they are dirty and lazy, but honest, 
orderly, frugal, and hospitable. They rank themselves with Marathas 
but Maréthés look down on them. ‘They take their seats at 
Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri and beg alms from pilgrims visiting 
the place, offering them the god’s turmeric or bhandar, Their 
chief busy times are during the fairs in honour of Khandoba in 
Ohaitra or April, Margashirsh or November, Paush or December, 
and Magh or January. As aclass they are religious, Their family 
god is Khandoba, ‘heir family priest is a Bréhman, whom they 
highly respect and who is asked to officiate at marriage and other 
ceremonies. They worship Khandoba and visit no sacred place 
except his temple. Their religious teacher is a Gosdvi, who belongs 
either to the Giri, Puri, or Bharati sect. He does not eat from 
their hands, but they wait upon him, get themselves initiated as 
his disciples, and present him with silver coins. He chooses his 
successor and a large number of ignorant and illiterate people follow 
him. They keep the usual Braéhmanic holidays and fasts, worship 
local or village deities, and boundary gods and spirits, and 
offer them rice and pulse or meat. Their chief holiday is the 
bright sixth of Mdgh or January known as Champd-shashthi, on 
which the silver image of Khandoba is dressed and worshipped 
-~with great pomp. Their customs do not differ from the customs of 
Mardtha Kunbis. Early marriage, widow-marriage, and polygamy 
are allowed, and polyandry is unknown. They form a separate 
community and settle caste disputes at meetings of the castemen 
under some wise elder who is chosen for the purpose. The decisions 
of the majority have the force of law on pain of loss of caste. Small 
offences are condoned by fines and serious offences by a caste feast. 
They send their boys and girls to school but do not take to new 
pursuits. They complain that pilgrims are stingier and less religious 
than they used to be. On the whole they are a falling class. 


Musalma'‘ns! numbered 42,086 or 4°66 per cent of the 
population. They include twenty-nine divisions, fourteen of which 
marry together and form the main body of regular Musalmans, and 
fifteen form distinct communities. 


As far as the knowledge of the Poona Musalmans has been 
ascertained no trace remains of the conversions to Islim either 
under the Daulatabad (1318-1847), the Bahmani (1347-1490), 
Nizémshahi (1490-1636), or Bijépur (1636-1686) kings. Almost 
all claim to have been converted by Aurangzeb. This is probably 
a mistake. It is perhaps doubtful whether any of the Deccan 
dynasties made converts by force. But there were enthusiastic and 
successful missionaries who can hardly have failed to persuade 
certain classes of Hindus to embrace Islim. Of the number of 


1¥From materials collected by Messrs. Syed Daud of the Bombay Municipality and 
Abdul Kasam, abkdri inspector of Belgaum, 
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Mausalmdns under the Peshwa no record has been traced. Especially 
in the city and cantonment of Poona it is evident that many classes 
of Musalmans have settled sinco the beginning of British rule, 
Among these aro Momans and Bohordés from Cutch and Gujarat; 
Gaikasébs from Maisur; and Attérs, Gaundis, Kaishgdrs, and 
Momins from Alhmadnagar, Haidarabad, and Sholapur. 

Except that the men wear the beard, the local converts differ 
little in appearance from Deccan Hindus. The communities of 
outside or of part-outside origin arc larger-boned and fairer-skinned, 
and have sharper and more marked features and larger eyes than 
the corresponding classes of Hindus. Except fresh settlers from 
Cutch and Gujarat, who speak Gujarati, and from Persia who speak 
Persian, almost all Poona Musalmdns both villagers and townspeople 
speak Hindustani or Urdu. At the same timo all the separate 
communities speak Marathi with more or less fluency. 


The food eaten by Poona Musalmans varies partly according to 
their means and partly according. to the custom of thoir native 
country. Rich and welljopdb—Maweys, Bohorés, and Persians, 
besides a cup of coffee or tea in the morning with milk, bread, and 
eggs, have two general meals, breakfast about ten or elevon, and 
dinner about cight or nine in the cveniug. Other classes of towns- 
men have only two meals, breakfast about ten or cleven and dinner 
between nine and ten, Village Musahnans take an early cold break- 
fast. between five and six o’clock inthe morning, a midday dinner 
about one in tho fields, anda third meal on reaching home about 
seven in theevening. The town Musalmin’s staple food is wheat, rice, 
and pulse, eaten with mutton or veretable curry and fish. Among 
the richer townspeople public dinners aro generally of biryani that ig 
a dish of rice, mutton, satfron, clarified butter, and spices; and jarda, a 
sweet dish of rice, sugar, almonds, pistachio nuts, and clarified butter, 
Middle-class townsmen and all villugers give public dinners of puldo, 
that is rice with clarified butter and mutton curry. ‘Theso dinners 
are given on occasions of birth, circumcision, initiation, sacrifice, 
and marriage, and on the tenth and fortieth days after a death. The 
men take their diuncr in the men’s rooin first, and after the men 
leave, the women take their dinner in the women’s room. In the 
men’s dining room mats and carpets are spread for the guests and 
on the carpets largo sheots called dustur-khvan are spread that the 
carpets may not be soiled. When the dinner is ready the guests sit 
in two rows facing cach other. A man with a water jug and a basin 
comes in, and, beginning with the Sycds, pours water over the hands 
of coach guest. Several young friends of the host stand between 
the rows of guests and pass the dishes. When all dishes are scrved 
the host says Bismilla that is In Alla’s Name, and the guests -begin 
to eat, a group of two or three men cating from the same dish. All 
the while the men are eating, one or two boys stand with water-pots 
ready to give water to any one who wishes it. When tho dinner is 
finished the dastar-khvan or floor-cloths are removed, water is poured. 
over the hands of each guest beginning with the Syeds, and trays 
with betel leaves are passed. Hach guest takes a packet of betel 
aves, eats it with betelnuts cement and cardamoms, and retires, At 
the door stands the owner of the house to whom the guest as he 
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retires makes a buw or saldém, and leaves. The women take their 
dinner in the samo way as the men but wait for some time after the 
dinner is over. To feed a hundred guests on birydni and jarda 
costs about £4 (Rs.40) and on pulio £1 10s. to £2 (Rs.15-20), A 
rich Musalmdn family of fivo spends 2s, to 4s. (Rs.1-2) a day or 
£3 to £6 (Rs. 80-60) a month on food ; a middle-class family 1s. to 
ls. 6d, (8-12 ws.) a day or £1 10s. to £1 15s. (Rs, 15-224) a month; 
and @ poor family bcd. to 1s. (4-8 us.) a day or 15s. to £1 10s, (Rs. 
73-15) a month. Ju. spite of religious rules against intoxicating 
drinks most townsmen drink both imported wines and spirits and 
mahura spirits or Lhevra, Of other stimulants and narcotics, tobacco 
is smoked by almost all and snuff is used by a few old men, Opium 
is used in small quantities by some beggars and servants. Hemp or 
ganja issmoked by many soldiers, constables, and beggars. In the 
town of Poona thevc are few large Musalmdén houses, But in the 
cantonment Musaliaius own many large houses and residences rented 
to Europeans, Many rich Bombay Persians, Memans, and Khojas 
have built costly uiansions where thoy live from July to October, 
These buildings are one to four storeys high of stone and mortar and 
timber. Thoy cost £200 to £800 (Rs, 2000-8000) to build and £2 
to £8 (Rs. 20-80) a» month to rent. Poor Musalmans live in hired 
houses, or, when they can afford it, build a small one-storeyed house at 
a cost of £30 to £80 (Rs. 300-800), Village houses are seldom more 
than one storey high, Except tho stoneand mortar mansions of rich 
land propriotors they are of stone and clay and the walls are plastered 
with cowdung. Ou the poorest not more than £5 to £7 (Rs. 50-70) 
are spent; the rest cost £10 to £50 (Rs. 100-500) to build, In the 
Poona cantonment Musalmans live in hired hoases. In all othor 
parts of the district iris a pot of honour with them that every 
family should have « house ufjits own: 

Town Musalmans are generally fond of furnishing their houses with 
motal vessels, chietly of coppor coated with tin, and arranging them 
on wooden shelves along the walls. Among their furniture also are 
tables and chairs. Village Musalmins have no taste for furniture, 
Their house goods seldom go beyond copper and brass vessels, a cot, 
and large bamboo grain baskets. 

Town Musalmiins ure fond of good and clean clothes, ‘Fhe men 
wear a headscarf or turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, and an overcoat 
reaching to the knea, The women, except Meman Bohora and 
Persian women, wear the Hindu robe or sddi and the bodice or cholt. 
Meman women wear a long shirt called aba falling to the knee, 
and a pair of loose trousers rather tight at the ankle ; Bohora women 
wear a petticoat eithor of silk or of chintz, a headscarf or odnu over it, 
and a backless bodice. On going out they also wear a large burkha 
or cloak which shrouds the whole body except a gauze opening for 
the eyes. Persian women wear a costly silk petticoat, a loase 
short silk shirt, an«l crabroidered slippers.. Village women wear the 
Marétha robo passing the corner of tho skirt back between the feet 
and the backed and shovt-sleoved bodice with the ends tied under 
the bosom. Tho every-day dress of the women is generally of cotton, 
and the ceremonial dress is either of silk or silk with silver 
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embroidery. A rich townsman’s wardrgbe is generally worth £20 
to £30 (Rs, 200-300), and a middle class man’s £5 to £7 (Rs.50- 70). 
A poor man makes ono or two suits worth 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10) either 
on yearly festivals or whenever the old suit is worn ont. A rich 
woman’s wardrobe is generally worth £30 to £40 (Rs, 300-400), a 
middle class woman’s £6 to £10 (Rs.60-100), and a poor woman’s 
£1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). 

Except some of the lower classes, butchers, fruiterers, watev- 
carriers, and sweepers, who when they can afford it are fond of 
wearing a large gold ring in the right ear and a silver chain 
weighing one or two pounds on the right foot, Musalmén men 
seldom wear ornaments. Almost all Musalmin women begin 
married life with a good store of ornaments. Their parents must 
give them at least one nose-ring or nath, a set of twelve golden ear- 
rings, and twenty silver finger rmgs, and their husbands must invest 
in ornaments for tho bride as much money as the amount of the 
dowry which is gencrally £12 14s. (Rs.127). In poor families the 
women soldom keep their full stock of wedding jewels, Most 
disappear by degrees to meet special expenses and to help the family 
through times of scarco food or of scanty labour. Roughly a rich 
woman’s ornaments vary in value from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500-1000), 
a middle-class woman’s from £20 to £30 (Rs, 200-300), and a poor 
woman’s from £5 to £10 (Its.50-100). 


Of town Mausalmdns some are tradesmen and a good many 
aro craftsmen. ‘fhe bulk are soldiers, constables, messeugers, and 
servants, Of village Musalméns the greater number are 
husbandmen and the rest ‘are craftsmen. Among the regular 
classes, especially among town traders soldiers constables 
messengers and servants, the women add nothing to the family 
income. On the other hand in many of the special communities 
and among husbandmen weavers and other craftsmen and petty 
shopkeepers, the women carn almost as much as the men. Though 
hardworking, most servants and craftsmen and a few petty traders 
are wanting in forethought and are excessively fond of drink and 
good living. Village Musalmins, especially husbandmen, are 
thrifty. ‘Traders and some servants and craftsmen are well-to-do. 
With these exceptions the Musalmdns as a class are badly off, 
Most of them are in debt and in some cases hereditary debt is handed 
from father to son, Samoness in faith, worship, manners, and 
customs binds Musalmans into one body. Except somo families of 
Khojds or Mastalian Shids and Daudi Bohordés or Ismailian Shids, 
perhaps about two hundred Poona families in all, Musalmaéns are 
Sunnis in faith, They respect and obey the same kazi, worship in 
the same mosque, and bury in the same burial ground. Among 
special or local communities the fruiterers or Bagvans, the mutton- 
butchers or Kasdis, the bricklayers or Gaundis, and the masons or 
Takdrds have such strong Hindu leanings that they do not mix with 
other Musalmans. They almost never go to the mosque, they 


eschew beef, keep Hindu holidays, and openly worship and offer 
vows to Hindu gods. 


Of the regular Musalmans perhaps about ten per cent teach their 
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children to read the Kurén. All of them aro careful to circumcise 
their male children, to perform the initiation or bismilla ceremony, 
and to have their marriage and funeral ceremonies conducted by the 
kazi that is the judge or by his deputy or ndib. Though most do not 
daily attend the mosque, almost allare present at the special services 
on the Ramzan and Bakar-Id festivals, and are careful to give alms and 
to pay the Adz: his dues. Their religious officers are the kdzi or judge 
but now chietly ihe marriage registrar, the /iatih or preacher, the 
mulla or priest, and the mujavar or beadle. The kdzi, who in formor 
times was a judyc as well asa marriage-registrar, now only registers 
marriages. Ile is helped by his deputy or nith who attends all 
Village weddings and the marriages of middle-class and poor Poona 
townspeople. ‘I'he marriage fee is 5s. (Rs. 24) and the remarriage 
fee 10s. (Rs. 5). ‘Cho fAhatib or prayer-leader formerly enjoyed 
grants of land. A& present their office has almost disappeared and 
the mosque services are led by any learned layman or by a maulvi 
or law-doctor. Tho bdangi or crier keeps the mosque clean, shouts 
the prayer-vall five times a day, and calls guests to marriage and 
other ceremonies.! They are poorly paid-and live chiefly on alms and 
gifts of food and clothes... The mujdyar or beadle attends at the 
shrine of some saint. He keeps the shrine clean and lives on the 
offerings that are made to the saint. Besides the religious officers 
certain Pirziidés ov scons of saints hold a’high position among Musal- 
mans, ‘hey are spiritual guidesand have religions followers chiefly 
among weavers and the classes) who live by service. These Pirzddas 
live on estatces vranted to their forefathers by the Musalmdn rulers 
of the Deccan. C'arelessness and love of show have forced most of 


them to part with their lands and they are now supported by their 
followers. 


Except Bohorits and Persians, almost all Musalmdns believe in 
saints to whom they pray for children or for health and offer sacrifices 
and gifts. Most craftsmen and almost all husbandmen believe 
in Mhasoba, Maridi, and Satvdi, Ilinda deities to whom they make 
gifts and offer vows and whom they worship either publicly or 
privately. To Mhasoba or Buffalo-father, after they have gathered 
their last crop, liusbandmen offer goats, and believe that he 
guards their ficlla from being robbed. The imutton-butchers or 
Kasdis, the fruitercrs or Bagvans, the water-carriers or Pakhbalis and 
other lower classes believe that Maridiis the goddess of cholera, they 
worship her in sickness, and offer her sacrifices, Satv4i or Mother 
Sixth is considered the goddess of fate. Women alone believe in 
Satvdéi and worship und make offerings to her on the sixth night 
after a child is burn. ‘Town Musalmans generally marry their boys 
between sixteen and twenty and their girls betweon tenand fourteen. 


1 He calls from the highest place in the mosque, before sunrise ‘ Alla is great’ 
‘Alla is great’ (this fuar times over); I bear witness, there is no God but Alla 
(thia twice); I bear witness Muhammad is His Prophet (twice). Come to pray 
(twice) ; come to salyatioa (twice) ; prayers are better than sleep (twice); Alla is great 
(twice) ; there is no Giod bat Alla (once), Kxcept that the words ‘ prayers are better 
than sleep’ are left ont tae call to each of the other four prayers is the same. This 
is the Sunniform. Shids after the words ‘come to salvation’ add ‘come to a good 
act’ (twice). ‘They never use the phrase ‘ prayers are better than sleep.’ 
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Almost every one is anxious to have his daughter married before 
she comes of ago. Villagers gonerally marry their children earlier 
than townspeople. ‘The observances in towns and in villages are 
the same except that in villages they are less costly. Chiefly 
because of its expense tho practice of betrothal has nearly died 
out. <A. fow rich or well-to-do families have a betrothal a year 
or six months before the marriage when the boy and girl are very 
young, or a month or two before tho marriage if the couple are of 
age. Ifall is ready beforehand some hold the betrothal within 
a week of the marringe. A. betrothal costs £4 to £8 (Rs, 40-80), 
A few days before the marriage a lay doctor or other learned 
man is asked to chooso a lucky day for the wedding. He is 
told the names of the boy and girl and finds out from his books 
what days will be lucky for people of those names, From the 
day he fixes the wedding observances begin and last six days. 
The first four days are speut in rubbing the brido and bridegroom 
with turmeric. ‘his is done twice a day in the morning and in 
the evening. In the afternoon of the fifth day henna is brought 
from the bride’s house by. her sister, who sits behind a curtain 
with two or threo of her friends who accompany her, and rubs it 
on the bridegroom’s pals and is given 4s, to 10s. (Rs, 2-5). The 
henna is rubbed both on tho palms of the bride’s hands and on the 
soles of her fect. After the heana-marking, dinners are givon at the 
bridegroom’s first to men and after the men leave to women. About 
ton o’clock in the evening the bridegroom’s friends and kinsmen set 
him on horseback and escort him to the bride’s in a large procession 
with musicand torches. ‘The bridegroom is dressed in a large red or 
white coat falling almost to the ground called jama, an embroidered 
silk red turban or mandil, and a silk waistscarf. A rod cloth with 
a cocoannt in it is tied on hisdap-orpgodi. Over this dress a cloak 
of jasmine or other flowers covers the body from head to foot. 
Before starting lemons are thrown over tho bridegroom’s head to 
the four quarters of heaven and a cocoanut is dashed to pieces on the 
ground in front of him. At the bride’s, before he alights from his’ 
horse, the bride’s brother gives the bridegroom hot milk or sugared 
water that his married life may be sweet. A cocoanut is dashed on 
the ground bofore him and lemons are cut and thrown over his 
head to the four quarters to scare evil spirits. The bridegroom 
then enters the marriage-porch or hall which has been built a few 
days before the beginning of the marriage. On the day the porch 
is built, a cocoanut tied in yellow cloth is hung on the chief pole 
to ward off spirits. In this hall the bridegroom’s party find a few of 
the bride’s kinsmon and he and his friends take their scats. The 
Kivi or tho deputy kdzi is called to register the marriage. He 
makes the bridegroom and the bride’s father sit facing each other, 
and making each hold the other’s right hand, begins to register the 
marriage. After the marriage is registered and the sum stipulated 
for the girl’s dowry is entered, tho bridegroom says before all present 
that he has chosen her as his wite with the said sum as dowry. 
The bride’s futher declares that he gives his daughtor to the 
bridegroom in marriage with all lawful ceremonies and with acertain 
sum as dowry. Aftor this the bridegroom embraces his father-in- 
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law and shakes lands and bows low to all present. Till two or three 
in the morning the bridegroom sits in the booth or hall listening to 
singing and dancing girls. About dawn the bride’s brother calls tho 
bridegroom to the women’s room, ‘The bridegroom goes by himself 
and in the women’s room finds all mmveiled except the bride, because 
women necd not bo veiled before either a bridegroom ora king. In 
the room a sougstress or domni! seats the bridegroom and the 
bride on a cot on different sides of a red cloth or curtain which is 
held by two women, While the dumni sings a piece of red thread is 
thrown over the curtain and the bride and bridegroom throw rice 
on each other over the curtain. When the song is ended the domnt 
asks the bridegroom to take down tho red curtain and his bride’s 
face is shown him ina mirror. The bridegroom looks at her face, 
reads the first verses in the Kurdén on which his eye happens to fall, 
and presents the bride with a ring or other ornament. Both come 
down from the vot, A large vessel full of red water is brought 
before them. A ring from the bride’s hand is dropped into the 
water and the bride and bridegroomare asked to see who can first 
pick out the ring. Whoevyeris first willrule the house. The bride 
is generally helped by some friend or her sister and sho generally 
wins ; in fact sho is allowed to win. Pour round bamboo or cocoa- 
palm leaf sticks called chhadis, about as thick as a quill-pen and 
about eightecn mcehes long, are covered with flowcr garlands 
generally jasmincs. ‘T'wo of them are given to the bride and two 
to the bridegrovi, and they are asked to beat cach other with 
them. When the sticks are brokem the women present begin to 
throw slippers at the bridegroom. Besides slippers they throw onions, 
potatoes, and brinjuls. After this, the brido and bridegroom are 
led into the cook-room. ‘The bride is asked to knead wheat-flour 
and the brideyrovm to bake it....While,they are making the cakes, 
the women stand and laugh at the bridegroom. After the bridegroom 
has baked one or two cakos, the bride and bridegroom are brought 
back into the women’s room. ‘ho bridegroom stands and bows low 
to all the women present, each of whom gives him a handkerchief 
and a silver or gold ring called ehhala. Besides the rmg and 
handkerchicf the mother-in-law gives a turban or a headscarf. The 
whole ceremony is called jalva or rejoiwing. — After this tho 
bridegroom goes back to the men’s room and sits there till he takes 
his bride home in the evening. Next day two scparato dinners are 
given by the bride’s father to men and to women. Towards evening 
the bridegroom tikes the bride to his house in a palanquin with the 
samo pomp in which he camo to her house, The first five Fridays 
after the marriage are kopt as Jumagis or Great Fridays when a 
few friends and relations are asked to dine and the women spend 
the evenings in siping. 

Mugalméns have no observance when a girl comes of age. Most 
lower class Musalindius in a woman’s first pregnancy mark the 
seventh mouth or satvasa by bathing the girl and dressing her 


1 Demnis are marric| tow-class Musalmén women who take to singing as a way of 
earning their living. ‘They are paid 2s. to 5s, (Ra. - 24) for singing at a wedding. 
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in her jewels and richest clothes. A few women friends are 
asked to dinner. In the evening the pregnant woman and her 
husband are seated side by side on a carpet in the women’s 
room. The women sit round singing and throw flower garlands 
round the husband’s and wife’s neck and put them on their wrists. 
They present the woman witha piece of silk or a cotton bodicecloth, 
and the husband with a handkerchief. When this is done the 
husband goes out, and the women spend the night in singing and 
making merry. ‘This ceremony costs £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). 

As soon as possible after a child is born, either its father if 
present, or its maternal uncle, repeats the Musalman call to prayer, 
that the name of Alla may be the first sound that falls on the babe’s 
ear, Hither a dagger or a knife is laid under the mother’s pillow 
and is kept there forty days. Tho child and the mother are washed 
in water i which nim leaves have beon steeped and the mother 
keeps her bed twelve days. For the first three days the child 
is fed on honey, and the mother..on wheat-grucl prepared with 
clarified butter. On the sixth day, most women keep the sixth or 
Chhati ceremony. Women bathe the child, dress it in a red or 
yellow shirt, and lay it on the ground before a clarified butter lamp 
with twelve wicks. Beforo this lamp is laid bread, boiled rice, 
vegetables, curry, and the liver and heart of a goat. If the child 
looks at the lamp it is considered lucky. The women spend the 
rest of the night in singing and merriment. The object is to please 
the fateful spirit of the sixth and persuade it to write a good future 
for the child. On the twelfth day the mother takes her first bath 
and from that day is considered able to walk. For forty days she 
remains impure and unfit to pray! In the early morning of the 
fortieth day the woman bathes in hot. water in which nim leaves 
have been steeped and while she bathes she repeats verses from 
the Kurén. Between fourand six men guests come and dine in 
the men’s rooms. About six o'clock after the men havo gone the 
women come and dine in the women’s rooms. Tho dinner is over 
about eight. After the dinner is over, each of the guests presenta 
silver wristlets and anklets to the child and a bodice to its mother. 
After the prescnts have been given tho women git up all night 
singing, and go home before daylight. According to his means the 
father of the child spends £5 to £10 (Rg. 50- 100). 


When a child, whether a boy or a girl, is four months and four 
days old, or sometimes before or after that date, the sacrifico or aktka 
is performed by killing one goat if the child isa girl and two goats 
ifthe child isa boy. he goat must be without spot or blemish 
and all its limbs must be perfect. A few friends and relations 
are asked to dine, and the goat is eaten by all except by the parents 
of the child who may not eat the flesh of the sacrifice. A sacrifice 
ceremony costs the child’s fathor £3 to £6 (Rs. 80 - 60). 


Tn a rich or well-to-do family, when the child is four years four 


1A lying-in woman is held impure and is not allowed to touch the Kurdn or to 
ray for forty days. During all this time she ought not to cook, but in poor 
amilies a woman is allowed to cook after the twelfth day. 
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months and four days old, comes the Initiation or Bismilla, that is 
In Alla’s Name. On the day before the ceremony the boy or tho 
givl is bathed aml clothed in a rich dress and with great pomp is taken 
in procession round the places where Musilmans live and along the 
high road. On returning home, an old maulavi or law-doctor is 
called. Woe seats the child near him and in a loud voice repeats the 
word bismilla [In the Name of Alla, and tells the child to repeat it 
after him. ho child says bismil/a and prayers are offered and 
dinner is served. The women spend the night in singing and merry- 
making, ‘he cust of the ceremony is £2 to £4 (Rs. 20-40), 

Every Musalmdn is anxious to circumcise his son when he is 
seven years old. A circumcision is attended with as much pomp 
and cost asamarriaye. For two or three days before a circumcision, 
as before a marriage, the boy is rubbed with turmeric and bathed. 
On the fourth day about four in the afte~noon the father’s friends 
and kinsmen seat the child on horseback and go about the streets 
with music. In the evening a barber is called and the boy is 
circumcised. ‘To dull the pain some boys are given ganja or hemp- 
seed or some other drugs Lhe barber is paid 2s. Gd. to 5s, 
(Rs. 14-24) and when the boy is wellis presented with rice, cocoanuts, 
sweotmeats, and iw suit of old clothes and money. In honour of his 
recovery a grand dinner is given to fricuds and relations, A 
cireumeision cosis £4 to £20 (Rs, 40-200). 

When no hope of recovery remains, the chapter of the Kurdn 
which tells of death and the glorions future of the believer, is read, 
the creed and prayers for forgiveness are repeated, and a few 
drops of honey or sugtared water are dropped into the dying mouth. 
As soon as life is zene the eyes and mouth are closed, Arrangements 
are made for the hiurial, A priest or mudla is sont for and prepares 
a large white slecveless cotton shirt called kaphni that falls from 
the neck to the feet, a waistcloth or lungi, and two sheets, and if the 
dead is a woman an additional red headscarf or odhui. The body 
is bathed and scented with camphor, aloc-powdcr, and rose or sandal 
agent, and each of the family takes a last look, The mother 
says, ‘I withdraw all the claims I have upon you as your nurse;’ 
the wife says, ‘1 give up all claim to my marriago portion,’ 
Then, amid the wailing of the womon, the body is laid in the bier 
and raised on the shoulders of four friends who raise the ery Ld-al 
laha-~illa-alléh ‘Vhere is no God but Alla.” On their way to the 
burial ground the Lier is taken toa mosque where all the attendants 
pray and then move along the road until they reach the grave-yard. 
At the burial growiud the grave is dug and all presont pray for tho 
peace of the soul, and the body is laid in a hollow dug in the side of 
tho grave, and lelt on its side the head facing Mecca or the west. 
When the grave is closed the mulla or the kazi repeats the creed, 
and they return to the house of mourning where all offer a parting 
prayer and withdraw, A burial costs £1 10s, to £3 (Rs. 15-30), On 
the morning of the third day a ceremony called the ziarat or mecting 
is held in the house of mourning. A large party of male and 
fomale friends and relations meet cither at the dead man’s house or 
in the mosque, the women sitting alone in the house in the women’s 
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room. he Kurdén is read and prayers are offered. After prayers a 
tray of rose or jasmine flowers and saija or green leaves, and a cup 
with a sweet-smelling mixture of sandalwood or rose or other sweet 
oil, with aloe powder are handed among the guests. As the tray 
passes him each guest picks a flower and dips it into the cup. 
The whole is then taken and poured over the grave. Parched rice 
and pomegranates, plantains, oranges, and guavas are handed round 
and the guests leave. 'The cost of the third day varies from 10a. 
to £1 (Rs. 5-10), Among the poora great dinner on the tenth, 
costing £2 to £6 (Rs. 20-60) ends the mourning. ‘he rich and 
well-to-do offer alms and give a small feast to friends and relations 
on the twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth days, and also at the end of 
six months. 


During the last thirty years the spread of English education 
among Hindus and Parsis has led the Poona Musalmdns to teach 
their boys English. Many of thom, especially in the cantonment, 
have learnt English, and are employed as Government and railway 
clerks, and have risen to high positions in the police and in the 
army. 


The main body of Musalmans who intermarry and differ little in 
looks, customs, or dress, besides the four main classes of Syeds, 
Shaikhs, Moghals or Persians, and Pathdns, includes ten special 
communities, Of these two, Attérs or perfumers and Manyars or 
bracelet-sellers, ure traders; seven, Barutgars, Kafshgars, Kaldigars, 
Patvegars, Rafugars, Rangrezes, and Sikalgars, are craftsmen; and 
one, Mah4wats or elephant-drivers, aro servants. Of the fifteen 
separate communities who do not marry with the main body of 
Musalmaéns and differ from them in customs, three are outsiders, 
Mehmang and Bohords, traders from Cutch and QGujardt, and 
Gdokasébs or beef-butchers from Maisur. The rest of the twelve 


or fruiterers are traders; five, Gaundis bricklayers, Momins 
weavers, Pinjérds cotton cleaners, Saltankers tanners, and Takdrds 
stone-masons, are craftsmen; and four, Bhatydrdés cooks, Dhobis 
washermen, Halalkhors sweepers, and Pakhd&lis water-carriers, are 
servants, 


Of the four leading Musalman classes Syeds, Shaikhs, Moghals or 
Persians, and Pathdns, all except the Persians are large commu- 
nities whose members are found throughout the district. 


Syeds or Elders properly the descendants of Fatima the daughter 
and Ali the son-in-law of the Prophet Muhammad, are found in 
large numbers both in towns and villages. ‘They are said to have 
settled in the Deccan from the beginning of Musalmaén power that 
is from the close of the fourteenth century, They speak Hindustani 
at home and Mar4thi abroad. ‘The men take Syeds before or sha 
after their names, and the women add bibi or begam to theirs, 
Though by intermarriage with the women of the country they have 
lost most of their peculiar appearance still Syeds are larger-boned 
and better-featured than most local Musalméns. Their women 
also are fair and delicate with good features, The men shave the 
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head, wear the heard, and dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat 
and an overcoat long enough to reach the knees. The women 
wear the Hindu robe and bodice, and neither appear in public 
nor add to the family income. The men aro landlords, religious 
teachers, soldicrs, constables, and servants, They are much 
given to luxury. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are 
religious and careful to say their prayers. They respect and obey 
the K4zi, and do not observe Hindu customs, They have no special 
class organization, but try to marry among themselves. ‘They take 
wives fram Shaikhs and Pathédns but except in a few cases give their 
daughters only to Syeds, They teach their boys Persian, Arabic, 
and Marathi, and of late many have learnt English and secured 
service as Government clerks and constables. 


Shaikhs in theory take their origin from the three leading 
Kuraish families, the Sidikis who claim descent from Abu Bakar 
Sidik, the Farukis who claim descent from Umar-al Faruk, and the 
Abbésis who cluim descent from,Abés one of the prophet’s nine 
uncles. Asa matter of fact.the bulk of the Shaikhs are chiefly if not 
entirely of local descent, The men take Shaikh or Muhammad before 
their names, and the women bib? after theirs. They do not differ 
from Syeds in appearance and like them speak Hindustani at home. 
The men either shave the head er let the hair grow, and wear full 
beards. ‘l'owusiaen dress in a headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
a long overcoat, and a pair of loose trousers; and villagers. wear 
either a waisteloth or a pair of tight trousers, and a shirt with, 
on going out, the addition ofa large Hindu turban. Their women 
are also like Syed women delicate, fair, and well-featured. They wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, and except a few elderly women none 
appear in public or add to the family income. Both men and women 
are neat and clean in their habits. The men are husbandmen, soldiers, 
eonstablos, messengers, and servants, and are hardworking and 
thrifty. They have no special class organization, aud marry either 
among themselves or with any of the leading classes of Musalmans. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school and are religious and careful 
to say their prayers. They respect and obey the Kazi and employ 
him to register their marriages. They teach their children Persian 
and Marathi, and of late English. Many are employed as clerks 
and have risen to high posts in the army and police. 


Moghals arc found in smal! numbers in every town and village 
of Poona. They claim descent from the Moghal conquerors of the 
Deccan in the suventeenth century (Ahmadnagar 1630; Bijépur 
1686). By iniermarriago, and probably because many of them are 
local converts who took the name Moghal from their patron or 
leader, they have entirely lost their foreign appearance. Among 
local Moghals, the men shave the head and wear the beard full: 
They dress like other Musalmdans in a headscarf or a turban, along 
overcoat, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. The 
women are like Syed and Shaikh women and like them wear the 
Hindu robe and bodice. ‘he men add mirza to their names, and 
the women bili to theirs, They are soldiers, constables, servants, 
and husbandmen. In religion they are Suanis of the Hanafi school. 
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Some who have learned English have found employment as clerks 
and in the police. 


Patha’ns are found all over the district. They claim descent 
from the Afghan mercenarics and military leaders who conquered or 
took service in the Deccan, but most of them are probably descended 
from local converts who took the name of their leader. The men 
are tall or of middle height, well made, and dark or of olive colour. 
They shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a turban or 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousors. The 
women, who are like the men in face, wear the Hindu robe and 
bodice, but neither add to the family income, nor appear in public. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. The men 
are husbandmen, soldiers, constables, servants, and messengers ; 
and are hardworking and thrifty. They do not observe Hindu 
customs, or differ from other Musalméus in their practices. They have 
no special class organization, and marry either among themselves 
or take wives from the Shaikhs and.other classes of the main body, 
They respect and obey the Kaézi, and employ him to register their 
marriages, and to settle their social disputes. They teach their boys 
Hindustani and Marathi, and of late years some have begun to send 
their boys to English schools. 


Atta’rs, or Perfumers, are fonud in small numbers in almost all 
towns and large villages. ‘hey are local converts, who, according 
to their own account, were converted during the time of Aurangzib 
(1658-1707). Thoy are either tall or of middle height, well made, 
and dark or olive-colovred.,. Their womenare fair and delicate with 
good features. ‘I'he men shave the head, wear the beard full, and 

ress in a Hindu-like large white or red turban, a coat, a shirt, 
and a pair of tight trousors...Theix women dress in the Hindu 
robe and bodice, and except the old none appear in public or add to 
the family income. Both men and weren are neat and clean 
in their habits. The men have perfume shops selling trankinconse, 
agarbatti, argaja, pomatum, rose, and other flower scents, missi or 
black tooth-powder, kunku or redpowder for Hindu women’s brow 
marks, yellow and red thread called ndda and thread garlands 
called sahelis which are worn both by Hindu and Musalman children 
during the last five days of the Muharram. They are hardworking 
and thrifty, but of late years have suffered from the competition of 
English lavender and other scents. Most of them travel from village 
to village solling their stock. Townsmen earn £20 to £30 
(Rs. 200-300) a year, and can save for emergencies. The villagers 
live almost from hand tomouth. Mostof thom haveleft their calling and 
have taken to new pursuits, some taking service and others acting as 
messengers and constables. heyare Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and 
are said to be religious. They do not follow Hindu customs, or differ 
from other Musalméans in their manners or beliefs. Thoy marry either 
among themselves, or take wives from any of the leading Musalmén 
communities. — They have no special class organization. They obey 
and respect the Kazi, and employ him to rogister their marriages 
and to settle social disputes. ‘They teach their boys Marathi and 
Hindustani. None have learned Muglish or risen to any high post. 
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Barutgars, or Firework-makers, are found in small numbers in 
Poona and in some of the larger towns. They are mixed Hindu 
converts, converted according to their own account by Aurangzib, The 
men take the titl: of Shaikh, They are either tall or of middle height, 
and dark or olive-skinned. The men shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress cither in a turban or a headscarf, a waistcoat, 
and a pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women wear the 
Hindu robe and )ocdice, and neither appear in public nor add to the 
family income. Under native rule firework-makers were in great 
demand and highly respected and were sometimes rewarded by the 
grant of lands. liurng the last sixty years the demand for fireworks 
has greatly declined. Many have become soldiers and constables, 
and others farmers and petty hardware dealers. A few continue to 
make the fireworks which are in demand at Hindu and Musalman 
marriages avd cther festivals, They are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober, but as «class are badly off. They marry either among 
themselves or with any of tho regular Musalmén communities. 
In religion, they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and a few of them 
are said to be religions and careful to.say their prayers. They 
have no special class organization, and obey the regular Kazi who 
is both their murriage registrar and scttler of social disputes. 
They seldom send their boys to school and none of them has risen 
to any high post. 

Kafshgars, o: Shoe-makers, are found in small numbers only 
in the town of Poona. They are descended from strangers from 
Kabul who are sail to have come to the Deccan during 
Musalmdn rule. Vheir names Kishwar Khan, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and Dilawiw Kchén, point to foreign extraction, and, though 
intermarriage has made great changes, both men and women are still 
bigger in bone, fairer, and larger-eyed than most Poona Musalmans. 
The men shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight or loose trousers. 
The women wear cither a petticoat, a headscarf, and a bodice, or the 
IIindu robe and hodice. They appear in public, and help the 
men in embroideriag slippers. The only shoes which the Kafshgars 
prepare are the cinhroidered slippers of coloured broadcloth, which 
are worn by married Musalmain women, and sometimes by young 
men, <A pair of wonien’s slippers cost 4s. to £1 (Rs. 2-10), and a 
pair of men’s slippers 6s. to 10s. (Rs. 3-6), They are hardworking, 
but fond of good living, and spend all they earn without a thought of 
the future. Most have left Poona and gone to Bombay, Haidarabad, 
and other places in search of work. They marry either among 
themselves, or tuk wives from any of the regular Musalmén 
communities. They have a special class organization, leaving the 
settlement of social disputes to a headman who is generally the oldest 
and richest member of their community. The headman punishes 
misconduct bya tine which gocs to meet the oil expenses of the 
mosque, They have no special Hindu customs, and aro careful to 
hold the sacrifice or witika and the initiation or bismilla ceremonies. 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but few of them are religious 
or careful to say their prayers, ‘They do not send their boys to 
school, and none have risen to any high post. 
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Kala‘igars, or Tinsmiths, found in large numbers both in towns 
and in villages, are local converts, who are said to have been turned 
to Islim by Aurangzib. They rank as Shaikhs and speak Hindusténi 
among themselves and Marathi with others. They are tall or of 
middle-height, and dark or olive-skinned. ‘he men shave the head, 
and wear the beard either long or short, and dress in a turban or a 
headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight trousers. They put 
on anovercoat on going out. The women are generally delicate, 
fair, and well-featured. They dress in the Marathi robe and bodice, 
do not appear in public, and do uot help their husbands except 
by house work. Both men and women are neat and clean in their 
habits. They are tinsmiths by craft, hardworking, thrifty, and 
sober and as their work is steady, they are well-to-do and able 
to save. They marry either among themselves or with any of the 
regular Musalmén communities. ‘They have a well organized caste 
body with a headman called pdéil who is chosen from among the 
richest and most respected of the community, and has power to fine 
any one who breaks their classtules, Any one who joins their class 
has to present the community with 10s, to £1 (Is.5-10) which is 
spent in a dinner. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school. The 
older members are said to be religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send their boys to school, and as their craft 
is thriving they take to no new pursuits. 


Manya'rs, or Bracelet-makers, arefound in small numbers in most 
towns and large villages. They are of mixed Hindu origin dating 
according to their own account from-the time of Aurangzib. ‘They 
speak Hindustdni among themselves and, Marathi with others, The 
men are tall or of middie height, thin, and dark or olive-skinned, 
hey shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress either in alarge 
white or red Maratha turbati ora! headscarf, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
anda pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth. The women are 
generally delicate with regular features and fair skins. ‘hey wear 
the Marathi robe and bodice, and most of them appear in public and 
help the men in their work. Glass bracelet-making formerly paid 
well but the competition of Hnglish and Chinese bracelets has so 
lowered their profits that many have taken to retail English hard- 
ware in addition to or instead of selling bracelets. Some have shops, 
but most hawk their goods in streets where the higher class of 
Musalmans live whose women will not go toa shop to be fitted 
with bangles. They are’ hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and as a 
class are well-to-do people, living on their earnings and borrowing 
to meet emergencies. They have no special class union and 
no peculiar customs. They marry among themselves or with any 
of the regular Musalmaén communities. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, and most of them are religious and careful to say 
their prayers. They teach their boys Marathi but not English, 
Some have teken service and some are in the police. 

Rafugars, or Cloth Darners, are found in small numbers in the 
city of Poona, They are local converts of mixed Hindn origin and 
ascribe their conversion to Aurangzib. They take the title of 
Shaikh and are considered high-class people. They speak Hindustani 
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among themselves, and Marathi with others, They are generally 
short, thin, and fair. The men shave the head and wear the 
beard full. ‘Their dress is a headscarf or turban, a coat, a waist- 
coat, a shirt, and a pair of tight trousers. The women wear the 
Marathi robo and bodice. ‘They do not appear in public, or add to 
the family income. Both men and women are clean and neat in 
their habits, Whon rich Cashmere shawls, silk robes, and embroidered 
turbans were worn neat darning was of great importance and the 
Rafugars were famous for the skill and delicacy of their darns, Now 
their calling is in little demand. Most have left Poona for Bombay 
and other places where they have taken service a8 servants and 
messengers. ‘They are hardworking and sober, but most of them 
are poor living from hand to mouth. They have no special class 
organization, nor any headman except the regular Kazi who acts 
both as marriage rogistrar and as judge in settling social disputes. 
They: are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are said to be religious 
and careful to say their prayers. On the whole, they aro a falling 
class both in numbers and in condition. 


Rangrezes, or Dyers, arefoundinsmallnumbersin Poonaand some 
of the larger towns, They are of two divisions, descendants of local 
Hindus of the same name, converted by Aurangzib, and immigrants 
front Marwar since the beginning of British power. The local dyers 
speak Hindustani smong themselves and Marathi with others; the 
Marwari immigrants speak Hindustdni with a mixture of Mérwéri 
words with a M:irwdéri accent... The men of both divisions shave 
the head and weur beards, bnt differ in appearance, the Mérwaris 
being taller aud stronger built and a little fairer than the local dyers. 
The women of both classes are delicate and fair. The Marwari 
women wear a petticoat, a headscarf, and a backless bodice ; and 
the loca] dyers wear the Maréthi robe and bodice. ‘hey help the 
men in their work and appear in public, Asa class, the dyers are 
hardworking, tiritty, and sober, and are generally well-to-do and able 
to save, ‘They dye turbans, headscarves, and silk and cotton thread 

harging} 1s. to 2s. (Re. }-1) for a turban, 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.) for 

a headscarf, and about 4s (Rs. 2) for forty pounds weight of silk. 
They dye red, orange, blue, green, and other shades, ‘Their work 
is constant, Before Musalman and Hindu festivals and during the 
marriage season thoy are so busy that they employ people to help 
them in drying the clothes paying them 6d. (4as.) aday, They are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and some of them are religions and 
careful to say their prayers. They have no special class organization, 
nor any headman except the Kiwi who acts as marriage registrar 
and settles social disputes, They do not differ in manners and 
customs from other regular Musalmdus and marry with them, ‘They 
do not send their boys to school nor take to new pursuits, On the 
whole they are a rising class. 

Maha‘wats, or Elephant-drivers, are found in small nambers in 
the city of Poona, ‘They are local converts of the Hinda class of the 
same name. They style thomselves Shaikhs and speak Hindusténi 
at home and Marithi with others. They are tall or of middle height 
and dark. ‘Che ren shave the head and wear the beard full, and 
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dress in a turban, a tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers 
or a waistcloth. The women wear the Marathi robe and bodice, 
They appearin public, but add nothing to the family income. 
Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. They are 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober. Under the British Government 
the demand for their services has fallen. They have taken to new 
pursuits, some serving as coustables and others as servants and 
messengers. They livo from hand to mouth and have to borrow to 
meet emergencies, Most of the men and almost all of the women 
eschew beef, and have a leaning to Hindu customs, inclining to keep 
Hindu festivals and believing in Hindu gods. They have no special 
class organization and no headman, and marry with any of the 
regular classes of Musalmdns. In religion they are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school, but few are religious or careful to say their prayers. 
They respect and obey the regular Kazi, and employ him to register 
their marriages and settle social disputes. They do not send their 
boys to school, and nene have risen to any high position, 
Sikalgars, or Armourcrs, ae foundin small nambers in the city 
of Poona and in some of thelarger towns, 9.They are the descendants 
of mixed low class Hindus who are said to have been converted by 
Aurangzib. They speak Hindustani at home and Marathi with 
others, ‘They are tell or of middle height and dark. The men shuve 
the head, wear full beards, and dresgin & turban, a tight-fitting jacket, 
and a pair of tight trousers or, a | waistcloth, The women wear 
the Marathi robe and bodice, appear im public, and help the men ia 
their work. Both men and women are dirty and untidy in thei 
habits. Armourers or knife-grinders are hardworking and sober, 
but do not earn more than 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. They formerly 
sharpened swords, daggers, and other weapons; at present their 
work is confined to grinding knives ‘and scissors for which they are 
paid about a half-penny a pair. They grind knives on a wheel of 
kurand stone turned by a leather strap which thei. women and 
children work. They have no special class organization and no 
headman, and marry with any low class Musalméns. They have nu 
special Hindu customs but are not strict Musalmans, as they perform 
neither the initiation nor the sacrifice. They are Sunnis of the 
Hanafi school but are not religious or careful to say their prayers, 
They obey the Kazi and employ him to register their marriages. 
They do not send their boys to school and take to no new pursuits. 
Patvogars, or Silk Tassel-twisters, are foundinsmall numbers both 
in the city of Poona and in other large towns. They are descended 
from local Hindus of the same name, and ascribe their conversion ta 
Aurangzib, They speak Hindustani among themselves and Marathi 
with others. The mon are tall or of middle height, thin, and 
dark or olive-skinned. They eithcr let the hair grow or shave the 
head, wear the beard full, and dress in a headscarf or a turban, a 
tight-fitting jacket, and a pair of tight trousers or a waisteloth. 
The women are generally delicate, olivo-coloured, and regular 
featured; they wear the Marétha robe and bodice, and appear itt 
public, but do not add to the family income. Both men and women 
are neat and clean in their habits. They twist silk tassels. They 
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are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and though not rich are not 
scrimped for food. They sell silk tassels and kargotas that is the 
silk cords worth 14d. (4 a.) which Hindus and a few Musalmans pass 
the loincloth through. They alsosell false hair at 8d. to 1s. (2-8 as.) 
the packet, fly-flappers or chavris at 1s, to 2s. (Re. 4-1), and deck with 
silk women’s gold necklaces and other ornaments for which they are 
paid 6d. to le. (4-8 as.) They earn 3d. to ls. (4-8 as.) a day, but their 
work is not constant. ‘They have no special class organization and 
no headman, and in manners and customs do not differ from regular 
Musalmfns. hey marry either among themselves or with any low- 
class Musalmains. They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and are 
aeldom religions or careful to say their prayers. They do not send 
their boys to school, and some have sought employment as servants 
and messengers. 

Fifteen Separate Communities marry among themselves only, and 
have customs which differ from the customs of regular Musalmans, 
Six, Bohords and Mehmans traders, Bigbdns fruiterers, Taémbolis 
betel-sellers, Bakarkasdbs .matton butchers, and Gdokasdbs beef 
batchers, are traders and shopkeepers; five, Gaundis bricklayers, 
Momins weavers, Pinjdris cotton-elcaners, Salténkars tanners, and 
Takérds stone-masons are craftsmen; and four, Bhatyérés cooks, 
Dhobis  washerinen, Pakhdélis water-carriers, and Haldlkhors 
sweepers, are servints. 

Bohora’s, prubably from theGujarétivehoravu to trade, also known 
as Déudis from « pontiff of that name, are found in large numbers in 
‘the cantonment of Poona. They are immigrants from Gujarat. 
They are believed to be partly descendants of refugees from Persia 
and Arabia who settled in Gujarat about 1087 on account of a 
religious dispute and partly of Hindu converts of the Bréhman and 
Vania castes! They have come to Poona as traders from Bombay 
since the establishment of British power. Their home tongue is 
Gujarati, and with others they speak Hindusténi and Mardthi. They 
are generally activo and well made, but are wanting in strengt. 
and robustness. heir features are regular and clear, the colour 
olive, and the expression gentle and shrewd. ‘They shave the head, 
and wear long thir. beards with the hair on the upper lip cut close. 
The men’s dress consists of a white oval-shaped turban, a long white 
coat falling to the knee, a waistcoat, a long shirt, and a pair of loose 
trousers. Their women are generally delicate, fair-skinned, and 


1 Upon the death of Jafar Sadik, according to the Shids the sixth Imam, a disputa 
arose whether Ismail the son of Jafer’s elder son or Musi Kazim Jéfer’s accond son 
should auceeed. The majority who supported Musi form the orthodox community of Shids 
who, from the number of their Imamas, the lust of whom is still to come, are known as 
Isna asharis orthe'I'welvers, The supporters of Musi’s nephew, who started as a distinct 
body under the name of Ismiilis, especially in Egypt, rose to great power. Thoy 
remained united until in 1094, on the death of Almustansirbill4h the succession was 
disputed, Of the late Khalifas two sons Nazar the elder at first named for the 
succession, was afterwards, on account of his profligate habits, passed over in favour of 
his younger brother Airoustali, A party of the Isméilis, holding that an elder son 
seuld not thus be deprived of his right to succeed, declared for him, and were called 
Nazarians. ‘The other party, called from the younger son Mustalians, prevailed, and 
established Mustali a» successor to his father, The Nazarians are at this day 
represented in India by the Khojas and tho Mustdlians by the Bohoras, 
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regular-featured. Their dress is a red or a dark blue cotton or silk 
searf called odna, a backless bodico called angia or kdnchli, and a 
cotton or silk petticoat. On going out they shroud themselves in a 
large striped cotton or silk robe which covers the whole body except 
a small ganze opening forthe cyes. They keep their eyelids pencilled 
with collyrium, their teeth blackoned with antimony, and the palms 
of their handsand the soles of their fect reddened with henna, Except 
that they are good and thrifty housewivesthey add nothing to thefamily 
income. Both men and women are neat and clean in their habits. 
Daudi Bohoras are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and are generally 
well-to-do, and spend much on marriages and other ccremonies, 
They are considered hononrable traders and have a high name for 
honest dealing. hey deal in English piecegoods, China and English 
hardware, and some of the poor make tin lanterns and tinpots, and 
iron oil and water buckets. The rich earn £200 to £500 (Rs. 2000- 
5000) a year, the middle-class £50 to £80 (Rs. 500-800), and even the 
poorest £20 to £30 (s.200-300). They have a well organized body, 
and a strong class feeling. ‘I'he héad of their sect, who is known 
as the Mullah Suhel, has. lis head-quarters at Surat. He has 
many deputies or ddéis who are sent from Surat to the different 
Bohora settlements. ‘They perform marriage and other ceremonies, 
settle minor social disputes, and refer difficult cases for the decision 
of the head Mullah at Suvat. The decision of the head Mullah 
is treated with great awe, aud breaches of rules are occasionally 
punished by heavy fines. They marry among themselves only, 
and though they do not associate with.other Musalmans, there is no, 

reat difference in their customs and observances. In religion they 
are Shids of the Mustalian branch and differ from Sunni Musalmdns 
in rejecting three ont of the four néms and bolieving only in Ali 
the fourth Imam, the son-in/law-ofthée Prophet. ‘They teach their 
children Gujarati only, and follow no pursuit except trade, 


Mehmans, properly Momins or Believers, are found in con+ 
siderable numbers in Poona cantonment. They are said to have 
come to Poona us traders about sixty years ago from Bombay. 
They belong to Cutch and Kathitwar where about the year A.D. 1422 
their forefathers were converted by the celebrated Arab saint 
Th i 
at home and Hindustiéni with others. The aan ae 
robust, and generally fair. ‘They shave the head, wear the board 
full, and dress in a silk or embroidercd headscarf, a long overcoat 
a waistcoat, a long shirt, and a pair of loose trousers rather tight 
at the ankles, The women like the men are tall, well-made, and 
fair with regular features, ‘'I'hey dress in a long ghirt or aba, a 
headscarf or odna, and a pair of trousers rather tight at the 
ankles, all of silk. Both mon and women are neat and clean in 
habits. Mchmans are honourable traders and are hardworking, 
thrifty, and prosperous. ‘They dealin English piecegoods, furniture, 
and other Enropean articles. They have a good name among their 
fellow traders and most of them have agents and partners ¢® 
Bombay through whom they get their supplies from England and 
other foreign countries. They marry only among themselves or 
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get wives from Bombay and Cutch. Their manners and customs 
do not differ from those of regular Musalmins, They are Sunnis 
of the Hanafi school, and are very religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They teach their boys Gujardti only. They follow no 
pursuit but trade, and on the whole are a rising class, 

Ba‘gba’ns, or I'ruiterers, are found in large numbers in almost 
all large towns and villagos. They are descended from local 
Kunbis, and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzib. They speak 
Hindusténi among themselves and Mardéthi with others. ‘The men 
are tall or of middle height, well-made, and dark. They shave the 
head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a large 
Hindu turban, a tieht-litting jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, 
who have the same east of face as the men, wear the Marathi robe 
and bodice, appear in public, and help the men in their work. 
They bear no good nuine for modesty. Both men and women are 
neat and clean in their habits. They keep shops in which they 
sell fruit and verciables. Of fruit they sell local pomegranates, 
oranges, figs, watermelons, plantains, guavas, and pomeloes. Of 
vegetables they sell all sorts of greens, potatoes, peas, French beans, 
and green spices, ‘I'hey bny their stock from village farmers and 
bring their purchases home on their bullocks. They are hard- 
working, thrifty, and sober, and most of them are well-to-do and 
able to save. ‘I'hey insrry only among themselves, and have a well 
organized union under a chaudhiri or headman chosen from the 
oldest and richest members. He has power to fine any one who 
breaks the casto rules. They differ from the ordinary Musalmdns 
in eschewing becf, keoping Hindu festivals, and offering vows to 
Hindu gods. They respect and obey the Kazi whom they employ 
to rogister their marriages and sometimes to settle their social 
disputes. ‘They do not send their boys to school and take to no 
other pursuits excep) selling fruit and vegetables. On the whole are 
a rising class. 


Ta’mbolis, or Betel-lcaf sollers, are found in Jarge numbers in 
almost all large towns and villages. They are descended from local 
Kunbis and aseribo their convorsion to Aurangzib, They speak 
Hindustani among themselves and Marathi with others. The men 
are tall or of mildle height, well-made, and dark or olive skinned. 
They shave the heal, wear the beard full, and dress in a large 
white Kunbi turban, alone tight jacket, a shirt, and a pair of 
tight trousers or a waistcloth. Like the men the women are 
either tall or of middle height, thin, and olive-skinned, with regular 
features. They dress in the Mardéthi robe and bodice, appear in 
public, and help the mon in selling betel leaf. Both men and 
women are neat and clean in their habits. They are betel leaf 
sellers by trade, and are hardworking, thrifty,and sober, and generally 
well-to-do, and able to save. They have fixed shops in which they 
sell betel leaves, Ietelnuts, aud some in addition sell tobacco. 
They marry only anong themselves and have a separate union, but 
have no headman or any special rites or customs except that the 
women keep many Hindu practises and festivals. They obey 
the regular Kazi und employ him to register their marriages and to 
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settle their social disputes. They do not send their boys to school, 
and take to no new pursuits. 


Bakarkasa’bs or Mutton-Butchers also known as Lad Sulténis, 
are found in large numbers throughout the district. They are 
descended from local Hindu mutton-butchers and ascribe their 
conversion to Haidar Ali of Maisur (1763-1782). The men are tall 
or of middle height, dark or olive skinned, They shave the head, 
wear tho beard short or shave it, and dress in a large Kunbi turban, 
a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. Some wear a large gold ring 
in the right ear, The women are genera]ly thin and tall, well- 
featured, and fair-skinned, ‘hoy dress in the Maratha robe and 
bodice, and, though they w»ppear in public, none except the old 
who sell tho smaller picces of mutton help the men in their work, 
Mutton-butchers are hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and some ara 
rich, and spend much on marriage and other ceremonies. They 
marry only among themsclves and have a separate and well orga- 
nized class union under a headman styled chaudhari who holds caste 
mectings, settles social disputes, and fines any one who breaks caste 
rules. ‘T'hoy have no connection with other Musalméns and eschew 
beef. They hold aloof from beef-butchers and deem their touch 
impure. They offer vows to Brahmanic and local gods and keep 
the usual Bréhmanic festivals. heir only specially Musalman rite 
is circumcision. Though in namo Sunnis of the Hanafi school few 
aro religious, and they almost never go to mosques except on the 
Ramzan holidays. They do not.send their boys to school and take 
to no new pursuits. 

Ga’‘okasa’bs, or Boef-butchers, found in small numbers in the 
Poona Cantonment, claim descent from Abyssinian slaves whom 
Haidar Ali mado beef-butchers.._They are said to have come from 
Maisur with Gencral Welleslcy’s army in 1803. They speak 
Hindesténi at homo and Marathi with others. The men are tall 
ov of middle-height, muscular, and dark. Some shave the head, 
others wear the head hair, and ajl have full beards, and dress in 
a headscarf or a turban, a shirt, a waistcoat, and a pair of tight 
trousers. ‘lhe women are either tall or of middle height ond dark, 
They wear the Maratha robe and bodice, appear in public, and help 
the men in selling the smaller pieces of beef. ‘hey are proverbially 
quarrelsome and shameless. Both men and womon are dirty and 
untidy. Though hardworking beef-butchors waste most of their 
earnings on good living and liquor. Few of them are rich, and most 
are in debt. hey kill cows and buffaloes selling the cow beef to 
Huropeans and Musalméns and the buffalo beef to Musalméns and 
lower class Hindus such as Mhérs and sweepers. They have shops 
and when their stock is not sold in the shops, they go about the 
Musalman and sweeper streets hawking what is left. They have a 
well managed union under a headman or chaudhari chosen from the 
rich who holds caste meotings and fines any one who broaks the 
rules, They marry only among themselves, and are considered low- 
class Musalméns. In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
but few are religious or careful to say their prayors ; they almost 
never attend the mosque, Their rites and observances do not differ 
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from those of ordinary Musalméns, They respect the regular Kazi 
whom they employ to register their marriages and to settle social 
disputes. They do not send their boys to school nor take to new 
callings. 


Gaundis, or Bricklayers, are found in considerable numbers 
throughout the district. They are descended from local Hindus 
of the same class and ascribe their conversion to Aurangzib. They 
speak Hindustani at home and Marathi with others. The men are 
tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They shave the head, wear 
the beard full, and dress in a large Mardtha-Kunbi turban, a tight 
jacket, and a waistcloth. The women, who have the same cast 
of face as the men, wear the Mardtha robe and bodice, and appear 
in public, but add nothing to the family income. Both men and 
women are neat and clean, They are bricklayers by craft. They 
are hardworking and thrifty, but as their work is not constant, they 
live from hand to month, and have to borrow to meet emergencies, 
They have a separate union, but no special organization and no 
headman. They marry among themselves only, and differ from 
regular Muasalinins in eschewing beef andjkeoping Hindu festivals, 
They are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, but few are religious or 
careful to say their prayers. ‘They respect and obcy the Kazi, and 
employ him to resister their marriages and to settlo social disputes. 
They do not send their boys to school. Most are bricklayers, but 
some earn their living as constables, messengers, and servants. 


Momins, that is Believers, are weavers who are found in 
considerable numbers over the whole district. They are descended 
from Hindus of the Kosti aud Sali castes, and are said to have been 
converted by the saint Khwaja Syad Hussain Gaisudaraz of Gulbarga 
about the year 1808 (800 .H.),. Thoy speak Hindusténi among 
themselves and Marathi with others. ‘The men are tall or of middle 
height, thin, and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard full, and 
dress in a large Mardtha-Kunbi turban, a shirt, an overcoat, and a 
pair of tight trousers or a waistcloth, The women are tall or of 
middle height, thin, woll featured, and olive-skinned. They wear 
the Maratha robo ant bodice, appear in public, and; help the men 
in all parts of their work including weaving. They add to the 
family income as much as a man, Neither men nor women are 
clean or tidy. They are weavers by craft and are hardworking and 
thrifty, but the compotition of English and Bombay goods presses 
them hard. The rich employ the poor to weave for them and pay 
them 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) for a robe of silk or cotton, which they 
make ready in four days, for a turban if of cotton 2s, (Re.1) and if 
of silk 3s. (Its. 14) woven in four days, for a striped cotton cloth 
8d.to 6d. (2-4 as.), wad for a waistcloth Is. to Is, 6d. (8-12 as.). 
They weave in haad looms using English or Bombay yarn. 
They weave cotton or silk turbans worth 6s. to £2 (Rs, 3-20), 
waistcloths with silk borders worth 6s, to £1 (Rs. 3-10), cotton 
robes worth 5s. to 4s. (Rs. 24-4), cotton-silk robes worth 10s. to £2 
(Rs. 5-20), and striped cotton and silk for bodices worth 1s. to 6s. 
(Rs.4-8) tho yard These goods are sold either to wholesale 
dealers, who send them to Bombay and Surat, or to retail dealers in 
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the market; They are extremely hardworking, weaving twelve to 
fifteen hours a day, working at night by lamp-light. They marry 
only among themselves, and as the women are as hardworking as 
the men, some of them have two or even three wives. Thoy have 
a well managed union under a headman or patel chosen from the 
richest members, who, with the consent of the majority of the male 
members, fines any one who breaks their caste rules. Their 
manners and customs differ little from those of other Musalmans, 
In religion they are Sunnis of the Hanafi school, and most of the 
old men are said to be religious and careful to say their prayers, 
Their spiritual head is the representative of Khwaja Syad Hussain, 
tho saint who converted them. He visits them yearly or once 
every second or third year, when they give him presents of cash 
and cloth. ‘The spiritaal guide, on making a now disciple, teaches 
him the erced and gives advice about-conduet. Besides the religious 
and moral teaching the guide gives each of the disciples a list of 
his forefathers back to saint Khwaja. 'The disciple treats this list 
with the highest respect. Ie keeps it and values it as dearly as 
his hfe, and sometimes has it buried with him in the belief that 
the holy names will satisfy the angely and prevent them from 
torturing him in the graye! Some of them practise Hindu 
customs by keeping the usnal Brahmanic and local festivals and 
offering vows to Brahmanie¢ and local gods. Some have of late 
begun to teach their children Marathi and English. Besides as 
weavers some earn their living as constables, messengers, and 
servants. 


Pinja’ra’s, or Cotton-cleaners, are found in small numbers in 
some of the larger towns. They are said to be descended from local 
Hindus of the same class and trace their conversion to Aurangzib, 
The men are either tall or of middle height, thin, and dark. They 
shave the head, wear the beard full, and dress in a Kunbi turban, 
a tight jacket, and a waistcloth, The women have the same cast 
of face as the men. They wear the Mardtha robe and bodice and 
appear in public, but do not help the men in their work, Both men 
and women are dirty and untidy, Though hardworking and 
thrifty, the cotton cleaners are much scrimped for food and have 
been reduced to poverty by the ruin of local hand-spinning 
caused by the cheapness of English, Bombay, and Sholépur 
machine-spun yarn. ‘Their sole occupation now is teasing cotton 
for mattresses and pillows. They walk the streets from morning to 
evening twanging the string of their harp-like cotton teaser some- 
times earning 6d. to 1s. (4-8 as.) and sometimes going home 
without a farthing. Many have left their craft and found employ- 
ment as constables, messengers, and servants. They marry among 


1 The Musalmin belief is, that after the body is buried it is brought to life and two 
angels, Munkir and Nakir, visit and question the dead. They ask who is his Creator 
and his Prophet, and what is his religion. Jf the dead answers that his God is the 
game as theirs, his Prophet is the Prophet Muhammad, and his religion is the religion 
of Abraham whom God saved from fire, the angels retire, and, by God’s will, the grave 
ia made a paradise in which the believer remains till the judgment day, Sinners who 
fail to give satisfactory answers are tortured by the angels with hell fire which 
ceaselessly burns them till the judgment day, 
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themselves, but have no class union and no headman. Their 
manners and castoms differ little from those of other Musalmans: 
They obey and respect the Kdzi, and’ employ him to register their 
marriages aud settle their disputes. They do not send their boys 
to school, and ara falling in numbers and condition. 


Salta’akars, ov Tanners, who are found in small nombers in 
Poona and in sone of the larger towns, are said to be descended 
from local Hindus of the Chambhdr or Mochi caste, and trace their 
conversion to Aurangzib. Among themsclves they speak Hindustani 
and with others Mardthi. The men are middle-sized, well-made, and 
dark. ‘They shave the head, wear either short beards or shaven 
cheeks and chin, and dress in a large white or red Mardétha-Kunbi 
turban, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth, heir women who have 
the same cast of face as the men wear the Marétha robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and add to the family income by helping the 
men in their work. Both men and women are dirty and untidy. The 
Saltdnkars or taunors are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them 
are well-to-do and able to save.’ “Their proper calling is to buy goats’ 
skins from the butchers and dye thein, Of late years rich hide and 
skin merchants, Mol:mans from Bombay and Labhes from Bombay 
and Madras, by ayents spread all over the country, buy and carry 
to Bombay the bulk of the local outtarn of skins, his rivalry has 
ruined the Saltinkars’ calling, and most have given up their former 
trade, They have taken to making the coarse felt-like woollen pads 
called namdds which are used as saddle-pads and to pack ice. They 
also prepare the red dye called pothtwhich is used for colouring 
sweetmeats and food, ‘They form a separate body and have a well 
managed union under a headman chosen froin the richest and 
oldest members and empowered to fine any one who breaks their 
rules, They marry among themselves only, and diffor from the 
regalar Musalmins in eschewing beef, offering vows to Bréhmanic 
and local deities chiefly Satvéiand Mardi, and keeping Brahmanical 
and local festivals. They respect and obey the Kazi but their 
only purely Masalmén custom is circumcision. They do not send 
their boys to school. They have shown energy in taking to a new 
and fairly paid industry and as a class are well-to-do. 


Taka/ra’s, or Ntone-carvers and Quarrymen, are found in large 
numbers. ‘They are said to be descended from local Hindus of 
the Dondhphoda or stone-breaking class, and ascribe their convorsion 
to Aurangzib. ‘They speak Hindustdni among themselves and 
Marathi with others, The men are tall or middle-sized, well-made, 
and dark. They shave the head, wear the beard either short or full, 
and dress in a large Windu turban, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth. 
The women, who «are like the men in face, wear the Mardtha robe 
and bodice, and appear in public, bub add nothing to the family 
income, Both men and women are rather dirty and untidy in their 
habits. The Takdrd4s or stone-masons are hardworking, thrifty, 
and sober. Of late yeara their services have not been in much 
demand. When employed as quarrymen their day’s wages vary from 
1s. 6d. to 2s. (Re. $-1). Most of them are poor, living almost 
from hand to mouth. When their work as stone-quarrymen fails, 
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they go about towns and villages roughening grindstones for 
which they are paid jd. (4a.) each. Many have left their craft 
and taken to new pursuits, some serving as messengers and 
servants, others as labourers and carriers, and many of them have 
left for Bombay and Kolhépur in search of work. They marry 
among themselves only, but have no special class union and no. 
head. They honour and obey the Kazi who settles social 
disputes and registers marriages. Unlike the regular Musalméns 
they eschew beef, offer vows to the Hindu deities Satvdéi and Marisi, 
and keep Hindu festivals. Though Sunnis of the Hanafi school, 
they are seldom religious or careful to say their prayers. 
Circumcision is their only specially Musalman rite. They do not 
send their boys to school, and on the whole are falling in number 
and condition. : 

Bhatya'ra’s, or Cooks, are found in small numbers in Poona. They 
are said to be descended from mixed local Hindu classes and trace 
their conversion to Aurangzib. Their home speech is Hindustani. 
The men are tall or of middle size, thin, and dark. They shave 
the head, wear the beard either short or full, and dress in a dirty 
turban or headscarf, a tight jacket or a shirt, and a pair of tight 
trousers or a waistcloth. _The women have the same cast of 
face as the men. They wear the Maratha robe and bodice, appear 
in public, and help the men in cooking. Both men and women 
are dirty and untidy. They are engaged by Musalmdns to cook 

ublic dinners, and are paid 28. to 4s. (Rs.1-2) to cook for a 
Fandred guests. They have also shops where they sell cooked food 
including bread, boiled rice, mutton curry, pulse, and vegetables. 
They have no fixed charges, but, according to their customers’ 
wants, sell quantities worth 3d. to 6d. (2-4 as.), They are lazy 
and fond of liquor, and, though their earnings are good, are 
always poorly clad and often scrimped for food. They marry only 
among themselves, but have no special class organization and no 
headman. They are Sunnis of tho Hanafi school but are seldom 
religious or careful to say their prayers. They do not send their 
boys to school. Some take service with Europeans as dressing 
servants and butlers. 


Dhobis, or Washermen, are found in small numbers in Poona and 
in some of the larger towns. They are said to be descended from 
local Hindus of the same name and ascribe their conversion to 
Haidar Ali of Maisur. They speak Hindustani among themselves 
and Marathi with others. The men are generally middle-sized, 
thin, and dark. They shave the head, wear short beards, and dress 
in a headscarf, a tight jacket, and a waistcloth, The women 
are like the men in face. They wear the Mardtha robe and bodice, 
appear in public, and add as much to the family income as the men. 
Both men and women are neat and clean. Washermen are hard- 
working, but are fond of drink and spend most of their earnings on 
liquor. They wash clothes generally for several families and are 
paid 48. (Rs.2) for a hundred pieces of unironed clothes and 8s. 
(Rs. 4) for a hundred pieces of ironed clothes. When employed by 
European families they earn £1 to £1 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month from 
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each family, They marry among themselves only and have a well 
managed union ander a chaudkari or headman, chosen from the 
oldest and most respected families. Unlike regular Musalmans they 
eschew beef, offer vows to Bréhmanic or local Hindu deities, Varun the 
water-god and Satvai, and keep Brdhmanic and local festivals. They 
are Sunnis.of the Hanafi school, but are neither religious nor careful 
to say their prayers, They do not send their boys to school. Their 
work js constant aad well paid, and they take to no new pursuits, 

Pakhalis, or Water-carriers, are found in considerable numbers 
in Poona «nd in other large towns. ‘They are said to be descended 
from the local ELindu class of the same name, and trace their conver- 
sion to Haidar Ali cf Maisur (1768-1782), They speak Hindustani 
among themselves aud Mardthi with others. The men are tall or of 
middle height, well-made, and dark, They shave the head, wear the 
beard full, and dress ina large Maraétha-Konbi turban, a tight jacket, 
and a waistcloth or a pair of tight trousers. ‘The women are either 
tall or of middle size, thin, and_dark or olive coloured, They wear 
the Hindu robe and bodice, appear in public, and except when old do 
not help the men in their work. Both men and women are rather 
dirty and untidy. Pakhdlis or? water-carriers are hardworking 
thrifty and sober, and some are well-to-do and able to save. They 
carry water in Jarge loather bags containing about forty gallons on 
the backs of bullocks, and sometimes slung in smaller bags across 
the-thigh. They supply water to Musalmins, Christians, and Parsis, 
and to a few low-class Hindus. They work for several families and 
carn 4s. to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) a month from each family. Some who 
are employed by Europeans are engaged solely by one family on 
16s, to £1 4s, (Rs &-12) amonth. They marry among themselves 
only, and have a_ well managed union under:a headman or 
patil, who settles social disputes with the help of other members 
of the community. Unlike the regular Musalmans they eschew 
beef and keep all local and Bréhmanic festivals. In name they are 
Sunnis of the Hanafi school but seldom attend mosques and except 
circumcision have no special Musalmén observanees, They do not 
sound their boys to school and take to no new pursuits. 


Halalkhors, or Sweepers, literally eaters of lawful earnings, 
found in smal) niuabers in Poona city and cantonment, are local 
converts. They trace their conversion to Haidar Ali of Maisur. 
They speak Hindustini among themselves and Marathi with others, 
The mon aro of midtdle height, thin, and dark, They either shave 
the head or weir long hair, aud keep the beard short or full. 
They dress in a turban or a headscarf, a tight jacket, and a pair of 
tight trousers or i waistcloth. Some men who can afford it wear a 
large gold ring in the right ear, Their women are like the men in 
face, appear in public, and add to the family income. Both men and 
women are dirty and untidy. They are sweepers and nightsoil-men, 
and are hardworking, but spend most of their earnings on liquor. 
Thoy are omploycti by Europeans on 8s. to 128. (Rs. 4-6) a month, and 
some in the service of the Poona Municipality as scavengers earn £1 
(Rs.10) amonth. ‘hey marry only among themselves and form a 
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well managed union under a headinan called mehtar who is chosen 
from the oldest members and has power to fine any ono who breaks 
caste rules. ‘Tho fines are spent on dinners and liquor. They sre 
Musalmiins in little more than name and are considered a very low 
class. Their ono Musalménu observance is circumcision. They do 
not send their boys to school or take to new pursuits. 


Bene-Israels that is Children of Israel, are also, though they 
dislike the name, known as Yahudis or Jews, and, because they 
press oil and keep Saturday as a day of rest, as Shanvdr ‘Telis or 
Saturday Oilmen. They are returned as numbering 597 and as 
found in Bhimtbadi, Haveli, Maval, Poona, and Sirnr. Besides in 
Bombay, where they have been settled for more than 150! years, 
Bene-Isracls are fonnd in the Koldba and hina districts and 
in the Habsén or Janjira Stato between Koléba and Ratnagiri. 
The origin of the Bene-Israels is doubtful. They have come to 
India either from Aden or from the Persian Gulf. If from Aden 
they are believed by some writers to be partly descended from 
Jews taken captive in Egypt by Darius Ilystaspes (8.c, 621 - 485) 
and deported by him to Hejaz im Arabia? In the first century 
before Christ one of the Snbbaa or Hemyarite dynasty of Aden 
kings, B.0.100 - a.p.525, was: converted to Judaism and introduced 
the Hebrew faith into South Arabia® Under these kings the settle- 
ments of Jows in South Arabia were probably increased after the 
dispersion of the Jews of! Palestine by Titus (ap. 79-81) and 
Hadrian (a.p. 117-158), and the defeat of ZAenobia by Aurelian 
(a.D. 270 -275).4 The Jewish Hemyarite princes continued in power 
till early in the sixth century (520), Dhn-Nawas by his cruel treat- 
ment of the Christians of Nejrin, provoked an invasion of the 
Ethiopian king Files Baan, who defeated Dhu-Nawds and fiercely 
persecuted his Jewish subjects:*5 dither at this time or about a 
hundred years later, when they were hardly used by the prophet 
Muhammad (a.v. 570 - 632), 1 body of Jews may have left Aden and 
sought safety in Western India. ‘he Babylonian Jews wero the 
descendants of the Jews who were carried from Palestine to Upper 
Mesopotamia by Pul in nc, 770 and by Shalmanesar about fifty 

ears later, They always remained a large and powerful body, 

n the third century after Christ, under their leader the Princo 
of the Captivity, and again in tho fifth century (427) when the 
Talmud was compiled, they were in great power, In the beginning 
of the sixth century the revolt of Rabbi Meir brought on them 
the wrath of Cavade the king of the Persians,® and they continued 
to suffer severely, till, in 638, the Persian dynasty was over- 


? This is doubtful. According to Mr, Haeem Samuel they came to Bombay in 1775, 
Annual Report Anglo-Jewish Association 1875-76, p. 45. * Price’s Arabia, 99, 

§ De Sacy, Mem. de Litterature, xviii, 735-753. 

* De Sacy, Mem, de Litterature, xlviii. 735-753. 
re ate History of the Jews, LI. 77-79, 87-88; Wilson's Lands of the Bible, FH. 

“O06. 

8 Basnage’s History of the Jews, 535, 563-566. The city where the Prince of the 
Captivity liyed _was plundered and the Prince and the President of the Counci? 
hanged, For thirty years their doctors did not dare to appear in public. 
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thrown by the Arabs.t At any time during the sixth century a 
body of Jews may have sailed from the Persian Gulf to India, 
Tt is hard to say from which of these countrics the Bono-Israels 
have come, Jn favour of an Arabian origin there is said to be in 
their appearance some trace of Arab blood, they are said to use 
some Arab words, and there is the modern connection with Arab 
teachers, On the other hand, the close trading connection of the 
Persian Gulf and India in the sixth century and the fact that Jews 
bearing the surname of Bene-Israel are still found in Maskat, favour 
tho descent of thn: Western Indian Bene-Israels from the Jews of 
Babylon? 

Though there is no certainty as to the date when they came to 
Thdia, ib seems probable that it was in the sixth century. Their 
own tradition, fur they have no records of any kind, states that 
they camo to Indi about fourteen hundred years ago from the 
north, and that they were wrecked off Névgaon a little to the 
north of Thal, af the southern ontrance to the Bombay harbour, 
and only fourteen, seven men-and\seven women, were saved. Two 
mounds near Navgaon village are said. to be the sepulchres whero 
the shipwrecked hodies were baried. Of the history of the Bene- 
Israels in Koliba nothing is known. They would scem to have 
lived quietly bork ander Hindu and Musalmén rulers, like other 
immigrants almost certainly marrying with the women of the 
country, to a grcat extent losing the knowledge of their special 
history and rehyiau, and adopting the belicts and practices of the 
people around them. About two hundred years ago a Jewish 
priest, coming te Bombay from Arabia, heard of the Jews in the 
country close by. and going among them won them back from 
many ITindu o}ervances and tanght them the chief tenets and 
practices of the Hebrew faithe;He-also introduced the knowledge 
of the Hebrew language. Since then the leaders of the Bene-Israel 
community have shown themselves anxions to revive the worship 
of their forefathers. Synagogues have been built and many Hebrew 
copies of the law imtroduced, and most of the leading Jewish 
observances and fousts attended to, This revival owes much to the 
establishment of British rnle in India, to whom from their origin 
and lustory, from their skill and trustworthiness as craftsmen and 
clerks, and from their discipline and valour as soldiers, the Bene- 
Israels have always been the objects of special interest and goodwill. 
The Poons Bene-lsracls say they cameo mto the district as soldiers 
in British regimenss but did not settle in Poona before 1856. 
They bolong to two classes the white or gore and the black or kale. 
According to their story the white are the descendants of the original 
immigrants, and the black of converts, or of the women of the 
country, White id black Bene-Israels, though the same in religion 
and customs, ncither eat drink nor marry together.’ The names 
in common use among men are Abraham, David, Moses, Solomon, 


1 Basnage’s Tews, 570, 2 Welsted’s Arabia, 21. 

3 Among Cochin s the black Jews arc descendants of local converts and slaves. 
Ind, Ant. I. 195. The black Cochin Jows are proselytes. They have grants which 
date as far bask a. th eighth century. Burnell in Ind, Ant. VIIL 333. 
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and Samuel; and among women Leah, Mariam, Ribka, and Rahel. 
Formerly men were called Hasaji, Balaji, Floji, and women Ladubai, 
Fsubai, Sakubéi, but the present generation have given up the use 
of Hindu names. The terms of respect for men’ are Asam and 
Murhabi and for women Amisdheb and Buisdheb. Their surnames 
are Village names marking former settloments as Divekar, NAvgaon- 
kar, Thalkar, and Zirddkar, called after villages in the Koldéba 
district ; and persons bearing the same surname can eat together 
and intermarry. ‘The men are of about the same colour as Marathds, 
perhaps a little fairer. They are generally above the middle 
height and strongly made, and in many cases have an expression of 
much intelligence and of strong character. Their eyes are dark 
brown and their hair black, and, except two tufts one over cach ear 
they shave the head. ‘hey wear the moustache and a short beard. 
Tho women are generally goodlooking and fair, some of them have 
a ruddy tinge in their checks, and have lively black eyes, straight 
noses, and thin lips. Like Hindus they wear the hair tied in a 
knot behind the head, and use falsé hair and deck their heads with 
flowers, Their husbands-treat them with respect and they have 
much to say in family matters. Their home tongue ig Marathi, 
Among the educated the Mardthi is correct, but in most honse- 
holds the Marathi spoken by husbandmen and others is used. They 
have also two peculiaritics, 7 takes the place of /, and several Arab 
words are in common use. They pray in Hebrew which a few read 
fluently but none understand, Husbands and wives do not address 
each other by name. The husband addresses the wife with the 
phrase ago that is, I say; and the wife speaks of her husband as 
the housemaster or yharkuri,or if he is an officer in the army by 
his rank as subheddr, jamdddr, or-havaldir. 

They live in houses of the better sort, two or more storeys high, 
with walls of brick and tiled roofs, Their house goods include 
metal and carthen vessels, tables, chairs, boxes, cots, stools, glasses, 
glass globes, and picture frames. he only special article is, fixed 
to the upper part of the right door post, a box with a small square 
glass let into the front of it, and inside in a wooden or tin case, 
four or five inches long and an inch wide, with a hole in the upper 
part of it, a picce of parchment with carefully written verses from 
Deut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13-20 so placed that from the outside 
through the holes in the case and box, the word Shdddya or 
Almighty can be read. Both in going out and in coming in, the 
members of the household touch this box with their two first right 
fingers and kiss it. They have men servants and women servants 
either Mardthds or Musalmans. A Benc-Isracl will drink from a 
vessel belonging to a Musalm4n or toa Huropean and will eat from 
the hand of a Brahman or other high caste vegetarian. They do not 
eat with persons belonging to other communities, and hold that a 
Mhar’s touch defiles. ‘They eat rico, wheat, millet, pulse, vegetables, 
fruit, oil, butter, and salt, and, with certain restrictions, flesh 
fowl and fish. No carcasses are eaten, and among four-footed 
animals only such as chew the cud and divide the hoof. They so 
abhor swino’s flesh that a pig-eater suvar-khin is their grossest 
term of abuse. Of birds, the rule is that those may be eaten which 
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do not hold their prey in their feet, and of fish, only those with 
fins or scales are lawful, Neither fat nor blood may be eaten, 
nor may the hind quarters of an animal.unless the sinews in the 
thigh are removed. No lame, blind, or blemished animal can be 
used as food, and even a clean animal is not lawful unless before 
its death its throat has been cnt with certain ceremonies, its blood 
spilt on the’ ground, and the inside examined, and its heart 
liver and lungs found to be sound and healthy. If any of 
these organs are diseased the animal is declared unfit for food. 
Before dressing it the flesh is washed, rubbed with salt, laid in a 
bamboo basket for about half an hour, and then squeezed till all 
the blood is pressed out of it. In dressing flesh, sweet oil not 
“butter is used. The Bene-Israels drink water, milk, tea, and coffee. 
They drink liquor, both country and European, but only in the even- 
ing before supper, and they will not stir from the house after they 
have taken it. They may be called temperate drinkers, and such 
of them as know English, use European not country liquor. They 
have two meals a day, a morning meal between nine and ten and 
an evening meal between seven and.nine. Men and women eat 
separately, the men first. -Children sometimes eat with their 
fathers and sometimes with their mothers, Except on fast days,! when 
they neither eat drink nor smoke, well-to-do and middle class Beno- 
Israels have at every meal one or more dishes of fish, flesh, or fowl. 
Except on feast days, the poor seldom taste animal food, their chief 
article of diet being boiled pulse or ghugris2 In April and May, 
before the rainy season sets in, all classes alike, rich middle and poor, 
lay in four or five months’ store of grain, pulse, onions, firewood, 
spices, dried fish, pickles, wafer biscuits, oil, butter, and sugar. 
The ordinary monthly food expenses of a household of six persons, 
a man: and wife, two children, and two relations or dependants, 
living well but not carelessly, would be for a rich family £3 to 
£4 (Rs. 830-40); for a middle class family £2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - 30), 
and for a poor family £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15-20). Among 
Bene-Israels the chief occasions for public feasts are in honour of 
the birth of a son, a circumcision, a marriage, or a death, The 
feasts are either morning entertainments between nine and 
twelve, or evening entertainments between seven and ten. The 
guests are both men and women, one or two from each house. 
“They are sometimes relations only, in other cases both relations 
and castefellows, but never any one who does not belong to the 
caste. In giving a feast a Bene-Israel with his wife’s help, makes 
out a list of the guests who should be asked, has them asked by the 


1 Their fast days are five: Som Gadalya, the Day of Atonement in September - 
October ; Som Tebet or the Fast in memory of, the siege of Jerusalem in December - 
January ; Som Esther, the Fast of Esther, in March; Som Tammuj the taking the 
outer city in July ; and Tishdbedb the Destruction of Jerusalem, in August. Formerly 
the four chief fasts, Tebet, Esther, Tammuj, and Gadalya, were known as Sababi 
Roja or Fasts of Merit, ; 

? Their feasts are ; Rosh Hosina or New Year’s Day in September, Sukoth or the 
feast of Tabernacles in September - October ; Purim or the Esther feast in March: 

. Pesa or Passover in March-April; Shabuoth, or feast of weeks in May-June; and 
Saturday, that is from 6 p.m. on Friday to 6 P.M, on Saturday, though not a feast day, 
is kept asa day of rest and rejoicing, when good clothes are worn and a specially good 
diuner prepared before sunset on Friday is eaten, - 
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servant of the synagogue or sammish, collects the supplies, borrows 
if necessary the caste cooking pots from the treasurer or g7bdi, 
and calls in friends and relations to help in the cooking.1 When 
everything is ready large copper or China platters are filled with 
rice, and, over the rice, four or five rice cakes or ghdris are laid, 
As the guests come they leave their shoes in the veranda, and are 
led by the host into a place in the house which is covered with 
carpots or mats supplied from the synagogue. Near the host a few 
places of special honour are reserved for the honourables or 
minkaris and tho minister or fujdn meaning prayer -reader of 
the synagoguco. When the dinner is ready large rice platters 
are brought in by some of the guests who have been asked to 
help, and the gnests gather round the platters in groups of four 
or five. The men dine first and the women after the mon. When 
the guests are seated round the platters about a quarter of a 
pound of mutton is handed to each gnest in a banian leaf eup. 
When the feast: is served, ono of the elders lays two pots, one full of 
water the other empty, aud three orfour pieces of wheat bread and 
some salt before the minister. The minister pours water over his 
hands, lays the bread and salt om) his open palms, and says in 
Hebrew either, Blessed art Thou O Lord, King of the Universe, 
who causest bread to be produced from the earth; or Blessed art 
Thou O Lord King of the Universe, the Creator of different 
kinds of food. ‘The guests say Amen, and the preacher breaks 
the broad, and dips it in salt, and eats it. He then breaks more 
pieces of bread, dips them in galt, and hands them to the servers, 
who give one picce to cach group of guests, each of whom takes and 
cats apiece. After mutton curry has been poured over the rice and 
cakes, and eating has gone on for some time, the host asks the elders 
if they think it safe to allow drinking.) They think there is no danger 
and engage that the guests will neither exceed nor quarrel. A cup 
of wine is offered to the preacher, who blesses it saying, Blessed art 
Thou Lord, King of the Universe, by whose word cverything came 
into existence. ‘bo people answer Amen. The minister drinks » cup 
and the rest is served to the other guests. When all have drunk the 
minister raising both hig hands and the guests joming him repeat 
from the CXLYV. Psalm: The eyes of all look towards Thee and 
Thou givest them all their bread. ‘Thou openest Thine hands and 
satisfiest the wants of all men. At the end when every one has 
washed his hands, they say along grace. Tho minister kisses a portion 
of bread and salt, sonds tt round to the guests each of whom kisses 
the bread and tastes a little of salt, and Icaves. The dishes are 
thon taken into the inner part of the house where the women guests 
are seated, and a meal is served to them in the same way as to the 
men, except that there arc no seniors and no preacher to bless the 
food, If children are brought to these feasts they eat cithor with 
their fathers or with their mothers. A feast for fifty guests costs 
£2 to £3 (Rs. 20 - 30). 


1 The beadle or the scrvant gocs from house to house and standing at the door 
calls the householder by name and gives him the invitation. All accept whether or 
not they mean to go. 
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Bene-Isracis sre neat and tidy in their dross. Their dress is 
partly Musalmda partly Hindu, a turban or cap, a Hindu coat, 
trousers or # waistcloth, and Hindu shoes. Indoors a rich man 
leaves his fect bare, wears a cap, a waistcoat, and a waistcloth or 
trousers; and on cold weather a close woollen cap, a flannel waist- 
coat, and stockings. Ont of doorg he wears a cap, a turban white 
red or crimson according to taste, a cotton broadcloth or alpaca 
coat, a waistcoat with silver buttous, and a silk-bordered waistcloth 
or trousers. In his hand he carries a silk or cotton haudkerchief, 
and wears eviticvy native shoes ealled dpdashdt or sandals called 
vahdnues. lis ceremonial dress is the same, excopt that it is generally 
white. As smoaz Prabhus the young are taking to English-cut 
coats, pantaloons, and boots and shoes, Their ornaments are 
generally the samo as those worn by middle and low class Hindus 
of the samme ruck. A rich man wears the gold carrings called 
dmblis hanging from the lobes of his ears, a gold chain or kanthi, 
and gold finger 1ings, and carrics a silver watch and chain banging 
from his neck. A rich Bene-lsracl’s wardrobe is worth £7 to £10 
(Rs.70-100). ‘The dress ofthe middleclass and poor Bone-Israels 
is the same, only that itis of cheaper and coarser materials. Out 
of doors he wears a waistcoat, a waistcloth or trouscrs, a cap, 
and sometimes a turban, the whole representing 10s. to £1 
(Rs, 5 - 10). 

Beno-Isracl woaen dress like Kunbis ina full robe and loose 
bodice passing the skirt of the robe between the feet and tucking 
it into the waistband behind.! They do not wear black robes, The 
indoor dress of a woman of a rich family is a robe or lugde, anda 
loose bodice or choli with sleeves and back, generally of country cloth. 
Tho indocr jewelry includes bead, ear, neck, and arm ornaments ; 
widows are not allowed to wear glass bangles or the marriage lucky 
necklace or aearmgeclsutra and nosering. In addition to the above 
on going out of the house, except widows who are not allowed this 
indulgence, the Jcno-Isracl woman draws over her head a shaw! or 
silk-bordered wais(cloth or dhotar. Mxcept that it is costher, the 
ceremonial dress of a rich woman does not differ from that worn on 
ordinary oceasions. Her wardrobe represents £15 to £20 (Rs. 150-200) 
and her ornamen's £100 to £200 (Rs. 1000 - 2000). Except that her 
stock of clothes is smaller and that her ornaments are fewer and 
lighter, the indoor, outdoor, and ceremonial dress of a middle 
class Benc-Jsracl woman is tho same as that of the rich. She would 
have from two to four changes of raiment worth altogether £7 to 
£10 (Rs. 70-100). ‘The wife of a poor man borrows jewels for festive 
occasious, and her stock of clothes varics in value from £2 to £3 
(Rs, 20-30). Up to four years of age, rich middle and poor 
children, both l».ys and girls, are dressed in a cotton cap called 
teltopi, covering’ the head and cars and tied under the chin, or a 
gold embroidered skullcap or golua, a short-sleeved frock, and a 
piece of cloth called bdéloée, both rolled round the waist and tacked 
in front, Botwern four and seven, both boys and girls wear mdoors 
a waisteout, and ut of doorsa cap waistcoat and trousers. Between 
seven and ten, boys wear indoors a cap, a waistcoat, and either 
a waistband luygoli, or trousers, and out of doors a cap, a coat, 
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trousers, and native shoes. Girls, either at home or out of Coors, 
wear a bodice or waistcoat anda potticoat. Asit grows upa child’s 
dress comes to cost as much as an adult’s. For a boy the yearly 
expenditure in a rich family varies from about £5 to £10 (Rs, 50-106); 
ina middle class family from about £2 to ££ (Rs. 20-40); and in 
a poor family from about £1 to £2 (Rs. 10-20). For a girl in a 
rich family the expenditure varics from £4 to £7 (Rs. 40-70) ; ina 
middle class family from about £2 10s. to £3 10s, (Is. 25-35); and 
in a poor family from 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10). A rich man’s children 
have a full stock of ornaments; and fow middle class or poor families 
are altogether without jewelry. 


Though somewhat quarrclsome and revengeful the Bene-Israels 
are awell-bchayed and valuable class, hardworking, sober, loyal, 
and well-to-do. They are pensioned  soldicrs and hospital 
assistants, clerks, carpenters, masons, stationcrs, and moneylenders. 
As writers in Government oflices, they draw monthly salaries of 
£1 10s. to £20 (Rs, 15 - 200), as pensioners 8s, to £13 (Rs, 4-180), 
and as masons and carpenters Osteo £4 (Rs. 6-40) a month. On 
the whole the Bene-Isracls are well-to-do. ‘They aro rather fond 
of drinking and their costly ceremonies and feasts force them into 
debt. Still they are vigorous hardworking and prosperous. ‘They 
have no professional beggars. All their destitute are relieved by 
private charity or from the Poona Benevolent Society’s fund. 


The Bene-Israels worship one God and use no images. In their 
synagogues they have manuscript copies of the Old ‘Testament and 
consider it of divine anthority.! They preach their religion 
only to people of their own tribe. The essence of their faith is 
given in tho Hebrew sentence, The Lord our God He is one 
Lord? All through life this text is m the Bene-[sracl’s mouth. 
When he repeats it, he touches the right eye with the right thumb, 
the left eye with the little finger, and the forehead with the three 
middle fingers. Besides the helicf in one God, the Bene-Israel 
confession of faith includes thirteen articles: That God is tho 
Creator and Governor of the universe; that He was, is, and will 
be their only God; that He is without form and without change; 
that He is the beginning and end of all things ; that Ho alone should 
be worshipped ; that the Old Testament is the only true Scriptures ; 
that Moses excelled all the prophets, and that his laws should be 
obeyed; that the law in their possession is the same law as was 
given by God to Moses ; that it will never change; that God knows 
all men and understands their works; that God will reward the 
just and will punish the unjust; that the promised Messiah is to 
come; and that the dead will rise and glorify Him. 

The Bene-Israels have two kinds of years, acivil year and a religious 
year. The civil year begins from the month of Tishri in September, 
from the first of which they date the creation of the world? The 


1 When worn out, their manuscripts are buried or sunk in deep water. Their loss 
is mourned as the death of a man. 
2 Deuteronomy, vi, 4. 3 The Bene-Israel’s era is the creation B.c, 3671. 
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religious year begins from Nissdn which generally falls in March and 
is said to mark the date when the Israelites left Egypt. The names 
of the days or yome of the week are: Rishon or Sunday, Shent 
or Monday, Shalishi or Tuesday, Rebiyt or Wednesday, Hamisht 
or Thursday, Shishi or Friday, and Shabiyi Shabbath or Saturday. 
They calculate by lunar months. There are twelve months in the 
year, each month with twenty-nine to thirty days! Every third year 
an additional month called Be-Addr or the second Addr is added 
which always falls after the Addy month. The names of their 
months are: Tishri or September, Heshudn or October, Kislev or 
November, Tebet or December, Shebdth or January, Addr or 
February, Nissdw or March, [yar or April, Sivdn or May, Tammuj 
‘or June, Ab or July, and Hlul or August. The following fasts and 
feasts are observed by the Bene-Israels: The first month Tishri 
falls in September and has thirty days. On the first of this month 
the world was created. The feasts that fall in this month are: 
1. Rosh Hoséna, or the new year’s day; 2. Som Gadalya, or the 
fast of the new year; 8. Kippur, or the atonement day; and 
4. Sukoth, or the tabernacle feast. Rosh Hosdna is known under 
four names: (1) the new year’s day, (2) the day of remembrance,” 
(3) the judgment day,3 and (4) the trumpet-blowing day.* The feast 
begins from sunset and lasts for the first two days of the month. 
A week or so before this day the whole house is whitewashed, new 
clothes are bought, and all are merry, Except that cooking is 
allowed the first two days are kept aa sabbaths. At three in 
the morning, dressed in their best, they attend the synagogue, 
When service is over, the congregation divides into two parties 
facing each other,one standing and the other sitting. Those 
standing read the forgiveness prayers, asking to be forgiven 
their sins. Those sitting say, As we forgive you, so may 
you be forgiven from on High. Then those that were standing 
sit down, and those that were sitting stand, and in their turo ask 
and receive forgiveness. Then they kiss each other's hands 
and return home, where they kiss the hands of the women of 
the house, and sit down toa rich feast of apples, dates, pampkins, 
honey, fish, and sheep’s head. Early next morning they attend 
service and spend the day in the same manner as the day before, 
Som Gadalya, on the third of the month, is held in remembrance 
of Gadalya’s murder, on the anniversary of which a month before 
the’ Bene-Israels begin morning prayers. This feast is commonly 
known as the New Year's Day feast or Navydcha Roja, when new 


1 The day of the new moon is called the first of the month. It is not observed by 
them unless it falls on a Sunday, when they keep it both in their houses and in the 
synagogue repeating prayers. From the fifth to the ninth of the month, when the 
moon is seen to increase, they read prayers standing on their toes and facing the moon, 

2 The name Day of Remembrance is given that pecrle may remember the prophets 
before God, be saved from sin, and admitted into heaven, 

3 The name Judgment Day is given because on this day God judges the dead. The 
names of the righteous are written in the book of life, and of the unholy in the book 
of death. Those whose good and bad actions are equal are kept till the day of judg- 
ment in order to allow them time to repent and be enrolled in the book of life. 

4 It is the Trumpet-blowing Day because the trumpet is blown one hundred.and 
one times in memory of the sheep offered instead of Isaac on mount Moriah, 
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rice mixed with milk and sugar is caten. Tasting this dish is said 
to please ancestral souls which come and sit on the house tops. 
They hang cars of rico on their doors. The first ten days of 
tho mouth are spent in repenting and confessing sin. The 
sabbath that follows this festival is called the Repentance Sabbath 
or Teshuba Shublath. During these days the Benc-Isracls attend 
service at three in the morning, repeating the forgiveness or selihot 
prayers. The prayers last for about two hours, When they are 
ovor they kiss each other’s hands and go home and sit to a dinner 
of sweetieats, mutton,! and liquor. They offer a prayer over each 
plate, smell the sabja and put it aside, pour liquor ou the ground 
to satisfy their ancestors, and muke a hearty meal, In the after- 
noon they bathe in cold water or febila, plunging in seven times 
and repeating prayers, or pouring water on their heads seven times 
with bathing pots, and being struck by the minister seven times 
across the back witha cord. When the bath is over and before 
lamplight, they finish their meals, Dressing in white clothes with 
the women and children in «thei richest robes, they go to the 
synagogue. his is beautifully lighted, and all the law books are 
taken out of the ark by the cldors, and portions are read. Tho 
atonement fast or Kippur on the tenth day is kept strictly, A. 
few families kill a cock. They spend the day and night in con- 
fession and prayer. They blow trampets in their houses, and 
shutting themselves in their houses till the evening of the next 
day,” they do not tallx to or eyen touch people of other castes, For- 
merly the Bene-Isracls on the atonement day worshipped the moon, 
kissed their hauds and bowed down to it, threw towards it a few 
grains of rico some sandal-paste or gandh and sabja leaves, and 
showed it a silver or gold coin which was then Iuid in a box, ‘he 
house lamp was also worshipped. Now they pray for the Hmpress 
of India, the Governor of Bombay, aud others in authority, On tho 
eleventh day ahns are given and friends and relations feasted. 
On the fifteenth day the foast of Sudoth is celebrated which lasts 
seven days. A booth is built near the synagogue and covered 
with branches of trees and adorned with flowers and fruit, and 
in it the feast of Palms is celebrated. On the eighth day called 
Simhat Tora all the law books are taken out of the ark and placed 
on the pulpit, the people dancing and jumping round it. This 
gocs on seven times, cach time with the repetition of Hebrew 
verses. ‘This is observedas a feast of great rejoicing, men 
women and childron dancing and singing Hebrew, Muhammadan, 
and Marathi songs. Wine is handed round, and all is morniment 
and joy. ‘The second mouth Meshudn falls in Kirti or Ovtober- 
Nevember and hag thirty days. This month has neither a fast 
nor a feast. Tho third month MKislev falls in Mdrgshirsh or 
November-December and has thirty days. On tho twenty-fifth, 
being the cighth day of the festival of Lwnuka or temple cleans- 
ing, they light their houses, beginning with two lamps on the first 


1f they do not get the sheep's liver, which is an important part of the dish, they 
use in its stead a fried ge. 


? From this the day is khown as the door-shutting or ddr-phalnydcha san, 
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night, three on the second, and so on till the cighth when they light 
ning Jamps and sepair to the synagogue, where also lamps are light- 
ed, aud there she v pray both in the mornmg and evening, The 
fourth month fobef falls in Pausk or December - January and has 
twenty-nine duvs. A fastis held on the tenth of the month. The fifth 
month Shebo/ lalls in Migh or Jannary-Febuary and has thirty 
days. Blossines: we invoked on the new leaves and vegetables are 
freely eaten, ‘The sixth month cfddr falls in Phalgun or February - 
Mareh and has iventy-nine days. On the thirteenth a fast is held 
and the fourtecw:h is # great feast day. All Beno-Isracls go 
to the synagoune to hear the story of Lot or Megilla read. The 
seventh ionth Vissée falls in Chaitra or March-April and has 
thirty days. ‘The festival of the Passover begins on the four- 
tecnth, On the dest two days the Bene-Isvacls use rice broad mixed 
with vege'ables sid during the next six days rice bread atone. On 
the first day they cub the right leg of a goat and while praying drink 
wine freely. The bweuty third of this month is called Jimbag, and 
is spent asa day of rejoicing. <Onethe first and the last two days 
of the month prayers avé repeated“in the synagogues, On the 
thirtioth in every houschold all motaland glass pots are sunk in 
water. If this is not done they are thoneht nufit for use. ‘The first 
born, wherher inahy or female, fasts on thisday. The cighth month 
Lyar falls in Vass dh ov April-May and has twenty-nine days. In 
this month falls ta: second Passover, observed by those only who 
could not keep dis first. ‘Nhe winth month Sivan falls in Jeshth ov 
May-June wnd hos thirty dayse he feast begins on the sixth of the 
month, Tt is keys for two days in memory ot God’s pift of the law 
to Moses, the poor le remaining awako/at the synagogue during the 
night praying. ‘he ¢enth month J winnw) falls in A’shidh ov June- 
July and has twenty-nine days. The seventeenth is kept as a 
fast in memory of tue breaking of the tables of the law by Moses. 
Tho eleventh mon! b falls in Shrdevan or July-August and hag 
thirty days. On the ninth the Bene-Israels fast on account of the 
destruction of their templo at Jerusulem, Thoy cat only wot 
pulse or edalbind:, do not wear tho surplice, sit on tho floor of the 
synagogue, cover the Jaw boxes with black cloth, and hold it as a 
day of deep mourn ng, The twelfth month dilud falls in Bhidrapad 
or Angusb-Septeimoa and has twenty-nine days. The peoplo fast 
and attend the syuuecgue for prayers before dawn. 

The chief rites sic marriage, birth, circumcision, a girl?’s coming 
of age,and death. "lhe marriage ecremonies are quite as important 
and complies ated as among Hindus and havo a special interest from 
the curious mixtuce cof Hindn and Jewish customs. 

When the boy’s family fix to ask a certain girl in marriage, 
thoy send one of their nearest kinsmen and one of their nearest 
kinswomen to make the offer, At the girl’s house the kinsman 
sits outside with fa men of the house and the kinswoman sits 
inside with the women of the house. After genoral talk the 
messengers make anu offer for the girl’s hand. Her parents consult 
together and cither accept or refuse, or, if there is some quostion 
as to the amouut cf dowry she should bring or the value of the 
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ornaments she should reccive, they put off their decision till 
the point is settled. A day or two after the two families have 
come to an agrecment, the boy’s father goes to tho headman’s or 
mukddam’s house, tells him of the agreement, and asks him to 
call the girl’s father to fix the settlement day or Letivan. ‘The girl’s 
father comes, and the samo ovening is generally fixed for the 
settlement. Guests are called, many or few according to the parties’ 
means, and about seven in the evening meet at the headman’s 
houso. The headman tells the elders or maénkaris the object of the 
meeting, and one of tho clders explains to the guests the marriage 
that is proposed, and charges them if they know of any objection 
to declare it. If no ono raises an objection, the headman fixes 
dates for the marriage and other observances, go that all may fall 
between one Saturday evening and the next Friday noon. He 
tells the parents how many dinners they should give, and how 
munch they should pay to the synagogue.’ Then, at the boy’s 
father’s expense, liquor is brought in, and with some grains of 
parched gram or rice, is handed to the minister who blesses the cup 
and drinks it. The headman, his assistants or chaugulds, and the 
fathers drink next, and when tho whole party have drunk, the 
minister asks a blessing, and the company, after eating betelnut 
and smoking tobacco, go to their homes. 


Two to cight days later comes the sugar-eating or sékarpuda. 
Abont seven in the morning male and female guests mect at the 
boy’s. When the elders are seated the father places before them, 
covered with a handkerchief, a-metal plate full of sugar or molasses 
with a gold or silver ving did in it. ‘Tho bridegroom richly 
dressed, with a boy on cither side holding lighted candles and 
repeating Hebrew texts,” is led to the door and set on a richly 
habited horse, and the party form into a procession with musi- 
cians playing in front of them and’go to the girl’s. . At the girl’s 
they are met and led into the house, where the girl richly dressed is 
seated on a chair or stool covered with white cloth. When the boy 
has been brought in and made to stand facing the girl the minister asks 
the girl’s father and the elders if the guests may eat sugar. When 
the girl’s father says they may, the minister, picking the ring out of 
the sugar, hands it to the boy, and asks tho girl to give the boy her 
right hand. ‘he boy thrice repeats the words, Behold thou art 
sanctified unto me by this ring according to the law of Moses and 
Tsracl, and gradually draws the ring on the first finger of the 
girl’s right hand. ‘Then, in accordance with the minister’s instrac- 
tions, the boy drops sugar into the girl’s mouth, and sits facing her 


1 Generally if the boy’s parents give the synagogue £3 103. to £4 (Rs. 35-40) and 
the girl’s parenta £1 10s. to £2 (Rs. 15- 20) they need give no caste dinners. 

4 The texts are : A truclaw hath God given to His people by the hand of His prophet, 
who was faithfulin his house. God willnever alter nor change His law for any other. 
He beholdeth and knoweth all our seercts ; for He vieweth the end of a thing at its 
beginning, He rewardeth the pious man according to his works and punisheth the 
wicked according to his wickedness. At the end of days will He send our Anointed, 
to redeem those who hope for the accomplishment of his salvation. God in His great 
mercy will revive the dead; blessed be His glorious name, praised for ever more, 
These are the thirteen main articles of our faith, They are the foundations of the 
decrce of God and His law. 
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on a low wooden stool. She then drops sugar into his mouth and is 
lod into the inner room where the women are. After some sugar 
and liquor the girl's father gives the guests a feast gencrally of rico 
and mutton and rice and sweetened cocoanut milk, they roturn to 


the boy’s house, aud after more sugar and betelnut go to their 
homes. 


About two duvs before the marriage, both at the bride’s and 
bridgroom’s houses, five bridesmaids or karavalis are called, and 
after being treated to molasses betelnut and tobacco, take baskets 
of rice to the weil and wash it, amusing themselves by throwing 
the water at ench other, In the evening they come back, Liquor 
and tobacco are served to them, and, singing Marathi songs, they 
smoar the handimid] with turmeric, tie mango leaves round it, and 
grind all the rice into flour, Menuwhile at both the honses other 
preparations goon. Supplies of rice, sugar, oil, molasses, spices, 
firewood, a sheep or two, liquor, clothes, and ornaments are laid in, 
and in some cases marriage booths are built. 


Karly in the morning of the day before the wedding, the boy’s 
parents, or somy members.ot his family, go with music, to ask their 
friends to come to the turmeric-rubbing. »The women guests come 
about one, the boy is seated on aeot in a front room, and seven 
married women or muuarried girls with much joking and romping 
rub him with turmeric. ‘he boy who has now the brightness of God 
or khuddai ner, upor tim, may not leave the house, and is placed 
under the charge of two unmarried men of his family who are con- 
stantly with him eatiag, drinking, and slecping by his side. When 
the turmeric-rubbinyz is finisheda few unmarried girls tio the marriage 
crown or shera to ths boy’s brow. — After tymg the marriago crown 
the women take tho rest of the turmeric to the bride’s house, rnb 
her with it, and bathe her. On their return the boy is bathed and 
given a moal, Beteluut and leaves are handed round and the guests 
retire. They come backtabout seven, sorve cooked rice and milk, 
fetch henna, and, scating the boy on a cot, paste henna over his 
hands and feet and tie them in cloth. They thon go to the girl’s 
house, and atier rubbing her hands and feet with honna, go back 
to the boy’s, eat a more or less sumptuous meal, and go home, 


Next morning tho boy’s and girl’s hands and feet arc washed 
and friends called tc the ancestral dinner or nith. Tho bride’s 
family are specially invited, and with the clders and office-bcarers 
of the caste, are scited on a white cloth in the marriage hall. A 
brass dish, filled wich wheat cakes, pieces of rice bread, sugar, 
cocoa-kernel, cooked rive, goat’s liver, hemp, sabja leaves, a glass 
of liquor, and a piece of bread with a little molasses, is set in the 


1 The practice of buildiny heoths is dying out, ° 

2 The marriage crown is nace of beads of sandalwood powder or of paper. It is 
given to the boy by his relations, Sometimes a boy gets several of them, and they 
are interwoven by his fath ov with silver chains or false pearls, ‘The ancient Jews 
erowned the married couple, ‘The husband’s crown was of salt and sulphur to 
remind him, it is said, of Nudom and so incline him to cleave to his wife and avoid 
uncleanness. Rasnage, 472. ‘Che original choice of salt_and of sulphur there seoms 
little doubt was besausu they were great spirit-scarcrs, 
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midst of the assembly on a folded white cloth. At the hcadman’s 
request, the preacher, after praying in Hebrew for abont a quarter 
of an hour, distributes the coutents of the dish among the guests. 
A great dinner follows. Aticr the dinner the girl’s relations 
leave, and soon after invite the boy’s family to their house where a 
second feast is given. 

About two in the afternoon the boy js seated on a cot and his head 
is shaved by a barber! Whilethe shaving goes on, the boy’s 
relations wave copper coins round his head and throw them to one 
side. After the boy’s the heads of his father and of his two 
guardians are shaved, and the barber is paid Gd. to 2s, Gd. (Rs, 3 - 14) 
besides the coins waved about the boy. The boy his father and 
the two guardians are rubbed with cocoa-milk and spices and 
bathed, and the boy is dressed iu fresh clothes. At the girl’s 
a woman bangle-hawker is called in, draws three or four green 
glass bangles round the girl’s and some of the other women’s wrists, 
aud is given rice cocoannts aud Gd. to 2s. 6d. (Rs. $- 14) in money. 

About five in tho eveuing. men and women gnests begin to drop 
in at the boy’s house. As they come they are seated, the men in 
the marriage hall and the women in the house. In the house two 
plates arc filled, one with a robe and bodice and ornaments either of 
gold or silver, five pounds of sugar, five almonds, five dates, and five 
betelnuts. In the other plate are five pounds of molasses, a cotton 
robe worth 10s. to £1 (Rs. 5-10), a cotton bodice worth 4s, to 6x, 
(Rs.2-8), silver ornaments, and almonds and other articles as in 
the first plate. Both plates are covered with silk handkerchiefs 
brought into the marringd lall and sef in the midst of the guests, 
Ton of the guests, some of them men and some of them women and 
one elder, taking the plates on men’s shoulders go with music to the 
girl’s house, and the men sityanythe marriage hall with the plates 
before them, and the women inside with the women of the honse. A 
low wooden stool spread with « white shect is placed ncar the plates, 
and the girl is brought oat by her father and seated on the stool, 
her father sitting behind her, The girl’s relations are called to seo 
the presents or buris, and when they come, about four or five of the 
boy’s relations remove the handkerchief from the first plato. They 
examine the ornaments and the robe and the bodice, and if they are 
not satisfied with their value, quarrels arise that can be stopped only 
by the gift of more valuable presents. When this is arranged one of 
the boy’s relations drops a hitle sugar into the girl’s and her father’s 
mouths, and the ornaments and clothes are presented to her. After 
the second plate has been presented in tho same way the girl ig 
faken into the house and dressed in her new clothes by the women 
of the family. The boy’s relations return fo his father’s house, 
and after a hight meal the boy is dressed in silk trousers, along robe 
or jama with a dagger or khanjirv at the waist, a turban, a shoulder- 
cloth or dupeta, and shoes.2 In his hands he holds a tinscl-covered 
cocvanut, a silk handkerchicf, and flower wreaths and gold ornaments 


t This custom has lately been stopped. 
2 During the five marriage days the bride and bridegroom are very careful 
always to carry about the dagger, It is believed to keep off evil spirits, 
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encircle his neck, waist, arms, and fingers. On his brow is tied the 
marriage crown or shera, and long flower garlands cover him from 
head to foot. As he comes out of the house the guests stand up, 
and, repeating texts, lead him outside and seat him on a richly 
decked horse. At starting they either break a hen’s egg under 
the horse’s right forefoot or dash a cocoanut on the ground in front 
of him, and forming a procession start for the synagogue. Mean- 
while the girl, richly dressed and covered with jewels with a shawl 
over her head, and with music and nine or ten women and one or two 
men, has been brought to the synagogue and seated on a chair facing 
the east covered with a white cloth. When he arrives the boy is led with 
the singing of songs into the synagogue and made to stand facing the 
‘girl, and the hems of their garments are tied together. Behind 
them on chairs, covered with a white cloth, sit their fathers and 
near kinsmen, their clothes also tied together. ‘The rest of the 
male guests sit or stand in other parts of the synagogue and the 
women sit outside in the veranda, When all are in their places, 
the headle asks the guests if they agree to the marriage and they 
answer they agree. The boy covers*the girl with his flower garland 
and ties the marriage coronet.orshera ou ler brow. The minister 
repeats Hebrew texts and ‘the ‘boy, standing in front of the girl, 
with a silver cup in his hand containing a silver ring and grape 
juice, looking towards the guests says, With your leave I eros 
the ceremony. The guests answer, With God’s leave, The boy 
goes on: And with our elders’s leaye do I perform this ceremony. 
The guests again say, With God’s leave, The boy exclaims, 
*Praise be to the Lord for His goodness to us. The guests: And 
for His infinite mercy. The boy: May joy increase among the 
children of Israel, The guests: And may it spread in Jerusalem, 
The boy, May the holy temple be again built and may the prophets 
Elijah and Moses come and gladden the hearts of the people of 
Israel. Blessed art Thou O Lord, King of the Universe, that 
created the fruit of the vine. Blessed art Thou O Lord, King of the 
Universe, who hath sanctified us with Thy commandments, who hast 
forbidden fornication, and restrained us from the betrothed, but hath 
permitted us those who are married to us by means of the canopy 
and wedlock, Blessed art thou Lord who saunctifieth Israel by 
means of the canopy of wedlock. Thou Rebecca the daughter of 
*Mr, Awn Samuel art betrothed and married unto me Joseph David 
the son of Mr. David Benjamin by this cup and by this silver ring 
that is kept in the glass of wine and by all that is under my 
authority in the presence of these witnesses and masters according to 


the law of Moses and Israel, Praised be the Lord who created the 


fruit of the vine and suffered men and women to be joined in 
wedlock. Looking towards the girl and calling her by her name 
he says: You have been betrothed and married to me, by this cup, 
whose wine you shall drink, by the silver in the cup, and by all 
that belongs to me I wed thee before these witnesses and priest, in 
accordance with the laws of Moses and of the Israelites. He then 


; 1 If there is no synagogue the procession goes to the girl’s house, ' 
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drinks half the wine and says twice over: By this you are being 
wed to me, and then bending pours tho rest of the wino, not 
leaving a single drop in the glass, into the girl’s mouth. Then 
taking the ring he holds the girl’s right hand, and pushing 
the ring over the tip of her first finger says: Sec you are 
married to me by this ring according to the law of Moses and the 
Israclites. After this has been thrice repeated, he takes a tumbler 
with some wine in it, and a necklace of gold and black beads, puts 
the necklace round the girl’s ucck, drinks some wine, and pouring 
the rest into her mouth, dashes the glass to pieces on the floor 
Then the priest reads the written covenant or ketuba.2 Bofore 
reading the last sentence he takes the fringes of the four corners 
of the boy’s veil or sisith, and says thrice over: God commands 


1 Some say the breaking of the glass typifies the frailty of life and others that it 
is done to remind the people of the destruction of Jerusalem. The original reason 
probably was to prevent the glass faJling into the hands of a magician. 


2 In some places the reading of the marriage covenant forms the whole of tho 
ceremony. ‘The marriage covenant generally runs: ‘This ceremony is being 
performed by people of good mark; yin w good season, in a lucky hour, in the name 
of the Great Merciful One, whoseinamé 19 éxalted; who is, worthy of the greatness, 
who is greater than all blessings and praise, May the communication between the 
bride and bridegroom and between the assembled congregation find favour with Him, 
And may the bridegroom be gladdened joyful and merry, may he receive final 
salvation, may he be kept from evil and may he be freed, and may his vows be 
fullilled. May both the bride and the Jridegroom be joyful and pleasant, be 
fruitful and multiply ; may they live happily together and prosper. He who has 
gained a wife has gained what is beat, and has received grace from God’s house, 
Riches are handed down from one’s father, a wise wife is a gift from Cod. May 
your wife be as the fruitful vine) by the side of your house and your children 
round your table like the Jayit. Bebokt the man who fears God receives 
such blessings. May God bless you froin Sion that all the days of your Sife you 
may wish well for Jerusalem, and wish conteutment amoug the people of Israel 
with your children’s children. Tn this-city of Poona on the river which Hows 
into the great sea and in the year (uame of the year), month. (uame of the mouth), 
and day (name of the day), accordimg to our calculation of the creation, Benjamin 
Daud the handsome bachelor, the son of the honourable gentleman Mr, Aaron Daud 
asked the maid Rebeccu, who is as the roc and a crown of beauty, the daughter of 
the honourable gentleman Mr. Abraham Solomon to be his wife according to the Jaw 
of Moses and Isracl, Saying, as among the people of Isracl men supply their wives 
with food and rich clothes by working and living in love with them, 1 will hy the 
help of God furnish you with food and clothes hy working and living with you in 
love. And S give you two hundred juji which are equal to the twenty-five juji of 
pure silver, being the value of your virginity. And I will yive you food, clothes, and 
whatever is necessary for you, and will live with you according to the way of the 
world, As the virgin bride Rebecca hay agreed to be his wife, and as the above 
mentioned bridegroom hag taken from her in his own hands and has kept in his 
possession the dawry of the ornaments of silver and gold aud of clothes of the value 
of £15 (its, 150) which she has bronght from her father’s house to the house of her 
husband, be has kept the dowry with him as a debt and ag goods like sheep and 
iron, This is the profit or loss that may arise fromit, Besides this the bridegroom 
Benjamin Daud gives her, by his own will £13 (Its. 130) more as consideration for the 
covenant. So the rupecs of the dowry and the additional rmpees together amount to 
£28 (Kes. 280), The above mentioned bridegroom Benjamin Daud said to us, The 
respousibility of this marriage covenant ig on me and my children, I agree to it, and 
after me this must be paid from the best of my properties. The responsibility and 
the claim of this marnage deed is on the goods that I may have bought, and that I 
shali buy in future, and over that which has risk in it, and even on the coat 
on my back and that is also included in it, According to the custom and 
rule of the wise, whose memory is blessed, the responsibility of this marriage decd 
is as the responsibility of those marriage deeds of tho daughters of Isracl, that 
have been in practice from the times of old down to the present time, This is 
not merely as a certificate or a copy, All sorts of right in the world over it are 
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that he who marries shall feed his wife well, clothe her, and per- 
form the duty of marriage. All these the boy promises to fulfil, 
Then the guests invoke a blessing, and the boy signs the paper 
in the presence of two witnesses and the minister. The minister 
reads the last sentence of the marriage covenant, signs it, and 
rolling it up hands it to the boy, who delivers it to the girl, saying 
Take this marriage covenant, henceforth all that belongs to me 
is yours, She takes it in her open hands, and makes it over to 
her father. The guests then sing a song in praise of God, with 
whose will the ceremony was performed, and in praise of the 
bride and bridegroom, The minister then takes a glass of wine and 
repeats the seven following blgssings, Blessed art Thou O Lord 
our God, King of the Universe, who created the fruit of the vine. 
Blessed art Thou O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hath 
created every thing for Thy glory. Blessed art Thou O Lord our 


God, King of the Universe, who hath formed man. Blessed art Thou. 


O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hath formed man in 
the likeness of Thy form, and prepared for him a like form of 
everlasting fabric. Blessed art Thou-Q, Lord our God, who formeth 
man. She who was barren shall-rejoice and delight at the gathering 
of her children unto her with joy. Blessed art Thou O Lord, who 
causeth him to rejoice with her children. Ye shall surely rejoice ye 
loving companions as your Creator caused your forefathers to rejoice 
in the garden of Eden. Blessed art'Thou O Lord, who canseth the 
bridegroom and bride to rejoice. Blessed art Thou O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hath created joy and gladness, bride- 
groom and bride, love and brotherhood, delight and pleasure, peace 
aud friendship. Speedily, O Lord our God, let there be heard m the 
cities of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem the voice of joy and 
the voice of gladness, the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of 
the bride, the voice of merriment of the bridegrooms at their 
marriage feasts and the music of youth. Blessed art Thou O Lord 
who causeth the bridegroom to rejoice with the bride and causeth 
them to prosper. The minister then repeats three texts, At the 
end of the third text, the guests clap their hands, and the musicians 
catching the sound beat their drums. When the music is over the 
boy is seated on the right of the girl on another chair and wine is 


void. In the questions of heritage all must be*done according to the custom of 
the country. : . 

At this point the reader of the covenant or for a short time; the signatures 
of witnesses are taken. The minister says God commands that he who marries 
shall feed his wife well, clothe her, and perform the duty of marriage. The 
bridegroom says All these I will do, After the signatures are taken the reader 
goes on, And we the undersigned witnesses have in a right manner made the 
above mentioned bridegroom Benjamin Daud swear to what is written and said in 
this ; and all this is fair, clear, true, and steadfast. ; 

Witnesses, at least two, The signature of the bridegroom, 


The signature of the reader, 
Shier wo ee es 
1The witnesses are chosen by the girl's father. They ask the boy whether he 
approves of them as witnesses. 
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handed to all present. The minister, putting his right hand on their 
heads, blosses the boy first and then the girl. He takes almonds 
betelnuts and other things from one of the plates, fills the girl’s 
lap with them, and a relation, either of the boy or the girl, presents 
the minister with almonds, betelnuts, and other articles from the 
other plate. 

Next comes the gift-making or aher The girl’s mother hands 
the miuister a gold ring worth 8s. to £1 (Rs.4-10). The minister 
calls ouf her name, names the present, and, putting a little sugar into 
the boy’s mouth, hands the ring to the boy. Others follow, each man 
or woman going to the minister whispers in his ear his or her name, 
and hands him the present. The minister calls out the giver’s name, 
states what the present is, and putting a little sugar into the giver’s 
mouth makes the gift over to the boy. When all the boy’s presents 
are received, the girl’s relations come forward, and in the same way 
through the minister make presents to the girl. Inthe same way 
the boy’s and girl’s fathers make presents to their relations ending 
with a special present of a shilling or two to the guests for leave to 
untie the knot that fastens the hems of the bride’s and bridegroom’s 
garments. The rest of the sugar is handed round or is melted in 
water and drunk. Then the boy and girl leaving their places are 
taken to a table, and blessed by the minister, laying 2s, to 10a, 
(Rs.1-5) on the table. While the guests sing, the boy and the girl 
walk round the table and kiss the fora or roll of the law. When 
they come near the steps of the synagogue, the singing stops, and the 
boy is set on the horse and the girl taken away either in a palanquin 
ora carriage. The procession then starts with lighted torches musie 
and fireworks to the girl’s house, At the girl’s house her brother, 
standing near the door, drops a little sugar into the boy’s mouth, 
hands him a cocoanut, and squeezes bis right ear. The boy gives 
him a cocoanut and he goes back into the house. Then the girl’s 
relations, helping the boy and girl to alight, tie the hems of theit 
garments, and walking together side by side they go and stand in 
front of the house steps. An elderly woman brings a handful of 
cooked rice or émbat in a dish, and waving it round their heads, 
throws the rice into the street. Then, with singing, the boy and girl 
are taken into the house and seated side by side, the women guests 
follow the pair, and the men sit in the marriage hall, Inthe house 
the women relations of the girl with their husbands wash both the 
boy’s and girl’s feet, the husbands pouring the water and the wives 
washing the feet, When their feet are washed, between eleven and 
twelve, the boy is led into the marriage hall and feasted with the 
men, while the girl feasts with the women in the house. When the 
feast is over betelnut and tobacco are handed round and the guests 
take their leave. After they are gone the bridesmaids lead the 
boy and girl to a separate room where they pass the night.2 Next 


1The presents are ornaments, clothes, and money. When cash presents are 
made the minister is paid 14d. (1 a.) by each giver and the giver is not allowed to go 
until he pays it. 

* Among the old Jews this would seem to have been one of the duties of the 
groomgman, 
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morning, the third day, the boy and girl bathe, and, dressing in their 
marriage clothes, are seated face to face on a sheet. About eight 
some cocoa or cow’s milk with sugar is brought and they feed one 
another. Two hours later guests begin to come, the boy’s friends 
are sent for, and a meal of rice, split peas, dry-fish, vegetables, and 
pickles is served. After the meal is over most of the men leave and 
the rest, sitting with the boy and girl in the marriage hall, watch 
the boy and girl biting pieces of betel-leaf and cocoa-kernel out of 
each other’s mouths, Other married couples, even old men and 
women, do the same, and the morning passes in much merriment. 
Then the older people retire, and till about four the children play 
at odds and evens, or hide and seek. About four, with the singing 
of special songs, the girl’s hair is combed and dressed with flowers, 
and her wedding robes are put on. A kinswoman leads the bride’s 
mother and seats her near the girl, and while scoffing songs are sung, 
her hair is combed, and with much laughter and mockery decked 
with paper and tinsel ornaments, After the amusement has gone on 
for an hour or so they retire into the house. In the evening, when 
the guests begin to come, her mother fills the girl’s lap with 
almonds betelnuts and dates, and gives the boy a silk handkerchief 
and a gold or silver ring. Five married women touch the boy’s 
knees shoulders and head with grains of rice, the boy and girl stand 
facing the women, and the boy bows low to each, and is given a 
silk handkerchief. Then the boy and the girl pass through the 
tiarriage hall, whore the girl’s father has been entertaining some 
guests, and with songs are led out and the boy is set on horseback, 
and the girl with her maids of honour or karavlis is carried in a 
palanquin or carriage. A big silk umbrella is held over the boy and 
on either side a silver fan and ‘a fly-flap, and to pacify evil spirits 
a cocoanut is broken or an egg is smashed under the horse's right 
forefoot.! The procession moves onito the synagogue with music, 
lighted torches, and fireworks.? At the synagogue door they begin 
to sing and the boy and girl are taken in and mado to stand near 
the table before the law scrolls or safar tolas. The girl’s father 
lays 2s. to 10s. (Rs. 1-5) on the table and the minister, placing his 
right hand first on the boy’s and afterwards on the girl’s head, 
blesses them. The boy and girl pass round the table, kiss the law 
scroll, and with songs are led out and the procession moves on 
to the boy’s house? At the marriage hall door some slay a 
goat,! and sprinkle a line of blood from the marriage hall to the house 
door, for the boy and girl to walk along. When the guests are met a 
sheet is spread and the boy’s father and mother are seated on it side 
by side. Then the boy is seb on his father’s lap, and while the girl 
is being seated on his mother’s lap, the boy says to his parents, 
Take this your wealth. Then the boy’s kinswomen wash the boy’s 
and girl’s feet, the boy presenting them with 2s. to 4. (Rs. 1-2). 


1 This enstom has lately been given up. 

2 The expense 2s. to 2s. 6d. (Rs.1-14) of lighting the synagogue is-borne by the- 
girl’s father. 3 If the boy belongs to another village a feast is given. 

4 The carcass of the goat is not eaten but thrown onthe street to.satisly evil spirits, 
This is not now practised by the Bene-Israels. 
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After a dinner to the men in the marriage hall and to the women 
in the house the guests withdraw. 


About seven noxt morning, the fourth day, in the girl’s house, after 
some biting of betel-leat aud games of chance, the boy and girl are 
set on two low wooden stools and bathed in cold water by fivo or 
seven married women. ‘The boy leans over the girl, and, filling his 
mouth with water blows it in spray over her face, and she in the 
samo way blows spray over his feet. After the bath the boy and 
girl dress with the greatest haste, vying with each other who shall 
be dressed first. Relations present the boy’s and girl’s mothers 
with robes and bodices, and the boy and girl are led into the house 
and a feastis given? Next morning, the fifth day, the boy and 
girl bathe in hot water and feed one another. In the afternoon 
they are dressed and the boy asks his wife to lend him one of her 
ornaments to treat his friends to a cup of liqnor. She hesitates, 
asks her people, and after somo delay gives hin anornament. Tho 
boy takes a party of friends and gocs to his nearest relation’s honse, 
where a boy is dressed in wommn’s ‘clothes. After some time the 
girl with some other women. starts-im search of her husband. When 
they aro heard coming near the house the bridegroom hands the 
ornament to the boy in woman’s clothes and all he down, cover 
themselves with mats, and pretend to sleep. Presently the girl 
comes in and seeing her husband calls him, and shakes him, but 
he does not move. She searches for the ornament, and not finding 
it searches the boy in womnan’s dress. When she finds it she 
charges her with theft. The boy-womandonies that she is a thicf and 
declares that she is a prostitute and that she got the ornament from 
the bridegroom as a prosent. When the girl hears this she asks 
the woman to let her and her husband go and promises to pay her 
all her ducs. ‘Then the master-of the, house entertains them, and 
they return to the girl’s. When they reach the house the givl’s sister 
stands at the door and refises to let them in till her brother-in-law 
promises to give his fivst danghter in marriage to her son. He 
refuses, she persists, and in tho ond he agrees. This is onty a form, 
the agreement is seldom carried cut. 


Noxt day, the sixth, after bathing dressing and feoding, the girl 
is sent to draw water. When she comes back she asks her mother- 
in-law to help her to put down the waterpot. The mother-in-law 
is too busy and tells her son to help his wife. He lifts down the 
waterpot and the girl carries it to the cookroom. he rest of the 
day passes in biting betcl-leaf and playing at odds and evens. In 
the evening about seven the boy and girl are rnbbed with cocoa- 
milk, bathed in warm water, and led to the cookroom, and the girl 
bakes in oil ten or twelve pulse cakes or vaddés. When they aro 


1The boy blows water on the girl’s mouth that she may not be talkative, and 
the girl blows water on the boy’s feet ta show he is her lord. The root idea is to 
blow off evil, water and blowing being both modes of spirit-scaring. As in other 
cases & happy symbolic explanation has saved a custom, 

2'This is a rich meat feast. Lf moucy has been paid into the synagogue fund, 
only relations stay for it; if uo money has becn paid all the guests must be 
entertained, 
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ready the boy takes the cakes out of the pan and going into the 
onter room, he and the girl sit facing his father and mother. A 
married woman takes the marriage ornaments or shera off the boy’s 
and girl’s brows, and, after being for a few minutes bound round 
the brows of the boy’s parents, they are thrown into water or 
fastened to the rafter of the house roof. The day closes with 
a supper. Next day, the seventh, the girl’s mother comes to 
the boy’s house and asks. the family to dine with them.) They 
go, and are feasted. In tho evening the girl and the boy 
are taken to the cookroom, and the girl makes rice-balls, 
fills them with cocoanut scrapings and molasses, and boils 


them. When they are ready the boy and girl pick five or six | 


out with their own fingers. At the evening meal the girl’s mother 
presents the boy either with a silk handkerchief ora gold or silver 
ring. Harly next morning, the eighth, the boy and girl, with a few 
relations, are sent to the boy’s home. They are then taken to the 
houses of such of their relations as were not able to be present at 
the wedding, and to the houses of friends and neighbours of other 
castes to whom sugar presents were not made during the wedding 
days. Besides this, which is the last of the marriage ceremonies, 
two dinners, called mamjevan and vydhijevan, are given within a 
month the first by the boy’s father and the second by the girl’s. 
Ason’s marriage costs a Beno-Israel £20 to £50 (Rs, 200-500) and 
a daughter’s E10 to £20 (Rs. 100-200). Among Bene-Israels a 
second wife may be married if the first is barren; if her children 
have died; if all her children are girls; if the husband dislikes 
his first wife; if her father refuse to send his daughter to her husband; 
or if the wife runs away. 


After the rites during tho seventh or eighth month of her first 
pregnancy, of which details are given below, the young wife, who is 
often not more than fourteen, is taken home by her mother. She is 
fed daintily and decked with flowers and rich clothes, A midwife, 
who is generally a woman known to the mother’s family, attends her, 
and when the girl’s time comes is called in. The girl is taken to a 
warm room, and one or two of the elder women of the family 
gather round her, As soon as the child is born, if it is a boy a 
metal plate or thdli is rung, and cold water is sprinkled over the 
infant. Till the mother is washed and laid on a cot, the babe is 
allowed to lie in a winnowing fan. It is then washed in warm 
water, the navel-cord is cut, its head is squeezed to give it a proper 
shape, its nose is pulled straight, and its ears are bent. Ifa 
woman has lost any children the right nostril is bored, that if he is 
a boy the child may look like a girl and if it is agirl her left nostril 
is bored that she may look ugly or khodlele. The child is bound in 
swapdling clothes, laid beside its mother generally to her right, and 
to ward off evil spirits a knife is placed under its pillow. The words 
Adam and Eve away from hence, or Lileth Adam’s first wife, are 
sometimes engraved on a silver plate and hung round a child’s neck. 


1 According to custom when one of the marriage families asks another to dine 
with them the minister must always bring some gift however small, 
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Word issentto tho child’s father, and the midwife retires with a 
presont of 1s. to 2s. Gud. (Rs.5-1}), a pound of rice, and a cocoanut. 
A dim brass lamp is kept burning near the child’s face, and, for the 
rest of the day, except a few dates and a little cocoa-kernel and liquor 
the mother generally fasts inthe name of the earth or dharitri. For 
three days she is ted on wheat paste mixed with butter and 
molasses, and for forty days she drinks hot water, and after the 
fourth day sho is fed with chicken broth and rice, For seven days 
she does not leave her bedroom without tying a handkerchicf round 
her head and cars, throwing a blanket over her shoulders, and 
wearing sandals or vahdns. Hvery evening tho babe is rubbed with 
turmeric, mixed with rice flour and the white of an ege, and bathed 
in hot water. Before drying the child, the midwifc, to overcome 
the evil eye, takes water in a metal pot, and waving it thrice round 
the child, empties it on her own feet.! 

During the first day the child is fed by giving it to suck a cloth 
soaked in coriander juice and honey. ‘Cho second day it is fed 
on goat's ilk, and it is give the breast from the third day, 
To keep off evil spirits lines of -ashés aro drawn ontside of the 
mother’s room. News is sént to relations and friends, and they come 
to greet the mother, bringing--small~ presents of cloves and 
nutmeg. The guests are olfered sugar betelnut and leaves, and 
after smoking a pipe of tobacco, retire. In the afternoon of the 
third day tho ccoremony ¢alled ékhondi is performed. The 
mother fasts and a girl from the house starts to call women 
relations and friends, ‘I'he guests begin to come between one and 
two. A lighted brass lamp and a plate with a mixturo called 
suthora of dry ginger, turmeric, gurlic¢, molasses, bishop’s weed or 
ova, and cocoa scrapings, is prepared and placed before tho guests. 
The mother is bathed and withthe child in her arms is seated in 
the middle of the guests. ‘Lhe lighted lamp is brought before her 
and sho kisses it. Then one of the elderly women, to satisfy the 
spirits called chari bori takes the plate in hor hand and throws a 


1 Bene-Israels helieve that the evil eye of jealousy harms a child if it is seen 
feeding or wearing good clothes. To overcome the evil eye they go either to 
a midwife or to some wise woman of their own caste. There are two kinds of evil 
eye, the dry or svki and the wet or afi. ‘Lo overcome the dry evil eyo the child ig 
bathed in the evening and seated on a low wooden stool, anda woman, taking some 
salt and ashes in her hands, waves them fifteen to twenty times from the child's 
head to his fect muttering charms or man/ras. She throws the salt and ashes into 
an oven, and, taking a pinch of ashes, touches the child’s brow and the sole of the 
child’s left foot, If the salt thrown into the oven crackles she says the evil eye was 
very strong aud abuses the person whose sight had fallen on the child, ‘To overcome 
the wet or off evil eye, against which the galt and ash eure is powerless, the child 
is seated on a low wooden stool and is given a little salt, some grainy of rico and 
turmeric, and toll to chew them. The woman places two pots near, one with fire 
and the other with water, and takes in her left hand a shoe, a winhowing fan, a 
broom, and a knife, and asks the child to spit what is in its mouth over the fire, 
She pours the fire into the waterpot and waves it from the child’s head downwards 
muttering charins. The evil vye is also cured by hanying to the child’s neck a metal 
or cloth box or thavij, about an inch square, with a piece of paper scribed over by a 
sorecrer, This box not only heals the sick and devil-ridden, but kills enemies, gives 
children to barren women, work to the idle, and to every one their special wish, 
According to the sorcerer’s name for skill the box varies in price from a farthing or 
two to as many pounds, Ministers as woll as sorcerers vive these charms, 
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little of the contents into each corner of the room. Songs are sung, 
and each of the guests is given some of the mixture and with- 
draws. On the fifth day, in honour of pdnchvi or the spirit of 
the fifth, girls go round calling women friends and relations. 
The guests begin to drop in between one and two, bringing 
cocoanuts forthe mother. As they come they are met by the elderly 
women of the house and seated on mats near the mother’s room. 
When the guests have arrived, amid the din of music, the mother 
takes the infant in her arms, and holding in her right hand the knife 
that cut the navel cord, the kérav' stick on which the navel cord 
was cut, and a prickly pear or nilgut twig, sits on a low 
wooden stool in the middle of the guests. An elderly woman 
briugs a brass lamp with five lighted wicks, and on the lower 
part of the lamp the mother places the knife, the stick, and the 
twig. She takes a few grains of rice, lays some near the knife, and 
throws the rest about her. She holds both her ears, and three five 
or seven times kisses the lamp, muttering to herself the prayer 
Me thene, that is Two children in three years, repeated three five 
or seven times. Then the mother takes her seat on a cot facing east, 
and the shejbharni or grain-sticking ceremony begins. While the 
guests are singing? an elderly woman briigs a winnowing fan 
containing rice, a cocoanut, a betelnut, and two betel-leaves, and a 
copper. She takes some grains of rice from tho fan, throws some at 
the mother’s feet knees and shoulders, and the rest behind the 
mother’s back. This is repeated either five times by one woman or 
in turns by five women chosen from the guests. The woman on 
whom the turn last falls has, in addition, to touch both the mother’s 
and child’s brows with grains of rice, Next follows the lap-filling 
or otibharni, A married woman takes about a pound and a half 
of rice and fills the mother’s lap with it repeating the Hebrew 
words Bashim adonya that is In God’s Name. After the filling 
comes the waving or ovdini whon each of the women present waves 
a copper coin round the mother and child and puts the coin in 
the brass hanging lamp.? Then follows the vow-taking and after 
that the guests are served with boiled gram or parched rice, sugar, 
liquor, and betelnut and leaves. 


Next morning, the sixth day, boys go round and invite men to 
come in the evening. About nine o’clock guests begin to drop in 
and as they come are seated on mats spread inthe veranda, Then to 
a tambourine or daph accompaniment they begin to sing in Hebrew 
Hindusténi and Marathi, while the rest sit quiet. Parched rice or 


} Kdrav is a long and slender tree used in paling and fence work, 

4 The words are: Five wicks in a lamp, each with a separate fame; such was 
the lamp which was waved before the prophet Elijah. Perform the shej or 
grain-sticking ceremony to this woman Rebecca now in childbed. Another song sung 
about the same time runs : O sun Q moon ye go by the way leading to the abode of the 
child’s grandfather. Give this our message to him, if deed he is alive, that he 
should wash his hands and feet and pray to God five instead of three times a day, 
se bre God may confer blessings upon the child. The words in both cases are 
Marathi. 


* The whole amount from 3d, to 2s, (Re. 4-1) is distributed among the girls of the 
mother’s family, 
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boiled gram and sugar are handed round and till dawn liquor is 
freely drunk. When she goes to bed the nother changes her child 
from her right side to her ‘left, and in the child’s place Jays a stone 
roller or varvunta covercd with cloth. At tho dead of night the 
dread spirit Sati comes to scratch from the child’s brow what God 
has written there in its favonr, and finding a stone goes away 
disappointed. Next day the roller is taken away. On this day, tho 
seventh, the mother’s room is changed and women relations and 
friends are asked to come. A brass hanging lamp is lighted and 
placed wader a bamboo basket or varli. ‘Che mothor takes the 
child in her arms, and goes several times out and in from tho honse 
to the veranda or tho street, while one of the guests keeps 
repeating in Mardéthi, ‘O moon O sun, look at our child, it is out,’ 
When tho mother finally comes in, W ater and turmeric ‘powder are 
dropped on her from above the entrance door. She lays the child 
in the middle of the cot on a small matress covered with a white 
sheeb and vound the mattress drops ‘seven or nine pinches of 
boiled gram and two pieces of cueoa-kernel. When this is ready cach 
boy or girl of the party goes near the-child, gently catches it by 
the ear, and says, Como away child, letus go to play and cat a dish 
of rice cakes! Then cath boy takes some of tho boiled gram, 
and, as he runs away, is struck with a twisted handkerchiof by 
another boy who stands behind the door. 


Jn tho synagogue,’ on the eighth day after the birth of a male 
child,? whether or not it is the Sabbath, two chairs are set side by 
side, one for the prophet Nlijah who is believed to be present at the 
circumcision,’ and the other for the operator who is cither the 
minister, the boy’s father, or some other man acqnainted with the 
details of the rite. From ten to eleven in the morning guests begin 
to drop in. When enough hayecome,;for at least ten should be 
present, the operator goes to the chair intended for the prophet, 
lifts it over his head, and monttering some Icbrew verses rostores 
it to its place. Jf the child is to he cireume ised at the synagogue, 
he is taken ina palanquin in his mother’s arms, accompanied by 
mon and sometimes by women guests, and, unless it is the Sabbath 
or a holiday, by music. When the party reach the synagogue the 
child’s maternal uncle takes him to where the guests are sitting, 
and says Shalom Alekham or Hail in God’s Name. To this the 
congregation answer Alekham Shalom or tn God’s name Peace. He 
hands the child to one of the elders who has taken the prophet 
Elijab’s chair. ‘Che operator sits on the other chair and circum. 
cises the child, the people singme Hebrew songs, and the boy’s 
father sitting praying covered with a veil. Outside of the synagogue 
a cock is sacrificed and taken to be cooked at the child’s father’s 


1 The Marathi runs : Pere bile kheldya jive dn satichi muthi vdtun khdyea, 

2 Tf there is no synagogue the rite is performed in the house where the boy was 
born. 

3 Only males are circumcised, If the child is weakly the rite may be put off for 
a few days. 

4 All Jews leave a chair for Klijah. The story is that he wished to die because the 
Jews disregarded the rite and could not be comforted except by a promise from God 
that the rite should always be respected. Basnage, 422-423, 
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honse. Raisin wine and milk are thrice given to the child to quiet 
him. The wound is dressed with brandy and oil and the child is 
blessed by the minister and called by a new name chosen from the 
Old Testament.!. Then, except on the Sabbath or on a fast day 
when nothing but thé raisin wine is used, the guests are treated 
to cocoa-kernel and sugar cakes. The child is presented with 
silver coins and silver and gold ornaments and the minister is 
given a fee of 3d. to 1s.(2-8as.). No record of the circumcision ia 
kept, but it is considered meritorious to be present at the ceremony, 
The party go back to the mother and sing a hymn, and eat sugar, 
parched gram, and liquor. The cock is presented to the minister 
and the guests retire. Ifa child dies before it is circumcised, the 
operation is performed after death, but no prayers are offered. 
Boys, as noticed above, are named on the circumcision day. Girls 
are named at any time from the fifth day to one month after birth.? 
On the night fixed for the naming the minister and relations are 
called, and a lighted lamp is set on a stool covered with white cloth 
near the mother’s cot; close to the cot are arranged plates of fruit and 
eups of milk and honey. The minister, placing his right hand on 
the child’s head, repeats Hebréw ‘verses, im which the name to be 
given to the child occurs. He retires, and the night is spent in 
singing and drinking. 

On the morning of the twelfth day the mother and child are bathed 
and a cocoanut is broken and its Water is sprinkled on all sides. 
The mother or some other woman lays the child in the cradle 
repeating the Hebrew words Bashim adonya, that is In the Name 
of God, and pulling the cradle by the string sings songs. Cocoa- 
kernels and sugar are handed round. 


On the thirteenth day a few~Bene-Israels perform the rite of 
redeeming their first-born sons. The father, taking his son and 
asking his friends and relations to come with him, goes to the 
synagogue, and coming before the sacrificial priest says, I present 
you this my first-born son, and gives himin his hands. ‘The cohen 
looks at the child, and, asking 4s. to £1 10s, (Rs. 2-15), hands him 
back to his father and blesses him. 


On the morning of the fortieth day after a boy’s birth or the 
eightieth day after a girl’s birth, the minister is sent for. When he 
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1 Bene-Israels are called either by Hebrew or Hindu names. The Hindu male 
names are Bab4ji, Dhondu, Dharmaji, Yesba, Rama, and Sakoba, The female 
names are Yegu, Ladi, Sani, Dhondi, and Baya. A child’s first name is often changed. 
Ifa child is dangerously ill his parents vow that if the sickness abates they will 
change its name, and when a girl is married her husband’s people give her a new 
heme. Surnames are derived from names of villagea guch as gaskar, Divekar, 
Majgivkar, Korgévkar, Nagdvkar, Penkar, Punekar, Nagarkar, and Talegavkar. 
They call their father dba and papa ; mother dya or di; brother ddda ; sister baya ; 
daughter sokri ; child béla ; brother’s wife bhdbi; father-in-law and maternal uncle 
mdma ; and paternal uncle, xéna and kaka, 

2 Some Bene-Israels do not ask the minister to give their girls a name and simply 
call her by.some name they have chosen in the house. 

8 The sacrificial priest 1s called cohen. The post is hereditary, but as sacrifices 
are no longer offered, the cohen’s only duty is to bless the congregatign in the 
synagogue, 
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comes a pot full of water is placed before him. He takes a twig 
of sabja, dips it into the waterpot, pronounces a blessing, and 
retires. The mother and child are bathed together in hot water, and 
the mother, taking the child on ber lap, pours both on herself and 
her child seven small pots full of the water that has been blessed by 
the minister and they become pure. 

In the afternoon of the purifying day the child’s head is shaved.” 
Some elderly person, cither a man or woman takes the elild on their 
lap, spreads a handkerchief over the child’s knees, and the barber 
shaves its head. When the shaving is over the barber is presented 
with Ge. (4-as.) in cash together with rice and half a cocoanut, the 
other half being divided among the children of the house. The 
child ig bathed,? scated on a low wooden stool, and vice flour balls 
are rolled from a brass plate held over lus head. In the eveuing a 
dish filled with pieces of rice-bread and mixed with molasses and 
picees of cocoa-kernel is placed before the minister and he blesses 
the bread aud distributes it among the persons present. This last 
rite known as malida is observyed'only by a few. 

Three or four months after) the mother is purified the father’s 
mother sends to ask that the child andthe mother may be sent to 
her house. ‘two or three days after the girl’s mother calls her 
nearest relations, and with the child and young mother, takes a 
present of a robe, a bodice, ehild’s clothes and ornaments, and a 
cradle, with bedding and toys, to the girl’s mother-in-law’s house. 
When they arrive they stand on the veranda, and a woman coming 
from the house with cooked rice or daubat bhdt, waves it round the 
mother’s and child’s head, and throws ib away to satisfy evil 
spirits. ‘The mother, withthe childin her arms, walks into the 
house followed by the women guests and the presents. A. dinner is 
served to the cuests, the vir? s mother|is presented with a robe and 
bodice, betel is hauded round, and the guests leave’ When the 
givl’s parents live at a distance and she is confined at her husband's 
house, she and her child are removed to a near relation’s for a few 
days, and return with gifts bought at her mother’s expense. 


LWhen the mother has to leave the house before the proper time, the purifying 
has to be twice yone through at the time of quitting the house aud after the end of 
the fortieth or the cightieth day as the case may be. 

27£ the child is the subject of a vow its hair is allowed to grow from one to five 
years, ‘The child is then taken in procession on borseback with music to the syna- 
gogue, A new handkerchict is spread on its lap, aud that the hair may not weigh 
heavily the barber shaves its head without nsing water, At the end of the shaving the 
barber is presented with the handkerchief, a pound of rice, a cocoannt, a betelant 
and tyyo loaves, and a copper coin, ‘he child is bathed in warm water, dressed, and 
seated on the pulpit or fehu, Here the hair is weighed either against gold or silver and 
the metal is presented to the syuagogae. The priest blesses the child and the hair 
is put in the mother’s lap who throws it into water. When this is done the child is 
made to stand in the doorway of the synagogue aud a metal plate or thali is held 
upside down over its head and vice dour balls are rolled one after another from the 
plate and scrambled tor by children. 

3 Bene-Isracls think that a barber’s touch defiles, After being shaved they do not 
enter their synagogue until they bathe or at least until the part shaved and their 
hands and feet are washed, 

4S8ometiines the girl’s mother ana relation or two are asked to stay for a couple 
of days. 
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Any timo after three months a child’s cars are bored! A girl’s 
cars ‘are bored in three places in the lobe, and in two places in 
the upper cartilwge. When the ears are healed a girl's nose 18 
bored, generily throngh the right nostril, by a Hindu goldsmith, 
who, besides a pscsent of rice receives for cach hole bored Bil, to 
gd. (L-1a). Vice holes are kept open by fine gold rings not by 
ghread as wnone Hindus? 

The eorenonies connected with vaccination and small-pox are 
generally perfor red with much secrecy, except in places without 
w synagogue where till lately they were done openly in the 
sme manner as mong cultivating Mardthis and other lower class 
Findus. ‘The sinil-pox goddess Shitalidevi, seven married women 
or savdyins, ane s boy or govla are worshipped. When the lymph 
has taken, seags sre sung in praise of the sores and of the goddess ; 
the child -s causid:red sacred and bowed down to, and neither fish 
nor flesh ig cater. Of late years special vaccination services are 
said to haye cowed, 

When, between a year and a halfand_two years old, a child begins 
to walk, the mother takes a-cocoatit, breaks it in front of its Leet, 
and divides the kernel among little children, 

The first ceremony after marriage ds, when the girl reaches hor 
twelfth year, the putting on of woman’s dress. ‘This is known as 
the lucky dress, wursada or padursolila that is skirt-wearing? = On 
the morning o° the girl’s twelfth birthday # woman is sent with 
music from the bcy’s house to the girl’s honse, and asks the girl’s 
mother to relum: with hersand brine her daughter and friends. 
At the boy's betse the boy and girl arc bathed, dressed in rich 
clothes, and seat xl facing each other ou wooden stools covered with. 
cloth. A manicd woman fills the gir?s Jap with betelnnts, dates, 
almonds, and rie. wnd her bait is combed and decked with flowers, 
Five married women, lifting from her shoulder the end of tho girl’s 
robe, spread i, on her head, and put a little sugar into the boy’s and 
gir?’s mouths. ‘he boy retires, and for about an hour tho women 
sing Hindustini or Marathi songs accompanied by a drum, and are 
then dismissed with betelnut and leaves. The guests are feastod, 
After spending a day or two with tho boy’s family the girl gots a 
present ard gous hack to her father’s house, 


When a. girl coriws of age her mother sends word to the boy’s: 


mother and axk+ ber to come to ber house on the eighth day, to fix 
whether the wys-coming ecromony shall take place at the girl’s 
or at the boy’s. WJonless the girl’s parents are rich or are willing 
to underg» the expense the ecremony genorally takos place at the 
boy’s. When tlie ceremony is to take place at her house the boy’s 
mother, ou the incrning of the eighth day, accompanicd by music, 


1ingome familics «ben the child is to be sent to the father’s house tho lobes of 
its ears are bored betore leaving, 

2 Tn former times the Indian Bene-Tsraels bored the cartilage of a boy’s ears. But 
when they came tojice themselves on Iebrew eustoms they gave up the practice, 
as among the old Palcsti.c Jews a bored upper car was the sign of a.slave, 

3No ceremony 07 jis kind is performed when the girl is twelve years old at the 
time of muurriage. 
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goos to ask the girl’s mother and other female relations. They 
come between cleven and twelve. ‘he girlis bathed in warm water, 
dressed in rich clothes, and svated near the women facing east. 
The boy comes richly dressed and sits facing the girl About five 
nuarried women, going near the girl, comb her hair and deck it with 
flowers, throw garlands round the boy’s neck, sprinkle sweet-sceuted 
oil on both, and put a nosegay into the boy’s haud. Another 
married woman fills the eir?s lap with almonds and betelnuts, and 
five married women, taking rice in both their hands, waye them in 
front of the girl’s knees shoulders and bead, The boy and girl 
repeat cach other’s names and the boy retires. Sugar is handed to 
the enests, who, after a couple of hours of song-singing to a dram 
accompanimont, are dismissed each with a packet of betelnut and. 
leaves. At bedtime the boy’s mother takes tho girl to the boy’s 
room, and leaving her there shuts the door after her.t 


Tn the seventh or cighth month of s woman’s first pregnancy 
female friends and relations are called to the boy’s. About 
twelve, when the guests haye ome) the girl is bathed and seated 
on a low wooden. stool facing east, anid dive married women comb 
her hair, fill her lap, aud waye grains of rice round her. The 
sugar is served, special song's are sung’, betcl is handed round, and 
the guests withdraw. 


A few hours before death, Gf the dying person is u male, @ 
barber is called to shave the head, and when the barber leaves 
the nearest relations shave the whole body except the face, The 
dying man is then bathed; dressed in clean clothes, kud on a 
fresh bed, and, so long as, sense remains, the minister reads the 
sacred books to him, and Tiys a copy) under his pillow. When 
atthe point of death sugareandy and grape juice are dropped 
into his mouth, his eyes are) closed) and he is comforted with the 
promise that his childven and property will be cared for. When 
all is over the son rends his clothes, and the widow, dashing 
thom against her hnsband’s cot, breaks her bangles and black 
lead necklace, Tho body is covered with a white sheet, and 
round the body both men and women weep and wail. The great 
toes are tied together witha thread, The men sit on the veranda 
or ab somo distaneo from the bed; and a friend or noighbour 
gocs to tell tho relations of the death. The body is measured, and 
aman goes with a few labourers to dig the grave. From 14s. to 
£1 10s. (Rs. 7-15) is handed to a friend to bring what is wanted 
from the market.2 When he comes back others help in making 


‘tn honour of this event the hoy’s father gives his friends a present, and on a 
Sabbath, after morning prayer, treats them to liquor, 

2'The details for a man are: Twenty-two yards of cloth worth 4s, (Rs. 7) are mado 
into trousers, a small shirt or Laphad and a large shirt also called kaphni reaching the 
knee,a cap, ashonldlercloth or dupete,a turban, a waistsearf or kambarband, a cloth to 
tiv the hands, a cloth for the eyes, a pillow, a towel, a fungioy pair of drawersand sheet or 
mot,asisidor shroud worth ds, (Ns.23), colton worth dd. (ke. ), frankincense, needles and 
thread, a piece of soap, and scented oil worth 3s, (Lis. 15), tlowers and sa@hjeor heuna W4yd. 
(La.), seven earthen jars worth Is dd. (14 as.), the grave-diggers ds. (lis.2), ane liquor 
and tobacco 5s. (Its. 24) total about £1 13s, (Rs. 164). For a woman the details are: 
A pair of trougers or gers, a robe or pdtu/, a headeloth, a large and wsmall haphni or 
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the grave clothes, a pillow,a cap, anda pair of trousers, The cot 
on which the body is laid is then removed, the ground underneath 
is dug, and the cot replaced.1 The body is then rubbed with 
cocoanut milk, and soap, and twice washed in warm water. 
Then, while the minister stands by, seven jars of water are poured 
over it from the head to the feet and dashed on the ground. Then 
the body is carried to another room, the wet clothes are taken 
off, the body is wiped dry, laid on a mat covered with a white 
sheet, and dressed in the newly made grave clothes, in which 
spices are laid. Then the surplice or sisid is drawn, or a 
handkerchief and a sabja twig are placed in the right hand, the 
body is rolled in a broad sheet and the face left partly open 
that the mourners may take a last look.2 The minister asks the 
mourners to forgive the deceased any faults he may have com- 
mitted. They answer, They are forgiven. Hlakes of cotton 
wool are laid on the eyelids, and a handkerchief is placed 
over them, and the face is covered with the sheet. To keep the 
sheet in its place, cloths are tied round the legs, the waist, and 
the head. Meanwhile one of the mourners has gone to the syna- 
gogue and brought the coffin, or doldre.. He sets it in front of 
the door, washes it with cold-water, and spreads a white sheet 
inside of it. After the minister has repeated Hebrew verses for 
about fifteen minutes the body is carried, head first, out of the 
house by four or five men, and laid m the coffin, A wooden frame 
is dropped over the coffin, and on the frame a chintz cloth and 
flower garlands and sabja leaves are spread, Headed by the priest 
the deceased’s four nearest relations lift the coffin on their shoulders 
and, repeating Hebrew verses, walk to the burial ground, helped 
at intervals by the other mourners, Within a few paces of 
the graveyard the mourners halt, tho minister repeats sacred 
texts and the bearers, entering the graveyard, place the coffin 
near the grave. Two men go into the grave, and three others, 
one holding the head, another the feet, and the third tying a 
a cloth round the waist lower the body with the head to the 
east.3 Hach of the mourners takes a handful of earth and stuffs 
it into the pillow case, The twomen in the grave fill any hollows 
there are below the body, lay the pillow under its head, and 
come out of the grave A few mourners sianding near repeat 


shirt, a shawl or odzé to put round the neck, a sheet or mot, a handkerchief for the 
hand, a handkerchief for the eyes, a pillow, a towel for wiping the body, and a sarposh 
or over-robe. Altogether 32 yards worth 18s. (Rs. 9), a shot of seven yards 
worth 5s, (Re 23) ; incense, oils, needles, and flowers, as for a man 3s. (Rs. 14), cotton 
worth jd. (4@.),seven earthen jars worth ls. 9d. (14 as.), flowers and sabja worth 
14d. (La.), grave-diggers 4s. (Rs, 2), and liquor and tobacco 5s, (Rs. 2%); total 
about £117 (Rs, 184). Fora child the details are the same as for a man or Woman, 
except that only about ten yards of cloth are used.. 

1If the deceased has no relations it is now that he is shaved. The funeral _cere- 
monies should be performed by a son, All Bene-Israels greatly desire male issue, 
Failing either a son or an adopted son a relation is asked to perform the ceremonies 
and for @ year to pray for the dead in the synagogue. ase ms 

2 A woman is dressed in the same way asa man with a robe or sddé in addition. 

3 Formerly the grave was sprinkled with milk, water mixed with rice flour, cocoa- 
kernel, and rice grains. ates 2 ; 

4 If any one has dust from Jerusalem, a little of it is put into the pillow ease. 
This duat is sold by merchants coming from Jerusalem at 4s, to 10s. (Rs. 2-5) an 
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texts and throwing a handful of carth into the grave turn away. 
The rest come and each throws  handfnl of earth into the grave 
and goes quickly away. ‘The diggers then fill the grave. When 
it is full the mourners going to the other side aud facing west 
repeat prayers, and on leaving the graveyard, each thrice over 
plucks a little grass with both his hands and throws it bclund his 
back.! The coffin is brought back on a carrier's head, and kept in its 
place in the synagogue.? The funcral party go tothe dead man’s house, 
vash their hands and feet on the steps, sit on the veranda, and 
after smoking or drinking a dranght of liquor go to their houses, In 
the evening near relatives and friends bring cooked dishes and dine 
with the mourners from tho same dish, On the spot that was dug 
under the cot where the dead breathed his last, a mat is spread and 
near by are set a lighted lamp and an earthen pot filled with cold 
water. The women mourners for seven days sit, sleap, and dine on 
the mat, day and night feeding the lamp and keeping ib a-light.* 
The first seven days are kept strictly as days of mourning. The 
members of the family neithersgo yout, sit on chairs, bathe, cat 
any thing substantial, or ‘drink liqnort The men wear no 
turbans and do not salute their friends, and every morning ten 
religions-minded mon read the gue¢red books in the honse of 
mourning, On the morning of the third day the minister, helped 
by a fow of the people repeats sacred texts. On the evening of 
the sixth day he comes and is presented with a plate filled 
with sweetmeats and swect-scented) flowers. Over this plate he 
repeats verses and together with the mourners eats swoct- 
meats. In the afternoon of tho seventh day women relations and 
friends with cocoanuts in their hauds go to the monrner’s houso, 
aud with cocoanut oil rub the womeu’s and their own heads, and 
after bathing thom return to,theirown houses and themselves 
bathe. Meanwhile the minister with about ten men goes to the 
mourner’s house, and the chief mourner, taking the waterpot 
that was placed on the spot where the deecased’s cot stood, 
aloug with the minister and the others, goes to the burying 
ground. He makes a hollow about six inches deep on the spot 
where the deceased was buried, sets a stone at the head and a 
smaller stone at the foot, aud at the right side six stones and at 
the left five. ‘The hollow is partly filled with earth and the spot is 


ounce. A Httle of itis kept in most Bene-Isracls’ houses, Earth, one of the leading 
spirit-scarers, is thrown ou the body by Jews, Musalmans, Christians, and many 
Hindus. 

!'This ig said to mean that their people may grow in a number like blades of grass 
oras a signthat all flesh is grass, aud the glory of man like the flower of the field. 
he practice is observed by other Jows. Like the throwing of earth the throwing of 
grass is originally with the object of scaving spirits, The holiness or spirit-scarmg 
power of grass is shewn in many Hindu ceremonies. The origin of the spirit-scaring 
power of grass is perhaps the memory that the first food grains were grass grains such 
as Hindus cat on fast days. Or grass may have been eaten as medicine by carly 
men as it still is eaten by dogs and cats. 

2 Hf a Bene-Israel dies on Friday evening le is not buried till Saturday evening. 

4 This is called keeping the mat alive, chufd? juyine. This practice is observed by 
other Jows. 

1 These practices are all observed by other Jews, 
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well beaten.1 Then the chief mourner, taking the waterpot in his 
hand, pours water on the right side, then on the left side, and 
then down the middle, always beginning from the head. When he 
reaches the foot stone he dashes the pot to pieces on the ground. 
He then takes a twig of sabja and plants it near the head stone 
and sometimes lays pieces of cocoa-kernel all over the grave: 
The mourners turn their backs on the grave, repeat prayers, eat some 
cocoakernel, smell the sabja, smoke a pipe, and return to their homes, 
At the mourner’s house the jdrat is read and in the eveninga 
feast of meatand sweetmeats is given. To this feast gnests are not 
specially called, but as a ruleall who hear that a jdrat is being held, 
come unasked, prayers or jikhir are said, the food is blessed by the 
minister, and is shared among men and women. In the evening, 
either of this or of the next day, his relations and friends take the 
chief mourner to the synagogue. The minister repeats texts, and in 
the name of the deceased the synagogue is presented with two to 
five pounds of oil. On leaving the synagoguo all sit on the veranda, 
and except the chief mourner subscribe for a drink.2 When the 
liquor is finished the mourner is taken to his house and there 
entertains the rest with drink and tobacco, After the men 
have done, the women mourners are_ taken to a neighbour’s house 
and entertained with a draught of liquor, About a month after 
the death the chief mourner feasts his nearest relations and three 
months later another small feasts given. At the sixth and 
twelfth month a feast is given to a large number of castefellows, 
when both the jdrat and the jikhir are read. The chief dish is 
mutton, Where there is no synagogue liquor is served, but if 
there is a synagogue the liquor money is made over to the syna- 
gogue fund. 


In each village caste questions are settled by tho headman at a 
meeting of the adult members of the community. He is helped 
by the hereditary minister or judge and the four elders called chau- 
ghulds. All persons present at such meetings are allowed to take 
part in the discussion, and, if necessary, to record their dissent or 
petition for a new trial. In taking evidence they caution 
witnesses to speak the truth, but do not exact a formal oath. 
The. marriage covenant is in general strictly respected and 
adultery punished by a fine varying from 2s. to 4s. (Rs.1-2). In 
aggravated cases the innocent party is allowed a divorce and the 
liberty of remarriage. In some places, in consequence of difference 
of opinion, some members have left the old community or phad and 
set up a new one, building a synagogue of their own if they can 
afford it, ‘lo draw more persons towards it the rules of the new 
synagogue are generally simple and less costly than those of the old 
one. 


Among the Bene-Israels each synagogue has six office bearers 
or mdnkaris ; the mukddam or headman, the chaughula or assistant, 
the gabdi or treasurer, the hijdn or minister, the hdji or judge, and 


1If a slab isto be put on the tomb it should be done within a year. After that any 
one putting up aslab must first give a feast to his castefellows, ; 
® Where there is no synagogue the liquor is drunk at a tavern, 
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the sammedsh or beadle. The makddam or headman acts as president 
at caste meetings. No meeting is called without his Jeave. His 
office is hereditary. He receives a double share of any thing 
distributed at caste entertainments and feasts. If each euest is 
offered one cup of mutton or liquor the mukddan gets two, Somes 
times a host may not entertain his relations and friends, but, how- 
cver poor he may be, ho must feast the headman. His office is not 
essential ton synagooue Formerly ho was much dreaded, but now he 
has little actual power. Changhulds or assistants help the headman 
and devise plans lor bettering the synagogne. They are chosen by 
the castemon from the old aud respected members of the community, 
Oue of these may be asked to resivn in favour of another, bnt he is 
cligible for re-election, Any one, provided he is honest, may be 
chosen to fill the post. The duty of the gabdi is to recover outstand- 
ines and to keep an account of the receipts and dishnrsements of 
the synagogue fund. he minister or hajdin is a paid officer. He 
conducts public services, blesses those who make offerings of oil or 
money, celebrates mamiages, and performs funeral and other religious 
ceremonies. Any Bene-lsrackavho cauread Hebrew pretty fuently 
and Jead the holiday seryice, maybe appointed minister and paid 
£1 to £3 (Rs. 10-30) “a anonth., “Por cirenincising children, 
slaughtering cattle and fowls, and marrying, he is paid special fees 
varying from 1s. to 6s, (Rs.}- 8). Miyis aro religious teachers, the 
descendants of men chosen when there were no synagogues, No 
fresh hdjis aro now appointed, | Vhey are not paid oflico bearers 
like the minister, but in villages where thore are no synagogues, 
thoy perform religions ceremonies aid get special focs for slaivhter- 
ing cattle and fowls, adupinistoring oaths al caste mectings, and 
helping the headiman and his assistiuts in settling caste disputes, 
The semmdsh or servant of the synsgoene has to sweep and light it, 
to prepare the wine, to gather sums due to the synagogne, aud to 
make them over to the treasurer, He tells people of caste mectings, 
of births marriages deaths and excominunications, and in a ease 
tried before the Jeacinan calls out the names of witnesses, Ife is 
paid about 10s. to 16s, (Rs.5 - 8) a month, 


No man can be admitted a member of the Bene-Israel community 
without being cirenmeised, Bofore cither a man or woman, who 
has been put out of caste,tis again reecived, their back is stripped 
bare, they are seated in a plate filled with cold water, and the priest 
gives them thirty-nine gentle lashes with a twisted handkerchicf or 
Korda. hig ordeal is’ called dotat. he Bene-Isvacls send their 
boys to school and are « well-to-do and rising class, owning proper- 
tics worth £40 to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000), 

Christians are returned at 9500, of whom 4335 are Europeans, 
811 Lurasians, and 455 ¢ Natives. Of Muropeans and Murasians who 
are mostly found at wilttary stations in the district, 277+ or more 
than sixty per cent of the Nuropeans and 602 or more than seventy- 
four per cent of the Marasians arc found in the canionment of 


‘The faults generally punished by excommunication ave adultery with a Mhar, 
Mang, or other degraded Hindu, or aabracing Christianity or Islan. 
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Poona. ‘They are chiefly military officers and soldicrs, with a few 
civil officers aud sorae Government pensioners, Of tho Europoans 
987 and of the Eucasians 332 belong to the Roman Catholic church 
and the rest to tae different Protestant churches. Of 4354 Native 
Christians 2440, »r more than fifty-six per cent, are found in the 
cantonment of Poona. They belong to the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant churches. Of 8720 Poona Native Roman Catholics, 
nearly two-thirds are Goanese. ‘They are mostly house servants 
as butlers and couks to Kuropean and Eurasian residents, a few 
clerks, wine shopsecpers, petty traders, coach-builders, carpenters, 
and painters. Jn tood, drink, dross, aud customs they do not differ 
from their bretheen of Goa. ‘The remaining one-third, mostly 
Mhérs and Miingy:, ave converts made by Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. In food Jriak, dress, and customs thoy differ little from 
Ifindu Mhirs und Méngs, he Poona Protestant Native Christians 
aro mostly Mhirs and Mangs with a few Braéhinans, Marithas, and 
other high and niddle-class Hindus. Bréihmans, Mardthds, and 
other high and middle-class converts who can read and write are 
teachers and catcchists, and afew pastors and missionaries. Except 
afew who can real and write, Mhars and Mangs follow their heredi- 
tary callinyy of removing dead cattle and rope-making. They 
belong to suvern! Protestant missions’ the chief of which are the 
Mission of the ociety for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Baptist Mission, the Church Mission of England, and the American 
Marathi Mission. ‘Uhe Society for the Propagation of tho Gospel 
in Foreign Parts was organised in 1701 under a charter from 
William Il], In 1817 the Society began its labours in India. 
In 1827 Bishop !Lzher, while in Bombay, formed a committee in 
connection with the Society, but it was not until 1859 that a mis- 
sion was established. At Poona the Mission has a residont mis- 
sionary, The Baptist Mission, which began work in India in 
1793 has, at Poona, a church and two resident missionaries. 
The Church Missioaury Society was organised in 1799. In 18v7 
the Society made a ¢vrant of £150 for missionary work in India. In 
1818 the Soziety Levan its work in the city of Bombay and a corre- 
sponding comniutzc2 wasformed, The tirst missionary, the Reverend 
ii. Kenney, was sent out in 1820. He preached in the city of 
Bombay and opened schools among which was the Robert Money 
Institution at Bombay. In 1846 Junuar in Poona was taken up as 
a field of labour where the Socicty has a permanent resident mission- 
ary anda bungalow, The American Mard4thi Mission Society was 
formed m A:nerica in 1810, and in 1812 the Society sent mission- 
aries to Caleutta. ‘Ihe missionaries were ordored. to leave the coun- 
try, and two of theta escaped to Bombay where they were forbidden 
to preach. {n 181+; the missionaries earnestly appealed to Sir Evan 
Nepean, then Governor of Bombay, and obtained permission to 
preach. They preashed and opened schools for boys and girls, In 
1842 the Reverend O. French of this mission occupied Sirur 
in Poona, where they have a church under a native pastor. In food, 
drink, dross, and customs the Poona Protestant Native Christians 
‘do not differ from A}imadnagar Protestant Native Christians. 
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Pa'rsis are returned as numboring 1574 and are found mostly in 
the town and cantonment of Poona. They are mostly shopkeepers, 
traders and liquor-sellers, and a few clerks, contractors and house 
and land owners. Most of them are well-to-do and on the whole 
they are a rising class.’ 

Chinese, who call themselves Thongians, are returned as 
numbering tweuty-three and are found in Haveli and Maval and in 
the city and cantonment of Poona, They say the first Chinaman 
who settled in Poona was Jokwadnegtéi-tai who came into the district 
about twenty-five years ago from Bombay where he and some others 
caine as sailors in Chinese ships. ‘They say that they have a 
hundred surnames. People bearing the same surname do not inter- 
marry. The names in common use among men are Afuk, Ahi, Asao, 
Athaun, and Aun. hey have no subdivisions, and the children of a 
kept woman are admitted into caste if tho father gives a caste 
feast. ‘Phe men are strong built and fair with flat hairless faces, 
broad brows, lone uarrow eyes, and snub noses. Among themselves 
they speak the Thanganva-and Mukinya dialects of Chinese aud 
out-of-doors corrupt Lindustimi mixed with Chinese. ‘They own 
no houses and pay 4s. to Se. (Ns 2-4) a month as rent. ‘They cook 
in metal vessels, and their furniture: includes tables, chairs, china 
plates, cups and saucers, forks aud spoons. They do not eat with 
their fingers but with two bits of sbicks. They keep no domestic 
fowls. Their staplo food is rice, wheat, mutton, and fish, They 
have no seruples about cating deer, hare, cattle, hogs, and rats. Exeept 
crows and kites they cat the foshigthalinost all birds. They drink 
both country aud Eur open liqnor and freely indulge in opium, both 
smoking pe eating ib. 'Vheanen wear loose rather short trousers 
jackets “and English caps and have alone pig-tail or top-knot which 
falls down the hack, somotiumoestothennile, They brought no Chi- 
nese women with them to Tndia but keep Deccan women, gonerally 
Musalmans, Mhirs, or Manes. They are cospomiters: shoomakers, 
and workers in cane. They caru £2 10s. fo £3 (Rs. 25-30) a month. 
They are of the 'Thongian religion and their chict god is Jokwanetai- 
tai, They hare house images and the names of tho house- rods are 
Kaukong, Téisan, ‘Thinsan, and Phostk. When they worship those 
gods they burn frankincense sticks and candles before them, and pray 
to them daily. Those who have no honse-gods are not required : 
offer daily prayers. They fast every fnll-moon and uew-moon, and 
on these days they ‘live onrice and vegetables and do net touch fish 
flesh or liquor. Thoir holid: AYS are Cocoanut Day Channusabast in 
August, the full-moon of Bhiédrapad (September), and Naonvirehhan- 
gyao m Ashvia (October), ‘They say they believe iu evil spirits but 
notin sorcery, witcher alt, or soothsaying, They allow child inar- 
riage, widow marriage, and polygamy, but not polyandry, They bury 
their dead except the unwed, who are burnt. They say they are nob 
80 prosperous as they were teu years ago owing to the competition 
of English shoes and the opening r of. "uropean shops. Stillas 
class they are well-to-do. 


TA detailed account of Parsis is given in the Thana Statistical Account, Bombay 
savebteer, XTIL, 246-273. 
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OF all the classes of dead who are believed likely to walk and trouble 
the living none are believed to be more troublesome and dangerous than 
those who die with unfulfilled wishes, The great wish of a Hinduw’s life 
is to get married and nave children, Therefore no class is so likely to 
prove troublesome to the living as the ghosts of the unwed dead. As 
prevention is better than cure the Hindus seem to have arranged to keep 
the class of unwed dead as small as possible by, whenever they could 
afford it, marrying their boys and girls in infancy or in early childhood. 
The following examples show how strong and widespread 1s the Hindu 
fear of the unmarried dead. Among the higher classes it is laid down in 
the Garud Purdén which treats of the state of the dead, and this is the 
universal belief, that boys who die after threadgirding and before they 
are married become those most mischievous ghost’ known as munjds. Other 
spirits of unmarried upper class dead are called dthavars. To prevent them 
becoming athavars the bodies of the unmarried dead are rubbed with 
turmeric, Even the spirits of the most learned and pious high class 
ascetics or brahmachdris are apt to become ghosts if special rites are not 
performed, To prevent him becoming a.ghost the Brahmachéri’s body is 
washed with water, rubbed with turmeric and oil, again washed, married 
with the usual rites to the great spirit-scaring swallow-wort rui Calotropis 
gigantea, and finally burnt along with the ruc bush. Among the Mahddev 
Kolis of the Deccan an unmarried youth who dies becomes an dthavar and 
receives offerings whenever a wedding takes place in his family (Mackintosh 
in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc, I. 224), In North Gujardt the common village 
ghost is the chudel who is the unmarried daughter of the headman of the 
village, The most feared spirit in the Konkan, perhaps in the Presidency, is 
the chedq, originally the same as chela a child, who is generally supposed: to 
be a Dhangar ora Thikur lad, In the Kanarese districts, as in other parts 
of the Presidency, the most dreaded ghost is again the ghost of the unmarried 
dead. They are.called Virikas and are as widely feared in Telugu as in 
Kanarese countries (Sir W. Elliot in Journal Ethnological Society, I. 116). 
The Kurubars or shepherds, one of the chief Kdnarese tribes, make yearly- 
offerings of molasses red cloth and rice to please the Virikas, Ifno offerings 
are made the Virikas grow angry, send sickness and bad, dreams, and 
strike people on the back when they walk at night (Buchanan’s Mysore,, 


I. 397). The practice among the polyandrous Nairs of marrying the. 


corpses of their women to Bréhmans, or, if they cannot. afford a Bréhman,, 
to a palm tree has probably its root in the fear of the unmarried dead. 
(Dr. Wilson’s Oastes, II, 7 5). Few examples of the fear of the 
unmarried dead have been traced in other nations, The Chinese think 
that women who die unmarried become ghosts (Gray’s Ohina, IT, 16), 
The old English practice of strewing the path before the virgin’s coffin 
with flowers or of carrying a garland before her may have its source in the 
same idea. (Brand’s Popular Antiquities, II, 302, 311). 
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APPENDIX B. 


SPIRIT BASIS OF THE RULE AGAINST WIDOW MARRIAGE, 


AmonG early men the belief that discase and death are caused by the 
spirits of the angry and unfriendly dead seems to have becn universal, 
This widespread if not universal belief in thespirit-origin of disease explains 
why the original object of funcral rites was to keep the dead from coming 
back to plague the living. In ordinary cases the Hindu ritual was believed 
to be sufficient to keep the dead from coming back, or, as it was expressed 
in more kindly and modern phrase, to help the dead to heaven, Still the 
commouness of disease and of spirit-possession must in practice have 
raised doubts of the power of the funeral rites, Certain classes of people, 
those who died with unfulfilled wishes, those who died leaving objects to 
which they were strongly attached, and those who diced leaving much 
property were specially likely to come back. The objects dearest to a man 
are his wife aud his favourite belonemgs.. If he has these with him 
it is probable he will not feel inclined to come back among the living. 
This object was believed to be secured hy burning or burying with the dead 
his wife and his pet property, | When the practice of sending his property 
with the dead ceased, a new system was introduced. The pet property 
was made over to a Brahman and the wife was set apart for the use of tho 
dead husband. Of the practice of making over the dead man’s dearest 
belongings, his bed, his turban, his sticky and in some cases his books, to an 
outside Brihman, and of driving the Brahman to a distance from the dead 
man’s house, details have been given above under Chitpévans. ‘The risk of 
possession by the angry spirit of the dead ig what makes the acceptance by 
a Braéhman, or by any one clse, of a dead man’s property a sin. For the 
same reason, as the Braélunans-were careful to prevent any member of his 
family using the dead man’s property, they were careful that no one should 
make use of the dead man’s dearest property his wife ; they therefore set 
her apart for his usc. The special treatment of a widow in a high class 
Hindu family which forbids widow marriage finds its explanation in the 
fact that the widow is set apart for the dead husband’s use. When her 
husband dies the Bradman or other high class Hindu woman has her head 
shaved, her lucky necklace or mangalsutra, her noscring, her glass bangles, 
and in some cases her bodice stripped off; she is not allowed to wear 
gay or coloured clothes or flowers; her brow must not be marked by 
the spirit-scaring redpowder or spaugle, or her eyes by the spirit-scaring 
lampblack ; she must take no evening meal and must attend no lucky 
ceremonies, ‘The object of most of these rules, the stripping off the lucky 
neck thread and bracelets and the order against the red browmark and 
the black eyesulve, scems to be to prevent the use of spirit-scaring articles 
which might prevent the dead hushand from taking possession of his wife, 
and so annoy him and tempt him to break his wrath by bringing sickness 
on the family. Among Brahman and other high class Hindus who forbid 
widow marriage no direct proof can be given that, what is shown later 
on to be a common belief among the lower classes, the marrying of the 
widow is supposed to enrage the dead husband, Still the prevalence of such 
a fear seems probable from the dread with which Brahmans regard the 
spirit of the dead first wife, when, ax is lawful and common, her place is 
supplied by a second wife. Among Gujardt Brdhmans there is said to be 
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no commoter cause of family quarrel than the fear of the first wife. When 
the second wife sickens she is believed to be worried by the first wife’s 
ghost, The friends of the second wife go to the friends of the first wife 
and tell thom to keep the first wife’s spirit m order, and to lay it by shdnti 
or soothing rites. The first wife’s friends say she is quiet. Why should 
she become a ghos:.; We can and will do nothing. ‘The strength of the 
fear of the dead husband among Gréhmans and other high class Hindus 
may he judged hy the strength of the fear of the dead husband among low 
class Hindus. Evyor those who allow widow marriage think it unlucky. The 
Deccan Ramoshis alow widow marriage, but they think it unlucky if not 
disgraceful. No women are allowed to attend a widow’s marriage, and 
pregnant women Jonv2 the village in case they may overhear some of the 
words of the ceremony. The service is readin a low tone and the houses 
near are deserted. The Poona Dhangars allow widow marriage but money 
has first to be paid to the dead man’s family [apparently to make up to 
them for the risk thoy run in being attacked by the angry and homeless 
dead}. The Lonaris, a widow-marrying Ahmadnagar class of limeburners 
do not allow the willow to see any one for three days after marriage. 
[Because apparently her eyes are evil as she is haunted by angry 
number one whose spirit looking through her eyes may blight any 
one who falls undir their gaze}. The Shol4pur Mangs hold widow 
marriage at night and wilk not look at-the couple till the sun, the 
great spirit-scarer, bas been up five hours. 'The Belgaum Korvis, a low 
class of baskeb-makers, do nat allow-a widow to be present at a wedding. 
Even the Karnitsuk Lingiyats who ought to believe that number one 
is safe in heaven held the widow unlucky. Again, among the widow- 
marrying Classes sickness ta the newly married couple is believed to be 
caused by the angry spirit of awaber one. In Belgaum when a 
woman of the widow marrying classes has-married a second husband if she 
sickens or if her husl.and sickens or if they have no children the woman 
goes toan exorcist and tells him Ona no¢moon night the exorcist bores 
a hole ina viie tree, puts turmeric in it, and allows it to remain for three 
days. On the fourth day hevtakes;the;turmeric out and enclosing it in 
three pipal leaves urns the whole and mixing the ashes in water turns 
them into ink, With this ink he writes on a piece of paper and tells the 
woman. to put the slip of paper in a box and to wear the box round her 
neck, Among the Souvaushi Kshatris or Chaukalshis of Alibig in the 
Konkan the belicf is strong that, when a woman marrics a second 
husband her first busbhaid becomes a ghost and worries her, Whenever a 
woman who has suarnied a second husband sickens she thinks her first 
husband, who is know a purushodra ov the Man Spirit is troubling her, 
She tells an exorcist aid usks how she can get rid of him. The exorcist 
gives her charmed rice, tlawers, and basil leaves, and tells her to put them 
in a siuall copper bos snl wear the box round her neck. Sometimes the 
exorcist gives the worn aw charmed cocoanut and tells her to worship it 
daily and he sometimes tells her to make a small copper or silver image of her 
husband and worship it daly, Lf an Almadnagar Mahidev Koli widow- 
bride sickens or if hey husband sickens they think it is the work of the 
former hushand. ‘The widow-bride gives a feast. and makes a silver image and 
either wears it round her neck or puts it with the house-gods. (Mackintosh 
in Trans. Bom. Creog. Soc, I. 224). The spirit of the dead husband is 
much feared by low class Gujarit Hindus. They strive to please it by 
leaving food for it at ‘he mecting of four roads or near the house corner. 
The Bijépur Shimpis allow a widow to marry once, Lf her second husband 
dies she must stay a «dow for the rest of her life. [Apparently they 
think that the second husband was killed by the spirit of the first 
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husband]. Among the Poona Raéimoshis if a womau who has had three 
husbands all of whom have died wishes to marry a fourth husband, during 
the marriage service she keeps a cock in her arms that the cock may lose 
his life and the life of the fourth husband be spared. [Apparently the 
object is that the spirit of number one who destroyed numbers two and 
three for meddling with his property may pass into the cock and let 
number four escape}. Some examples of the belicf in the uuluckiness of 
widow marriages in other nations besides Hindus may be given, ‘The Chinese 
hold widow-marriage a disgrace (Gesnelli Careri | 1695] Churchil’s Voyages, 
LV. 332: Jour. Mth, Soc. 11.16), In Peru when a chief died his wives did 
not marry, but his housewives and children remained as in his Jifetime and 
a statue of gold was made in his lifetime and served as if it had beeu alive 
(Spencer's Principles of Sociology, f..930), Other nations sccm also to 
share the Hindu dread of the dead hashand and set apart his widow that 
thedead may gotober, Inthe Andamans the widow wears her husband’s 
skullround her neck (Spencer's Prin. of Sve. 1. 326), The Motu women 
of New Guinea when a husband or a child dies shave the head, lengthen 
the girdle, and wear the dead busbaud’s hair and a piece of the dead 
hushand’s or child’s bone round heir, neck. (Journal Anthropological 
Society, VII. 485). The West-Africau negresses throw the ashes of their 
dead husbands into water/that they may not come back and troublg 
them (Spencer’s Prin. of Soc. £175)4 Among the Amazulu American 
Indians if the widow marrics and Jeaves the first husband’s children his 
ghost comes and asks her with whom'have you left my children? What 
are you doing here ? Go back to the children or I will kill you (Ditto, 261), 


? This is important as showing the original object with which the Hindus threw 
the ashes of the dead into water, Compare Note on Ramtirth Belgaum in Statistical 
Account pp. 598-599. 
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APPENDIX C. 


TRACES OF POLYANDRY. 


Amone the tribes of India the rules regarding marriage vary from a 
practical monogamy, through polygamy and polyandry of several forms, to 
promiscuousnegs. One of the chiet points of interest in the study of Hindu 
customs is the evidence they furnish that many of the tribes and classes 
which are now monogamous or polygamous were once polyandrous, The 
following evidence is offered with the object of making it appear probable 
that through promiscuousness and polyandry most modern Hindus have 
risen to polygamy and to a practical monogamy, The Buteas of Bengal 
(Dalton, 97) have no marriage ceremony and no care for the conduct of 
their wives. The Tihars of Oudh (Spencer’s Prin. of Soc. I. 661) have 
only a nominal marriage tie. In North Arkot in Madras (Cox’s 
North Arcot, 301) the Irulas rarely contract marriage, the association of 
man and woman ending at the wish of either. According to Captain 
Taylor some tribes in the Piney Hillsin, Madura have few restrictions 
on promiscuous intimacy (Spencer’s Prin, of-Soc. I. 661), The Woddas 
of North Arcot allow their women) to change their partners eighteen 
times (Cox’s North Arcot, 301), and among the Kathi Korvas of 
the same district, when any man is sent to jail, the wife chooses a new 
partner for the term of her husband’s imprisonment (Ditto, 300). 
According to Dubois (I, 5) among (1800) the Totiers of Madura, brothers 
uncles nephews and other relations had the womenin common. In the 
Bombay Presidency many low-class Hindus in North Kanara, though 
strict in punishing their wives if they associate with men of low caste, 
allow them to associate with men of their own or of higher castes, The 
Bandis of North Kanara (Bom, Gaz. XV. 333) allow their wives to 
cohabit with any one they please except with men of impure caste. The 
Atte Kunbis of Kdnara allow adultery with caste people only. Some 
Kshatris and Nairs in North Kanara allow their wives to cohabit with 
Namburi Bréhmans. In North Bombay among the Bhatids of Gujarat 
the practice formerly prevailed of letting the priest pass the first night after 
marriage with the bride, Wives are in this way still sometimes devoted 
to the Mahérdjds, but as a rule a money offering has taken the place of 
the bride-offering. In Chandod, a place of pilgrimage on the Narbada, the 


of the Panjdéb hill tribes (Ibbetson’s 1881 Census). Among the Jats when 
the younger brothers are too poor to bear the expenses of separate 
weddings the wife has sometimes to accept her brothers-inlaw as 
joint-husbands (Hunter’s History of India, 128). The polyandry 
of the Ghakkars of Rawalpindi struck the early .Musalméns (a. p, 
1000). (Ditto.) In Southern India Tipu (1784) accused the Coorgs 
of practising polyandry, and, though the practice seems to have since 
ceased, Wilks (Southern India, IT. 532) states that in his time (1811) 
the accusation was true. Polyandry is still prevalent among the Todas, the 
Kapillis of Dindigal valley, and some tribes in Coorg and the Nilgiris 
, (Jour. Ethno. Soc. I. 119). Buchanan (Mysore, ITT. 17-18) mentions that 
though the family of the South Kanara Chief of Kumli professed to be 
Kshatriyas from North India, the eldest daughter, who had Brahmans to 
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live with her and changed them as often as she liked, continued the line, 
According to Wilks (Southern ludia, 1. 54) the Totiers of Madura, like the 
Jats of the Panjab, when poor, have one wife for several brothers. In 
Malabar, besides among the Nairs, who furnish the best example of a 
polyandrous socicty in India, polyandry is prevalent among the Kshatris 
(Buchanan, LI. 350) and the Shanirs or palm-tappers (Ditto, 417). In 
places where polyandry has ceased, among certain tribes polyandrous 
customs Jinger. Among certain Upper hidia tribes the rule prevails that the 
widow marries the dead hushand’s younger brother, and this rule is followed 
in the Bombay Presidency by the Anws and Kathis of Kdthidwar and by the 
Sikalgars or armourers of Dhirwdr. In Dharwar also among the Holayas, 
a depressed class, one daughter sometimes remains uninarried, inherits her 
parent’s property, and has her children received into caste, Polyandry is 
found in many parts of the world besides in India. So widespread is it 
that McLellan, one of the leading authoritics on the subject of Primitive 
Marriage, holds that all nations have passed through a polyaudrous stage. 
Mr, Horbert Spencer (Prin, of Soc. [. 679), while admitting the wide 
spread of the practice, prefers to hold polyandry a peculiar phase of the 
marriage-relation rather than a stage through which all the higher races 
have passed, Yn cither case several fa¢ts_in Indian history and custom 
show that many classes which are new monogamous or polygamous have like 
the British passed through polyandry. Of polyandry in Indian history there 
is besides the well-known case of Draupadi, the wife of the five Pandav 
brothers, the case of the Vedic deities the Ashvins or Ashvini Kumirs 
who had only one wife among them, of Madhavi the daughter of Yaysti 
who had four husbands, and of another holyman’s daughter who had _ ten. 
(Dabistan, IT, 68), In another passage the author of the Dabistan 
(J. 117) scems to have thought ib was the rule that in ancient India 
several men marricd one woman, 

In a polyandrous people the ‘maternal uncle holds the position which 
in a people among whom succession passes through the male and not 
through the female belongs to the father. “Races and people amoug whom 
the maternal uncle holds a “positionsof/special honour may therefore 
be judged to have passed through a polyandrous stage, According to 
Ward (Views of the Hindus, f. 150) no Ifindu may offer his maternal 
wicle in sacrifice, Inquiry shows that in many monogamous or polygamous 
castes in the leading family rites, first shaving or hair-cutting, thread- 
girding, marriage and death, the maternal uncle holds the position which 
in a community among whom succession had always been through the male 
would be held by the father of the child. In the Bombay Deccan and 
Karnatak among five castes the maternal uncle holds a special position at 
first hair-cutting or shaving. In three of these five castes the Havig 
Brahmans of North Kanara, the Ghisddis or tinkers of Poona, and the 
Poona Velalis, a Madras caste, when a child has its head shaved or its 
hair cut for the first time it is set on its maternal uncle’s knee, The 
Haldlkhors or scavengers of Poona, a North Indian tribe, when they 
first clip the child’s hair also clip the maternal uncle’s hair and make him a 
present, and the Kilikayats, a wandering Telugu tribe in Bijapur, have the 
child’s hair cut by its maternal uncle before it is thrce months old. 
Among three castes the maternal uncle holds a special position at the 
thread-girding. Among the Havig Brihmans of North Kanara the 
maternal uncle becomes a guide and protector of the boy in his mock 
journey to Benares; at his thread-girding the Chitpdvan boy is shaved 
sitting on his unele’s knee ; and among the Shenvis of Poona the maternal 
uncle advises the boy to give up a recluse life. Among sixteen Bombay 
castes the maternal uncle holds a special position at marriages. Of the 
sixteen castes three are high, seven middle, and six low or carly. 
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Of the high castes Chitpdvan Brahmans call at the uncle’s house on their 
way back from showing the child to the village god. Shenvi maternal 
uncles lift the bride from the marriage altar and set her on a heap of rice 
and at the lucky moment the maternal uncle brings the bride’s marriage 
dress and ties on the wedding coronet and the wedding wristlet. Among 
Poona Govardhan or bastard Brahmans the maternal uncles carry the boy 
and girl on their shoulders and dance, Of the middle classes Patane 
Prabhus, Panch Kalshis and Sonars, maternal uncles, like Shenvi maternal 
uncles, litt the bride from the marriage altar, set her ona heap of rice, and, 
at the lucky moment, bring the bride’s marriage dress and tie on the 
wedding coronet or bishing and the wedding wristlet or kankan, The Raddi 
maternal uncle, a Telugu class found in Poona, carries the girl to the 
bridegroom’s house on his back; the Bangars, southern spice-sellers in 
Poona, make the maternal uncles stand behind the boy and girl when the 
marriage is‘ going on; the Jain Shimpis of Ahmadnagar have the same 
custom ; the Khandesh Kunbi maternal uncle clasps the hands of the 
bridegroom over. the hands of the bride. Among low and early tribes the 
Halepalk maternal uncle in Dharwar goes with the boy and girl round the 


marrmge shed ; the Korvis or Sanadi Korvis of Bijapur divide the. sum - 


paid by the boy" s father equally between the girl’s father and her maternal 
uncle ;in Ahmadnagar the Mochi or cobbler maternal uncles take the boy 
and the girl on their shoulders and danee’in a circle throwing redpowder ; 
in Bij4pur the Paéngul maternal uncle draws :ash marks on | the brows of 
the boy and girl ; among the Ramoshis the typical early tribe of the South 
Bombay Deccan at the kanydidin or bride-giving, the priest asks ‘Is the 
bride to be given?’ Her maternal’ uncle comes forward and says ‘Yes, 
she is to be given.’ The boy and girl are called. The boy’s toes are put 
in a metal plate ; water is poured over them and sipped by the uncle who 
says ‘I have given you my sister’s child, She is now in your keeping, see 
you guard her’ At their weddings the Uchlds or pick-pockets of Poona, a 

tribe with Telugu ways, give the “girl's maternal uncle £5 (Rs. 50). In the 
funeral rites of the Khandesh Dang and Akrdni Bhils the son of the dead 
man’s sister receives the chicf mourner’s turban, and the Pavrds, another: 
early Khandesh tribe, present the dead man’s cow, money, and shoes to 
his ‘sister’s son, Outside of Bombay, in shaving the young child the 
Yanadistof North Arkot make the maternal uncle cut off a lock of hair 
from the child’s: head and tie it to an areca or betel palm: so the Irul 
maternal uncle, also in North Arcot (Cox’s Stat, Account, 301) cuts a lock 
of hair’and ties it to a rdge tree. In marriage among the Kois of the lower 
Godavari (Jour. Roy. As. Soc. XTI. 421) the mother’s brother, and not the 
father or the mother, settles who the child is to marry, In death among the 
Gurvas, an early Bengal tribe (Dalton, 63), the sister's son is the chief 
mourner, Among the palm- tapping Bilnars of Mysore a man’s eldest sister’s 

son succeeds him : (Buchanan’ s Mysore, ITT, 52) ; succession also goes to the 
sister’s son among the upper and middle classes of Jains, Buntars, Massudis, 
and Parivaradus of South Kanara (Buchanan’s Mysore, THI, 17). In 
connection with the view that children were heirs to their maternal uncles 
before they were heirs to their fathers the use of uncle as a term of respect 
is worthy of note. In the Konkan among the middle and lower classes an 
elder stranger is addressed not as déda or father but as méma or maternal 
uncle, It is interesting to note that King Lear addresses the fool as uncle 
which is perhaps a trace of the early polyandrous British form of respectful 
address. In Gujarét where the good or guardian deities are fathers 
and mothers thé hostile or earlier spirits or bhuis are addressed as 
uncles, Sir John Lubbock has suggested that the special respect: 
shown in many parts of the world to dancing girls aid female temple 
servants has its origin in the feeling that the wives of the community, 
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that is those women who keep to the old fore-marriage customs, are 
ony of special respect, At one time, says the author "of the Dabistan 
QI, 154), dancing girls were so highly respected in India that they were 
called deckanyis or daughters of the gods. The Bombay Presidency 
furnishes several examples of respeet shown to dancing girls and temple 
women, Dancing girls hold a position of special honour im Kituara 
Dhérwar and other ‘southern districts of Bombay. They take a leading part 
not only in the temple service and in tenple festivals but in marriage and 
other family ceremonies, In Kanara almost every wedding procession of 
any importance is headed by a group of dancing girls, ‘The Kalivants or 
Niikins of Kanara are much honoured. The vy trace their origin to the 
heavenly nymphs whose office was to entertain the gods and to load astray 
the scers or rishis, when their penance had stmossed a store of merit 
dangerous to the gods, These Kalivunts ov dancing girls have certain 
hereditary rights in Kanara as beginning dances tn certain temples and 
recelving betel leaf cigars from their own people in marriage and puberty 
ceremonics, ‘Phe Dev lis or temple attendants of Kiinara sweep aud cows 
dung the floor of the temples and wave a Ay-whisk before the idols, The 
Pate adavarus or high caste courtezuns.of Dharwar are treated with honour, 
They are allowed into all temples and tito.all houses and are “considered 
wedded women who can never bécenie widows. The Dharwdr Lingiyats 
have a female attendant ‘or Basavi, the wife of the god Busav or hull, 
who attends religious mectings holding ahrass cup and he tps in calling 
guests, Further north Kh: Balaier the guardian of the Deccan, has his 
querlis Iub they are not held in avy special veapeet Beyoud Bombay 
limits in Tulava or South Kiuara (Buchanan's Mysore, THT. 65, 95) the 
Moylars or temple women arc held in @reat honour. Any wom: mn of the 
four castes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishy as, and Shudvas, who is tired 
of her husband, or any widew ina easte Mhich forbids widow marriage 
may go to a temple and cat some ofthe vice’ that is offered to the idol. 
She is then taken before the-oflicers of government who call some people 
of her caste to enquire into_her case. If she is a Brahman, she is 
offered the choice of living ‘eitherin the temple or beyond its precincts. 
Jf she choose to live in the temple she is given aw daily allowance of 
rice and a yearly suit of clothes. She is to sweep the temple, fan the 
idol with the Tibet cow's tail, and confine hey amours to Brahmans. ‘The 
Bhogams or Devadasis of North Arkot are said (Cox’s North Arcot, 
296) to have once een a body of vestal virgins whose duty was to sweep 
the temple aud ornament its floor with deviecs in rice-flour, After a 
time, according to the local story, they became imiunoral. They dance and 
sing he fore the idol and hold before him the sacred light or fubharti. 
So eli respect ig paid to these Bhogaas in North Arkot that no marriage 
would be considered likely to prove happy if the bride's fali or lucky 
thread and clothes were not touched hy a Bhogam, The common oxplana- 
tion of this custom is that as the Bhowaus never become widows, the bride 
whose fil they touch will neverlose her husband. One of this class is always 
the bride’s companion or head bridesmaid and gives her hints how to sccure 
her husband’s favourshy graceful movements aud other blandishments (Cox's 
North Arcot, 296). Though, in deterence to Sir John Lubbock’s suggestion, 
therespect for temple women has been cited as perhaps a trace of poly: yandyous 
feeling, taken in connection with the object of other temple rites which 
seems in all cases to be spirit-scaring, the holiness or luckiness of the 
dancing girl or templeavoman seems to be due not to the fact that she 
represents the old customs which were in force before the introduction of the 
immoral monopoly of matr imony but because dancing, especially naked 
dancing, has, like King David’s naked dancing before the Ark, some 
religious or spirit-scaring power. 
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CurrpAvan women, like other Maratha Bréhman women, dress their fine 
black hair with much care and neatness. The front hair, which is kept 
faultlessly smooth and glossy, has a main and two smaller partings. The: 
main parting or bhdng runs up the middle of the head to within about ar 
inch of the crown. From the end of the main parting side partings, about 
two inches long, are drawn back with an outward slant from the main line 
so as to leave between the two side partings an angle of about 45°, The: 
hair is drawn tightly back and is generally divided into three strands which 
are braided into one stout plait.! The stout plait of hair is worn in one 
of two ways. Young married girls, before they come of age, occasionally 
wear the plait hanging down the back>~ At other times young unmarried 
women, and older married women at all times,.catch back the tip of the 
plait, and passing it through some’ hair close above the root or beginning of 


the plait, coil it at the back of the head, so that it forms a solid ring of hair 


two to three inches deep according to the quantity of hair. This circular 
knot or back knot is called Ahopa thatisa nest or buchada that is a knot or 
knob. In shape it is thought to be a cobra with spread hood guarding 
the back of the wearer’s head. 


Both the front hair and the. back plait are decked with ornaments. 
The ornaments worn in the front hair are, in the angle between the two, 
side partings, a cobra or ndy or a crescent moon called chandrakor, The 
shape of this ornament varies. A’ common form is. a nine-headed gold 
cobra seated in’ the hollow of a crescent moon, with, over the cobra’s 
head, a ring of pearl-tipped rays,and below the crescent moon a fringe of 
seed-like gold beads. The whole is commonly about the size of a rupee. 
The hollow of the crescent moon is sometimes filled with a plain plate 
or with some other figure than a cobra. Behind the crescent moon, almost 
on the crown of the head, is a lozenge-shaped plate of gold with a 
raised central boss. This plate, which is generally about two inches long, 
broadens from the pointed ends to about an inch across at the middle, 


It is known as the hetak (8.) or kevda (M.) that is the flower of the sweet. _ 


smelling Pandanus which is used as a medicine and whose scent scares evil. 
Behind the ketak, at the point where the line of the skull begins to fall, 
a woman ought to wear a star or chdéndant, ablaze with precious stones. 
Few women are rich enough to wear a jewelled star. In its place the 
usual ornament is either a gold chindani without jewels or a rdkhdi 


1 As, in Sanskrit, the word veni, plaited or woven hair, also means the meeting of 
waters, Brdhman women have a somewhat confused idea that the point where the. 
three partings mect is a tri veni sangam and is typical of the famous trivent sangam,, 
the meeting of the Jamna, Ganges, and underground Sarasvati at Praydg or- 
Allahabad. When a Maratha Bréhman woman goes with her husband on pilgrimage. 
to Allahabad, she makes a hair gift or veni-ddn by throwing into the stream the tips. 
of her braided hair. The object is that. the river.may be pleased and the offerer. 
ms keep her veri, that is may not lose her-husband and become a shaven-headed 
widow, 
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apparently a guardian, a gold circle, perhaps intended for a sun, about 
twice as big as a rupee with a raisecdl ornamental central boss. On each 
side of the mdéq, a little above the temples, a few women of very rich 
families wear two richly jewelled ornaments, sry ov the sun on the right 
and ehamden ov the moon ou the left. This completes the ornaments of 
the front hair, The ornaments, worn by marricd girls ou special OCCASIONS 
in the plait which hangs down the back, differ from thase worn hy married 
women in the circular plait coiled close inte the back of the head. On 
festive occasions a girl who wears her back hair ina falling plait docks it 
with nine golden ormunents which she gets ab marriage and weirs on 
special occasions until she comes of age. ‘These ornaments, which are 
strung in a silk cord and braided with the back haiv into a plait ending 
in two ved silk fassels in golden liolders, ave known as auty-goude ov the 
trinkot-tassels. They are now often made of conventional spangles callca 
lowers, the whole being known as plad-yonde ov flower tassels. Phe 
trinket-tassels or vug-goude difler trom cach other and represent certain 
plants and animals, The arrangement varies, but the following order ix 
not ubeomimon. AG the root ov heginuing of the plait, neu the nape of 
the neck, the first ornament is aweblke the kaflas ov water-pot temple 
spire with a vonnd knoh in the moult ofthe water-pot, Below the aud 
hang nine lucky or spivit-scuring ornaaents. © The first is a cobra or wy, 
the second a pieacoek or aor, the thind a tortoise ov kechia, the toarth a ball 
or nundi, the fifth a fish, he sixth acchiysanthemuin or sherti, the seventh 
a cowitch pod or Aviri used in qnedidine, the cighth a lotus flower, and 
the ninth the lotus loving baie or black bee. Below the hee the end 
of the braid is hidden in two ved silky tassels with golden holders, Miaurried 
women and givls wear three ormaaients de the cireular knob of tute which 
stands out from the back of Cheteacdk!) At the root of the plait Uhere is 
the weed or water-pot spire onmunent, aboub the middle of the circle or 
ring are two gold flowers, one ou one side about the size of a rupee and 
one on the other side about (he wizeofeeshilfing., OF these the rupee size 
flower on the ouler side of the plutedsing as called phivkiche-pladt or the 
serew-flower, because ib is sevewed Into its place, At the end of the braid, 
which is caught back and fastened close to the head, is a conventional 


gold sheeti ov chrysanthemum called eyeaphel or end-tlower, 


The character of the articles used as hair ornaments suggests that hair 
ornunents were originally substances which were esteemed as spirit-searers, 
The moon, the sun, the sweet praidauus, the cobra, and the tortoise are all 
guardians, A comparison of the shapes and an inquiry tito the names of 
the metal and gem studded ormusents worn by high class Hindus suggests 
that they have theiv origin in the grass ornaments aud in the holy trutt 
or holy flower ornaments of the carly Tindu tribes, and, as is shown by the 
position which the d@earreé and other grasses hold in the Grahunan ritual, 
that the origin of wearing the holy grasses, fruits, aud leaves, like the origin 
of the practice of wearing teeth and other parts of holy animals, was to 
keep of evil spirits. The places chosen for protection were at the chict 
openings by whieh spirits were believed to enter the bady, the suture m 
the skull, the ears nose and mouth, the throat which the movements of 
the uvala seen: to have suggested as the abode of onc of the body's vital 
spirits, at the wrists aud ankles where the pulse beats, and at the fingers 
and toes through whieh the spirit passed in and out. 


J Women and girls whose hair is scanty braid into the back pluit hair called gen 
gqdvan said to come trou the tail of a ran yiy or wild cow found in Upper fudia, 
The practice of using false hair has of late becume common ; thirty years ago it was 
rare, f not unknown. 
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One of the plants of spirit-scaring power, which is worn by Hindus 
both in its natural state and in the form of metal ornaments, is the ¢ulsi 
or sacred basil Ocymum sanctum. This ¢uJlsi, chiefly apparently for its 
value in hysteric complaints, is with many Hindus the great guardian. 
A pot of tulsi is grown close to the house to keep evil from the doors; so 
every November the éw/si is married to Vishnu the Preserver, and a tulsi 
wood necklace is worn by Varkaris and other devotees of Vishnu. Besides 
in its natural form, the tulsi is worn in gold by Hindu women in the 
ornaments known as tulsipatti or thushi. Of grass the darbha and durva, 
worn as fings and in other ways, have a high place as evil-scarers in many 
Bréhman rites, and rings of these grasses are known as pavitris or 
purifiers, that is sin or evil-spirit scarers. In the Konkan rice is the staple 
grain, the chief scarer of the fiend hunger. To keep off spirits heads of 
vice called bugdi were worn and are the origin of the present ear 
ornaments of that name. The Malhéri Kolis of Thana, as a cure for 
pimples, scratches, and other skin diseascs, which they believe to be spirit- 
caused, wear a necklace of gulvel Menispermum glabrum. They also wear 
an armlet of the creeper called bhutamalli or spirit-wrestler to keep away 
evil, and children wear a necklace of bajarbattu beads to keep off the evil 
eye. ‘The shreds of the holy palm tree, holy because liquor-yielding, are 
worn by some of the early Konkan tribes, and by some of the Konkan 
village gods. The strip of palmleaf is the origin of the shape of one of 
the favourite Hindu gold bracelet patterns, 


Of guardian or spirit-scaring animals a trace of the holiness of the cow 
remains in the Hindu women’s ornament pdfli literally pale red or cow- 
coloured. <A tiger claw enclosed in gold or silver is tied round the neck 
of Hindu children to guard them against spirit attacks and the ivory 
pitalis or bracelets worn by Hindu women are held to be luckier or more 
spirit-scaring than any metal or gem-studded ornaments. Other things 
which early men supposed to be lucky and have lasted into modern Hindu 
metal ornaments are the knot andthe black bead, To it the Bréhman 
knot or Brehma-granthi, the sacred thread, owes much of its spirit-scaring 
power. So among the modern metal jewelry of low class Hindus is the 
ganthale or knotted nocklace and the! gdntha or knotted earring, Beads 
especially black beads are worn as spirit-scarers by the early tribes, and the 
regular marriage necklace of all Hindus, the mangalsutra or lucky-thread, 
is of black beads. Other traces of original black appears in the names of 
gold and pearl ornaments fanmanis or life-beads and kédli-gdnthis black 
beads or black knots. It was not only, perhaps not at all, their greater 
beauty that made metal and gems take the place of the old spirit-searing 
grass, fruit, and teeth. The metals are greater spirit-scarers than the 
vegetables. The ashes of iron or loha-bhasma, the ashes of copper or témra- 
bhasma, and the ashes of silver or raupya-bhasma were found healing or 
spirit-scaring and, when heated, the metals were also spirit-scaring as they 
cure disease by actual cautery. The holiness or spirit-scaring power of 
copper is shown by its being put in the dead man’s mouth or tied to his 
skirt and by its use in exorcism, So in the Konkan a barren woman wears 
asmall copper box to keep off the evil spirit which possesses her and 
makes her barren. So also and still more were iron, silver, and gold spirit- 
scaring ; and most of. all had the precious stones virtues, that is spirit- 
scaring powers, a belief which was once universal in England and was strong 
at the time of Butler (1640),-who made pearl-wearing a cure for one form 
of melancholy or bad spirits or blue devils, and still lives in the belief in the 
virtues of the bishop’s sapphire and the baby’s coral. Hindus use precious 
stones to scare fiends when they bury them to scare the place-spirit, or 
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dig them in round a Jing to keep spirits from worrying the ling. On 
several occasions Hindus wear ornaments to keep off evil rather than for 
show, ilustvating the rule that fear is an older passion than vanity, that 
nost things now done for show or shobhesdthi have their root in Che wish 
to scare evilspirits or bhatésithi. Among the Bombay Dhruva Prabhus, 
before he is girt with the sacred thread, the boy is decked with gold and 
silver ornaments and his head marked with red lines. In the Chitpdvan 
Brahman thread-girding when the mother presents alns to her son from 
w ladle she puts a gold wristlet round the ladle’s handle, At their wedding 
Chitpdvans hang mango leaves and neck-ornaments round a pestle. The 
Poona Kunbis put on their children a wristlet of black beads and a neck 
Jace of Dear’s hair and tigor’s claws to ward off spivit-attacks, ‘The Poona 
Kunhis pat necklets aud auklets on their cattle to keep off evil spirits 
(Trans. Bombay Lit. Society, IIE. 219). The Jain Marwdris of Alnnadnagar 
tie a piece of lac bangle to the bride’s right foot and the boy’s hand. Some 
Néamdev Shimpis of Ahmadnuagar wear a necklet of dudsé beads and put ou 
the habe’s neck an cmbossed figure of Sathvai, The Bijdpur Raddis deck 
the drill plough with bangles and women’s gold and silver ornaments. ‘The 
maces or chobs carvicd befove tho-Gkttkwar of Baroda are at onc end 
ornamented with a silver bracelétaudiat theether end with a bell anklet. 
Karndtak Shrivaishnays fasten a sacred thread, round the boy’s arm as 
well as round his neck. In Gujarit Musalingn women tic black threads 
round their children’s wrists to keep off evil spirits, and a red thread worn 
round tho wrist is a common Deccan cure for fever. The Daudi Bohora 
women of Gujarat put collyriua oi the eye, antimony on the teeth, and 
henna on the head and fect to keep olf evil. According to Dubois 
(1. 470) in Southern India decenéy forbade that the car should be 
without ornament. Women wore necklaces of gold and chaplets of pearls 
and diamonds which fell to the breast, a waistband of gold or silver, and 
heavy armlets. Married womemavore’ silver-toe-rings and many fastened 
above the ankles silver or gold tubes im whieh magic texts were written, 
talismans which kept them from-evil. (Dubois, I. 470). That earrings are 
worn to guard the ears against evil spirits is made probable by the fact 
that Hindu ascetics who give up all ornaments continue to wear copper 
carvings (Dubois, 1, 469). The Bene-Isracls scare evil hy hanging « inctal 
or cloth-hox with a piece of paper written by a soreerer round the child’s 
neck. The Jews wore prayer signs or tephillin on the brow and arm. 
Taking with the washing, filling, and covering with flowers, the bell-ringing 
and the incense-burning, it seems probable that the original object of decking 
the Hindu god with ornaments was te keep evil spirits from troubling 
him. A few cxaimples from other nations than the Hindus may be given 
of the use of ornaments apparently not as decorations and therefore 
probably as evil-searers, Ju Egypt the holy crocodile was adorned with 
crystal and gold earrings (‘Tiele’s Egyptian Religion, 98). The people 
of the Andaman and Nikobar Islands use the bark of a ereeper called rade 
as a waistband and a necklace fastenor (Journal Anthrop. Just. VIL. 462), 
The Nikobar islanders also make necklaces of pigs’ flesh and teeth (Journal 
Hthno, Soc, 17, 1388). The Motus of New Guinea pierce their ears with 
rings of tortoiseshells and strings of small red beads or plates of Lortoise- 
shell ornamented with red beads (Ditto, 478). Necklaces made of small 
shells are worn both by Motu men and women, A necklace much worn by 
young women is made of pig’s or doy’s tecth strung together (Ditto, 478). 
The most common neck ornament among the Motus of New Cuinea is a 
picco of mother-of-pearl, the shape of the moon in the first quarter 
(Journal Anthrop. Inst. VIL. 479). The Motus also wear ornaments made 
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of skin or some plaited material. The toe or white-shell armlet is one of 
the most valuable ornaments they have. It is made out of the lower 
segment of a conical shell and is valued because ten of these armlets is the 
price of a wife (Journal Anthrop. Inst. VII. 479). The Papuans of New 
Guinea wear in the large lappets of the cars shells, pieces of wood, and 
animal’s teeth (Harl’s Papuans, 26). The Papuans of West New Guinea 
wear hog’s teeth in the nose, neck, arms, and waist, and bracelets of twisted 
cane and necklets of plaited rushes (Ditto, 48). Over the breast they wear 
necklaces of cord fringes (Ditto, 19), In their nose the Papuans wear a 
nose-stick, an ebony cylinder tipped. with mother-of-pearl, or part of a 
shell with human hair attached to it. They also wear boar’s tusks in their 
lips to make them brave (Ingle’s Australian Colonies, 33). The Caroline 
Islanders north of New Guinea wear fragrant flowers in the nose 
(Wallace’s Australasia, 538). The Solomon Islanders wear nose-ornaments 
of various shapes and necklaces of shells (Ditto, 473). The buffoons of Niam- 
Niam in the heart of Africa wear fantastic feathers with bits of wood and. 
roots and the feet of earth-pigs, tortoise shells, eagle’s beaks, and bird’s 
claws (Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa, II, 30). The Bongos of the White 
Nile wear as ornaments bits of wood, roots, and the teeth of dogs crocodiles 
and jackals (Ditto, I. 296). Circular plates nearly as large as a crown 
piece made of quartz, ivory, or horn are worn in their lips by the Mottu 
women of the White Nile (Ditto, 407)° The Motu chiefs wear chains of 
iron as thick as their fingers and necklaces ofleather strong enough to 
bind a lion (Ditto, 412). The Dyoors of the White Nile wear rings of iron 
round their wrists and ankles and their women wear a great iron ring in 
the nose and a number of rings in their ears (Ditto, 202), Schweinfurth 
says that old Shol, the Dinka queen of the White Nile, when she came to see 
him had a number of necklets of iron, brass, and copper about her neck, 
also chains of iron, strips of leather, and wooden balls (Ditto, 132). Among 
the Niam-Niams of Central Africa dog’s teeth strung together are worn 
across the forehead (Ditto, IT. 9). The king of the Source of the White 
Nile used to wear a plumed hat on the top of the hair-knot, His ears were 
pierced with bars of copper and his body was smeared red (Schweinfurth’s 
Heart of Africa, II. 45), Among the Dinkas of the White Nile. men and 
women bore their ears and put in iron rings and the women bore the upper 
lips and put in iron pins (Ditto, I, 152), Some West Africans wear strings 
of white beads, others decorate their hair with sea-shells, and others with 
coral (Park’s Travels, I. 21), Dr. Livingstone says that a chieftainess in 
South Africa had a number of ornaments and medicines hung round her 
neck, the latter as charms (Livingstone’s South Africa, 276). Women of 
the Sherifs of Batnel Hadgar who go naked wear leather necklets, copper 
armlets, and silver earrings (Burkhardt’s Nubia, 46), Some East African 
women wear coils of brass wire round the neck and the men wear copper and 
brass wristlets and armlets (Stanley, I, 254), The women of some tribes in 
South Central Africa bore a hole in the upper lip and put tin in it 
(Livingstone, 597). In Loanda in South-West Africa Dr, Livingstone 
‘saw a man with a necklace of twenty or thirty charms (Ditto, 485). The 
Balonda women of South-West Africa, who believe in the habitual agency 
of spirits, wear pieces of reed in the cartilage of the nose (Livingstone, 
460). The Katirs of South Africa wear bracelets, armlets, and anklets of 
brass and feathers in thair girdles (Cunningham’s South Africa, 165- 
167). The Wanikas of East Africa have charms on their legs, arms, neck, 
and hair to cure diseases and to drive off evil spirits (News’ Hast Africa, 
106). The American Indians wear armlets made of deer horns, hyzna’s, 
alligator’s, and boar’s teeth to keep off wild beasts (Spencer’s Prin, of Soc, I. 
267), Solomon had a ring half brass half iron, of which all spirits stood 
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in awe. On the Troy Crowns was an idol of the guardian goddess of 
Troy (Jones’ Crowns, 13). The Greeks wore on their fingers the Dactyli 
idaci which were stones of sovereign value (Journ. Ethn. Soc. 1.44), A 
collar studded with jewels is worn by freemasons (Mackay’s Freemasonry, 
60). In Sweden till 1693 the early custom of putting the king’s crown in 
his coffin was continued (Jones’ Crowns, 23). In Spain they make an 
Easter king with a tin crown and a spit‘as a sceptre (Ditto, 17). The 
Celts, Germans, and Slavs worshipped horses, kept them in temples, and 
adorned them with earrings and anklets (Tiele’s Egyptian Religion, 101). 
In early Christian Europe it was common to give a votive crown to the 
church which was hung over the altar, and in early Christian times the 
cross was crowned (Jones’ Crowns, 13). The Anglo-Saxon king is the 
giver of bracelets called garters or girders (Ditto, 76). In Devonshire in 
1877, a woman collected pennies till she had 4s. 6d. With this she 
bought earrings and wore them to cure bad eyes (Dyer’s Folklore, 152), 


The original object of marking or tattooing, a practice which in later 
times passed into decoration or ornaments, seems to have been for luck, that 
is to scare spirits. The position of the tattoo marks near the eyes and on 
the hands, the dark colour like the spirit-scaring black, and the shapes 
made, the sun the twist and other guardian leaves and the dog and other 
guardian animals, all point to the same object. The frightful gashing, tattoo- 
ing, and other tortures throtigh which the Australian and many other savage 
youths passed when they reached manhood seem to have originally been 
less for looks or for a test of endurance than, like the Brahman and Persian 
sacred threads, as a guard against evil. The spirit-scaring power of earth 
and also of black yellow and red seems to be the basis of the African and 
other savage practices of rubbing the body with coloured earth. The 
practice remains in India in the ascetic’s ashes or yellow earth and in the brow 
sect-marks of almost all Hindus. One of.the chief sect-marks is red. Red 
seems originally to have been the great spitit-scarer blood, the old savage 
drink, the driver of the fiend of-fatigue. It was by smearing the door posts 
with blood that the Israelites kept the angel of death from entering their 
houses. So the Rajput chief, wholike_all chiefs on their crowning day, is 
specially open to spirit attacks, has his brow marked with blood. This has 
been supposed to show that the chief of Rajput race admitted that the 
low caste man whose blood was put on his brow had a prior claim than his 
own to be chief. ‘he true explanation of this practice seems to be that a 
man from one of the low tribes was formerly sacrified and the chief’s brow 
smeared with his blood to keep off the attacks of evil spirits. The proof 
that the red mark in the chief's brow was a relic of human sacrifice comes 
from Bengal. Colonel Dalton (Ethnology of Bengal, 146) records that among 
the Bhinyas of Kronghir in Bengal, a family holds land on condition of 
furnishing a victim when a new chief succeeds, At the installation of a new 
chief a man rushes forward, throws himself at the chief’s feet, and has his 
neck touched with asword, He disappears for three days and comes 
back as if miraculously restored to life. 
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SPIRIT- POSSESSION.1 


In the Decean .f m person cries or weeps incessantly, if he speaks at 
random, if he sways his body to and fro, if he lets his hair fall loose, if he 
spits blood, if hc dows not speak or if he refuses his food for several days, 
antl grows day by day paler and leaner, he is believed to be possessed by a 
spirit. All people are lable to spirit-possession and at all times of life. 
Women are very liable to spirit-seizures, children are less liable than women, 
and men are less |abl: than children. Women are specially liable to spirit- 
selaures during their jnonthly sickness, in pregnancy, and in child-bed; and 
barren womeu are at all times open to spivit attacks. Infants are most 
liable to be attacked hy spirits during the twelve days after birth, especially 
on the fifth and sixth days and when tecthing. Spirits are divided into 
two main classes yhurche bhiut or house-spirit and bakerche bhut or outside 
spirit, ‘The influence of the house-spirits “is confined to the family to 
which they bulony. Untess they are molested they do not trouble outsiders, 
They are generally the ghost ofa member of the family who dicd with 
some desire untullilled. By some they are ¢alled srmandhs or counexions, 
but they are asuuly known by the name of the deceased member of the 
family whose ghost- they are, and from whom they do not differ in 
appearance or character. 

The chiof outside spirits are Akhabusa, Asras, Brahmapurush, Brahma- 
rikshas or Bhavis. Chudel, Chandkai, Dankhin, Hadal, Jakhin, Linv, 
Mhasoba, Mhaskobt, Munja, Najis, Navidi, Nirvanshi, Pir, Rajis, Tal- 
khamba, Vetal, Vir, wud Jhoting, Vetél is the king of spirits. His features 
and his body are like taose of a man except that his hands and feet are 
turned backwards, His eyes are of a tawny green, his hair stands on end, 
and he holds a vane ii hig mght hand anda conch shell in his left. He 
lives on air, When fe gocs his rounds, which he generally does at 
midnight on no-moon and full-moon days, he wears a green dress and 
either sits in a palanquin or rides a horse, while some of his 
attendants walk befor: and others walk after him, holding lighted torches 
and calling aloud. Vetal lives in large stones covered with oil and 
redlead. Asrig arc the ghosts of young women, who, after giving 
birth to one or more children, committed suicide by drowning them- 
selves. They always live in water and attack any person who comes 
to their place of ahade at noon, in the evening, or at midnight. When 
they make their romuls they generally go in groups of three to seven. 
Their chief objects of attack are young women. They always ask for one 
otfering for the band of spirits, each does not ask something for herself. 
Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric and redpowder, and 
bodieecloths. Brahmapurusha is the ghost of a married Brihman who, 
during his lifetime, was a miser and who died miscrably, his mind intent 
on adding to his hoard, He lives in burning grounds, on the banks of 
rivers, and in the lofts of houses. When he lives in his own house he 


1 Compiled chiefly fron: ;.apers on Spirit-possession received from the Assistant 
Surgeons and Hospital Assistants of the Deccan districts through the kindness of Sur- 
eon-General Beatty. ‘The nost useful papers were written by Rav Saheb V. R. 
‘thollay, Assistant Surgeon, Poona, and Mr, 8, V. Kantak, L,M., Assistant Surgeon, 
VPandharpur, 
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attacks any member of his family who spends his money, uses his clothes, 
or docs any other thing which had he been alive he would not have allowed 
him to do. Dankhin, “also called Dakhin, is the ghost of a lonely woman, 

especially a widow whe dics without children, relations, or friends. She 
haunts street-crossings, and like Shoting wantonly attacks children, Hadal 
or Hedali is the spectre of a woman who dies in pregnancy or in child- 
bed. She dresses in a yellow robe and bodice, wears her hair loose, and is 
said to be phimp infront and askeleton behind, She lives 1 wells, trees, 
or in out-of-the-way nooks and house corners. She always attacks 
women, In the Deecan are many stories of Wadals visiting meu at night 
in the guise of beautiful women, and living with them for some time ‘till 
their fiend nature or spectre body showed ‘itself. Linv is a female spirit 
who lives in burning and burying grounds, feeding on human intestines, 
She often appears in the form of a cat, dog g, or goat, and suddenly tums 
into a woman, frightening children into a swoon. Mbhaseba or Mhaishdsur 
is a male spirit, who usually lives in a red painted stone in the corner of a 
field, Some villagers consider him a guardian and worship him. Sometimes 
a villager who is Mhasoba’s devotee makes him a vow that he will give 
him a cock or some other daiuty ifhe will attack and sicken or kill the 
devotee’s enemies, In this away, though otherwise harmless, to oblige a 
devotee Mhasoba sometimes causes sickness or dcath, Munja is tho ghost 
of a thread-girt but unmarried Brahman Jad. He lives in a pipal or Fieus 
rcligiosa tree. He is fond of attacking women whom he torments, pricking 
their eyes with thorns, scorching them with fire, or making them sick or 
barren. Any onc who pells his pied with stones or otherwise disturbs 
him is sure to be attacked. ‘To appease him those whom he attacks gird 
the pipal tree with a wen ov sacred thread, and build a platform or par 
round its roots. Najis is the spectre-of a Musalmin who died with 
unfulfilled desires. When a Najis seizes a person the usual symptoms of 
spirit-possession are not observed, He is very diflicult to drive out ; 

Musalmnin exorcists alone can expel him, Pir is the ghost of a dead 
Musalman who lives in his tomb and scizes ouly those who anuoy him by 
sitting on his tomb, spitting, or pelting stones at it, or doing any other 

wischief. Virs are the spirits of persons who die in battle, T ‘hey are not 
harmful and only seize members of their family who play the coward. In 
some Deccan families during the Holi holidays a family Vir is asked to 
come into the head of the house. The man into whom the spirit comes is 
fed richly, dressed in war attire, and carried in procession accompanied by 
friends and music to Maruti’s temple, On his way to the temple he dances 
to music and becomes inspired. At the temple he worships the image of 
Maruti with flowers, redload, oil, and frankincense, and the whole party 
return home, If this rite is not observed the Vir troubles his family, 
otherwise he acts as their guardian. Jhoting is the ghost of a man who 
dies unmarried leaving no relation, He seizes and annoys any one 
without provocation. He lives in old empty houses, burial grounds, and 
old pipal trees. He is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits, His 
promises and oaths have to be received with caution. He extorts offerings 
of kids, chickens, cooked rice, and clothes, which he demands at most 
inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks he will come again 
and demand a fresh offering. Many are the pranks and tricks played by 
the Jhoting, He often personates absent husbands and deceives women 
for days together. fe has walked long journcys with wayfarers, 
conversing with them on all topics and gencrally leading them to a pond or 
river and ‘drowning them. Ile often runs alongside of post-runners and 
persuades them to ‘lay down their post bags, for, so long as the runner has 
his bag on his back, Jhoting can do him no harm. 
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The life and influence of spirits last for four generations. In the Deccan 
the ghost of a great grandfather or mother is almost the oldest known, 
After three or four generations ghosts disappear and make room for new 
ones. In the Poona district, places which about seventy-five years ago 
were haunts of devils and which were carefully shunned, are now smiling 
gardens or the sites of beautiful buildings. 


People who die an unnatural death and people who die with a wish 
unfulfilled, as an unmarried person or a miser: who leaves his hoard 
‘behind, and a woman who dies in child-bed, monthly sickness, or pregnancy, 
are believed to come back as ghosts and trouble the living. To prevent 
ghosts of this kind from coming back and troubling the family special rites 
are performed. To prevent a dead person likely te become a ghost from 
coming back in the Deccan réla Panicum miliaceum grains and water 
are thrown after the body from the house to the burning ground. Some- 
times a handful or two of the same grain is buried or burnt with the body. 
Tf the deceased is a woman who died in child-bed, grains of barley are used 
and an old horse-shoe or iron nails are driven into the threshold of the 
house that the spirit of the dead may not come back, Jn rare cases, among 
the lower classes, needles or small nails are driven into the heads of 
women who died in child-bed, and in some cases the tendons of a man who 
has been hanged are cut to prevent the ghost from walking, The 
attacks of outside spirits cannot be-prevented by any fixed means. They 
have to be appeased each time as Vetél or other guardian spirit may 
dictate, or as the spirits themselves may demand. 


When a person is believed to be seized by a spirit, before an exorcist is 
called, several home-cures are tried, Incense is burnt and the head of 
the person is held over it, or eggs and lime are waved round his face and 
thrown on the road. Ifa vow has been made to any spirit or deity the 
vow is fulfilled and a fresh vow is made to the household or the village god. 
Tf all these means fail the relations of the patient consult an exorcist, who 
gives them angdra or charmed ashes to be rubbed on the patient's body 
or tells them to perform some other rites. The exorcists in the Deccan 
are called bhagats or devotees, devrishis—or divine seers, mantris or 
enchanters, and panchdksharis or menof_five.letters, They belong to all 
classes of Hindus and Musalmans, but they are generally recruited from 
the lower classes. Exorcists may be divided into two classes, professional 
and non-professional, Non-professional exorcists are for the most part 
persons who get naturally inspired by a guardian spirit or dev, or who 
have been favoured with a mystic spell or incantation by a fakir, sddhu, 
or saint. Most professional exorcists learn the art of exorcism from a 
guru or teacher, as it is believed that anything that is learnt without a 
gurus help proves unavailing. Deccan Hindus have various ways of 
learning exorcism. The following are the most common ; The first study 
is begun on a lunar or on a solar eclipse day, On such a day the teacher, 
after bathing and without wiping his body or his head-hair, puts on dry 
clothes and goes to the village Maéruti’s temple. The candidate having 
done the same also goes to the temple. He spreads a white cloth before 
the god, and on one side of the cloth makes a heap of rice, and on another 
side a heap of udid Phaseolus radiatus, sprinkles redlead on the heaps, 
and breaks a cocoanut in frent of the idol. The teacher tells him the 
mantra or incantation and he learns it by heart, An ochre-coloured flag 
is tied to a pole in front of the temple and the teacher and the candidate 
return home. After this, on the first new-moon which falls on a Saturday, 
the teacher and the candidate go together out of the village to a place 
previously marked out by them on the boundary of the village, A servant 
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accompanics them, who takesin a bag udid or Phascolus radiatus, oil, 
seven carthen lamps, lemons, cocoanuts, and redpowder, When they reach 
the spot the teacher and the candidate bathe and the teacher goes to the 
temple of Maruti and sita praying to the god for the safety of the 
candidate. The candidate, who has been told what to do, starts for the 
boundary of the next village accompanicd by the servant, On reaching 
the village boundary he picks up seven pebbles, sets them in a line on the 
road, and, after lighting a lamp near them, worships them with flowers, red- 
powder, and ud/d beans. Incense is burnt and a cocoanut is broken near 
the pebbles which represent Vetil and his lieutenants, and a second 
cocoanut is broken for the village Maruti. When this is over he gocs to a 
river, well, or other watering place, bathes, and without wiping his body 
or putting on dry clothes, walks to the boundary or ves of the next 
village. There he repeats what he did at the first village boundary. He 
then goes to the boundary of a third village, and in this way gocs to seven 
villages repeating the sume ceremony at cach, Al} the while he keeps 
muttering charms. After finishing his worship at the seventh village the 
cundidate returns to his own village, and going to the temple of Maruti, 
visits his teacher aud tells him what-hejhas done. In this way hy worship- 
ping and pleasing the Vetdlsof-seven villages he becomes a devrishi or 
exorcist. After learning to exorcise he has to keep certain rules, a slight 
breach of which destroys his power as an exorcist, On every solar eclipse 
he must go to the sea-shore or toa river bank, bathe in cold water, and, while 
standing in the water, repeat incantations a certain number of times. Daily 
after bathing he must neithcr wring his hair nor dry his body. While he 
is taking his meals he should leave off eating, if he hears a woman in her 
monthly sickness speak or if a lainp goes out. The Masalman methods 
of learning exorcism are different from the Lfindu methods and ave rarely 
studied by Hindus. One of them maybe mentioned. The candidate 
begins his study under the guidance of his teacher or ustdd on the last 
day of the lunar month provided it falls on a Tuesday or a Sunday, The 
initiation takes place in a room whose walls and floors have been plastered 
with mud and daubed with sandal paste. On the floor a white sheet is 
spread and the candidate, after washing his hands and feet and putting on 
a new waistcloth or turban, sits on the sheet. He lights one or two 
incense-sticks and offers a white cloth and meat to one of the leading 
Musalmiin saints, as Barhena, Hatila, Mehehat, or Sulaiman. The ustdid 
or master teaches the candidate spells which are generally passages from 
the Kurén. As the course of studics which a Hindu exorcist follows 
differs in many points from those followed by Musalmdn exorcists so the 
plans and procedure adopted by the Hindu exorcists to scare spirits dilter 
much from those adopted by Musalméns. Eleven modes of searing spirits 
are commonly practised by Deccan Hindu exorcists. 1. Limes or lomons, 
which have been held over the fumes of burning incense and charmed by 
repeating incantations over them, are kept under the pillow of the person 
affected, 2. Charmed ashes, healing herbs, and a paper, written with the 
names of some Hindu pods, of the patient and his mother, and some 
mysterious words are put in a small copper or silver box, tied round the 
patient’s neck or arm. 3. Charmed ashes are rubbed on the patient’s brow, 
4. A ruffle-feathered fowl and less commonly a goat or sheep is waved round 
the patient, carried toa place named by the exorcist, and slaughtered. 
5. Oooked rice and flesh, curds, eggs, cocoanuts, flowers, and redpowder 
are put in a bamboo basket, waved round the sufferer and laid at 
the crossing of four roads, 6. The exorcist takes a few grains of udid 
or Phascolus radiatus, charms them, and throws them on the sufferer’s 
body, 7 When the patient is possessed by an Asra or Satvai or 
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other guardian spirit, a red and yellow cotton thread called ndddpudt 
is charmed, fumigated with incense and tied round the sufferer’s arm. 
8. Some exorcists by the power of their charms cause the spirit to come out 
of the body of the possessed and enter a bottle which the exorcist corks 
and buries head down in some lonely place. 9. Some exorcists draw a 
figure and write mysterious words on a leaf of the bhurj or Indian birch 
tree, dissolve the leaf in water, and give the water to the possessed 
person to drink, 10. In some cases the exorcist takes the possessed person 
to a large tree, pronounces some mysterious words which force the spirit 
into the tree, and fix it there by driving a nail into the tree. 11. When a 
person is seized by a Bréhman spirit Bréhmans are fed and presented 
with money, and, when a person is seized by Vetdl, boiled rice, curds, lime, 
cocoanuts, betelnuts and leaves, a cane, a garland of rvi Calotropis gigantea 
flowers, camphor, incense, cocoanuts, and sometimes a goat are offered at 
Vetal’s stone, which is anointed with oil and redlead, and some hemp 
water and leaves and some tobacco are left for Bhingya-buva, Vetdl’s door- 
keeper. 


The Musalm4n devices for scaring spirits are fewer and simpler than the 
Hindu devices. The following are the chief: 1. The name of Allah, the 
patient’s name and his mother’s name, and some spells are written on paper, 
put in a copper or silver box of nine or sixteen compartments, and tied round 
the sufferer’s arm or neck. 2) Spells or verses from the Kurdn are written 
on a paper which is curled’ into a wick and burnt, the sufferers’ head 
being held over the fumes. 3. The red and yellow cotton thread called 
niddpudi is charmed, held over'a pot of burning incense and tied round 
the sufferer’s arm or neck. 4. The exorcist reads passages from the Kurdén 
and blows on the possessed person. 5. The name of Alléh‘is written on 
paper, bark, brass, or on a knife blade, the article written on is washed, 
and the sufferer drinks the water. 


Though some classes of spirits are affected by both, the Hindu modes of 
exorcism have more effect on Hindu'spirits and the Musalmén modes on 
Musalman spirits. 


The following examples illustrate cases of spirit-possession and the 
modes adopted for driving out the possessing spirits. (1) Radha the second 
wife of Nd4rdéyan, a Konkanasth Bréhman of Poona, one day on coming 
home after drawing water began to cry, to shake, and to vomit. From 
these symptoms her husband guessed she was possessed. He burnt incense 
and hair and held her head over the fumes, and struck her with a cane, but 
the spirit would not go. Ndrdyan sent for Raghu a Maratha exorcist. 
Raghu asked for some incense, fire, and lemons. He waved the lemons 
round the girl, cut them in pieces, and, putting the incense on the fire, set 
it before the girl and began to mutter charms. After he had spoken a 
few words the girl came forward and sat in front of him. Radghu asked 
her to say who the spirit was. The girl, answering in the spirit’s name, said 
that she was Nardyan’s first wife, and that she attacked Radha because she 
had taken her place and used her things. The exorcist called on her to leave 
the girl. She answered that she would leave if Radha wore round her neck 
a golden image of her, and presented women with robes and bodicesin her 
name, The golden image was worn and women were given robes and bodices 
but Raédha did not get well. Then the exorcist asked the spirit of the 
first wife whether any other spirit troubled the girl. After much hesitation 
she admitted that besides herself a male. spirit possessed the girl. The 
tiead wife was asked to leave the girl till the male spirit was driven out. 
When the spirit of the dead wife had gone, the exorcist burnt more incense 
and repeated verses. He threw water over Radha, slapped her on the face, 
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and cut lemons on her head. Radha, or the man-spirit in her, began to 
speak, We said he was the son of the village accountant of Karid in 
Sdtdra, and that as he had failed to get Radha a as his wife he attacked her 
during her Jast visit. to Karad, where she had gone to visit her grand- 
mother. In proof that his statement was true he was asked to write all 
about himself. This he did though Radha is said not to know how to write 
He was told to vo, but refused. The exorcist began to throw water over 
Radha, and to repeat charms. He cut several lemons, squeezed them over 
her head, and after a while the spirit agroed to leave. The gir) was carricd 
to a distance from the town, aud there the spirit was nailed into a tree, 
Before he was nailed he was asked whether any more spirits were in the 
gil. He said there were five more. ‘The girl was then taken to Pandharpur 
along with the exorcist. On holding her head over incense fumes the 
exorcist found that the five spirits were two Marditha women, one Kanhi 
man, one Munja or thread-girt lad, and one drowned Brahman. The two 
Martha woinen said they attacked Radha because she happened to come 
in their way one day while walking along the road. They were casily 
removed, and were not nailed into the tree, as they promised not to trouble 
her, The Kuubi ian said that Radha, had crossed his path in his field 
and he attacked her. He said that hntiad become a ghost because he 
died from the effects of snake-bite; and prayed that he might not be nailed 
into a tree put be allowed to goto his native country. The exorcist saw no 
reason to humour the Kunbi, and nailed him intoa tree. Che Bradman man 
had no reason to give to explain hisattack on the girl, but as he promised 
never to molest Radha again he was allowed to go. The next spirit was the 
Munja or Brahman Jad. On being asked to leave he refused, The exorcist 
throw several handfuls of water lover the girl and repeated charms until 
the Munja agreed to go, and was nailed into a pinal tree. The exorcist then 
wrote some mystic spells on a piece of paper, enclosed it in a silver box, 
and after tying the box round. Radha’s neck sent her back to Poona, 
(2) Kashi, the daughter of Nara dyan, on oil-maker of Poona, one day threw 

some hones near a pipal tree ino which,a Munja lived. One Rupchand 
Daulata told the girls father, and advised him to prevent his daughter 
polluting the Munja’s abode. Instead of reprimanding his daughter 
Nardyan abused the Munja. One day about nine in the morning a shower 
of stones and broken tiles fellen Narivan’s roof. So great was the shower 
that many people came to see it, One of the spectators, who was a medium, 
told Nariyan to bring an ege and fire. No sooner had he said this than 
thirty or forty eggs and some live coals fell from the ceiling. On this 
some one suggested that cow’s urine should be brought and sprinkled over 
the house, when suddenly a large quautity of water fell from the ceiling, 
The owner of the house began to despair, when suddenly picces of silver 
anklets fell from the ceiling. Those present cheered Narayan and said the 
anklets were lucky. Narayan thought the pieces of anklets were his own 
and asked his wite to see whether her anklets were safe in the box. She 
opened the box and found the anklets missing. All the links were gathered 
and were found to make up the missing anklets. The same evening the 
oil-maker’s daughter became inspired, and an exorcist was called. He threw 
charmed grains of wdid Phaseolus radiatus over the girl, and called on tho 
spirit to go. After some hesitation the spirit agreed to go, provided the 
oil-maker cleansed the platform of the pipal tree wherc he lived, gave him 
cooked food and flowers, and fed five Brihmans in his name. <All this 
was done and the spirit ceased to give trouble. (3) Esu, a Maratha 


1 This case is said to have happened at Poona about four years ago and is corrobo- 
rated by several persons, Riv Sitheb V. R. Ghollay, Assistant Surgeon, Poona, 
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woman, during her monthly sickness, went to the river Mula to wash her 
clothes. She begun to wash her clothes when the stone on which she 
was standing upset, and she fell in water. She got up, washed her 
clothes, and went home, In the evening she began to shake and ery. 
She refused to vat, and continued in this state for a fortnight, Ler 
husband called an exorcist who gaye her some ashes to rub on her 
brow and promised that for a fortnight she would be untroubled. 
Accordingly she was well for a fortnight. At the end of the fortnight 
the exorcist came. Ife asked for seven pomegranates, seven almonds, 
sevon dry dates, sercu lemons, a cocoanut, a sheep, a piece of green cloth, 
redpowder, turmieris, incense, camphor, flowers, and a cotton thread dyed 
black, yellow, aid ted. ‘The exorcist then took Ksu with her relations to 
afield near the river. ‘Chere he brought seven pebbles, washed them with 
water and anointed then with oil and redilcad, burnt incense and 
camphor, and killed « sheep before them, A bamboo Lasket was filled 
with cooked rice art the sheep’s flesh, a flour-lamp was lighted and kept 
over the rice, the piece of cloth, cocoannt, and other articles were kept in 
the basket and the Lasket was floated down the river, No medicine was 
given to Esu, and alter a fow days slid, was well. 

Tt sometimes happens thateven the best exorcists fail to cast out the 
spirit, In such cases the patient is talren to one or other of the following 
places: Narsoba’s atid in Kolhitpur, Alandi and Narsingpur in Poona, 
Phaltun in Sitdra, cod Cangipur near Sholdpur. At Narsoba’s vddé is a 
fanous spirit-scariny: image of Gara Dattatraya the three-headed god. 
The possessee person is told to worship the idol daily and to go round the 
temple three to a theusand times, | At the time of drti or lamp-waving 
alighted Jamp is waved round the god and drums beaten and cymbals 
lashed. The possess] person beeomes inspired, and cries “Do not beat 
me: T will depart.’ lhe spirit, through the medium of the possessed person 
promises to go if it is given what it wants, Some spirits demand the 
money which the possessed person owes them, some demand food, and some 
other offerings, When the demands of the spirit are satistied, the possessed 
person throws hinecit! into water. Jfis relations, who accompany him, 
instantly take him out of the water, and when he is taken out ho is well, 
At Phaltan in Sitira, tsa temple belonging to the class of religious boggars 
called Mianbhivs.! The temple contains a samddh or tomb of a saint 
named Aba Siheh. At the time of drti or lamp-waving round the tomb the 
possessed person gets nspired and cries out ‘Do not beat me. One of the 
Manbhav ministrants sills on the spirit to leave the person and stay ina tree 
or a stone pillar in the vemple yard. In the trees in the yard are many 
nails, each nail representing a spirit who has been fixed into the tree, In 
the Deccan the belief in the frequency of spirit-attacks is strong, though 
not so strong as in the Konkan. Among the lower classes the belief is 
universal, and it ix by no means uncommon among the higher classes, 
especially among women, The only persons who profess not to believe in 
sptrit-possession are Kul -panthis or followers of Kabir, the Nanak-panthis 
or followers of Nanak, the Ramdnuj-panthis or followers of Raménuj, and 
the Pandharpur Viirkazis or devotces of Vithoba, Lingdyats also profess 
not to believe in spirit. seizure, but in practice consult exorcists as often as 
other Hindus, Lt is universally stated that the belief in spirit-seizures is 
not so strong as it was sine fifty years ago, and that day by day it is growing 
weaker. 


fn tonnes 08 2 ere — 
1 Details of Manbluiv:. are given in the Sitara Statistical Account, 120-122, 
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Unper special cireumstances one or two peculiar forms of marriage and 
funeral service are performed : 

Arka-virdha, literally suu-marriage, is the phrase used for marriage 
with the holy rué bush Calatropis gigantea in which the sun is believed 
to live. When a man has lost two wives it is the general belief that if 
he marries a third wife cither he or his bride will die soon after the 
wedding, The evil is turned aside hy the man marrying the sun’s 
daughter the wi bush before he marrics his third wife. The rai bush 
marriage is performed either in the house or near a rai bush ou a Saturday 
or Sunday when the coustellations fasta isin the ascendancy, or a couple 
of days before the marriage with the third wife. he bush should have 
fruit, flowers, and leaves. “A ‘squareis traced in front of the bush with 
lines of quartz-powder, and the bridegroom: sits on a low wooden stool in 
the square facing the bush. he family priest sits on another low wooden 
stool to the bridegroom’s right-as alse docs the father of the girl whom 
the bridegroom is afterwards to marry, ‘Lhe bridegroom pours water on 
the palm of his right hand, and throws it on the ground saying, Y make 
& sun-marriage to turn aside the evil which might fall on me if T married 
a third time” Then, as at other marriages, come the holyday-blessing o¥, 
punydhavichan and joyful-event. spirit-worship or ndaulishrdddh, The girl’s 
father performs the madhupark or worships his son-in-law by offering him 
clothes, rubs sandal-paste on his brow, throws flower garlands round his 
neck, and with joined hands,-lookingy towards the rue lush and calling 
on the bush as the sun-daughter, begs her to show favour to his daughter 
and her husband and to overlook his son-in-law’s sin in marrying a third 
tine. The girl’s father pours a little water over the bush, rolls a white 
shect round it, winds a cotton thread round the shect, and lays a betel 
packet’ and raw sugar before it. The bridegroom, standing with joined 
hands in front of the bush, prays, saying ‘Thou who art chief among 
trees, in whom lives the sun-god Surya-Naréyan, who art a Brihman 
loved by the gods, do thou guard with care the girl Tam about to wed 
and be kind to us both” he girl’s father and the priest held a cloth or 
antarpdét between the bush and the bridegroom and as far as the girl-giving 
or kanyddén, the service is almost the same as ab an ordinary Brahman 
marriage. The only difference is that instead of the girl’s father’s name 
the name of Surya or the sun is repeated. A thread is passed four times 
round the bridegroom’s waist and the stem of the bush, and a second 
thread is wound four times round his neck and the branches of the bush. 
The thread which was passed round the bridegroom’s neck and the 
branches is tied to the bush with a piece of turmeric, and the thread that 
was passed round the bridegroom’s waist and the bush-stem is ticd to the 
bridegroom’s right wrist also with a piece of turmeric. Four waterpots 
are set round the plant and on cach pot an image of the god Vishnu is 
placed and worshipped by the bridegroom. The bridegroom then sits 
on the left of the plant, kindles a sacrificial fire, and feeds the fire wit? 
butter. The priest repcuts the skénéi suit or peace-bringing verses, The 
bridegroom leaves his place and puts on new clothes which are given him 
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by the girl’s father, and the clothes he wore during the ceremony are made 
over to the priest along with a money present. Brdhmans are feasted 
and on leaving are presented with money or dakshana.1 


Special funeral services are performed for an unmarried lad, for a 
woman who dies in her monthly sickness, for a pregnant woman, for a 
lying-in woman, for a heirless man,for a child under three, and for an ascetic, 
When a Brahmachéri or Brahman lad dies after he has been girt with 
the sacred thread and before the sod-munj or loosening of the munj grass 
waistband, or according to others between the time he is girt with the 
sacred thread and his marriage, there is no mourning. The body is laid 
in the women’s hall, The father sits on the ground near the body and 
performs the punydhavdchan or holyday-blessing and néndishréddha or 
joyful-event spirit-worship. An earthen mound is raised near the body 
and the father kindles a holy fire on the mound and feeds the fire with 
butter. He loosens the patch of deer skin and the munj grass from the 
dead loins and casts them outside of the house. If the ceremony is 
performed in the house, to prevent weeping and wailing, préparations 
are at once made for carrying the body to the burning ground. A bier 
is made ready and the body is taken outside and laid on the bier. The 
bier is raised on the shoulders of four of the nearest relations and they 
start for the burning ground, the father walking in front holding an 
earthen firepot. At the burning-ground the whole of the sun-marriage or 
arka-vivéha is gone through. A twig of the ru or Calotropis gigantea is 
brought and the twig and the body are bathed, rubbed with turmeric, 
a yellow thread is passed round them, amd each is dressed in a piece 
of white cloth. An earthen mound is raised and a holy fire is kindled 
and fed with butter. The father of the boy now becomes impure and 
from this moment the mourning begins, The body of the boy is burnt 
with the same observances as at. the death of a married man, The only 
difference is that on the thirteenth day thirty Brahmachiris, or boys who 
have been girt with the sacred: thread but are not married, are asked to 
the house of mourning and presented with loincloths or langotis, deer 
skins, earrings, shoes, umbrellas, balls of gopichandan or white clay, 
flower garlands, sacred threads, money, and coral. 


When a woman dies in her monthly sickness, her body is carried out 
and burnt without any ceremony or the repeating of any verses. On the 
fourth day the bones are gathered and burnt again with the same 
ceremonies as if the bones were the body. If the family objects to dispose of 
the body in this way, the body is carried to the burning-ground as usual, 
laid near water, and covered from head to foot with dough. The chief 
mourner bathes, and, with anew winnowing fan, scoops water a hundred 
and eight times from the pool so as to dash on the body and wash off the dough. 
He then mixes ashes with water and pours it over the dead, then cowdung 
and water, then earth and water, then darbha grass and water, and lastly the 


1 The root of this sun or rui bush marriage seems to be the fear of the ghost of the 
dead wife. In the lower Deccan and Konkan classes who allow widow-marriage the 
fear of the dead husband leads to similar special services before widow marriage. 
The fear of the husband's ghost seems to be at the root of the Hindu high caste rule 
against widow marriage. 

2.The root of this sun marriage is the fear of the unwed ghost. In the Kanarese 
districts no spirit is more feared than the vir or ghost of the unwed, He belongs to the 
class of uneasy ghosts who walk and worry the living, because they die with one of the 
great objects of life unfulfilled, Among the Malabdér Nairs the fear of the unwed 
takes the curious and costly form of marrying the Nair woman’s corpse to a Brahman. 
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five cow-gifts and water. The body is dressed in anew robe, the old robe 
is cast away, and the body is burnt with the usual ceremonies, 


When a woman dies after the sixth month in pregnancy she is bathed 
and decked with flowers and ornaments, and then carried to the burning- 
ground, There her hasband or son sprinkles water on her body from 
the points of darbh or sacred grass, and says sacred verses, Then he 
cuts with a sharp weapon, generally a vazor, her left side below the navel 
and takes out the child. Should the child be alive, itis brought home 
and taken care of, but should it be found to be dead, it is there and 
then buried. Then the belly of the dead woman is filled with curds and 
clarified butter, and covered with cottou threads, and is burnt with the 
usual rites, Of late the practice of cutting the stomach and taking out the 
child whether dead or alive is uot much regarded, especially in cases in 
which pregnancy is not far advanced and the hope of taking out the child 
alive is little. Ifa pregnant woman is burnt with her child in the womb, 
the chicf mourner of the pregnant woman is said to commit murder and to 
avoid the sin of murder the chief mourner must perform cleansing rites. 

When a lying-in woman dics during the first ten days, her body is 
carried out and burnt without any ceremony or the repeating of any 
verses, If the family objects todispose of the body in this way, the body 
is covered from head to foot with dough of barley, and, like the dead body 
of a woman in monthly sickness, is washed with water, ash-water, cowdung 
water, earth water, darbh grass: water, and lastly with water and the five 
cow-gifts. ‘The old robe is thrown away and the dead body is wrapped in 
a new robe, and burnt. 


When a child dies within the first twelve days or before the naming 
ceremony, it is always buried ; and if it dics between the twelfth day 
and the third year or between, the naming ceremony and the first 
cutting of the child’s head hair-itis either buried or burnt without any 
ceremony or the repeating of any verses. Tf a boy dies after the naming 
ceremony and before tecthing and if the body is burnt his parents are impure 
for three days and other members of the family for one day; and when 
the body is buricd the parents become pure after three days and other 
members of the family by bathing. If a girl dies after the naming 
ceremony and before tecthing, her parents are impure for three days 
and other members of the family become pure on the first day by bath- 
ing whether the body is burnt or buried. If a boy or girl dies after 
tocthing within the third year or before the cutting of the head hair, the 
parents are impure for three days and other members of the family for 
one day, whether the body is burnt or buried. 


When a heirless person dics, any of his castemen out of charity burn the 
dead body and perform the usual death rites. To perform the death-rites 
of a helpless and heirless man is considered highly meritorious. If 
none of his castemen is willing to do the rites or to burn the dead body, 
Hindus of any caste except the impure castes may burn the body without 
any ceremony, 


When asanydsi or ascetic dies his funeral ceremonies are performed 
either by his disciple or shishya or by his son if he has a son, ‘The son’s, 
or, if the son is absent, the disciple’s head is shaved except the top-kuot and 
his face except the eyebrows. If the sanydsi has no son his disciple 
cannot shave his head and face. The chief mourner pours cold wator over 
the body and covers it with sandal-paste. Flower and tulsi garlands are 
fastened round tho neck and arms and the body is seated cross-leggzed in a 
bamboo frame, seented powder is thrown over the body, and flowers 
and burning frankincense sticks arc stuck round the frame, and with 
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musicians fricnds relations and townspeople the body is carried at a slow 
pace to the urting-ground. Here a pit is dug about five and a half 
feet square and deep, and in the bottom of the pit is dug a second hole 
about two feet taree inches square and deep. The five cow-gifts or 
panchagueys arc spinkled over both the pit and the hole and blades of 
darbha grass are laid at the bottom both of the pit and of the hole. 
Over the Gead hed the chief wwourner sprinkles water from a conch-shell 
and worshps the deal, offering Howers and burning incense, The body 
is seated cross-leyxed in the hole, a stick or dand with three crooks or 
odnks is placed. nis right hand, and the chief mourner lays his right 
hand on the dead neast, eyebrows, and head, Then, as the skull of the 
dead must be broken, it is struck with a conch-shcll or with a hatchet. 
If, either through “car or through love the mourner is unwilling to break 
the skull, acluny. of coarso sugar is Jaid on the head, and the coarse sugar is 
broken with acovch shell. Then the pit and the hole are filled with salt 
and covered with eorth and stones. The burial of an asectic is believed 
to give merit not only to the chicf mourner but to all who attend. There 
is no weeping and w imourning. When the burial is over all are careful 
to bathe and ruby sundal-paste on their brows and return with joy to the 
mourner’s house, Nc mourning rites arc performed, but for ten days 
the chief mournucr does not defile himself by touching any one or by 
talking with a Shudra, Bither‘on the same or on the following day he 
washes tho house sods, gathers tie water in a pot, and four times 
pours a ladle of water on the ground in thé names of Gurudev, Parama- 
guradoy, Paranicsthiley, and Pardtparagurudey, as if four generations of 
spiritual fatrers. ‘ben, if the death happened in the first fortnight of 
the month, the tirst twelve of the twenty-four names of the deities are 
repeated, and, if the death happened ithe. second fortnight, the second 
twelve names are repeated by-the mourner, and after each name a ladle 
of water is spilt on “he ground4 For ten days the mourner gocs daily to 
the burning-zroutt, eooks rice dL milk and butter, and after making on 
the grave a sand ov earth ling and worshipping it, offers the rice and 
butter to the [é/, aid shen throws it-into water and returns home. On 
the eloyenth day he goes to the burning-ground, and sitting near the 
grave or near a pool of water, repeats the name and. the family name of 
the dead, and says, |) perform the ceremony of joining the dead with his 
dead fathers, his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather.” Ie asks 
five Brahmans to sit near him, and goes through the shrdddha or memorial 
service, excep that be offers no rice or dough balls or pinds. On returning 
home he feasts the tive Brahmans and dismisses them with a money present, 
On the twelfsh day ho performs the Nardyanbali or god-offering. He 
asks thirteen Braéhinias to a feast. He seats them ina row on thirteen 
low wooden stools, repeats one of the god’s twelve names, and places a 
blade of darbia grasy in the right hand of each of the twelve Brahmans. 
The thirteen Brahma: he takes to be the god Vishnu. Ho places a blade 
of darbha grass tu his right hand and in a metal plate near him sets an 
image of the god Visduu. Ito washes the feet of the thirteen Brahmans, 
and sitting with his tuce to the cast makes a mound of earth, lights a holy 
fire on the top of the mound, and puts in a brass pot a hundred and 
fifty-two pinches of vice, washes the rice in cold water, and mixing it 
with butter and oil cooks it on the mound, When the rice is cooked 


= 


1 The god's twenty -fout aames are ; Keshav, Nardyan, Madhav, Govind, Vishnu, 
Madhusudan, Trivikra, Vaman, Shridhay, Rishikesha, Padmanabh, Damodar, 
Sankarshap, Vasudev, fracyumna, Aniruddha, Purushottam, Adhokshaja, Narasiinh, 
Achyut, Janardan, Upon bao, Hari, and Shrikrishna, 
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he throws some of it thirty-two times on the fire. We presents the 
Brahmans with woollen beds or dsans and waistcloths or dchhddans. 
Buttered leaf plates are laid before them and dishes cooked in the house 
are served on the plates. After they have dined the Brahmans go out, 
wash their hands and mouths, and again take their seats ou the low 
wooden stools. The mourner makes thirteen balls of the rice that 
remains and places them in a row before him and worships them in the 
name of Vishnu and of twelve of the twenty-four names of the gods. 
Packets of betel and money are given to the thirteen Brahmans and 
they withdraw. The family priest receives some money, the image of 
Vishnu, and the plate ia which the image was set and goes home, and the 
ceremony of Nardyanbali or god-oflering is over, On the thirteenth day 
sixteen Brihmans or sazydsis are asked to dine, When they come they 
are seated ina row on Jow wooden stools. The mourner washes their 
feet in a plate and gathers the water in a jar, ‘The sixtcen men are 
worshipped as house-gods are worshipped, and, after the worship is over, 
leaf plates are spread and sweetmeats are served, When the dinner is 
ovor they take their former scats and are given water jars, shoes, waist- 
cloths, money, and betel packets. Achigh wooden stool is sct near them, 
and on the middle of the stoolesome grains-of rice are strewn, and on the 
rice a water jar is set. The chief mourner worships the water jar in the 
way he worships his house-gods. “Ho sets the jar on his head, and 
followed by his brothers, sisters, and other members of the family, walks 
once round the Bréihmans. The Brahmans shout verses and the chief 
mourner dances with the jar on his heady so as to make the water from 
the jar spill over him. A Brahman takes the water jar on his head, thrice 
pours a ladle of water from the jar on the mourner’s hands who sips the 
water. ‘lhe service ends with a blessing, The service is repeated cvery 
year instead of the usual memorial ov shvriddha service. 


Special funeral rites arc sometimes performed whon there is no body 
to be burnt. This may happen cither because the deceased died in a 
distant land or was drowned at-seas orothe burning may be symbolic, 
dono while the person is alive, to show that he is dead to his family and 
caste. Sometimes when a wife has gone wrong and will not come back 
to her husband, he performs her funeral rites, and from that she is to 
him as one who is dead. Or if a Brdhman gives up his father’s 
faith and becomes a Christian or a Musalmdan, cither at the time of his 
change or aftcrwards when his parents hear of his death, they perform 
his funeral rites. In these cases, the chief mourner, with the family 
priest and one or two near relations, go to the burning-ground and in a 
corner spread the skin of a black antelope. On the skin the chief monr- 
ner lays threo hundred and sixty palas or Butea frondosa leaves for the 
head, ten for the neck, forty for each arm, ten for the ten fingers, twent 
for the chest, forty for the stomach, sixty-five for cach lee, and ten for the 
ten toes, Ho ties the leaves by their stems into separate bunches with 
sacred grass, and laying them in their former places, spreads grass on the 
loaves, and rolls the whole info a bundle. He holds the bundle in front of 
him, mixcs about a pound of wheat flour, honey, and butter, and rubbing 
the mixture on the bundle, fastens a piece of white cloth over it. At its 
top, for the head he places a cocoannt, for the brow a plantain leaf, for 
the tecth thirty-two pomegranate or diélimb seeds, for the ears two pieces 
of shell-fish, for the eyes two Aavdt shells their corners marked with 
redlead, for the nose sesame flower or sceds, for the navel a lotus 
flower, for the arm bones two carrota, and for the thigh bones two brin- 
jals, for the breasts lemons and black and red yunju berrios Abrus pre- 
eatorius, and sca shells or a carrot for the other parts. For the breath 
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he puts arsenic, for the bile yellow pigment, for tho phlegm sea foam, 
for the blood honey, for the urine and excrement cow’s urine and dung, 
for the seroinal tids quicksilver, for the hair of the head the hair of a 
wild hog, for the air of the body wool, and for the flesh ho sprinkles the 
figure with wet barley-flour, honey, and butter. Ho sprinkles milk, curds, 
honey, butier, su¢ar, and water on the figure, covers the lower part with 
a woollen cloth, fistcns round its chest a sacrod thread and round its 
neck a garland of fowers, tonches the brow with sandal-paste, and scta 
a lighted flour-lunj on its stomach. This figure, with its cocoanut head 
to the souch, is sj rnkled with rice aud the life of the dead is bronght 
into it. When tie lamp burns low and flickers the mourner offers gifts 
and performs the dy:ng ceremonies. When the lamp gocs out he raises 
a pile of wood and burns the figure with the usnal rites, Ho moarns ten 
days and perfivrms the usual memorial or shréddhe rites. 


1 Compare, The Mesivans after a battle made figures of the missing dead, burnt 
them and buried the ashes, Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, I. 328, 
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Adultery : Uchlids’ pu iishment for, 474-476. 


Agarvals: traders, “2 ~ 268, 

Agates : 30, 

Age Details: 95. 

Ahupe: hill, 4. 

Ain: Terminalia torsentosa, 41, 

Air: observations on the s apour in, 26-27, 
Akshayatritiya: Hind. holiday, 248, 
Alitkers: see Sultinkars, 

Amba: mango tree, 41, 
Amygdaloid:rack, 0-15, 
Ancestor-worship : 21 


Ancestral Dinner: imo iw Bene-Isracls, 517: 


Andhra: river, 

Anjir : fig tree, 41. 

Apophylite : stone, 80. 

Apta : Bauhinia racemosa 42, 
Arabi: breed of cattle, 56 

Arddhis : beggars, 444 - 4-46, 

Area: 1. 

Ark-vivdéha:sun marriage, 560-561, 
Arya Somvanshi Kshitris : see Jingars, 
Asaras: female ghosts, 53%. 

Aspect: 2-3. 

Asses : 65, 

Atonement: ceremony, 145 147. 
Attars: Musaluin permunnr, 492. 
Andichs : Gujarat Brihinavs, 163, 
Avila: Phylanthus emldies, 42. 


B. 
Babhul: tree, 42. 
Baddm: almond tree, 43. 
Badhdis: carpenters, 814-5 6 
Bagbans: Musalmin fruitercn, 499. 
Bahva : Cassia fistula, 43. 
Bakar Kasabe: mutton buts hers, 500, 
Bakul: Mimusops clengi, ft, 
Balls: basalt, 11. 
Bangars: traders, 203-205, 
Banian: tree, 54. 
Baobah : tree, 46. 
Barbers : 380 - 383. 
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Baris : husbandmen, 280- 283, 

Barometric Pressure: mean pressure ; monthly 
variations ; pressure in local civil hours jmonthly 
range of pressure, 23 - 25, 

Bartondi: Morinda citrifolia, 44, 

Barutgars : Musalinén (irework makers, 493, 

Basalts : columns, balls, dikes, 10-12, 

Batrasi : peak, 5. 

Bead Necklace: ceremony of fastening tudsi, 263, 

Beggars: Aridhis, Bhaémtés, Bharidis, Bhats, 
Bhutes, Chitrakathis, Gondhlis, Gostvis, Holars, 
Jangams, dogtins, Joharis, Kinphates, Kolhatis, 
Manbhivs, Pangnls, Sarvade Joghis, Sahadev 
Joshis, Tirmilis, Vaghes, Vaidus, Vasudeva, 
Virs, 444-481, 

Bel: Algle marmelos, 43. 

Belddrs : quarrymon, 316-319, 

Bene-Israels : history, settlement, appearance, 
language, houses, food, dress, condition, calling, 
religion, customs, community, synagogue, 506 
5386, 

Berads: unsettled tribes, 406. 

Betel-Palm : 53. 

Bhadbhunjas : grain parchers, 319 - 322, 

Bhairav : village god, 289, 

Bhama: river, 7. 

Bhamtaés: see Uchlids. 

Bhandaris: distillers, 393-394, 

Bharadis : begyars, 446-447, 

Bhats : bards, 447. 

Bhatydrds : Musalmdn cooks, 504, 

Bhatyas: traders, 266, 

Bhavani: village goddess, 289-290, 

Bhavsars : dyers, 322-325, 

Bhils : unsettled tribes, 406. 

Bhima : river, rise, course, bank, bed, tributaries, 
6. 


Bhimdshankar : hill, 4. 
Bhimthadi : breed of horses, 61-63. 
Bhois : fishers, 387-389, 

Bhokar : Cordia latifolia, 43, 
Bhonsleg: origin of, 285. 

Bhutes : beggars, 448, 

Bibba: the marking-nut, 43, 
Biroba : village god, 289-290, 
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Birth Ceremonies : of the Chitpavans, 112-116; 
Govardhang, 161-162; Gujarati Brahmans, 164; 
Kanojs, 168; Shenvis, 176; Tailangs, 181-182; 
Dhruv Prabhus, 186-187 ; P4tane Prabhus, 220- 
222; Bangars, 264 ;Brabma Kshutris, 267; Kirdas, 
268; Lingdyats, 271; Gujarét Vanis, 275; Baris, 
281; Kunbis, 296-298; PaAhddis, 310-311; 
Badhdis, 315; Belddrs, 317; Bhadbhunjas, 320; 
Bhavadrs, 323; Buruds, 325-326; Chambhars, 
327, 380; Gaundis, 331; Ghistdis, 334-335; 
Halvais, 838; Jingars, 341; Khatris, 346; 
Koshtis, 348; Kumbhars, 349; Otdris, 356; 
Réuls, 360; Silis, 362-363 ; Shimpis, 368, 371; 
Guravs, 379; Nhdvis, 381; Gavlis, 386-387; 
Bhois, 388 ; Kolis, 392-393 ; Chhaparbands, 394- 
895 ; Kamathis, 396; Lodhis, 399; Rajputs, 402- 
403; Ramoshis, 415; Vadars, 427; Vanjaris, 
429 ; Dhors, 433 ; Haldllchors, 437; Mhars, 442; 
Mangs, 443-444; Chitrakathis, 449; Holars, 
453; Jangams, 454; Sarvade Joshis,~4665 
Uchlids, 470-471 ; Musalimdns, 458 ; Bene-Israels, 

25 - 528, 

Birthday : Chitpévan ceremoniea‘on, 115-116, 

Birthplace Details : 94. 

Blackwood: tree, 52. 

Blind Snakes : 72. 

Bohords: Musalmaus, 497 - 498, 

Bonfire ; 292 - 293. 

Booth Spirit : worship of, 200. 

Bor: Zizyphus jujuba, 44. 

Boundaries : 1. 

Boundary : Chitpavan worship of, 129-130. 

Brahma-Kshatris : traders, 266 - 267. 

Bréhmanjdis : sce Vidurs. 

Brahmans: Chitpdvans, Deshasths, Devrukhes, 
Dravids, Govardhans, Gujardtis, Javals, Kanojs, 
Karhidds, Kasths, Marvadis, Shenvis, Tailangs, 
Tirguls, Vidurs, $8 - 185, 

Brahmapurush : Brahman ghost, 553-554. 

Branding : 300. 

Bricks : 31. 

Buffaloes : 60-61. 

Building Stone : 29. 

Buruds;: bambeo-workers, 325 - 326. 


Cc. 
Camels : 68. 
Campbell: Mr. John McLeod, 1 note J, 33 note 1, 
Carbonate of Soda: 30. 
Carpet Snakes : 78. 
Caste Dinners: Shenvi, 175-176; Bene-Israel, 
509-510, 
Cattle: breeding ; disease, 54-69. 
Census Details : 94-96. 
Central Belt : aspect of the, 2.3. 
Chain Vipers: snakes, 83, 


INDEX. 


Chakotar: citron, 44, 

Chambhars: tanners, 326 - 331. 

Chandan: sandal tree, 44. 

Chapha : Mickelia champaca, 45. 

Char: Buchanania latifolia, 45. 

Character: of the Chitpdvans, 108 and note 5; 
Kunbis, 288 and note 1, 291 note 1, 296 note 2; 
Uchiids, 467. 

Chavand : hill, 4, 

Chequered Water Snake : 76 - 77. 

Chhaparbands: thatchers, 304 - 395, 

Child Marriage : origin of the custom of, 539, 

Chinch : tamarind tree, 45. 

Chinese: 638. 

Chiplunds: see Chitpdvans. 

Chitpdvans : Bréhmans, origin, scttlement, rise, 
family stocks, surnames, appearance, language, 
houses, furniture, food, dress, ornaments, charac- 
ter, occupations, daily life, religion, birth, sixth 
day, sun-showing, birthday, shaving, thread-gird- 
ing, .marriage, puberty, pregnancy, and death 
ceremonies, 99 - 158. 

Chitpols: sce Chitpdvans. 

Chitrakathis : picture-showmen, 448 - 450. 

Christians: 536. 

Circumcision: ceremony of the Musalmans, 489; 
Benc-Isracls, 528 - 529, 

Climate: seasons, rainfall ,source of rain- supply, 
temperature, thermometer readings, barometric 
pressure, vapour, cloudiness, dews, fogs, mists, 
air, winds, 13 - 28, 

Cloudiness : 26. 

Cobra: snake, 82, 

Cobra's Hood : sce Nigphani. 

Cocoa Palm: 49. 

Columns: basaltie, 10-11. 

Common Green Grass Snake : 77. 

Communities : 96 - 98, 

Cooke : Dr. T’., 29 note 3. 

Coussmaker : Major G., 54 note 2, 68 note 2, 

Convad: practice of the lying-in husband, 144 
note i. 

Covenants: Bene-Isracl’s marriage, 520 and note 
2, 

Cowherds : 57 note 2. 

Cows: breeds, use, keep, food, disease, sacredness, 
55-60. 

Cradling : Bene-Israel ceremony, 529. 

Craftsmen: Badhbais, Beldirs, Bhadbhunjds, 
Bhivsirs, Buruds, Chambhars, Gaundis, (ihisd- 
dis, Halvisis, Jingars, Kacharis, Kasdrs, K ataris, 
Khatris, Koshtis, Kumbhars, Likheris, Lohare, 
Lonaris, Nirdlis, Otéris, Patharvats, Kéuls, Sdlis, 
Sangars, Shimpis, Sondrs, Saltankars, Tambats, 
Yelis, Zarckaris, 313 - 377. 


INDEX, 


Custard apple : tree, 53. 

Customs: birth, marriage, puberty, thread-girding 
and death, 112-158, 159, 161-168, 164-166, 
168-171, 176-180, 181-183, 186-191, 194- 
255, 257-261, 264-265, 267, 268-270, 271-272, 
275-277, 278-279, 296-309, 311-313, 315- 
316, 817-319, 320-321, 823-325, 326, 327- 
331, 332-333, 334-837, 841-342, 348-349, 
350-351, 354-355, 356-357, 360-361, 368-369, 
374, 376, 379, 381, 382-383, 385, 387, 389- 
393, 304-895, 399-401, 402-404, 405 - 406, 407 - 
408, 415-424, 426, 427-428, 433-435, 437 - 439, 
442.443, 444, 458, 458-459, 460-461, 478, 486 - 
490, 515-535, 

Cynophis helena : a species of snake, 75, 


D. 


Dadhivadle Vaidus: bearded doctors, 479. 

Daily Life : of the Chitpavans, 108-111; Kunbis, 
289 note 1, 

Daivadnya Brdhmans : see Sondrs. 

Dakhin : female spirit, 553, 534. 

Délimb : pomegranate tree, 45, 

Dancing : 293, 451 -452, 

Dangi : bread of cattle, 56, 

Dasara : Hindu holiday, 250-251, 294 and note 3 

Death Ceremonies: of the Chitpsvans, 147-158; 
Govardhans, 163; Gujardti Bréhmans, 166; 
Kanojs, 170-171; Shenvis, 179-180; Tailangs, 
183; Dhruv Prabhus, 19L; Paétine Prabhus, 
228-235; Veldlis, 259-261; Bangars, 265; 
Kirdis, 270; Lingdyats, 272; Gujarat Vanis, 
277 5 Baris, 282 - 283 ; Kunbis, 307 - 309 ; Pahddis, 
312-313; Badhdis, 316; Belddrs, 318-3195 
Bhadbhunj4s, 321; Bhavsars, 324-325 ; Buruds, 
$26; Chdmbhirs, 328-329; Gaundis, 332-333 ; 
Ghisddis, 336-337; Jingars, 342; Lakheris, 
351; Nirdlis, 355; Otdris, 357; Réuls, 361; 
Salis, 364-365; Shimpis, 369; Nhdvis, 382° 
383 ; Dhangars, 385 ; Bhois, 388 - 389 ; Kolis, 393 ; 
Lodhis, 401; Rajputs, 404; Kaikddis, 408; 
Ramoshis, 424; Vaujdris, 481; Dhors, 435; 
Haldlkhors, 438-439 ; Mhars, 442-443 ; Mangs, 
444; Chitrakathis, 450; Kolhadtis, 458 - 459; 
Sahadev Joshis, 462-463; Uchlids, 473-474; 
Vaidus, 478; Musalmdus, 489-490; Bene- 
Israels, 532 - 535. 

Depressed Classes: Dhors, Haldlkhors, Mhars, 
Mangs, 431 - 444, 

Desert Snakes: 77. 

Deshasths: Brahmans, 159 - 160. 

_ Deshi: breed of cattle, 56. 
_Pevak : guardian god, 284, 348, 353, 399, 410, 

452. 

Deviputras : see Kéyasth Prabhus, 193, 
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Devrukheg: Brahmans, 160. 

Dews : 26. 

Dhadak : hill, 3. 

Dhaman : Grewia tiliefolia, 45. 

Dhangars : shepherds, 384 - 385. 

Dhavda : Conocarpus latifolia, 45. 

Dhobis : Musalmdn washermen, 504, 

Dhors: depressed classes, 431 - 435. 

Dhruv Prabhus: writers, 183-191. 

Dikes : basalt, 11-12, 

Disease : cattle, 58; horse, 64. 

Divali: Hindu holiday, 251-253, 294.295. 

Dogs : 68. 

Domestic Animals: oxen and cows, buffaloes, 
horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, elephants and 
camels, dogs and cats, fowls, pigeons, 54-69, 

Dravids : South India Bréhmans, 160." 

Dress: of the Chitpdvans, 103-107 ; Kunbis, 287 
and note 1; Musalmans, 483-484; Bene-Israels, 
511-512; 

Duke's Nose: seo N4gphani. 

Dwarf Snakes: 73. 


E. 


Ear-boring : Pdtine Prabhu ceremony, 223 - 224 
Bene-Israel ceremony, 531 and notes 1 and 2. 

Eastern Belt : aspect of the, 3, : 

Eclipses : beliefs about, 255, 

Elliot : Sir Walter, 343. 

Escarpments : 10. 

Estuarine Snakes : 77. 

Evil Eye : influence of the, 292, 299, 526 note 1. 

Evil Spirits : 203, 553. 

Exorcists : 555 - 557, 


F. 


Family Gods: 161, 163, 172, 173, 176, 181, 185, 
186, 193, 257, 268, 289, 29], 310, 320, 331, 334 
345, 347, 352, 354, 356, 358, 359, 362, 376, 
384, 386, 388, 389, 398, 405, 407, 413, 429, 
432, 441, 459, 463, 470; stocks, 101 and note 2 
160, 161, 167, 171, 173, 174, 175, 180, 184, 198, 
262, 266, 285, 314, 319, 340, 347, 375, 401, 463. 

Fast Days: of the Bene-Israels, 509 note 1, 513, 

Feast Days : of the Bene-Israels, 509 note 1, 513, 
516. 

Feet-washing: Paténe Prabhu ceremony, 207 « 
208, 210. 

Field Rites : 295-296. 

Fig : tree, 41. 

Filleted Ground Snakes : 73-74. 

Figh : 87-93. 

Fishers : 387 - 393. 

Fletcher : Mr. W. M., 1 note 1. 

Fogs : 26. 


yk 


Food : of the Chitpavans, 102-103; Kimbis, 286 - 
287 3 Rémoshis, 412 5 Musaluiius, 452-453; Benes 
Tsracls, 508 - 510, 

Forestg: aren; history ; demarcation ; establish- 
ment 3 hill, river-bank and upland resceves + mix- 
ed evergreen woods and teak coppice ; Funnar, 
Whed, Maval, Haveli, Sirur, Purandhar, Ghin- 
thadi, and Indapur reserves; forest tribes; 
olfences ; revenue ; thuber trade ; minor produce, 
31-89. 

Fowls : 68-69. 

Friday : sacredness of, 240 - 241, 

Funeral : corpscless, 234-235, 

Funeral Service : special, 561 - 564. 

Furniture: of the Chitpavans, 
256 and note 2. 


102; Kunhbis, 


G. 

Game Birds : 70-71. 

Ganesh Chaturthi: Hindu holiday, 246245, 

Ganthachors : see Uchlias. 

Gdokasabs : becf-butchers, 500, 

Gaundis : masons, 331-333 ; Musalmdu bricklayers, 
SOL, 

Gauri : Hindu holiday, 248, 

Gavylis : cow-kecpers, 885 - 387. 

Gehela: Randia dametoram, 45. 

Geology : terraces ; escarpments 5 column basalts, 
basalt balls, basalt dikes, iron clay, 9-13, 

Ghadshis : musicians, 378. 

Ghir : breed of cattle, 56, 

Ghisddis : tinkers, 383 - 338. 

Ghod : tiver, 7. 

Ghole : Rav Stheb V. R., 53% note 1, 558 note t. 

Gift-making : Bene-Tsracl marriage ceremony, 522, 

Gifts : marriage, amoug Patino Prabhus, 197-108 
203-206, 

Glass Bangles : varictics of, 344. 

Goats : 67-68; offering, 195 and note 1. 

God installing : Pitéine Prabhu ceremony, 202, 

Gokul Ashtaini: Hindu holiday, 240, 

Golaks : sce Goyardhans, 160 + 163, 

Gondhlis : b: x 450 - 452, 

Gooseberry : trec, 47. 

Gopalrao Hari: Rao Galuidur, 
hote 3. 

Gopradans : cow-gills, 59 and note 2, 

Gorakh-chinch : baobab tree, 46. 

Gosadvis : beggars, 452. 

Gourd - offerings, 201 - 202. 

Govardhans : Brilinans, 160-163, 

Grazing: reserves, 39, 

Guava: trec, 50, 

Gudipddva : Hinds holiday, 242. 

Gujaratis : Brians, 165 - (66, 
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note 4, 
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Gujarat VAnis : traders, 273 - 277, 
Guravs : musicians, 378 - 379, 


H. 


Hadal: female spirit, 653, 554, 
Hadsar : fortitied hill, 4. 

Hair : ornaments for the, 547 « 548, 
Hair-parting : ceremony, 146, 
Halalkhors: scaveugers, 435-439: 


sweepers, 505, 


Musalimdn 


: Hallian: Eviodendram anfractuosiuim, 44. 


Halvais : swectineat scllevs, 385 - 339. 

Hanam: breed of cattle, 57. 

Harda: inyrobalan tree, 46, 

Harishchandragad : fortificd hill, 3. 

Hatkeshvar : peak, 4. 

Haveli : forest reserves, 36. 

Hedu : Nauclea cordifolia, 46. 

Heliotrope ; mineral, 13; stone, 30. 

Hills: 3-5. 

Hinganbet: Balanites egyptiaca, 46. 

Hivar: Acacia lencophlea, 46. 

Holars: beggars, 452-453. 

Holidays : 168, 241-255, 292-205, 414, 513-515, 

Honeysipping : Patane Prabhu ceremony, 210, 

Horoscopes : use of, 105. 

Horses: use, breeds, trade, ponies, horse-breeding 
department, shows,  fuod, worship, 
qulucky peculiarities, 61-65, 

Houses : $6. 

Hura : Symplocos racemosa, 46, 

Husbandmen: Baris, Kichis, 
Pihddis, 279-313, 


Hussaini Brdéhmans : sce Sahadev Joshis, 


discases, 


Kunbis, Midlis, 


I. 


Ichthyophthalmite : mineral, 13. 

Idols : stones for, 29. 

Imnpotency: supposed cure of, 93. 

Indapur : forest reserves, 37. 

Indian : lilac,50; rat snake, 75 ; rock suake, 79 - 80. 

Indrayani : river, 7. 

Initiation ceremony : of the Arddhis, 444-445 ; 
Jangama, 454; Uchlids, 465 - 466, 

Inscription slabs : 29. 

Intercalary month: 241 and note t. 

Tron : 29. 

Iron-clay : rock, 12, 


Jack : tree, 51. 
Jamb: rose apple, 46, 
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Jaémbhul : Syzigium jambolanum, 47. 
Jdmbulni : hills, 4 

Jandi: village goddess, 290. 
Jangams: Lingdyat priests, 454 - 455. 
Javals: Br4hmans, 166-67. 
Jayphal: wild nutmeg, 46, 

Jews: see Bene-Israels, 506 - 536. 
Jingars: saddlers, 339-343. 
Jivdhan : fortified hill, 3, 

Jogting : beggars, 455. 

Joharis : beggars, 455-456, 

Joher Pir : Musalman gaint (1356 - 1388), 437. 
Junnar : forest reserves, 34, 


K. 


Kacharis: glass bangle makers, 343-344. 
Kachis : husbandmen, 283-284. 
Kafshgarg: Musalmidn shoemakers, 493, 
Kaikadis: unsettled tribes, 406-408. 
Kaju: Anacardium occidentale, 47. 
Kaldigars : Musalmdn tinsmiths, 494, 
Kalals : distillers, 397 -398, 

Kalamb : Nauclea parvifolia, 47. 
Kamathis : labourers, 395 - 397, 
Kamrakh : gooseberry, 47. 

Kanojs: Bréhmans, 167-171. 
Kanphates : slitear beggars, 456-457, 
Kantak: Mr. 8. V., 553 note 1. 

- Karanj: Pongamia idlatien, 47. 

Karha: river, 9, 

Karhadas : Braébmans, 171 - 172. 
Karvand : Carissa carandas, 47. 
Kasars : glass bangle hawkers, 344-345. 
Kashikdpadis : see Tirmalis, 

Kasths: Brahmans, 172 - 174, 

Katarig : torners, 345-346. 

Kathkaris : catechu makers, 408. 
Kavath : wood-apple, 47. 

Kayasth Prabhus: writers, 192-193. 
Kel : plantain tree, 48. 

Keyser : Mr, A., 69 note 1, 70 note 2, 96 note 1. 
Khair : Acacia catechu, 48. 

Khajuri: wild date, 48, 

Khandoba : country god, 290, 413.414, 
Khandul : Sterculia urens, 47. 
Khdrepathdr : plateau, 6. 

Khatris : weavers, 346-347. 

Khed : forest reserves, 35, 
Khedavals: Brahmans, 163. 

Khildri: breed of cattle, 55. 
Khondeshvar : hill, 5. 

Khores: valleys, 2 note 1. 

Kippur : Bene-Isvael fast day, 514, 
Kirdds : traders, 267-270. 

Koiri: rocks, 4 
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Kolhatis : tumblers, 457-459. 

Kolis: fishers, 389 - 393, 

Komtis : traders, 270. 

Konkanasths.: see Chitpdvans. 

Koshtis : weavers, 347 -349, 

K. Raghundthji: Mr., 98 note 2. 

Kuidva: peak, 5 

Kukdi: river, 8. 

Kumbhars : potters, 349-351. 

Kunbis: husbandmen; origin, family names, 
appearance, language, house, house-goods, food, 
dress, ornaments, character, occupation, condition, 
daily life, religion, beliefs, holidays, field rites, 
customs, community, 284 - 809. 

Kunte: Mr. M, M., 98 note 2, 112 note 1. 

Kyte: Mr. 8., 464 note 1. 


L. 


Labourers: Bhandaris, Chhaparbands, Kamathis, 
Kalals, Lodhis, Rajputs, Raddis, 393 - 406, 

Lad Sultanis : see Bakar Kasdbs, 

Lakes, : 9. 

Lakheris : lac bracelet makers, 351 - 352, 

Lamb : Mr. W., 61 note 1, 

Language : Raémoshis’ special, 410-412; Uchlids’ 
special, 466. 

Language Detafls : 94. 

Leavetaking: Patine Prabhu ceremony, 212, 

Lemon: tree, 48. 

Limb : Azadirachta indica, 50. 

Limbu : lemon, 48. 

Limestone : 30-31. 

Lingdyats: traders, 270-272. 

Lodhis: labourers, 398-401, 


Lohanas : traders, 273. 


Lohars: blacksmiths, 352 - 353, 

Lohgad : fortified hill, 5, 

Lonaris : lime-burners, 353. 

Lucky Dress : of the Pitane Prabhus, 217 - 218, 


M. 


Mahaéwats : Musalmdn elephant-drivers, 495 - 496, 
Mahlung : Citrus medica, 49. 

Majgaon : rock, 4, 

Makar Nimbori: wild citron, 49, 
Makarsankrant : Hindu holiday, 254. 

Malis : gardeners, 309 - 310. 

Malvi: breed of cattle, 55. 

Man-bearing : pregnancy ceremony, 145. 


' Manbhavs : beggars, 459, 


Mangas: depressed classes, 443 - 444. 
Manyars : Musalmén bracelet makers, 494, 
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Marathas: sce Kunbis. 
Marriage Ceremonies: of the Chitpévans, 121- 
139; Govardhans, 162; (mjarati Br&éhmans, 164 - 


165; Kanojs, 169-170; Shenvis, 177-179; 


Tailangs, 182; Dhray Perbhus, 159-190; Patine 


Prabhus, 194-218; Velilis, 258-259; Bangars, 
O64. 265 + Kinds, 268-260 ; Linwtyats, 271-272; 
Unjarst Vanis, 276; Mérwar Vanis, 278 - 279; 
Paris, 281-282; Kunbis, 200-307; Pahadis, 311 - 
Bl2s Bacthdis, 815-316; Beldars, 317-318; 
Bhadbhunjas, 320-321; Bhavsars, 323-824; 
Burnds, $26; Chambhars, 828, 330; Gaundis, 
B52 5 Ghisddis, 335-336; Ttalvdis, 339; Jingars, 
341-342; Noshtis, $348 ; Kumbhars, 350; Lakhe- 
ris, 851; Otdris, 356.357; Piitharvats, 358; 
Rauls, 360-361 5 Salis, 863-864; Shimpis, 869; 
Sonavs, 874; Nhavis, 381-382; Dhangars, 385 ; 
Gavlis, 387; Kolis, 389-392; Kimdthis, 3967 
897; Lodhix, 399-400; Rajputs, 403; Raddis; 
405; Kaikadis, 407-408; Ramoshis tho 2423; 
UThakurs, 426 ; Vadars, 427 - 428 ; Vanjiris, 430; 
Dhors, 434-435 5 Talilkhors, 488; Mhars, 442 ; 
Mangs, 444; Chitrakathis, 450; Kanphates, 456- 
457; Kolhadtis, 458; Sahadew Joshis, 462; 
Uchliis, 472-473 ; Vaidus,478 ; Musalmdns, 486° - 
487 ; Bene-Taracls, 515 - 525, 

Marriage Details: 95-96. 

Maruk ; Ailanthus excelsa, 49. 

Maruti: monkey god, 290. 

Marwaris : Grahmans, 174. 

Méarwar Vanis : traders, 278 - 279. 

Maskoba : seo Mhasoba. 

Maval: Western Poona, 2 and note 1; forest 
reserves, 30, 

Mehmans: Musalriins, 498. 

Metals : spirit-searing, O49. 

Mhars: depressed chusses, 430 - 443. 

Mhasoba: evil spirit, 290, 553, 554, 

Mina: river, 8. 

Minerals: iron, trap, basalt, quartz, stilbite, 
apophylite, read metal, natural salts, carbonate 
of soda, sand, lime, stone, brick and tiles, 29-31, 

Minor Products : forest, 39. 

Minor Ranges: of hills, 4-5. 

Mists : 26. 

Modhs: Gujartit Brihmans, 168. 

Moghals : Musalmins, 491-492, 

Moha : Bassia latifolia, 49. 

Moming : Musalncis weavers, 501 - 502. 

Monday : sacredness of, 240. 

Money: slang words for, 370. 

Month Days: 258-259. 

Months: Bene-Israels’, 513, 

Moore: Mr. J. G., 29 note 1, 40 note J, 55 noted, 

Movements: 98. 
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Mukai : village goddess, 290, 

Mula-Mutha: river, 7-8. 

Mulberry : tree, 53. 

Mules : 65. 

Munja : male spirit, 558, 554, 558. 

Murlis : temple servants, 476, 

Musalmans: history, appearance, food, houses, 
furniture, dress, ornaments, calling, rejigion, 
customs, prospects, divisions, 481-506, 

Musicians : 375-379, 

Mutha : river, 8. 

Myrobalans : 39, 46. 


N. 


Nagars : Gujarat Brihmans, 163. 

Nag-Chapha: Mesna ferea, 49. 

Naghori > breed offeattle, 57. 

Nagpanchini: Hindu holiday, 244-245, 293, 

Nagphani: clitt, 4 

Najis: Musalmau spirit, 553, 554. 

Namdev Shimpis : tailors, 369-371, 

Naming ceremonies: of the Chitpivans, E45 
Paténe Prabhus, 223; Agarvdls, 263; Kunhis, 
298-299; Salis, 363; Taémbats, 376; Ramoshis, 
415. 

Nana: Laverstra:mia parviflora, 49. 

Naral : cocon-palm, 49. 

Narayangad : hill-fort, 5. 

Naring : orange tree, 49. 

Nérli-Pornima : Hindu holiday, 245. 

Natural Salts: 13, 30. 

Navratra: Hindu holidays, 249 - 250. 

Ners : valleys, 2 note 1, 

Nets: fishing, 80-91. 

Nhavis : barbers, 380-383. 

Nira : river, 8- 

Nirdlis: dyers, 353-355, 

Nutmeg : tree, 46, 


O. 


Oath-taking : Patane Prabhu ceremony, 212. 

Observatory : 1). 

Occupation Details: 96. 

Offences : forest, 38. 

Officers : forest demarcation, 32 note 

Old Testament : Bene-Isracls’ sacred hook, 512. 

Orange : tree, 49, 

Ordeal : Piling oil, 468-460; 474-476. 

Ornaments : of the Chitpdvans, 104-107 ; Velilis, 
2565 Agarvils, 262 5 Kuubis, 288; Bhacbhunjés, 
B10, ATL. 3735 Mhars, 440; Musaluuins, 4845 
making of, 372-373, origin of the use of, 106 
note Ll, 547 - 502. 


2. 
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Otaris : casters, 355.348. 
Oxen : breeds, use, keg, food, cattle disease, 55- 
60. 


Pp. 


Péhadis : hashandmen, 816-313, 
Pakhalis : Musalman vy aver-carviers, 505. 
Palas: Butea froudost, 50, 
Palmyra Palm: 51. 
Panshals : Vaddhien coment in, 343. 
Pangara > Erythring ind-ea, 50. 
Panguls : beweurs. £1 360, 
Papai: Carica papaya, 30, 
Papnas: pomelo, 4, 
Parashuram,: deste yer of the Kshatriyas, 99- 
100. 
Parits: washomen, 353-384. 
Pargis : 538. 
Pitdine Prabhus: writers, settlement, appearance, 
houses, food, calling, sustoms, religion, holidays, 
198-256. 
Pathdng: Musaimiuns, 492. 

*Atharvats : inasow , 358, 

atvegars : Muruluiva nilk-tassel twisters, 496. 
497, 

auna: river, 9. 

arsia: the sappos) Lome of 
Brahmans, LOO uete 2, 

Yeru: guava tres, 56, 
aanag : jack tree, 7) 
hasepardhis : siitcis, 408-409. 

ick-pocketa : 164-476, 

Aigeons : 64. 

‘ila Dhotra : Areericue mexicana, 51. 
impal: Pieus reli osa, at, 

‘injardg: Musalini cotton cleaners, 502. 
Jitripaksha: spirits’ fortnight, 249, 

9it Vipers: snikes, &3. 

‘lanet Worship : 22-203, 
Plantain : tree, 4s. 

Plants: spirit-scariny, 549, 

Polyandry : traces of £00, 543 - 546. 

Poinegranate : tric, 45. 

Pomelo: tree, 50. 

Ponies : 61-63. 


the Chitpivan 


Prabhus: Bhruv. Kayasth, and Patdne, 185-256. | 


Precious Stones © »prrit-searing, 549 - 550, 

Pregnancy Ceremony: of the Pitine Prabhus, 
219-220; Musalinos, 488, 

Price : of cows ane ocen, 55-57, 

Procession : tnirci: v2, 208 - 209, 

7ubsrty Ceremouiss : of the Chitpdvans, 140-144 ; 
Deshusths, 15): Sauojs, 170; Patéoe Prabhas, 
218-219; Kuubis, w07 ; Badhdis, 316; Bhavsirs, 
B24; Buus, 32 Koshtis, 49; Silis, 364; 
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Lodhis, 400-401 ; Vanjaris, 430; Kolhatis, 458 ; 
Uchilias, 473 ; Bene-Isracls, 531-532. 


Purandhar : fort, 5; forest reserves, 36 - 37. 
Pushpavati: river, 9, 


Q. 


Quartz : stone, 29 - 30, 


| Quench-longing : ceremony, 145. 


R. 


Raddis : labourers, 404 - 406, 

Rafugars : Musalmdn’cloth-darners, 494. 495, 

Rainfall : south-west monsoon ; rain belts ; western 
belt with a heavy and certain yvainfall; central 
belt with a moderate bunt irregular rainfall; eas 
tern belt with an uncertain and irregular rains 
fall; rain returns (186) - 1881); sonree of rain 
supply; south-west rain; north-east rains 
Poona city yearly aud monthly rainfall and rain 
days (L856 - 1872), 14-18, 

Rajmachi : hill-fort, 4. 

Rajputs : labonrers, 401 - 404, 

Ramkanta: Acacia ramkanta, 61, 

Raninavini: Hindn holiday, 242.248, 

Rémoshigs: unsettled tribes ; origin, settlement, 
divisions, surnames, appearance, linguage, food, 
dress, ornaments, occupation, religion, holidays, 
customs, cominnnity, 409 - 425, 

Ramphal: Anona reticulata, 51. 

Rangrezs : Musalnan dyers, 495. 

Ratambi: Garcinia purpurea, 51, 


Rauls : tape-weavers, 358 - 861, 
Religion: JI1L- 112, 176, 235 - 238, 289-291, 413. 


415, 485, 512-514, 

Reserves: forest, 32 - 37, 

Reservoirs: 9. 

Revenue: forest, 35. 

Rice-washing : Beue-Isracl marriage ceremony, 
17, 

Rights : fishing, 88. 

Rivers : 6-9. 

Road metal: 29 - 30, 

Roadside trees: 40, 41. 

Roseapple : tree, 46. 

Rosh Hosana: Bene-Tsracl feast day, 513, 

Rough Tail: snakes, 72-73. 

Rui: Calotropis gigantea, 51; marriage with, 560. 


8. 


Sacrifice :, of a buffalo, 61. 

Sag: teak, 52, 

SAgargota: C:csalpinia bouduecila, 52, 
Sahadev Joshis : beggars, 461 - 463. 
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Sahyadri Khand: sacred book, 99-101, 171. 

Sahyddris : hill range, 3-4, 

Sakhuvathar : platcau, 5. 

Salai : Boswellia thurtfera, 52. 

Salis : weavers, 361 - 365. 

Saltankars : Musalman tanners, 505. 

Saltar : hill, 4. 

Sand : 30. 

Sandal: trec, 44 

Sand Snakes: 80. 

Sangars: weavers, 865 - 366, 

Sapindi - Shraddh : memorial service in honour of 
seven goucrations of ancestors, 154 - 147, 

Saptapadi : coremony of, 212. 

Sarvade Joshig : 460 - 461. 

Saturday : sacredness of, 241, 

Satvai : goddess, 201, 

Savri : silk cotton tree, 52, 

Sea Snakes: 81, 

Seasons : 13-14. 

Servants : 379 - 384. 

Seton : Major A. R., 29 note 2, 

Shaikhs ; Musalmdns, 491. 

Shami: Prosopis spicegera, 52. 

Shanti: quieting rites, 140 - 148, 152. 

Shaving Ceremonies: of the Chitpivans, 116; 
Gujarati Brihmans, 164; Kanojs, 168; Dlirav 


Prabhus, 187, 206-207; Vatane Prabbus, 
225-226; Veldlis, 257; Braluna » Kshatris, 
267 ; Gujarati Vanis, 275; Kunbis, 300 ;Paliidis, 


311; Belddvs, 317; Bhiavsirs, 323; Chambhirs, 
330 ; Gaundis, 332; Jingars, 341 ; Kumbhirs, 350; 
Silis, 363 ; Nhivis, 381; Bhois, 3888 ; Kolis, 893 ; 
Lodhis, 399; Rajputs, 403; Ramoshis; 415; 
Vanjaris, 429 ; Dhors, 438; Uchlids, 471; Bene- 
Isracls, 518, 530 and note 2. 

Sheep : 65 - 67. 

Shenvis : Brahmans, 175 - 180, 

Shepherds : 354 - 387. 

Shevga: Moringa pterygosperma, 52. 

Shimga : holiday, 254 - 255, 292 - 203, 414. 

Shimpis : tailors, 367 - 371, 

Shinga: bill, 5. 

Shivan : Gmelina arborea, 52, 

Shivganga : river, 9. 

Shivner : fortitied hill, 4. 

Shivratri: Hindu holiday, 254. 

Short-tailed : Cowry Snake, 76. 

Short Tooths : see filleted ground snakes, 

Shows: horse, 63. 

ShrAddh: memorial service, 232 - 234, 

Shridepathar : plateau, 5. 

Shrigods : Gujarat Bréhinans, 163. 

ShrimAlis : Gujarat Brdhmaus, 163, 

Silk-cotton + truce, 02 


INDEX, 


Sikalgars: Musalmaén armonrers, 496, 

Sinhgad : hill-Fort, 5, 

Siras: Albizzia lebbek, 53, 

Sirur : forest reserves, 36. 

Sisu: blackwood, 52. 

Sitaphal : custard apple, 53. 

Skirt-wearing: Boue-Israel ceremony, 53). 

Small-pox > yoddess, Ded . 235, 

Snake-charmors : $3 - 87, 

Snakes: introduction, families; Typhlophide ; 
Uropeltice ; Calamaridie 5 Oligodoutidiy ; Cola. 
bridiwe ; Natviciua ; Homalopsidie 5 Psanmophidie ; 
Dendrophide 5 Dryiophide ; Dipsacidee ; Lyco- 
dontide ; Amblycephalida ; Pythonids ; Itry- 
cide 5 Acrochorlidi ;  Bhapida:; iydruphiday 
Viperidw ; Crotalidie, 71-83, 

Social ruleg: of the Vaidus, 478. 

Som Gadalya: Bene-Israel feast day, 513-514. 

Sonars: voldsmiths, 871-374. 

Spirit: scarers, LOG note 1; fear, 1123 possession 
144 and note 1, 163, 168, 291-202, Ba4, BES 
302, 3867, 429, 453, 441-442, 470, 553-550 
helicf, 173, 4275; basis of the rule in favour 
chill marriage and against widuw marria 
O39 - 542 ; classes of , 553 - 554, 

Stillite: stone, 30. 

Stallions: Government, 63. 

Stone Quarries : 29. 

Sub-Divisions : 1. 

Sugar-eating : Bene-Isracl marriage cveremm 
O16, 

Sukoth: Bene-Isracl feast day, 514. 

Sultankars : tanners, 366-367. 

Sunday r sacredness of, 239-240, 

Supari: betel-palm, 53. 

Surnames: 101, 160, 161, 167, 171, 178, 174, 1 
180, 154, 155, 263, 265. 267, 270, 278, 280 2 
309, 810, 316, 819, 822, 325, 327, 829, 3. 
333, 340, 343, 346, 847, 349, 352, 358, 3 
358, 359, 365, 366, 371, 375, 378, B84, 3 
387, 380, 395, 308, 401, 404, 407, 410, 425, 42 
428, 482, 436, 439, 443, 446, 448, 451, 453, 45 
456, 457, 459, 460, 461, 468, 477, 479, 508. 

Sweetmeats : 338. 

Syed Daud: Mr, 481 note |, 


i 


| Syeds : Musaluuins, 490-491. 


Synagogue : constitution of the, 535-536. 


: 


Tad : palinyra palm, 53. 
| Tailang Nhavis : barbers, 381-383, 


Tailangs : Brahmans, 180-183. 
TAkards : Musalnuiu stone-carvers, 508, 
Tamarind : tree, 45. 

Tambats: coppersmiths, 371-376. 
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TAmbolis: betel-leafseilers, 273; Musalmin, 499. 
Tambini: hill, -. 
‘asobai: ridve, 6 
tattooing : 542. 
Jeaching : geremouy 
Jeak : tree, 52. 
: eething: Witdne Prvohu ceremony, 
Velis: eilmen, 876 5/7, 
Yelugu: see ‘Patho. 
fembhurni: Diewp,1os melanoxylon, 53. 
Temperature : ten temperature ; monthly and 
aMnnalmeni temperatures ; monthly temperature ; 


ol. 


DIG 


she, 


temperature in leed eivil hours 3 highest and 
lowest monthly tom jerature 5 thermometer read- 
inus, 18-25, 
Terraces : {!- 10), 
Thakurg: uasettled tribes, 425 - 426. 
Thermometer Readings: 22-23. 
Thread-girding Cer smonies : of the Chitpivans, 
V1G- 1205 Crovardiivus, 1625 Gujarat Kuthmans, 
164; Kanojs, 160; tshenvis, 177 ; Tailangs, 182; 
Dhruv Parbhus, 187-189; Pitine Prabhus, 226% 
282835 Velilis, 255 5 Jiugars, $4) 3 Shimpis, 368, 
Fhunderstorms : } andl note 1, 
P aursday® sacreduess cf, 240, 
ger god ; 426. 
F kona: peuk, i. 
p, leg: 3h 
amber trade: 35-4. 
3 irgnis: Bralimans, 134. 
Pp) rmalig : bowers, 43 -d6b 
Pp vols: of carpenters. S145; blacksmiths, 852, 
J ‘ade: in horses, Hi 10.8 8, 
y vaders : Agarvals, Bhatyds, Brahma- 
Z keshatris, Kirvds, homtis, Lingdyats, Lohans, 


Daryss, 


F Tantbolis, Vans, vob + 279. 
fF “ap: rock, 12.13, 

F cee Snakes : 77 : 

} rees: An, Ali, Anha, Ambeguli, Ambada, 
t Anjir, Avia, Accu, Apta, Balbbliul, 
zy Bahva, Pel, Bhokas, Dibba, Bandara, Bor, Bakul, 


Radin, 


» Bartoudi, Clecketu, Chandan, Char, Chinch, 
Chapha, Dilimh, Dieuan, Dhivda, Gehela, Gorak- 
ehinch, Harda, Hadoun, Hedu, Hinganbet, Hivar, 
Ura, dayphal tanh dambbul, Khandul, Karauj, 


Kalamb, Kameskh, Baja, Karvand, Kavath, 
Khajari, Kel, Woo jul, Kadu Kharik, Khair, 


Limbu, Maruk, Mahlung, 
Moha, Nagchipha, Nina, Naval, Naving, Limb, 
Paugira, Valdas. fapai, Papnas, 
Pila Dhotca, Piz al, 
kanta, Rasamla, Reo 


Mahsur-Nimbori, 


Peru, Phanas, 
Vimpri, Raimphal, Rsim- 

avla, Rut, Sig, Sdgargota, 

] Balai, Sarphah, Sécrt, Shevga, Shivan, Shami, 
Sisu, Siras, Silaplul, Supdri, Tad, Toran, Tirti, 
Tut, Tembhurns, ‘bivas, Umbar, Vad, Varas, 
41-54, 


| Tribes : forest, 87-38, 

Tropidonotus stolatus : a species of snake, 77. 
Tuesday : sacredness of, 240. 

Tung: peak, 5. 

Turmeric rubbing : ceremony, 198-109. 

Tut: mulberry tree, 63. 

| Two-headed Snake: 80. 


U. 


Uchlids : pick-pockets, origin, disguises, modes of 
stealing, admittance into the caste, initiation 
ceremony, appearance, dress, houses, food, orna- 
ments, character, caste rules, customs, oil ordeal, 
religion, 464-476, 

Umbar: Ficus glomerata, 53, 

Unsettled Tribes: Berads, Bhils, Kaik:dis, 
Kiithkaris, Phasepirdhis, Ramoshis, Thakurs, 

| Vadars, Vanjaris, 406-431. 


Vi 


. Vaccination: Pitine Prabhu ceremony, 224-225 
Bene-Tsracl ceremony, 531. 

Vad : banian tree, 64 

| Vadars: unsettled tribes, 426 - 428, 

| Vad Pornima : Hindu holiday, 243-244, 

Vaghes : beggars, 476-477, 


) Vaghoba : tiger god, 201. 

Vaidus : physicans, 477-479. 

Vaishya Vanis : traders, 279, 

i Vajragad : peak, 5. 

| Vaman Dvadashi : Hindu holiday, 248 - 249, 
{| Vanigs: traders, 273-279, 

Vanjaris : grain dealers, 428-431, 
Vapour : 25-26. 

Varhadi: breed of cattle, 57. 

Vasudevs: beggars, 479-480. 
Vehergaon : spur, 5. 

Vel : river, 7. 

| Velalis: writers, 256-261. 

Vessels : copper aud brags, 375, 
Vetal: leader of evil spirits, 291, 553, 
| Vidal: Mr. G. W., 82 note 1, 71 note L, 
Vidurs : Brihmans, 184-185. 
Villages : 96. 

Vipers : snakes, 81-82. 

Virs : begyars, 480-451. 

Visdpur : peak, 5. 


W. 


Wallinger : Mr. W. H.A., 31 note 1, 41 note I, 
Wart Snakes: 81. 
Washermen : 383 - 3$4, 
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Water-gods : 200 - 201, 

Wedding Season : 194 note 1, 

Wednesday : sacredness of, 240, 

Week Days : 289-241; of the Bene-Isracls, 513, 

Wenden: Mr. H., 87 note 1. 

Western Belt; aspect of the, 2. 

Whip Snakes: 77 - 78. 

Widow Marriage: 423 ; origin of the rule against, 
640 - 542. 

Wild Animals : 69 - 70. 

Wil Citron : tree, 49. 

Wild Date: tree, 48. 

Winds : direction and duration of, 27 - 28, 

Wood-apple : tree, 47. 

Worship : of the goddess Shashthi, 113, 400, 350, 
471; the sun, 115; boundary, 129; guests, 133; 


tanesh, 199-201; ancestors, 201; planets, 20:- 
203; clothes, 211; daily worship, 285 - 288 5 ani- 
mils, 204; trees, 208, 204; tombs, 413, 

Writers: Whonv, Kayasth, and Patane Prabhus, 
and Veldlis, 185-26). 


¥. 


Yahudis: see Bene-Isracls. 
Year: Bone-Isvacls' calculation of the, 512. 
Yogeshvari : Chitpavan goddess, 100. 


a. 


Zamenis fasciolatus : a species of snake, 76. 
Zarekaris : dust-washers, 377. 
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